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It  is  not  our  fault  that  so  long  a  time 
has  passed  since  we  recorded  in  these 
A  Bfitiah  columns  any  sort  of  lit- 

Tmm  Battle-        ^""^  scrimmage.    To  all 
A.   rt       ■  who  take  a  sportsman's 

is  evident  that  of  late  years  belles  lettres 
have  lost  their  bellicosity.  Time  was 
when  an  insult  really  insulted  and  the 
hot  words  flew  back  and  forth  and  you 
could  watch  the  display  of  the  ugly  but 
entertaining  passions  through  several 
issues  of  a  magazine.  Nowadays  bad 
names  merely  moke  an  author  grumpy 
and  "dignified."  Even  in  the  best  Brit- 
ish literary  periodicals  taste-battles  are 
growing  rare.  Hence  the  value  of  a  lit- 
tle rumpus  among  minor  poets  that  broke 
out  in  the  London  Saturday  Review  in 
May  and  sputtered  along  for  many  weeks 
waxing  the  warmest  in  July.  Its  origin 
was  perfectly  natural  and  simple.  Two 
minor  poets  became  exceedingly  indig- 
nant because  a  reviewer  spoke  well  of  a 
third.  The  reviewer,  a  Mr.  J.  E.  Bar- 
ton, treated  with  some  seriousness  the 
verses  of  Mr.  John  Maseiield  and  con 
eluded  his  article  with  a  mild  commenda 
tion.  He  was  careful  to  call  them  verses 
and  did  not  venture  to  settle  any  ques 
tion  of  high  poetic  rank.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  coarseness  and  brutality  of 
many  passages.  He  admitted,  for  ex 
aoiple,  that  his  sense  of  beauty  was  un 
satisfied  when  Mr,  Masefield  wrote  such 
lines  as 
Come  and  see  Jimmy  have  hit  belly  bunted 

But  at  the  same  time  he  refused  to  he  so 
■candalised  by  these  things  as  to  deny 


Mr.  Masefield  any  merit  whatever.    For 
if  Mr.  Maseheld  wrote  of  gin  and  prosti- 
tutes in  a  manner  to  bring  the  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  a  middle-aged  poetic  com- 
petitor, he  wrote  also  passages  like  the 
following: 
Perhaps  when  man  has  entered  in 
His  perfect  city  free   from  sin. 
The  campers  will  come  past  the  walls 
With   old  lame  horses  full  of  galls, 
And  waggons  hung  about  with  withies. 
And  burning  coke  in   tinkers'  stithies. 
And    see  the   golden   town,   and  choose, 
An<l  think  the  wild  too  good  to  lose. 
And  camp  outside,  as  these  camped  then, 
Wilh  wonder  at   Ihe  entering  men. 

Which  seemed  to  the  reviewer,  as  they 
will    seem,    we   think,   to   many    casual 
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readers  of  current  verse,  to  emerge  dis- 
tinctly from  the  dead  level  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "poetical  output."  And 
since  the  damnation  of  Mr.  Masefieid 
would  logically  involve  the  double  dam- 
nation of  hosts  of  blameless  beings  now 
toiling  in  rhyme,  he  lays  no  curse  upon 
him,  but  even  breathes  a  prayer  that  he 
may  somehow  contrive  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  In  short,  an  even-tem- 
pered, open-minded  review  of  a  minor 
poet  in  relation  to  minor  poetry — not 
measuring  his  distance  from  the  top  but 
from  the  very  bottom  of  Parnassus, 


But-when  one  minor  poet  hears  another 
minor  poet  praised—or  even  pardoned — 

it  is  natural  that  he 
The  Crushing  should  say  to  himself. 
Rebuke  "How  about  me?"    And 

it  seems  that  a  certain 
person  who  si^s  himself  T.  W.  H.  C. 
writes  verses  also  and  is  known  to  cer- 
tain British  readers  (who  probably  carry 
reading  to  excess)  as  "no  mean  poet." 
The  kindness  of  Mr.  Barton  toward  Mr. 
Masefieid  is  therefore  offensive  to  T.  W. 
H.  C,  and  he  writes  a  letter  to  the  Sat- 
urfiay  Review  for  the  purpose  of  annihi- 
lating both  reviewer  and  reviewed.  He 
disdains  all  argument  with  Mr.  Barton. 
With  superb  gesture  he  brushes  Mr, 
Barton  aside,  merely  saying  "This  is  the 


end  of  him."  But  to  the  crushing  of  Mr. 
John  Masefieid  he  applies  himself  with 
considerable  heaviness. 

Now  we  may  read  both  these  so-called 
poems  in  cold  blood  and  put  them  to  a  umple 
test.  Let  us  subtract  from  each  work  the 
very  commonplace  and  hackneyed  expressioiu 
of  religious  emotion  with  which  both  of  them 
are  garnished  and  rounded  off,  and  what  re- 
mains which  would  be  called  "great"  even  by 
Mr.  Masefield's  publishers,  or  which  would 
be  worth  discussing  over  nearly  two  pages 
of  the  Saturday  Reviewf 

The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find. 

If  wc  could  bring  ourselves  to  Mr.  Mase- 
field's view  of  poetry,  religion  and  commerce 
we  would  undertake  to  produce  inside  a  fort- 
night two  poems  similar  in  length  and  quality 
to  "The  Everlasting  Mercy"  and  the  "Widow 
in  Bye  Street"  out  of  the  late  Dr.  Crippca 
and  the  beautiful  amours  of  the  Baptist  min- 
ister who  has  lately  been  electrocuted  in  New 
York. 
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That  of  course  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  and  gave  Mr.  Barton  his  chance. 
When  one  man  says  that 
Mr.  Barton  he   could    write   all   an- 

Rallin  other  man's   poetry   for 

him  in  two  weeks,  if  he 
were  willing  to  stoop  to  that  low  busi- 
ness, the  point  at  issue  immediately  be- 
comes almost  indelicately  plain.  It  is 
whether  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  C.  is  a  better 
writer  than  Mr.  Masefield.  Mr.  T.  W. 
H.  C.  is  perfectly  sure  that  he  is.  He 
feels  it  in  his  bones.  Where,  outside  of 
tight  little  British  weekly  literary  Bum- 
bledom do  we  find  these  candid  public 
revelations  of  strictly  private  grandeurs? 
This  sudden  and  incautious  exposure  of 
T.  W.  H.  C's  inner  assurances  naturally 
invites  Mr.  Barton's  attention — 

Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
faypothclical  "undeiiaking"^to  match  other 
writers  with  ease  on  their  own  ground,  if  only 
oae  could  degrade  one's  [ligh  soul  to  the  level 
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of  such  conijielition — is  a  sort  of  thing  we 
have  heard  once  or  twice  before.  It  is  not 
likely  to  convince  the  plain  man.  Here,  ai 
in  most  of  his  critieal  lucubrations,  T.  W.  H.  C. 
invites  us  to  take  him  on  trust.  He  is  always 
ready  and  anxious  to  assure  us  that  so-and-so 
has  not  "the  smalles^t  claim  to  consideration 
as  a  poet,"  but  since  he  invariably  fails  to  in- 
dicate the  general  lines  on  which  poetry  should 
be  judged,  and  in  fact  offers  no  constructive 
or  positive  point  of  criticism  whatsoever,  his 
indiscriminate  slashings  beat  the  air. 
At  this  point  the  discussion  begins  to 
warm  up  appreciably.  Mr.  Barton  calls 
for  T,  W.  H.  C's  credentials  as  a  writer. 
He  admits  having  read  papers  by  him  dis- 
tinguished by  "their  blend  of  pontifical 
complacency  and  vacuous  bluster."  But 
what  does  he  amount  to  after  all? 

For  all  I  can  tell  he  may  privately  possess 
abilities  and  character  before  which,  if  we 
only  knew  them,  we  should  all  bow  the  head. 
His  published  output  in  prose,  however,  reveals 
no  specially  solid  attainment,  as  warrant  for 
savage  contempt  of  other  men's  work.'  As  for 
his  published  verses,  his  sonnets  and  his  po- 
litical diatribes  in  metre,  I  can  hardly  suspect 
even  T.  W.  H.  C.  of  the  egregious  vanity  of 
setting  these  up  by  implication,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  poetry  for  the  modem  world. 
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fatally.  "Tilly-fally,  Mr.  Barton,"  says 
T.  W.  H.  C.  in  his  merciless  conclusion 
and  then  sternly  "makes  an  end"  of  the 
whole  "wretched  and  disgraceful  busi- 
ness," meaning  of  course  an  end  of  Mr. 
Barton  and  of  Mr.  John  Masefield  and 
all  their  works.  And  even  if  Mr.  Barton 
rose  again  after  T.  W.  H.  C.  had  twice 
declared  him  ended  and  pronounced 
"Tilly-fally"  over  him,  it  seemed  un- 
likely that  he  could  long  endure,  for  now 
another  minor  poet  was  upon  him.  Lord 
Alfred  Douglas  had,  it  seems,  written  a 
review  of  Masefield's  poetry  in  which  he 
called  it  "muddy  doggerel,"  leaving  hi 
his  opinion  no  more  to  be  said,  but  the 
editor  of  the  Saturday  had  chosen  to  re- 
ject it.  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  now  in- 
terposes on  behalf  of  T.  W.  H.  C. 

"It  is  perhaps  my  inisfortime,"  says  he,  "that 
untit  I  read  in  your  cohimns  Mr.  Barton's 
signed  review  of  Mr.  Masefield's  poems,  /  had 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Barton." 
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He  concludes  with  the  remark  that  T,  W. 
H.  C.'s  usual  tone  and  temper  is  "com- 
pact of  petty  spleen  and  colossal  bump- 
tiousness."   

Although  T.  W.  H.  C.'s  reply  ap- 
peared in  the  very  next  issue  of  the  Sal- 
TripLExUn-       ;«"'»>'•   the   <l«lay   must 

.'j^  ,       have  seemed  to  him  m- 

?r  —  tolerable.     The   idea   of 

Mr.  Barton  ^^^^  creature  Barton  go- 

ing about  unimpaired  for  an  entire 
week,  and  perhaps  thinking  well  of  him- 
self! Five  days  before  the  magazine 
was  printed,  T.  W.  H.  C.  was  ready 
with  his  rod  for  Barton — five  whole  days 
to  wait  ere  Barton  should  be  in  pain  I  It 
seemed  years.  The  reply  began  in  the 
style  so  often  assumed  by  British  sar- 
casm, with  the  familiar  words,  "Poor 
dear  Mr.  Barton."  Why  is  "poor  dear" 
so  valued  as  a  weapon  of  offence  in  Brit- 
ish literary  battles?  The  combatants 
rush  for  it ;  each  tries  to  use  it  first. 
Poor-dear  a  man  in  a  British  literary 
weekly  and  the  fight  apparently  is  nearly 
won.  So  sometimes  with  Hoity-toity, 
Tilly-fally,  and  like  exclamatory  terms — 
they  are  employed  there  with  the  most 
sinister  intent,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 


Thus  is  Mr.  Barton  not  only  for  the 
third  time  ended,  but  it  is  even  hinted 
that  he  never  began,  for  not  to  have  been 
heard  of  by  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  is,  vir- 
tually, not  to  have  lived  at  all.  But 
though  obliterated,  Mr.  Barton  is  se- 
verely admonished  in  a  passage  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  entire  controversy 
and  which  we  commend  especially  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  believe  that 
Charles  Dickens  exaggerated  or  bur- 
lesqued the  traits  of  human  character: 

As  to  the  last-named  eentkman  [T.  W.  H.  C], 
he  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
will  probably  not  thank  me  for  blowing  his 
trumpet;  all  the  same,  I  shall  take  the  risk  of 
reminding  Mr.  Barton  that  T.  W.  H.  C.  whose 
initials  and  style  Mr.  Barton  considers  it  would 
he  an  affectation  not  to  recognise,  was  for 
nearly  three  years  joint  editor  with  myself 
of  the  Academy,  and  that  he  is  the  author 
of  some  of  the  finest  poetry  that  has  been 
written  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  this 
country.  And  if  Mr.  Barton  is  inclined  to 
think  that  such  a  recommendation  coming  from 
me  is  one  that  he  can  afford  to  sneer  at,  let 
him  turn  back  and  read  what  the  Saturday  Re- 
view has  had  to  say  at  various  times  about  mt 
and  my  poetry,  and  about  this  very  T.  W,  H.  C 
and  myself  when  we  gave  up  the  Acadtmy 
about  two  years  ago,  and  let  him.  further,  if 
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If  bt  possible  to  him,  Uarn  lo  cuUmale  humil- 
ity and  modesty  and  a  prof>er  respect  for  his 
belters. 


So  much  down  to  the  end  of  June.  In 
July  the  excitement  of  all  concerned  grew 
Confuuon  of  "'"'^  intense  but,  iin- 
Combct;  fortunately  for  the  pnr- 

the  Debris  poses   of   this   chronicle, 

more  incoherent.  ,  Mr. 
Barton  did  contrive  to  answer,  but  he  lost 
his  head.  It  was  bad  enough  to  learn 
that  he  had  not  been  heard  of  by  I.^rd 
Alfred  Douglas.  He  suffered  keenly  un- 
der the  sense  of  his  own  non-existence. 
But  what  really  beat  him  down  was  the 
term  "Tilly-fally."  After  they  said 
"Tilly-fally,"  Mr.  Barton  was  never  cuiite 
the  same  man  again.  To  be  sure,  he  ]ield 
to  his  main  contention,  but  at  times  his 
mind  wandered  strangely.  lie  became 
humble.  He  referred  unnecessarily  to  his 
own  inferiority  in  education  ami  "imma- 
turity as  a  writer."  In  his  cowed  state 
the  figure  of  T.  W.  H,  C.  became  many 
times  its  actual  size. 


r  thai  ynur  readers  may  be  overawed  in 
this  matter  hy  T.  W.  II.  C.'s  general  authority 
in  the  world  of  letters. 

And  now  and  then  he  lost  himself  in  utter 
irrclcvancies,  as,  for  example,  the  fact 
that  T.  W.  11.  C.  had  once  said  that  the 
Bishop  of  Londpn  was  too  busy  to  be  a 
saint,  and  that  German  women  were 
"abdominal."  He  seemed  unaware  of  the 
first  rule  of  British  literary  warfare 
which  is  that  you  shall  insist  openly  and 
by  imphcation  that  you  tower  immeasur- 
ably above  the  foe.  At  this  point  no- 
iKidy  thought  any  more  about  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Masefield.  It  was  all  a  confusion 
of  gibes  and  gluatings,  assertions  of  lit- 
erary prestige  and  loud  though  unac- 
countable cries  of  victory.  I'y  the  mid- 
dle of  July  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  and 
T.  \V.  H.  C.  -Stood  fihoidder  to  shoulder 
remarking  how  very  far  below  both  of 
them  tiie  wretched  Barton  laj',  and  T,  W, 
H.  C.  had  told  Barton  never  again  to  dis- 
cuss poetry  without  consulting  Lord 
Alfred  I'Xniglas;  and  Lord  Alfred  Doug- 
las was  saying  to  Barton,  Henceforth  on 
any  poetical  question,  hush.  Barton,  till 
vou  have  heard  from  T.  W.  H.  C.  And 
at  that  time  T.  W.  H.  C.  was  incidentally 
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explaining  how  he  came  to  have  the  "au- 
thority" he  now  possessed  in  the  "world 
of  letters"— 

Of  that  authority  it  is  unnecessaiT  for  ine 
to  pretend  to  be  unconscious,  and  while  I  hope 
I  may  never  appear  to  misuse  it,  still  less  do  I 
propose  to  be  bullied,  browbeaten,  slandered 
or  misrepresented  out  of  it  by  critics  of  the 
stripe  of  Mr,  Barton.  It  is  an  authority  which 
has  cost  me  everything  that  the  average  man 
of  my  profession  might  consider  worth  having; 
it  has  profited  me  absolutely  nothing  but  ob- 
jurgation, distress  and  uncongenial  toil ;  and 
if  letters  are  the  worse  for  it,  let  Mr.  Barton 


and  his  fellow  bolsterers-up  of  what  they  so 
sweetly  call  "the  debatable"  show  me  where 
and  how. 

And  here  the  present  narrator  must  leave 
them,  not  from  any  lack  of  interest  but 
from  an  increasing  dizziness  of  brain. 

Arthur  St.  John  Adcock,  the  author 
of  Famous  Houses  and  Literary  Shrines 
of   London,    which    has 
A.  St  John  just   been    published    in 

Adcock  this   country    by   E.    P. 

Button  and  Company,  is 
tbe  present  acting  editor  of  the  English 
Bookman,  a  position  in  which  he  suc- 


ceeded Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll.  Al- 
though he  had  been  designed  for  the  law, 
early  in  life  he  drifted  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  new  Grub  Street.  At  twenty- 
one  was  writing  on  a  comic  paper  of  a 
chequered  career,  Mr.  Adcock,  the  Edi- 
tor, and  a  single  cartoonist  practically 
turned  out  the  entire  numbers  of  the 
publication.  If  was  the  first  step  in  a 
profession  in  which  Mr.  Adcock  has 
proved  himself  an  astonishingly  prolific 
worker.  His  publications  include  An 
Unfinished  Martyrdom,  1894;  Beyond 
Atonement,  iSg6;East  End  Idylls,  1897; 
The  Consecration  of  Hetty  Fleet,  1898; 
In  the  Image  of  God,  1898 ;  In  the  Wake 
of  the  War,  1900;  The  Luck  of  Private 
Foster,  1900;  Songs  of  the  War,  1900; 
From  a  London  Garden,  1903 ;  More 
Than  Money,  1903;  In  Fear  of  Man, 
1004;  London  Etchings,  1904;  Admis- 
sions and  Asides,  1905;  London  from 
the  Top  of  a  Bus,  1906;  Love  in  Lon- 
don, 1906;  The  Shadow  Show,  1907; 
The  World  that  Never  Was.  190S,  and 
Billicks,  1909.  Famous  Literary  Houses 
is  illustrated  by  his  brother,  Frederick 
Adcock.  ^^ 

In  his  surmises  as  to  what  the  unwrit- 
ten part  of  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood 
was  to  contain,  "Claudius 
HilfWmyin        Gear,"    in    the    British 
Dickens  Weekly,   hits   upon    the 

idea  that  the  finished  por- 
tion was  approximately  Just  one-half  of 
the  book,  and  compares  it  with  the  first 
half  of  the  other  Dickens  novels.  Edwin 
Drood,  as  we  have  it,  runs  in  round  num- 
bers to  about  100,000  words.  When 
completed  it  would  have  been  200,000 
words.  This  would  have  made  it  slightly 
longer  than  Great  Expectations,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  160,000  words.  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  runs  to  143.000 
words.  Edwin  Drood,  while  slightly 
longer  than  this,  would  have  been  very 
much  shorter  than  the  larger  works  of 
Dickens.  David  CopperHeld  has  about 
306,000  words;  Bleak  House,  308,000, 
and  Our  Mutual  Friend,  297,000.  All 
these  are  practically  the  same  length. 
Bamaby  Rudge  is  about  264,000  words. 


To  begin  with  Bleak  House,  which  is 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  of 
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Didcens's  stories.  In  the  Brst  half  the 
characters  arrive  in  crowds.  There  are 
in  the  first  chapter  ten  or  eleven.  The 
second  chapter  brings  My  Lady  Ded- 
lock.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Mr.  Tul- 
kin^om,  and  others.  The  third  brings 
Esther  Summerson  and  John  Jarndyce, 
besides  half  a  dozen  more.  The  fourth 
brings  us  the  Jellybys,  with  Mr.  Guppy, 
and  others.  Krook  and  Nemo  are  the 
fresh  arrivals  in  Chapter  V;  Mr.  Har- 
old Skimpolc  arrives  in  Chapter  VI  with 
the  Coavinses.  In  Chapter  VII  there 
are  six  arrivals  at  least.  Chapter  VIII 
gives  us  the  Pardiggles,  Mr.  Gusher,  the 
brickmaker  and  family,  and  Jenny,  his 
wife.  In  Chapter  IX  Mr.  Lawrence 
iBojrthom  arrives  alone;  Chapter  X  gives 
us  the  Snagsbys,  their  predecessor,  Pef- 
fer,  the  two  prentices,  and  Guster,  the 
servant.  Miss  Flite  comes  with  Chapter 
XI,  and  along  with  her  appear  the 
young  surgeon,  the  beadle,  Mrs.  Perkins, 
Mrs.  Anastasia  Piper,  and  a  few  more. 
Chapter  XII  brings  Mile.  Hortense,  maid 
to  Lady  Dedlock,  Lord  Boodle  and  his 
retinue,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Buffy, 
M.P.,  and  his  retinue.  Chapter  XIII 
we  have  Mr.  Bayham  Badger,  Mrs. 
Badger,  and  the  former  husbands  of  Mrs. 
Badger  are  recalled.  Chapter  XIV 
brings  Mr,  Turveydrop  and  his  son,  also 
Allan  Woodcourt,  the  young  surgeon, 
and  we  have  mentioned  the  "old  lady 
with  a  censorious  countenance,"  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Turveydrop.  In  Chapter  XV 
we  have  Mrs.  Blinder  and  the  Neckett 
family ;  Chapter  XVII  Mrs.  Woodcourt, 
mother  of  Allan;  Chapter  XIX  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chadband ;  Chapter  XX  Young 
Smallweed  and  Jobling,  alias  Weevle ;  in 
Chapter  XXI  the  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  Smallweed,  Judith  Small- 
weed,  Mr.  George,  trooper  (Uncle 
George,  Chapter  VII),  and  Phil  Squod 
of  the  Shooting  Gallery.  The  great  Mr, 
Bucket  appears  in  Chapter  XXII;  Cap- 
tain Hawdon  is  in  Chapter  XXVI.  In 
Chapter  XXVII  we  have  the  Bagnet 
family  of  five;  in  Chapter  XXVIII  there 
comes  Volumnia  Dedlock ;  Miss  Wisk  in 
Chapter  XXX,  and  Liz  in  Chapter 
XXXI. 

The    end   of  the   first   half   is   now 
reached  and  the  arrivals  after  that  are 


few  and  unimportant.  In  Chapter 
XXXII  no  new  character  is  brought  on 
the  stage,  though  there  is  talk  about  the 
noted  siren,  who  assists  at  the  Harmonic 
Meetings,  and  is  announced  as  Miss  M. 
MeMlleson,  though  she  has  been  married 
a  year  and  a  half.  In  Chapter  XXXIII 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  "Sols  Arms,"  a 
well-conducted  tavern,  is  licensed  to  a 
highly  respectable  landlord,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Bogsby.  After  that  we  have  no  new 
character  till  Chapter  XXXVII,  where 
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we  are  introduced  to  Mr.  W.  Griibble, 
the  landlord  of  that  very  clean  little 
tavern,  "The  Dedlock  Arms."  Vholes  is 
introduced  by  Skimpole  as  the  man  who 
gives  him  something  and  called  it  com- 
mission. Mr.  Vholes  has  the  privilege 
of  supporting  an  aged  father  in  the  Vale 
of  Taunton,  and  has  a  red  eruption  here 
and  there  upon  his  face.  He  has  three 
daughters — Emma,  Jane,  and  Caroline — 
and  cannot  afford  to  be  selfish.  In  Chap- 
ter XXXVIII  we  meet  Mrs.  Guppy,  "an 
old  lady  in  a  large  cap,  with  rather  a  red 
nose,  and  rather  an  unsteady  eye,  but 
smiling  all  over."    Then  in  Chapter  XL 
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there  are  the  cousins  of  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock.  In  Chapter  XLIII  Mrs. 
Skimpole  and  the  Skimpole  family  are 
introduced,  and  in  Chapter  LIII  Mrs. 
Bucket.  It  will  be  observed  that  some 
of  these  can  scarcely  be  called  new  char- 
acters, and  that  not  one  is  of  any  real 
importance,  that  is,  so  far  as  Bleak 
House  is  concerned.  Dickens  in  the 
middle  of  his  story  had  practically  put 
every  actor  upon  the  stage.  The  story 
was  to  be  developed  by  the  characters  to 
whom  the  reader  had  been  introduced. 
It  may  be  calculated  that  in  the  first  half 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  six 
characters  of  greater  or  less  importance. 
In  the  second  half  there  are,  on  the  most 
generous  computation,  only  sixteen,  and 
not  one  of  them  plays  a  vital  part  in  the 
development  of  the  tale. 


Our  Mutual  Friend  may  be  dealt  with 
more  briefly.  The  book  is  remarkable 
for  the  profusion  of  characters  in  the 
first  half.  In  the  second  chapter  there 
are  sixteen  at  least,  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Veneering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Podsnap, 
Mortimer  Lightfoot,  Eugene  Wrayburn, 
and  John  Harmon.  The  Wilfers  come  in 
Chapter  IV;  in  Chapter  V  Silas  Wegg 
and  the  Boffins,  and  almost  every  chapter 
adds  to  the  company  till  we  get  to  the 
middle.  After  that  there  is  an  abrupt 
cessation.  There  are  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  new  characters  named  in  the 
second  part,  and  all  of  them  are  wholly 
insignificant,  the  Deputy  Lock,  Gruff  and 
Glum,  the  Greenwich  pensioner,  the 
Archbishop  of  Greenwich,  a  waiter,  Mrs. 
Sprodgkin,  the  exacting  member  of  the 
fold,  and  the  Contractor  of  500,000 
power.  In  Our  Mutual  Friend  every 
character  of  any  significance  has  been 
introduced  when  the  first  half  ends.  The 
few  stragglers  who  come  later  have  prac- 
tically no  eflFcct  on  the  story.  In  Little 
Dorrit  we  have  the  old  profusencss  of 
characters;  in  the  first  half  nearly  one 
hundred  and  in  the  second  half  there  are 
practically  no  new  characters  at  all.  Mr. 
Tinkler,  the  valet  to  Mr.  Dorrit,  and  Mr. 
Eustace,  the  classical  tourist,  can  hardly 
be  counted.  In  Chapter  XXI,  "The  His- 
tory of  a  Self-Tormentor,"  we  have 
Charlotte  Dawes,  the  false  friend,  who 


vanished  instantly  and  counts  for  nofb* 
ing.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  taking  the 
three  long  books  of  Dickens's  greater 
period,  that  in  each  it  was  his  manner  to 
introduce  no  new  characters  of  the  least 
import  in  the  second  half  of  his  books. 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  at 
his  practice  in  the  shorter  tales,  A  Tal§ 
of  Two  Cities  and  Great  Expectatiom, 


In  the  second  half  of  the  former  book 
there  are  practically  no  new  characters 
that  can  be  traced.  The  epithet  can 
hardly  be  applied  to  the  President  of  the 
trial  at  the  Conciergerie.  It  is  now 
agreed  that  one  of  Dickens's  most  per- 
fect books  is  Great  Expectations.  It  is 
known  also  that  Dickens  complied  witfi 
a  suggestion  of  Lord  Lytton's,  which 
modified  the  plot — not  seriously  nor  dis- 
agreeably. Here  again  in  the  second 
part  we  have  very  few  fresh  characters. 
We  have  the  Colonel  in  Newgate  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wemmick,  but  he  is  "sure 
to  be  assassinated  on  Monday."  Let  us 
not  forget  Miss  Skiffins,  a  good  sort  of 
fellow,  with  a  high  regard  both  for 
Wemmick  and  the  Aged.  There  is  the 
retrospective  Provis,  but  the  characters 
introduced  belong  to  the  past.  Finally, 
in  Chapter  XLVI,  we  have  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  the  Barley  family  and  of  Mrs. 
Whymple,  the  best  of  housewives  and 
the  motherly  friend  of  Clara  and  Herbert. 
It  is  she  who  fosters  and  regulates  with 
equal  kindness  and  discretion  their  mu- 
tual love.  "It  was  understood  that  noth- 
ing of  a  tender  nature  could  possibly  be 
confided  to  Old  Barley  by  reason  of  his 
being  totally  unequal  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  subject  more  psychological 
than  Gout,  Rum,  and  Purser's  Stores." 
These  are  all  the  books  of  which  Claudius 
Clear  made  a  close  personal  examina- 
tion. He  believes  that  the  general  result 
will  be  the  same  in  all  save  two  or  three 
exceptional  works,  such  as  Barnaby 
Rudge,  where  the  Gordon  Riots  arc 
brought  in  contrary  to  Dickens's  original 
intention.  Whether  he  consciously  acted 
on  the  principle  that  no  new  characters 
should  be  introduced  after  half  the  story 
was  told  Claudius  Clear  thinks  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  It  seems  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  acted  upon  it. 
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"A  gentleman  among  cauatUc,"  was  the 
way  in  which  Andrew  Lang  referred  to 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  one 
Andrew  Lang  of  his  Letters  to  Dead 
and  Bunner  Authors.    He  was  always 

rather  proud  of  the  char- 
acterisation and  believed  honestly  in  its 
truth.  There  is  an  old  story  to  the  effect 
that  once,  in  a  London  literary  club,  Mr, 
Lang  was  expressing  himself  vigorously 
to  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner  on  the 
subject  of  American  letters  and  men  of 
letters.  Bunner  was  not  the  man  to  take 
these  remarks  placidly.  He  had  de- 
veloped symptoms  of  a  rabid  Anglophobic 
nature,  and  the  Englishmen  he  met 
seemed  to  be  stepping  on  every  sensitive 
nerve  in  his  system.  Having  a  pretty 
caustic  tongue  of  his  own  he  gave  quite 
as  good  as  was  sent.  Finally  Lang,  sur- 
prised and  ruffled  by  the  sturdy  counter- 
attack, asked:  "Well.  Bunner,  are  there 
no  Englishmen  whom  you  like?"  "Oh. 
yes,"  was  the  reply,  "there  arc  three 
large  classes.     Those  born  in  Scotland. 


Her  Storjr 


those   born  in   Ireland,  and   those   who 
stay  permanently  in  Westminster  Abbey." 


N'ot  exactly  new.  but  always  worth 
while  retelling,  is  the  story  of  Rebecca 
The  Real  tlratz,  from  whom  Scott 

„., .    .        drew  the  portrait  of  that 

Kebecca  and         hi  <      .  -, , 

Kebecca  who  is  possibly 
the  most  enduring  of  all 
characters.  W.  S.  Crockett 
narrates  Jt  in  The  Scott  Originals,  a  book 
which  has  just  been  issued  in  this  coun- 
try by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
In  one  way,  the  origin  of  Rebecca  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  Sir 
Walter  seldom  went  far  afield  for  his 
characters.  To  confine  oneself  tn  Ivan- 
hoe,  the  name  Ivanhoe  was  suggested  by 
an  old  rhyme:  the  tragic  death  of  the 
Templar  was  founded  on  a  death  which 
took  place  in  Scott's  presence  in  the 
Edinburgh  Parliament  House.  The 
name  of  Front-de-Bceuf  was  borrowed 
from  a  roll  of  Xorman  warriors  occur- 
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REBECCA  CRATZ 

ring  in  the  Auchinleck  Manuscript.  But 
Rebecca's  alter  ego  belong:s  to  America, 
a  land  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Waverley 
novels,  and  the  story  of  that  alter  ego 
was  told  to  Scott  by  the  first  great  lit- 
erary ambassador  of  the  new  world  to 
the  old,  Washington  Irving. 


Irving  went  to  Abbotts- 
ford  in  the  autumn  of  1817, 
and  there  spent  several  of 
the  most  delightful  days  of 
his  life,  rambling  about  the 
hills  and  streams,  and  lis- 
tening to  old  tales  told  as 
no  one  but  Scott  could  tell 
them.  Scott  was  then  forty- 
six,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of 
his  early  fame;  Irving  was 
thirty-four,  and  just  rising 
in  his  literary  reputation  by 
the  favourable  reception  of 
his  Salmagundi  and  the 
Knickerbocker  History  of 
New  York.  To  the  speedily 
ripening  friendship  between 
the  two  is  owed  the  char- 
acter of  Rebecca.  During 
one  of  their  many  talks  on 
personal     matters     Irving 


confided  to  Scott  an  account  of  the 
great  tragedy  of  his  life — the  death 
of  his  fiancee,  Matilda  Hoffman,  and  the 
beautiful  devotion  of  her  friend,  Re- 
becca Gratz  of  Philadelphia.  Matilda 
Hoffman  was  seized  with  consumption, 
and  faded  away  in  a  single  winter,  dy- 
ing in  1809  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Irv- 
ing was  then  twenty-six.  He  lived  forty- 
four  years  longer,  treasuring  her  mem- 
ory, sleeping  with  her  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book  beneath  his  pillow*.  After  his 
death  there  was  found  in  his  home  at 
Sunnyside  a  little  repository  of  which 
no  one  but  himself  knew  the  secret.  It 
was  opened;  a  memorandum  told  the 
story  of  his  sorrow,  and  there  lay  the  pic- 
ture of  his  betrothed:  a  braid  of  her 
golden  hair,  and  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  he   had   written   "Matilda   Hoff- 


Matilda  Hoffman's  closest  friend,  the 
ministering  angel  at  her  sick  bed,  was 
Rebecca  Gratz.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Michael  Gratz,  a  native  of  Upper  Si- 
lesia, who  had  emigrated  to  America 
when  a  mere  youth,  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  supplying  Indian  traders 
with  merchandise.  Michael  Gratz  grew 
wealthy,  married  Miriam  Symon.s,  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  his 
eleven  children  Rebecca  was  born  on 
March  4,   1781,  and   lived  to  complete 
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her  eighty-seventh  year.  It  was  the 
story  of  her  love  romance  and  sacrifice 
as  told  by  Washington  Irving  that  cap- 
tured Scott's  imagination.  She  loved, 
but  her  religion  rose  up  a  barrier  be- 
tween her  and  every  boon  that  the  worltl 
could  bestow.  Loyal  to  the  ancestral 
faith,  she  could  not  conscientiously 
marry  one  of  a  different  creed.  Like 
Irving,  Rebecca  Gratz  lived  the  life  of 
a  celibate.  She  wedded  herself  to  the 
most  varied  acts  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
rest  of  her  career  became  one  long  chain 
of  golden  deeds.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
life  of  this  noble  Philadelphia  Jewess  is 
summed  up  in  the  wonls  with  which  the 
daughter  of  Isaac  of  York  bids  farewell 
to  Rowena  in  the  last  chapter  of  Iran- 
hoe.  _ 

With  very  few  exceptions  it  may  he 
taken  for  granted  that  an  author  is  never 

quite  satisfied  with  his 
Explaining  an  illustrator,  or  sure  that 
Anschronism        the  illustrator  has  given 

the  proper  attention  to 
the  text  of  the  story.  Dr.  Cyrus  Town- 
send  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Some 
time  ago  he  was  shown  a  rare  copy  of  the 
Bible  illustrated  with  steel  engravings. 
One  engraving  in  particular  was  pointed 
out  to  him.  It  represented  the  children 
of  Israel  crossing  the  desert,  the  warriors 
wearing  armour  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. "How  could  that  have  been?"  was 
the  puzzled  question.  "Very  easy,"  re- 
replied  Dr.  Brady,  sweetly.  "As  usual, 
the  artist  had  not  read  the  book." 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  contributor 
has  anything  to  boast  of  after  an  en- 
counter with  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Davis,  of  Afitnsey's. 


An  Exchange 


heard  of  a  man  in  Mem- 
phis who  recently  exchanged  shots  with 
Mr.  Davis  and  seems  to  have  had  rather 
the  better  of  the  exchange.  This  man 
submitted  a  storj-  to  Munsey's.  and 
asked  for  a  quick  decision.  A  glance 
showed  the  tale  to  be  an  old  friend.  It 
originally  appeared  in  the  Overland 
Monthly  under  the  title  "The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp."    So  Mr.  Davis  wrote: 

Mv  Dear  Sib:   We  should  be  verj'  glad  to 
use    this     splendid    story,    but    unfortunately 


Bret  Harte  had  it  copyrighted  when  he  first 
wrote  it,  and  his  publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  who  now  own  the  copyright,  would 
object,  we  fear,  to  your  receiving  money 
for   it 

Naturally  Mr.  Davis  thought  that  this 
would  effectually  close  the  episode.  Rut 
he  ilid  not  know  the  man  in  Memphis. 
Back  came  the  reply : 

Dear  Mk.  Editor  i  I  have  looked  that  mat- 
ter tip  and  I  find  that  the  story  was  first  wrote 


but    the    other    day    we 


in  1886  and  the  copyright  has  run  out  and 
you  have  a  perfect  right  to  pay  me  for  it,  and 
I  hope  to  receice  check  by  return  mail. 

This  rather  staggered  Mr.  Davis,  but  he 
tried  again: 

My  Dear  Sir;  We  are  very  glad  to  hear 
that  the  copyright  on  Thf  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp  hai  expired.  How  very  careless  of 
Brcti  However,  I  regret  that  it  seems  slill 
impossible  to  pay  you  for  this  story,  because 
I  now  recall  that,  when  Bret  Harte  lay  on  his 
death  bed,  he  made  me  promise  that  I  would 
never,  never  buy  and  print  a  story  of  his  that 
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tiad  bo«ll  previously  bought  and  paid  for  dse- 
wliere.     I  am  very,  very  sorry. 

There  was  a  brief  silence  and  then 
came  tliis  on  a  postcard :  "Yon  onght 
to  be  sorry.  I'or  making  such  a  promise 
)-ou  are  a  damn  fool." 

Two    or    three    American    publishing 
honses  are  talking  of  a  new  discovery  in 
the    person     of    Robert 
Robert  Halifax,  whose  Law  So- 

Halifax  ciety    and    The   Border- 

land appeared  in  August, 
and  whose  The  IVhistling  JVamaii  is  an- 
nounceil  for  this  month.  >fr.  Halifax 
is  described  as  one.  of  the  few  novelists 
writing  of  low  life  who  is  not  too  busy 
writing  and  talking  about  that  sort  of 
life  to  see  anything  of  it.  "I  can,"  he 
recently  wrote,  "go  safely  down  London 
streets  where  policemen  go  in  pairs  arid 
where  a  burglar,  active  or  potential, 
stands  on  nearly  every  doorstep."  Within 
a  few  minutes,  in  a  London  slum,  Mr. 
Halifax  saw  a  woman  too  eager  to  get 
her  gin  to  notice  the  detail  that  the  heav)' 
swinging  door  of  the  saloon  had  crushed 
her  baby's  head  like  an  egg-shell ;  then 
saw  a  man  sell  his  boots  for  sixpence  to 
guarantee  the  fee  of  a  cheap  doctor  who, 
without  the  fee,  had  declined  to  visit  the 
bootless  man's  neighbour. 

Mr,  Percy  Mackaye  has  publishe<l  un- 
der the  title   of   Vatikee  Fantasies  five 

On  tta  Wrong     ""'"f '  .'!!''>"  ""'""'"8 
_     .  *     which     the     newspapers 

"  have  had  a  good  deal  to 

a^y.     The   point   which   had   been    em- 


phasised is  their  "literary  quality." 
-Most  reviewers  of  Mr.  Mackaye's  plays 
speak  of  their  '"literary  cpialily"  in 
an  awestruck  manner,  and  hint  that 
llie  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their 
production  is  that  they  overshoot  the 
sordid  standards  of  the  present  .\mcri- 
can  stage.  We  have  alrca<ly  of- 
fered in  these  cohunns  our  exphnatiun 
of  the  matter.  As  a  playwright  Mr. 
Percy  Mackaye  seems  to  fall  betwixt 
two  stools,  being  too  literary  for  the 
nudtitude,  and  loo  self-conscious  in  his 
"culture"  to  please  the  few.  Moreover, 
of  late  years  he  has  strangely  cnnfcnmdeil 
his  aspirations  with  his  abilities  in  at- 
tempting to  write  humorous  plays.  The 
woman— it  must  have  been  a  woman 
an<l  one  with  a  very  tender  heart— who 
encouraged  his  playful  beginnings,  has 
nuich  to  answer  for.  \o  man  would 
have  achieved  the  awful  kittenishness  of 
Mater  for  example,  if  he  had  not  been 
over-indulged  in  private  life,  if  the  home 
circle  had  not  spared  him  the  usual  num- 
ber of  home  thrusts.  A  good  wife 
could  have  done  much  to  prevent  it.     A 
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good  wife  would  never  have  allowed  Mr. 
Percy  Mackaye  to  appear  in  public  with 
so  much  as  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  It  is 
hard  to  define  the  embarrassing  effects 
of  his  playfulness.  A  fellow-scribe  has 
sai<l  that  the  impression  it  left  on  liim 
was  of  a  "sort  of  male  archness."  Per- 
haps this  is  near  enough  and  it  applies 
very  well  to  a  large  part  of  Vaitkee  Fan- 
tasies, as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing passages  in  the  play  called  "Chuck" 
in  which  Abel,  the  \ew  England  vaga- 
bond, leads  his  bride  to  the  mound  of  a 


'3 

;  to  take  the  part  of 


woodchuck  " 

parson ; 

Abel.     Ain't  he  proper   'noiigii? 

Lettv,     Him?    What  fur? 

.■\iiEL,  Why,  for  the  ceremony.  He's  the 
most  exjiensive  prophet  in  the  coiitily ;  when 
he  jest  stirs  out  and  looks  al  his  ^hadder,  the 
ntarkcl-folks  tremble  in  their  Iwots.  But  we 
ain't  sparin'  expense  to-day,  Lelty.  I've  spoke 
our  license  from  him.  So  now  for  (he  cere- 
mony ! 

T.ETTY  {taughing  for  the  Urst  lime — a  liaf'/'y. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JACK  LONDON 
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liyjlrrical  young  laugh).  Ain't  you  funny, 
Chuck ! 

Abel.  SsIi  !  Not  fo  loud.  He'll  stay  and 
jine  us,  if  we  behave.  He  'predates  my  comin' 
without  no  gun.  Now,  do  as  I  do,  (He  tiptoes 
fonvard ;  she  follovs,  holding  his  hand.) 

Lettv.     Chuck,  ain't  you  funny ! 

Abel  (zL'ith  a  profound  bow  and  boy-like 
Sourish,  addresses  the  ■n'oodchuek).  Reverend 
Mr.  Wood— of  the  renowned  family  of  Chucks 
— we,  male  and  female,  of  your  honour's  own 
kin  and  communion,  bein'  nat'ral  born  sinners 
(and  glad  of  it),  poachin'  in  your  honour's 
parish  (off  and  on),  for  some  twenty  seasons 
(more  or  U■s^l.  and  havin'  publishe<l  our  banns 
(from  time  to  time),  in  the  presence  of  chip- 
munks, woodcocks  and  water- wagtails,  duly 
assembled  therefor,  do  now  respectfully  peti- 
tion your  experienced  worship  to  unite  us,  one 
t'other,  in  the  blessin's  of  wedlock,  accordin'  to 
the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  of  orchard 
communities.     Vours  truly — Amen. 

(Abel  now  turns  about,  and  assumes  a  low, 
guttural  tone.)  Do  yoii,  boy,  kiss  this  gal  be- 
cause ye  iove  her? 

(In  his  own  voice)  I  do. 

(He  hisses  Lctly.     Then  speaks  again,  gtit- 
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tiiral)  Do  you,  gal,  kiss  this  boy  because  y« 
Irivehim?     (He  nudges  Lctlv.) 

Letty  (shyly).  I  do  (She  kisses  Abel. 
Through  the  orchard  the  church  organ  begins 
10   roll.) 

Abel  (guttural).  Will  you,  boy,  stick  to  this 
gal   so  long's  ye  love  her? 

(In  his  otvK  voice)   I  will. 

(He  hugs  Letty,  then  speaks  again,  guttural) 
Will  you,  gal,  stick   to  this  boy  so  long's  ye 

vc  him? 

Lettv  fin  a  low  voice)  I  will.  (She  draws 
closer  to  him.) 

Abel  (guttural).  Then  do  I  now  pronounce 
yoii.  man-chuck  and  woman-chuck,  mates! 
Kiss  and  be  kind  to  the  little  chucks— .\ men ! 

Abel  and  Lettv    (together).     .'\men. 


Mr.  iTackaye  prnfe.sses  a  strong  be- 
lief in  the  future  of  the  one-act  drama, 
instancing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  growing 
demand  for  one-act  plays  in  college  ami 
school  dramatics  ami.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  vaudeville 
"sketch."  ^Moreover  ihey  afford  a  good 
chance  for  "creative  experiment." 
He   urges   the   founding   of   a   "Studio 
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Theatre,"   which    shall   be   devoted   en- 
tirely to  experiment  in  dramatic  art. 

Without  such  a  specific  working  shop,  fully 
equipped  with  the  tools  and  interpreters  of  his 
art.  and  independent  of  immediate  sales  for  his 
work,  the  scope  and  growth  of  the  dramatist's 
art  must  remain  limited  by  the  conditions  of 
speculative  demand. 

When,  however,  intelligent  initiative  shall 
have  established  such  Studio  Theatres,  the 
American  dramatist  will  be  free  to  sketch  and 
execute  many  quiet,  quaint  and  lovely  inter- 
pretations of  our  native  environment  now 
ignored. 

He  defines  the  five  one-act  plays  in 
the  present  volume  as  "Yankee  interpre- 
tations in  the  spirit  of  fantasy,"  and  in 
the  character  of  "Chnck"  whom  we  have 
above  quoted  he  tells  us  he  has  tried  to 
"suggest  through  fantasy,  the  quaintness 
and  surprisingness  of  truth."  What  they 
do  suggest,  however,  is  merely  that  their 
author  is  strangely  unaware  of  his  nat- 
ural limitations.  No  Studio  Theatre — 
nothing  short  of  re-birth — can  fashion 
him  to  airy  and  fantastic  purposes. 


We  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time 
to  call  attention  to  the  issue  of  the  Har- 
vard Lampoon   of   May 
Our  Friend  25th,  which   is  designed 

the  "Lampoon"  jn  imitation  of  some  of 
our  most  widely  e.-i- 
ploited  magazines.  Its  cover,  which  is 
astonishingly  familiar  in  its  common- 
piaceness,  carries  a  boast  of  "more  than 
seventy  million  circulation  weakly,"  and 
the  back  of  the  frontispiece  is  adorned 
with  "A  Prayer"  by  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard. The  first  article  of  the  number 
is  appropriately  of  a  muckraking  na- 
ture. It  purports  to  deal  with  "The 
Truth  .About  the  Caviar  Trust"  and  is 
written  by  Ray  Under  Taker.  The  edi- 
tor's note  at  the  beginning  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Do  you   like  to  picnic  in  the  woods?     Are 
you  a  Sandwich  Man?    If  so,  you  should  read 
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this  plain,  undiluted  arraigntm-nt  cif  Ihe  Caviar 
Trust.  Mr.  Taker  lias  given  here  an  incoTH- 
prehensiljle  view  of  the  situation  as  he  sees  it. 
It  is  a  serious  one.  The  bull  mu'^t  be  grasped 
by  tile  liorns.  This  Octopus  has  reached  forth 
his  talons  to  suck  the  life  blood  from  the 
souls  of  the  Ultimate  Consumer.  It  has  taken 
the  bit  in  its  teeth,  and  dealt  a  death  blow 
to  the  Common  People.  It  has  ventured  into 
the  field  of  Politics,  and  there  sown  its  wild 
oats,  -Mr,  Voter,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?     Read  this  article  and  find  out. 

Passing  over  the  poem  "Pro  Botio 
Publico."  we  cctne  to  the  first  instalment 
of  a  serial  Bili^gs  mid  Stm^er  at  Jail, 
by  Owing  Johnson,  with  illustrations  by 
Frederic  R.  Nouga.  Then  there  is  a 
poem  entitled  "Why,"  an  architectural 
article  with  instructive  plans  on  "A  Cali- 
fornia Bungalow  of  Charm  and  Origi- 
nality," a  travel  paper  "Through  the  Eu- 
stachian Canal  with  Gun  and  Camera," 
and  then  another  serial  The  Yearning 
Point,  a  "Story  of  Love  and  Absolutely 
Nothing  Else,"  by  Robert  W.  Sameness, 
illustrated  by  Dunster-Dan  a- Drayton. 
The  Yearning  Point  is  apparently  in  its 
second  or  third  instalment  and  the  editor 
has  seen  fit  to  give  us  the  following  de- 
licious synopsis  of  the  early  chaptei 


Jim  Edgeless,  a  fascinating  and  well-dressed 
but  penniless  and  useless  aristocrat,  has  fallen 
in  love  successively  with  Coquette,  Mrs. 
Amiss,  Sliqiiette,  and  Tiara.  Tiara  is  deeply 
entranced  in  turn  by  four  millionaires,  who 
are  even  more  useless  than  Jim;  but  all  this 
time  there  is  really  nobody  but  Jim.  Any  girl 
will  explain  how  this  is  done.  SliqueUe  loves 
young  Pivott  and  one  or  two  others.  Mrs. 
Amiss  loves  anybody  she  can  get  her  hands  on. 


They  are  all  on  an  endless  house  party,  and 
do  nothing  but  drink  too  much,  gamble  too 
much,  write  love  letters  to  each  other,  and 
make  love  too  much.  This  has  been  going  on 
a  long  time.  ■  Nothing  particular  has  happened 
yet. 

The  Lampoon  apparently  believes  in 
the  potency  of  names,  for  the  next  fea- 
ture is  "Burning  Pieeswax."  a  gruesome 
short  story  of  the  far  north  from  the 
pen  of  Jack  Un<lone.  Then  the  drama 
has  its  turn  with  "A  Chat  with  Tilly 
Touraine,"  by  Gallon  Ale,  and  other 
regular  departments  follow.  We  learn 
with  interest  that  among  prize  winners 
in  the  "St.  Nicholas  League"  are  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  William  Bryan. 
Three  surprising  half-tones  make  the 
department  curiosities  an  exceedingly 
attractive  one :  while  "Under  the  Spread- 
ing Peanut  Tree"  contains  anecdotes  of 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Bumdoodle, 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Senator  La  Roulette 
and  Mark  Twain.    The  laist  anecdote  has 
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all  the  marks  of  reality  and  verisimili- 
tude. 

Mark  Twain  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  about 
htmsdf,  which  happened  while  travelling 
through  the  southweitern  part  of  Nevada.  A 
lady  came  across  the  aisle  and  took  a  seat  be- 
side him.  "Are  you  the  great  Mark  Twain?" 
she  asked.  He  looked  at  her  with  withering 
scorn  for  several  minutes  and  llien  replied, 
''No,  madam,  I  am  not." 

She  blushed  furiously  and  attempted  to  hide 
behind  a  seat,  little  dreaming  of  the  ji>ke  wliich 
the  famous  humorist  had  played  on  her. 


Dr.  JekyI  and  Mr.  Hyde  who  was,  or 
were,  so  frequently  reminded  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  being  two 
Who  Richard       persons    scarce     had     a 
Ddiaa  Is  harder   time    than    Miss 

ClotiUle  Graves  is  hav- 
ing. For  Miss  Graves,  long  known  as 
an  Irish  dramatist,  is  Richard  Dehan,  as 
it  is  now  officially  announced  Follow 
ing  the  publication  of  Richird  Delian  s 
One  Brazer  Thing  (Ihe  Dop  Doctor') 
there  was  much  specnhtion  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  author  Miss  Gnves  was 
suggested    by    several    journalists    who 


have  a  habit  of  knowing  whether  authors 
write  with  machines  or  pens  and  other 
like  hits  of  inside  infonnation.  But  not 
till  the  present,  with  the  publication  of 
Between  Tu-o  Thieves,  which  is  to  be 
issued  in  September,  has  it  been  officially 
known  that  Miss  Graves  is  also  Mr. 
Debaii.  Between  Tivo  Thieves  is  de- 
scribcil  as  by  far  the  largest  and  deepest 
thing  the  author  has  ever  done.  A  lead- 
ing character  is  Florence  Nightingale, 
under  the  name  of  "Ada  Merling." 


Now,  apparently,  the  theory  of  Miss 
Graves-Dehan  i.s  that  tiraves  are  Graves 
and  Delians  are  Dclians,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet;  but  some  of  her  fonner 
publishers  think  otherwise.  A  small 
Ivngli.sb  piihli.slier  has  been  threatening 
to  bring  out  Maids  in  a  Market  Garden, 
— a  minor  book  signed  with  Miss  Graves' 
own  name,  and  pid dished  some  years 
ago, — as  a  book  "bv  Richard  Dehan." 
Miss  (  rjMS  has  wrtten  to  the  Engbsh 
press  iiharplv  pr  ttsliiif,  agi  nst  anj  such 
procct.  ling  M  -^s  (  raves  as  herself  is 
kn  \Mi  1  1  capil  h  pli\w  right  author 
of  SI  h  ph\s  as  \itocn^  the  Drurv 
I  iiiL    Pa  t  nni  ic    Piss    in    Boots      4 


i    LOOKING    OUT 
WATCHING 

D  DRIMKINC  FOR  THE  MOMENT 
THBRI,  FLUSH  AFTER  FLUSH 
USnUS-nUtD  VX.  KNEW  IT. 
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Mother  of  Three;  A  Tenement  Tragedy, 
and  others.  Miss  Graves's  father  was 
the  late  Major  W.  H.  Graves  of  the 
Eighteenth  Royal  Irish  Regiment;  and 
she  numbers  admirals  and  deans  among 
her  ancestors.  _ 

Beautiful  as  is  the  life  of  the  average 
millionaire,  he  seldom  shows  to  advan- 
tage when  explaining  to 
A  Passing  the  young  how  they  too 

Humbug  may  attain  greatness.   A 

few  years  ago  that  sort 
of  advice  constituted  rather  a  formidable 
body  of  printed  matter.  Nowadays  it 
seems,  happily,  to  have  shrunk  and  one 
seldom  finds  a  whole  book  of  it,  though 
occasionally  it  flourishes  in  the  magazines 
when  rich  folk  "in  the  public  eye"  or 
people  "in  the  forefront"  tell  their  inter- 
viewers how  by  their  mighty  wills  and 
hardy  virtues  they  came  to  be  the  men 
they  are.  It  looks  as  if  our  traditional 
books  of  success  were  passing.  The  book 
addressed  to  young  men  "on  the  thresh- 
hold"  by  some  presumably  successful 
elder,  usually  a  compound  of  Polonius 
and  Sam  Slick,  seems  to  have  lost  its 
charm.  The  time  may  come  when  even 
a  country  boy  will  no  longer  care  to 
learn  how  John  D.  Rockefeller  made 
himself.  Yet  only  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  apparently  an  eager  demand  for  the 
autobiography  of  every  goose  who  laid 
a  golden  egg.  Some  attribute  this  change 
to  the  prolonged  assaults  of  the  muck- 
rakers,  impairing  the  public  confidence  in 
millionaire  homiletics.  People  now  like 
to  read  the  story  of  a  millionaire's  suc- 
cess told  by  some  one  other  than  him- 
self. It  may  be  less  edifying  but  it  is 
apt  to  be  more  piquant. 

As  one  looks  back  on  these  success- 
books  now  they  seem  rather  quaint  than 
harmful.  Probably  they  did  not  turn  so 
many  young  men  into  scoundrels  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  though  if 
they  turned  them  into  anything  it  must 
have  been  into  scoundrels.  "Be  prac- 
tical, young  man,"  these  self-made  writ- 
ers used  to  say,  and  cut  away  everything 
in  life  that  has  no  money  in  it.  They 
were  always  drawing  lessons  for  the 
young  from  their  own  early  disadvan- 


tages. Start  early  at  your  job,  young 
man,  remain  raw,  illiterate;  stone-blind, 
stone-deaf  to  everything  that  does  not 
pay.  Remember  that  great  motto  of  suc- 
cess— All's  well  that  sells  well.  It  was 
the  literature  of  the  diamond  shirt-stud 
and  it  gathered  fast  in  our  periodicals 
and  in  our  books,  especially  in  the  goody- 
goody  ones.  Along  with  this  frankly 
immoral  advice,  to  be  sure,  went  many 
pious  platitudes,  but  they  were  usually 
of  the  limpest  generality,  freely  admitting 
exceptions  if  the  exceptions  paid.  Chris- 
tian principles,  said  one  old  success-book 
we  happen  to  recall,  can  often  be  used 
even  in  business,  and  with  great  moral 
boldness  the  writer  added,  "It  may  be 
better  to  deserve  success  than  to  attain 
it."  Strive  upward  toward  the  light, 
young  man,  said  another,  choose  the  right 
and  not  the  wrong.  What  you  need, 
said  a  third  in  his  helpful,  concrete  way, 
is  individuality;  grasp  the  handle  of 
your  being  and  you  will  get  it.  "Self- 
control  is  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
success."  True  words,  but  what  hope  in 
this  world  for  the  sort  of  young  man 
who  needed  them?  It  is  doubtful  of 
course  if  young  men  took  this  advice 
seriously,  for  after  all,  the  mind,  if  one 
has  any,  begins  to  sprout  at  an  early 
age,  and  there  are  plenty  of  young  things 
of  twenty-one  or  so  who  are  more  than 
half-witted.  Yet  it  did  have  some  bad 
effects  and  few  will  regret  that  this  par- 
ticular body  of  humbug  has  diminished. 

In  the  .first  place  young  men  must 
have  inferred  the  haphazard  nature  of 
the  great  rewards  when  they  saw  them 
falling  to  people  who  wrote  in  that  man- 
ner; and  in  the  second  place  their  cock- 
sure and  flatulent  old  age  must  have 
shaken  the  faith  of  youth  in  the  wisdom 
of  years  and  experience.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  millionaire  seemed  to  fall 
below  even  the  modest  standards  of  this 
literature,  nonsense  from  him  having  the 
eloquence  of  his  millions.  Young  men 
soon  began  to  see  that  if  they  would  get 
on  in  the  world  they  had  better  waste  no 
time  in  reading  him.  Lovable  as  the  rich 
man  always  is,  we  did  undoubtedly  call 
him  in  too  often  to  address  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  let  him  publish  overmuch. 
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In  a  small  volume  on  Reconstruction 
and  Union,  published  in  the  Home  Uni- 
versity Library,  Dr.  Paul 
A  Campaign        Leland  Haworth  has  per- 
VadeMecum        formed     with     skill     the 

dangerous  feat-  of  mak- 
ing our  recent  political  history  interest- 
ing. It  runs  from  Appomattox  straight 
down  to  the  fateful  moment  when  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  replied  in  February,  19 12, 
to  the  appeal  of  the  "seven  little  gov- 
ernors" that  he  would  accept  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency ;  and  though 
compressed  within  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  pages  the  narrative  seems  in 
no  wise  cramped,  but  freely  written  and 
easy  to  read.  Of  course  the  suspicion 
arises  that  if  a  present-day  American 
historian  is  easv  to  read  he  docs  not  know 
his  business,  for  ever  since  I^ishop  Stubbs 
remarked  that  **the  useful  part*'  of  his 
work  was  "hard  reading"  and  **the  read- 
able part  trifling/'  historical  writers  have 
carefully  avoided  any  literary  entangle- 
ments. Often  the  only  sign  by  which  a 
layman  can  tell  a  genuine  bit  of  Ameri- 
can historical  scholarship  is  by  its  out- 
ward resemblance  to  the  stvle  of  Stubbs. 
According  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
modem  scientific  historian,  historical  fact 
should  be  "as  colourless  as  a  fact  of 
physics"  and  the  writing  of  history 
should  be  free  from  all  "taint  of  sub- 
jectivism"— meaning,  we  suppose,  that 
the  duty  of  an  historian  is  to  imagine  he 
is  a  telescope  and  to  write  as  if  he  were 
dead.  Dr.  Haworth  falls  far  short  of 
this.  There  is  in  him,  w-e  fear,  the  "taint 
of  subjectivism,**  for  in  treating  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  ten  years,  he  seems  in 
his  sympathies  mildly  Progressive.  But 
if  it  is  not  history,  it  is  very  far  removed 
from  the  fuss  and  fidgets  of  current 
journalism,  and  it  would  be  a  wise  meas- 
ure for  any  one  who  is  at  all  inclined  to 
take  seriously  the  newspaper  discussion 
of  political  issues  to  steady  himself  on 
the  eve  of  the  presidential  campaign  by 
reading  it  carefully.  Not  that  it  will 
fully  satisfy  the  more  ardent  spirits  on 
either  side.  For  example,  this  passage 
on  the  Panama  Canal  will  hardly  please 
a  thick-and-thin  Rooseveltian — 

Grave  difference   of  opinion  existed  as  to 
our  course  in  the  matter.    President  Roosevelt 


justified  liis  action  on  the  ground  of  Colom- 
lua*s  mercenary  conduct  and  her  inability  to 
preserve  order.  He  contended  that  Colombia 
had  no  right  "to  bar  the  transit  of  the  world's 
traflic  across  the  isthmus*'  and  argued  that 
"intervention  was  justified  by  the  Treaty  of 
1846,  by  our  national  interests,  and  by  the 
int'v-rests  of  civilisation  at  large.'*  To  niauy  his 
arguments  were  not  conclusive,  but  Colombia 
had  behaved  in  so  unneighbourly  a  fashion  and 
the  prospect  of  a  canal  was  so  fascinating  that 
the  great  body  of  Americans  applauded  the 
accomplished  fact  and  did  not  care  to  scruti- 
nise tot)  ch^sely  the  means  by  which  it  had  been 
bn)Ught  about. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  talk  of 
the  insolence  of  the  labour  union  and 
tell  how  Roosevelt  once  basely  surren- 
dered to  the  demandb  of  labour  agitators 
will  not  approve  this  account  of  his 
mediation  in  the  coal  strike  of  1902 — 

Popular  indignation  tlamed  high  against  the 
monopolists ;  some  ordinarily  conservative  men 
even  advocated  the  seizure  of  the  mines  by  the 
Federal  (lOvernmcnt  under  the  right  of  em- 
inent domain.  A  widespread  appeal  was  made 
to  the  President  to  lake  some  action  that  would 
give  relief.  Although  realising  that  he  had  no 
legal  authority  in  the  matter,  Roosevelt  sum- 
moned representatives  of  bt)th  parties  to  Wash- 
ington and  appealed  to  them  to  sink  personal 
considerations  for  the  public  good.  Mitchell 
promptly  offered  to  submit  the  issues  to  a 
tribunal  which  the  President  should  name.  The. 
operators  haughtily  refused,  and  denounced  the 
President  for  not  having  stoi>ped  the  strike. 
Public  anger  and  disgust  proved  so  intense, 
however,  that  the  operators  soon  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  reconsider  and  accept  arbitration. 
Work  was  at  once  resumed  in  the  mines,  the 
suffering  for  the  want  of  coal  was  quickly  re- 
lieved, and  the  arbitratiim  tribunal  brought  in 
a  decisit)n  favourable  in  the  main  to  the 
miners.  The  outcome  greatly  enhanced  the 
President's  influence  among  the  people,  but  it 
did  not  increase  his  popularity  aniung  the  rep- 
resentatives of  predatory  capital. 


Nor  will  the  brief  unimpassioned  ac- 
count of  President  Taft's  attitude  toward 
the  Progressives,  **for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowers of  Roosevelt/'  be  at  all  pleasing 
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to  those  excellent  but  iterative  citfzens  and  taken  in  time  it  might  arrest  that 

who  never  weary  of  saying,  "The  one  intellectual  putrefaction  to  which,  as  the 

thing  for  which  I  cannot  forgive  Roose-  political  campaign  approaches,  most  of 

velt  is  the  way  he  has  treated  President  the  New  York  editorial  writers  are  other- 

Taft."    In  short,  a  very  useful  summary,  wise  foredoomed. 


VALE  TERRA  INCOGNITA 

A  Ballade  of  Adventure 
BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

Ptolemy's  chart  has  long  been  spanned : 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  are  East  and  West ; 
Few  are  the  acres  of  No  Man's  Land ; 
The  sea  is  a  storm-cleansed  palimpsest. 
Venture's  magical  alkahest 
Resolves  to  fact  each  mystic  zone. 
Where  are  the  Islands  of  the  Blest? 
Where  shall  we  seek  the  Great  Unknown? 

Earth  yields  her  secrets  to  brave  demand : 
Since  Magellan  first  her  girdle  possessed, 
Rare  is  the  desert,  peak  or  strand 
Which  Daring's  name  does  not  invest. 
Columbus,  Drake,  La  Salle  attest 
That  Mystery  some  time  has  flown 
Far  from  her  awesome  western  nest — 
Where  shall  we  seek  the  Great  Unknown  ? 

Peru  still  bears  Pizarro*s  brand ; 
Da  Gama  made  of  the  Cape  a  jest ; 
Stanley  has  pierced  beyond  the  Rand ; 
Cook  made  port  on  Hawaii's  breast. 
The  guarded  Poles  could  not  arrest 
Peary  and  Amundsen;  now  prone 
Are  the  last  prized  Grails  of  Interest — 
Where  shall  we  seek  the  Great  Unknown? 

Prince  of  Adventure,  name  us  a  quest ! 
Tell  us  your  Knights  of  the  RoHing  Stone, 
Slaves  of  your  Overlord,  Unrest, 
Where  shall  we  seek  the  Great  Unknown  ? 


LITERARY  MUNICH 


BY  AMELIA  VON  ENDE 


HHEN  a  city  becomes  the 
I  centre  of  an  intellectual 
I  interest  some  strong 
I  personality  of  national 
■  ambitions  is  usually  the 
I  nucleus  around  which 
I  other  forces  crystallise, 
Bavaria  had  such  a  personality  some  sixty 
years  ago  in  King  Maximilian  IL  In- 
spired by  the  ideal  of  a  modern  national 
art,  he  not  only  encouraged  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting,  but  summoned  to 
Munich  some  of  Gcrmanv's  most  promi- 
nent writers.  An  interesting  group  they 
were :  Paul  Heyse,  poet  and  novelist ; 
Emanuel  Geibel,  the  mastersiiiger  of  in- 
nocuous sentiment  in  insinuating  word 
music;  Friedrich  Bodenstedt,  who  gave 
the  Germans  a  taste  of  Omar  and  Bidpai, 
Hermann  Lingg,  the  last  in  whom  the 
tradition  of  the  great  epic  survived; 
Franz  Dingelstedt,  clever  opportunist. 
drifting    from    court    to    court ;    Adolf 


Friedrich,  Count  von  Schack,  poet  and 
art  lover,  to  whom  Munich  owes  its  best 
collection     of    modern    paintings,     and 

others. 

The  group  bore  the  stamp  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  letters,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  novels  of  Heyse,  and  lyrics  by 
Geibel,  its  work  did  not  penetrate  the 
people's  consciousness.  They  are  all 
dead  now,  except  the  octogenarian 
Heyse,  recently  the  subject  of  friendly 
and  unfriendly  comment  as  the  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  prize.  He  still  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  receives  in  his  home  in 
the  Luisenstrasse,  There,  at  the  tea- 
table,  presided  over  by  his  handsome 
matronly  wife,  the  writer  met  him,  some- 
what fatigued  from  the  celebration  of  his 
birthday,  which  had  brought  him  letters 
and  guests  from  far  and  near.  He  chat- 
ted pleasantly  about  those  friends,  among 
them  Paul  Lindau.  the  literary  gamin  of 
his  generation,  Ludwig  Ganghofer,  and 
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others.  Some  pliascs  of  the  modern  lit- 
erary development  were  touched  upon: 
the  theatrical  experiments  of  Remhardt, 
the  pseudo-classicism  of  Hofmannsthal, 
the  decline  of  the  poetic  drama,  as  the  ac- 
tors neglect  the  art  of  poetic  diction. 
There  was  a  delightful  simplicity  and 
dignity  in  his  manner.  The  writer  had 
once  been  under  the  spell  of  "Kinder  der 
Welt"  and  "Im  Paradiese,"  in  which  he 
struck  a  note  new  at  the  time,  and  under- 
stood the  charm  his  personality  must 
have  exerted  in  the  period  of  his  prime. 
But  there  was  the  feeling  also  that  a 
different  epoch  and  a  different  environ- 
ment would  not  appreciate  it. 

For  the  aloofness  of  Heyse  and  his  col- 
leagues from  the  great  mass  of  humanity 
struggling  about  them,  determined  the 
narrow  confines  of  their  influence.  The 
new  wave  nf  thought  that  swept  over 
Germany  thirty  >'ears  ago  brought  with  it 
a  democratic  ideal.  The  young  genera- 
tion discovered  the  .■esthetic  possibilities 
of  the  "common  people"  and  clamoured 
for  a  vitalisation  of  art  through  close 
contact  with  the  realities  of  life.  In  1886 
Michael  Georg  Conrad  founded  in  Mu- 
nich  the  first  periodical  seceding  from 


the  old  traditions:  Die  CeseUschaft. 
Young  independents  who  had  heard  the 
voice  of  Nietzsche  and  had  read  Zola, 
flocked  about  him  and  set  out  to  revise 
the  Mosaic  decalogue  and  the  Aristote- 
lian esthetics.  Conrad  was  the  battering- 
ram  in  the  fight  against  a  literature 
skimming  only  the  surface  of  polite  so- 
ciety and  ringing  with  a  pathos  based 
upon  ready-made  rhetoric. 

The  fight  was  won  and  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  history.  Many  of  Conrad's  fel- 
low-champions have  since  succumbed  to 
the  stress  and  the  pace  of  the  new  life, 
among  them  Hermann  Conrad,  whose 
Songs  of  a  Sinner  were  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  sincere  expression  of  the 
disastrous  conflicts  of  the  period ;  Lud- 
wig  Jacobowski,  Conrad's  successor  on 
the  Gesellsehaft;  Heinrich  Hart,  who 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  colossal  epic. 
Lied  der  Menschheit,  and  more  recently 
Otto  Julius  Bierbaum,  whose  Rabelaisian 
humour  and  naked  insolence  were  re- 
lieved by  a  touch  of  Anacreontic  grace. 
But  Conrad  survived  them  and  when  he 
comes  from  his  home  on  the  outskirts  to 
some  public  gathering  in   Munich  his 
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robust  figure  with  the  strong  head  still 
dominates  his  environment.  No  one  can 
see  him  in  his  velvet  coat  and  soft  slouch 
hat  at  a  lecture  by  Berhaeren  in  the 
"Neue  Verein,"  without  recognising  a 
personality  towering  far  above  that  con- 
ventionally elegant  audience  which  was 
hardly  ready  to  appreciate  the  Belgian's 
message :  "La  Culture  de  I'Enthous- 
iasme."  For  the  attitude  of  Germany's 
intellectuals  is  either  hi7  admirari  or  mu- 


tual admiration  within  national  and  racial 
boundary  lines.  Yet  what  could  the  new 
generation  thirty  years  ago  have  ac(;om- 
plished  without  the  enthusiasm  of  men 
like  Michael  Georg  Conrad  and  Karl 
Henckell? 

For  Henckell,  too,  was  in  that  audi- 
ence, he  who  coined  for  those  modern- 
ists the  term  "Griindeutschland" — most 
appropriate  since  they  were  mostly  men 
barely  out  of  the  university.    As  the  au- 
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thor  of  one  of  the  prefaces  to  their  first 
collective  lyrical  utterance,  Mod  erne 
Dicliter-Charaktere,  he  was  as  closely 
identified  with  the  movement  as  any  of 
them.  But  Henckell -is"  essentially  an 
eclectic  appreciator  and  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  dogmatically  guided  by 
their  programme.  At  the  head  of  a  pub- 
lishing business  of  brief  duration  but 
ideal  policies,  he  brought  out  admirably 
comprehensive  collections  of  the  world's 


poetry,  Sonnenbhtmen  and  Buck  der 
Freiheit,  in  which  he  introduced  to  Ger- 
man readers  Ada  Negri  and  other  foreign 
poets  mostly  through  translations  of  his 
own.  He  has  never  courted  more  re- 
munerative literary  work  and  has  re- 
mained true  to  his  calling  and  his  ideals. 
Not  a  native,  though  a  thoroughly  nat- 
uralised citizen  of  Munich,  he  fonns  an 
independent  link  between  extreme  fac- 
tions and  keeps  aloof  from  petty  personal 
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squabbles  and  professional  jealousies 
that  have  taken  the  place  of  the  greater 
issues  of  the  past,  A  little  portly  of  fig- 
ure and  bearing,  Henckeli  has  an  air  of 
perennial  youthfulness  and  a  touch  of  re- 
fined sybaritism.  His  latest  books  of 
verse,  Im  Weitergehen  and  £m  Lebens- 
lied,  reflect  his  we!l-poised  personality 
and  a  temperament  susceptible  to  subtle- 
ties of  mood  and  manner. 

Like  Henckell,  the  woman  most  inti- 
mately affiliated  with  "Grundeutschland," 
Frau  Anna  Croissant-Rust,  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  Munich,  but  has  lived  there  for 


many  jears.  Heartily  approving  of  the 
movement,  she  was  an  early  contributor 
to  its  periodicals.  One  of  the  first  in 
whom  the  social  conscience  was  awak- 
ened to  an  understanding  of  the  vital 
problems  that  daily  confront  the  "com- 
mon people,"  she  applied  the  naturalistic 
principle  in  her  stories  of  Bavarian  peas- 
ants and  Munich  factory  workers.  She 
outgrew  its  extreme  manifestations,  for 
she  has  true  artistic  feeling,  poetic  senti- 
ment and  an  exquisite  sense  of  humour. 
But  her  personal  relations  with  the  new 
school  arc  as  close  as  ever.    The  writer 
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found  her  in  her  delightfully  quiet  rural 
home  in  Pasing,  opposite  the  house  once 
occupied  by  Bierbaum  and  his  Italian 
wife.  Her  well-shaped  head  with  the 
finely  chiselled  features  was  familiar  to 
nie  through  the  portrait  by  Kreidolf,  one 
of  Munich's  most  interesting  artists.  But 
neither  brush  nor  camera  can  convey  the 
expression  of  her  eyes.  They  are  the 
eyes  of  one  who  has  seen  the  suffering 
of  mankind  and  from  her  wide  experi- 
ence has  gleaned  profound  understand- 
ing and  sympathy.  She  had  just  been 
reading  that  monumental  novel  by  Crete 
Meisel-Hess,  Die  fntellcklnellctt,  and  be- 


fore long  we  plunged  into  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  Ellen  Key,  the 
Swedish,  and  Frau  Meisel-Hess,  the  Ger- 
man champion  of  sexual  reform  through 
maternity  protection,  whom  she  consid- 
ers by  far  the  more  logical  and  lucid 
thinker  of  the  two.  For  it  is  impossible 
in  the  intellectual  circles  of  Germany  to- 
day not  to  touch  a  topic  that  barely 
looms  upon  the  horizon  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  but  is  the  subject  of  scien- 
tific investigation  and  economic  interest 
in  the  empire  which  needs  a  large  popu- 
lation for  its  colonial  and  military 
schemes  and  sees  its  birtliratc  at  a  stand- 
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stii!.  Moreover,  the  problem  of  love  and 
marriage  had  entered  largely  into  the 
private  life  of  members  of  the  group 
who  attempted  to  live  their  vague  theo- 
ries of  reform,  and  the  hostess  gave 
glimpses  of  the  sordid  tragedies  which 
the  unwritten  history  of  that  generation 
holds.  But  she  has  also  a  rich  store  of 
amusing  reminiscences  of  the  tumnltu- 
ous  period  when  even  harmless  meetings 
of  the  literary  secession  were  not  safe 
from  interference  by  the  police. 

For  however  strongly  the  individualis- 
tic trend  of  German  thought  tends  toward 
segregation,  the  Germans  love  to  con- 
gregate and  organise  for  various  pur- 
poses, from  the  Turnverein  and  Manner- 
chor,  dear  to  the  German  in  America,  to 
the  innumerable  societies  with  a  varying 
intellectual  programme  which  prove 
what  the  Germans  themselves  call  their 
"Vereinsmeierei."  Munich  has  had  and 
still  has  a  fair  share  of  them.  Josef 
Ruederer,  Munich-bom  and  bred,  whose 
racy,  trenchant  pen  traces  the  portrait  of 
his  city  in  a  most  illuminating  little  book, 
gives  vivid  pictures  of  these  features  of 
its  literary  life.  From  the  time  when 
Heinrich  Ritter  von  Reder,  colonel  in  the 
Bavarian  army  and  singer  of  stirring 
lyrics  was  tippling  with  Geibel  in  the 
"Krokodil,"  a  number  of  places  where 
people  meet  over  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  have  become  famous  as  the 
haunts  of  Munich  poets.  There  were 
the  "modern  evenings"  in  the  "Isarlust," 
the  "Nebcnregierung"  in  a  resort  of  the 
Adalbertstrasse.  the  "Elf  Scharfrichter" 
in  the  Turkenstrasse.  the  "Boul'  Mich' " 
of  Munich's  I^ttn  Quarter,  and  others. 
But  what  is  more  plastic  and  subject  to 
change  than  Bohemia?  Even  since  the 
publication  of  Ruederer's  book  in  1007 
its  physiognomy  has  changed.  The 
"Simplizissimus"  in  the  Turkenstrasse  is 
still  toward  midnight  the  rendezvous  of 
writers  and  artists,  especially  of  Roda- 
Roda  and  others  of  the  staff  of  the 
weekly  of  the  same  name,  but  there  is  less 
genuine,  whole-hearted  abandon  to  the 
spirit  of  play,  which  made  the  gather- 
ings of  ^funich's  intellectuals  so  delight- 
ful in  former  times  even  to  the  stranger 
i>nd  mere  onlooker.  The  famous  Cafe 
Stephanie  in  the  Ludwigstrasse  presents 
as  great  a  variety  of  racial  and  profes- 


sional types  as  one  can  meet  under  one 
roof,  but  it  is  more  a  centre  of  poseurs 
than  of  producers.  The  Keue  Verein 
has  pretty  nearly  succeeded  in  gathering 
into  its  fold  the  numerous  groups,  but  its 
meetings  are  rarely  of  an  unceremonious 
social  character  and  their  apparently 
placid  surface  is  sometiines  disturbed  by 
nagging  and  squabbling,  the  besetting  na- 
tional vices. 

Perhaps  Josef  Ruederer  ts  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  spirit  of  petty  intrigue 
rampant  in  the  literary  world  of  Munich 
— as  other  places.  Although  his  art  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  native  soil  and 
comes   under   the  head   of   the   now   so 
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popular  "Heimatskunst,"  his  stories  and 
his  plays  are  not  as  popular  as  they  de- 
serve to  be.  His  "Schmied  von  Kochel," 
based  upon  an  episode  in  the  city's  his- 
tory, had  only  a  brief  run  and  an  earlier 
work,  Fahnenweihe,  which  was  to  be 
played  last  season,  was  withdrawn  after 
dress  rehearsal  when  a  dispute  caused 
illness"  of  a  leading  man.  Perhaps 
Ruederer  knows  his  Munich  too  well  and 
the  mordant  satire  and  grim  pathos  of 
his  book  are  only  too  well  justified. 


Other  dramatists  of  the  new  school 
were  more  successful.  Ernst  Rosmer, 
whose  name  the  writer  first  met  in  the 
Sate  Musenalmanach  edited  by  Bier- 
banm  in  the  nineties,  had  written  some 
problem  plays  before  the  poetic  drama 
Koiiigskinder  established  her  position  in 
German  letters  and  the  opera  by  Hum- 
perdinck  made  her  the  most  widely 
known  of  women  dramatists.  She  is  of 
Austrian  descent  but  a  child  of  Munich. 
Her  father  was  Heinrich  Forges,  the  ar- 
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dent  champion  of  Wagner,  and  her  hus- 
band is  Dr.  Max  Bernstein,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  himself  a  playwright.  In  her 
attractive  apartment  in  the  Bricnner- 
strasse,  the  writer  had  an  interesting 
talk  with  her,  and  the  literary  personality 
became  a  human  reality.  It  was  the  au- 
thor of  Dammerung,  that  intensely  grip- 
ping and  intimately  subtle  drama  of 
father,  daughter  and  the  "other  woman," 
who  said : 

It  is  the  indefinite  and  inexpressible  that 
has  the  greatest  influence  upon  us,  even  as  in 
education  what  merely  dawns  upon  our  sub- 
consciousness and  cannot  be  said  is  of  utmost 
importance. 

Her  interest  in  music  has  doubled  since 
her  daughter  has  decided  to  make  it  her 
profession  and  promises  to  become  an 
excellent  violinist,  and  speaking  of 
women  composers  she  had  known,  she 
remarked : 

They  all  lack  something — perhaps  counter- 
point. But  they  are  only  the  humus  preparing 
the  soil  for  those  to  follow. 

Frau  Bernstein  is  a  tall,  well-built 
blonde  with  a  rather  pale,  sensitive  face, 
dresses  with  exquisite  taste,  and  made  a 
charming  picture  at  the  tea-table,  at 
which  were  assembled  Countess  Baudis- 
sin,  a  gifted  novelist.  Baroness  Gumppen- 
berg,  wife  of  the  brilliant  satirist  Hanns 
von  Gumppenberg,  P>aulein  Studeny,  an 
Austrian  violinist,  and  Mrs.  Galston,  the 
handsome  Russian  wife  of  the  English 
pianist,  who  is  to  tour  America  this 
season,  herself  an  excellent  musician. 
Frau  Bernstein  is  a  bright  talker  and  a 
sympathetic  listener,  and  understands 
the  art  of  making  others  talk.  This  gift 
no  less  than  her  varied  •  interests  have 
made  her  home  a  centre  of  intellectual 
life  in  Munich. 

If  the  home  of  Ernst  Rosmer,  the 
dramatist,  has  a  touch  of  worldliness 
about  it,  that  of  llelene  Bohlau,  the 
novelist,  has  an  atmosphere  of  world-re- 
moteness. Far  out  in  Schwabing  near 
the  Englische  Garten  lives  that  remark- 
able woman,  whose  quaint  humour  has 
endeared  her  to  the  readers  of  her  stories 
of  old  Weimar,  and  whose  spiritual  in- 
sight has  given  her  problem  novels  a 
haunting  vitality  few  works  of  fiction 
possess.     Matronly  in  figure,  simple  in 


dress,  natural  and  genuine  in  manner, 
lies  appearance  agreed  perfectly  with 
preconceived  notions  of  that  broad- 
minded,  whole-souled  woman.  She  has 
told  the  singular  romance  of  her  life  in 
her  last  book,  Isebies,  how  she,  the 
daughter  of  a  family  since  the  days  of 
Goethe  prominent  in  the  intellectual  life, 
of  Weimar,  left  home  and  parents  when 
a  mere  girl  to  follow  the  man  of  her 
choice  to  Turkey,  where  he,  unable  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  his  Catholic  wife, 
was  naturalised,  and  as  Omar  al  Raschid 
Bey  became  her  husband.  A  scholar 
(leei)ly  versed  in  Eastern  thought,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  a  philosophy  of  life 
based  upon  old  Sanscrit  wisdom  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  work,  died.  The 
book  has  just  appeared  under  the  title 
Das  hohe  Z'xcl  dcr  Erkenntuiss  and  is 
considered  a  valuable  contribution  to  a 
monastic  rea<ling  of  life. 

Frau  l^ohlau's  wide  human  sympathy 
soon  gave  our  conversation  a  spontaneity 
and  intimacy  usually  reached  only  after 
some  acquaintance.  Even  before  she 
knew  my  international  antecedents  and 
cosmopolitan  leanings  she  remarked: 

**It  should  be  an  ideal  position  to  stand  out- 
side of  all  boundary  linos  and  feel  cosmopoli- 
tan." 

She  has  a  country  home  and  would  live 
there  all  the  year  around  but  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  son  is  putting  off  that 
move ;  and  when  she  was  told  that*  not  a 
few  professional  men  and  women  of 
America  are  haunted  by  the  Three  Acres 
and  Liberty  ideal,  she  said  thoughtfully : 
"Yes.  even  the  international  cosmopoli- 
tan, apparently  at  home  everywhere,  is 
fundamentallv  a  home-creature." 

The  startling  similarity  of  certain 
strata  of  society  all  over  the  world  was 
discussed,  and  she  remarked  that  differ- 
entiation really  begins  with  those  who 
live  outside  of  the  narrow  confines  of 
Philislia.  The  subject  of  the  drama 
turned  up  and  called  forth  remarks  which 
sound  like  rank  heresies  in  our  stage- 
struck  days;  Frau  Bohlau  calls  the  ac- 
tor's art  the  crudest  of  all,  make-up,  cos- 
tume, pose,  everything  about  it  being  still 
in  a  barbarous  stage. 

Ricarda  Iluch,  whose  historical  and 
critical   studies  of  German  romanticism 
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and  the  Italian  Risorgimento  have  given 
her  a  reputation  as  a  scholar,  while  ber 
fiction  and  her  poetry  have  won  a  small 
circle  of  warm  admirers,  lives  with  her 
daughter  in  a  "Gartcnhaus"  in  the  Kaul- 
bachstrasse  of  literary  tradition,  just 
back  of  the  university.  It  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  street  that  its  atmos- 
phere reflects  her  own  aloofness  from 
the  commonplace  traflfic  of  the  week-day 
world.  Her  personality,  too,  suggests 
the  elusive  qualities  of  her  stories:  in- 
tellectual distinction  and  poetic  grace. 
If  one  did  not  know  that  she  was  twice 
married  and  twice  disappointed  in  her 
choice — Munich  being  small  and  even 
the  stranger  promptly  initiated  into  the 
private  history  of  its  celebrities — one 
would  not  credit  her  with  a  deep  emo- 
tional life.  For  her  North-Gennan  tem- 
perament holds  her  in  leash  and  has 
given  her  a  reserve  which  forms  some- 
thing like  an  armour  about  her  real  self. 
It  is  her  poetry,  concentrated  in  essence, 
condensed  in  form,  yet  revealing  hidden 
sources  of  emotional  and  imaginative 
fervour,  that  most  directly  mirrors  her 
character,  unless  one  chooses  to  trace  it 
in  her  heroines,  like  herself  patricians  by 
birth  and  breeding,  but  poets  at  heart. 

Few  women  writers  of  Germany  equal 
Isolde  Kurz  in  a  liberal  reading  of  life, 
mature  judgment  and  refined  taste.  She 
keeps  aloof  from  the  contemporary  cur- 
rent of  German  life.  She  regrets  the 
change  that  has  come  over  her  country 
since  the  Franco-Geniian  war.  She 
said  that  the  delirium  of  military  glory 
and  material  power  have  bred  conceit 
and  dimmed  the  critical  judgment. 
Talent  is  abundant  in  the  young  genera- 
tion, but  it  is  undisciplined.  The  organs 
of  creative  production  are  there,  the 
tools — but  the  result  is  hopeless  flounder- 
ing. People  are  too  willing  to  discard 
old  cultural  values  for  political  victories. 
Yet  there  was  no  touch  of  pessimism  in 
these  melancholy  reflections.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Florentinische  Noveilen,  mas- 
terpieces of  fiction,  and  of  the  narrative 
poem  Die  Kinder  der  Lilith,  impressed 
one  as  a  thoroughly  modern  woman  of 
a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  humani- 
tanan  sympathies  and  an  uncompromis- 
chaiacter. 

identified  with  modern 


German  drama   has  been  more  widely 
discussed   than   the  actor-author  Frank 
Wedekind.     With  Friihlings  Erwachen 
— Spring's  Azvakening — the  tragedy  of 
puberty  which  has  been  badly  translated 
into  English  and  is  to  be  played  in  New 
York  this  season,  began  the  long  line  of 
his  works,  showing  such  tendency  toward 
exaggeration  of  matter  and  manner,  that 
it    was    difficult   to    fathom   his   ethical 
point  of  view  or  his  aesthetical  motives. 
At  times  he  seems  a  Teutonised  G.  B.  S., 
at  others  a  cynical  Mephistopheles,  and  at 
all  times  a  poseur.     After  the  meeting 
in  the  "Rathskeller,"  arranged  by  Henck- 
ell,    who    has    little    in    common    with 
him  and  yet  is  his  close  friend,  the  writer 
revised  her  notions  of  the  man  and  even 
her  opinions  of  his  work.    For  his  man- 
ner was  serious,  entirely  unaflFected  and 
of  a  spontaneous  frankness  which  some- 
times  seemed   almost   naive.     He   plies 
one  with  questions  which  show  an  open 
and  alert  mind,  and  whatever  he  says 
bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity.    An  ardent 
believer  in  the  "cultural  mission"  of  the 
Germans,  he  ascribes  to  their  influence 
whatever  America   has   achieved,   espe- 
cially in  literature.     Under  the  impres- 
sion  that  the    Germans   outnumber   all 
other    foreign    elements    in   the   United 
States,  he  was  amazed  when  he  heard  of 
the  enormous  proportion   of  Jews  and 
Italians.    He  admitted  that  the  antago- 
nism between  Germany  and  America,  ar- 
tificially bred  by  a  part  of  the  German 
press,  is  due  to  Gennany's  unwillingness 
to  recognise  in  America  a  rival,  just  as  it 
resents  recognising  merits  in  a  French- 
man, because  France  is  the  arch  enemy. 
That  Verhaeren  and  Maeterlinck  have  a 
certain  measure  of  success  in  Germany 
he   attributes   to   their    Flemish   origin. 
But  he  did  not  fail  to  add:    "After  all, 
what  is  there  in  the  works  of  either  that 
has   not   been   said   before   by   German 
poets?'' 

All  this  was  said  quietly  and  simply, 
with  no  attempt  at  smartness  or  at  cudg- 
elling by  argument.  The  greatest  sur- 
prise came  when  his  wife,  who  appears 
with  him  in  his  plays,  turned  the  con- 
versation to  woman  suffrage.  Judging 
from  the  characters  he  gives  his  hero- 
ines one  expected  him  to  be  a  rabid  anti- 
feminist,  and  yet  he  listened  with  defer- 
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ence,  even  when  Fraii  Erika  said  ' 
suffrage  wonld  eventually  come  and 
bring  great  changes,  not  the  least  among 
them  the  curbing  of  man's  craze  for  mili- 
tary conquest. 

Many  more  men  and  women  of  na- 
tional repute  make  Munich  tlieir  resi- 
dence. At  the  home  of  Karl  Henckcli 
and  his  wife  in  Bodenhauscn  the  writer 
met  Norbert  Jacques  and  his  bride, 
Jacques  has  only  two  or  three  books  to 
his  credit,  but  is  considered  anionp  the 
most  promising  of  late  arrivals.  lie  is 
now  on  a  voyage  around  the  world  and 
is  likely  to  write  a  fascinating  book  of 
travel,  for  he  is  an  individual  observer 
and  has  an  admirably  plastic  style. 
Schwabing,  the  I-^tin  Quarter  beyond 
the  Academy,  is  the  home  of  Fricdrich 
Freksa.  the  author  of  Si(ii!i(ri(»i,  and  the 
husband  of  Margarete  Bcutlcr.  who 
some  years  ago  in  a  volume  of  verse 
gave  eloquent  utterance  to  the  message  of 
Ellen  Key  ami  Crete  Meiscl-Hess.  Tut- 
zing  is  now  the  home  of  Maria  Janit- 
schek,  wliose  poetry,  full  of  a  strange 
symbolism  and  rich  colour,  struck  a  new 
note,  and  whose  early  stories  of  Hves  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  of  the  soul  against 
the  bondage  of  the  senses  still  occupy  a 
place  by  themselves.  Lily  Braun,  too, 
•is  a  resident  of  Munich:  once  identified 
with  Ethical  Culture,  then  Socialist 
propaganda,  she  now  writes  memoirs  of 
documentary  value.  There  is  also  Max 
Halbe,  the  dramatist,  whose  Yoiitk  and 
Mother  Earth  have  been  annotmced  for 
American  production.  There  is  Alexan- 
der von  Gleicben  Russwurm.  a  descen- 
dant of  Schiller  and  student  of  social 
customs  and  manners.  There  is  TIanns 
von  Gumppenberg,  dramatist  and  satir- 
ist, who  has  written  the  most  clever 
parodies  upon  contemporary  German 
verse  and  is  editing  a  black-and-white 
magazine,  Licht  utid  Schattcn.  There 
is  Ludwig  Thoma,  the  portraitist  of  the 
Bavarian  peasant  and  the  Afunich  bour- 


geois. And  there  is  Dr.  Georg  Hirth, 
brother  of  Columbia's  professor  of  Chi- 
nese, the  fotmdcr  of  Jugcnd,  a  magazine 
which  revolutionised  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion in  Germany  and  influenced  even 
American  cartoonists.  Dr.  Hirth  him- 
self is  an  cnibadiment  of  3'outb  and  a 
strong  personality.  He  entertains  lav- 
ishly and  on  his  birthday — the  seventieth 
I  think — presented  every  contributor 
with  his  photograph  and  autograph. 

[.astly  there  is  the  phalanx  of  redoubt- 
able pens  which  Albert  Langen, -the  pub- 
lisher and  son-ui-law  of  Bjornsen  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  his  periodical  of 
[irotest,  Siinplicissitiiiis.  Its  fearless  de- 
lumciation  of  political,  moral  and  Other 
conventional  lies  of  the  government  and 
of  society,  its  audacious  heresies  in  every 
ilomain  of  thought,  made  it  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  radical  opposition.  Confisca- 
tion of  the  paper  and  incarceration  of  the 
editors  were  frequent  in  the  earlier  years 
of  its  existence.  But  it  could  not  be 
"squelched."  Its  cartoonists  still  furnish 
a  commentary  of  contemiwrary  history 
in  daring  caricatures.  Its  writers  repre- 
sent the  same  spirit.  When  Gustav 
Mcyrink.  wlio.sc  symbolical,  whimsical, 
unique  sketches  were  first  published  by 
Langen.  says,  that  he  wishes  to  own  a 
letter-box  that  can  be  "flushed."  he 
drastically  characterises  the  work  of 
Thoma,  Roda-Roda.  Dr.  Owlglass  and 
his  own.  For  their  robust  humour  and 
acriil  satire  act  like  a  strong  disinfectant, 
offensive  and  perhaps  corrosive,  but 
ra<lically  cleansing.  The  brain  "flushed" 
hy  their  writings  can  harbour  no  mold 
or  dust,  cobwebs  or  microbes. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  these  outposts  of 
proseut-day  radicalism  to  the  well-poised, 
j)acific  survivor  of  a  conservative  past. 
But  "in  our  Lord's  700"  f which  is 
the  title  of  a  clever  hook  by  Anna 
Croissant-Ru.'it'),  there  is  surely  room 
enough  for  the  Hcvscs  as  well  as  the 
Mevrinks. 
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An  extract  from  a  personal  letter  bear- 
ing an  Indianapolis  postmark 

Every  month  Riley  frets  and  stews  because 
he  can't  get  his  Bookman  on  time. 

Now  this  is  a  bouquet  which  we  think 
very  worth  while  printing.  The  memory 
of  it  should  cheer  and  stimulate  through 
the  pleasant  autumn  days  "when  the 
frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  and  the  corn  is 
in  the  shock." 

II 

Couched  in  a  somewhat  less  enthusi- 
astic tone  is  the  letter  from  Rahway, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  familiar  stationery 
of  Miss  Carolyn  Wells.  Last  month  we 
printed  a  good  natured  little  paragraph 
to  the  effect  that  an  anecdote  that  was 
being  used  by  the  publisher  of  Miss 
Wells's  latest  book — latest  at  the  exact 
moment  of  writing — was  not  exactly 
new.    Miss  Wells  writes: 

Do  you  suppose  for  a  minute  that  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  that  old  story's  continued  crop- 
ping up?  Do  you  suppose  I  like  to  pay  my 
clipping  bureau  five  cents  every  two  or  three 
days  for  a  copy  of  that  fool  yarn  in  the  Jay 
Corner's  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom?  And  don't 
you  suppose  that  I  hold  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company  solely  responsible  for  its  ubiquity. 
For  they  are  the  only  ones  who  ever  received 
my  MSS.  that  way,  and  they  started  it!  So 
there  now !  Now  then,  to  get  even.  I've  con- 
tracted to  write  a  serious,  wise,  sapient  and 
exhaustive  treatise  of  instruction  as  to  how  to 
write  a  detective  story.  This  is  no  foolery,  but 
the  real  thing,  and  will  be  published  with  due 
gravity.  I  am  studying  all  the  pertinent  lore 
I  can  find,  but  of  your  courtesy,  won't  you  tell 
me  of  any  book  or  article  you  may  know  of 
that  would  interest  me.  Also,  do  you  know 
of  any  worth-while  detective  authors  in  French 
or  German  (or  other  tongue)  who  have  never 
been  translated?  Also,  is  The  IVoman  in 
White  a  detective  story?  And  have  you  a  com- 
plete index  of  The  Bookman  that  would  show 
any  helpful  articles  on  this  subject  that  may, 
can,  or  must  have  appeared  in  its  often  erudite 
pages? 

First  we  offer  the  amende  honourable, 
and  then  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  auestions  which   Miss  Wells  asks. 


We  fear  that  we  can  give  Miss  Wells  no 
practical  assistance  whatever  in  the  mat- 
ter of  good  detective  stories  of  conti- 
nental origin  that  have  not  yet  been 
translated.  Judging  from  the  bulk  of 
translations  of  recent  years  we  should 
say  that  any  European  author  who  es- 
capes must  be  superlatively  bad.  In  our 
opinion  Wilkie  Collins's  The  IVoman  in 
White  is  most  emphatically  not.  a  de- 
tective story.  By  a  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation The  Moonstone  might  be  called 
one.  In  reply  to  the  last  question  we 
beg  to  call  Rliss  Wells's  attention  to  an 
article  entitled  "The  Detective  in  Fic- 
tion," which  appeared  in  The  Bookman 
for  Mav,  1902. 

Ill 

The  following  letter  comes  from  Buf- 
falo, New  York: 

You  had  one  keen  reader  in  BufTalo  of  your 
article  *'H.  C.  Bunner  and  His  Circle"  in  the 
June  Bookman.  Bunner  is  an  especial  passion 
of  mine.  His  short  story,  "The  Third  Figure 
of  the  Cotillion"  is  a  positive  gem,  and  Bunner 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  ten  years  ahead  of 
his  time  in  the  short  story  art. 

In  his  Made  in  France  he  speaks  of  the 
dearth  of  good  translations  of  Maupassant.  H^ 
mentions  one  Sturgis  as  the  best  at  that  time. 
Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  send 
me  the  name  or  names  of  translators  of  the 
Frenchman  whom  you  regard  as  the  best.  I 
hope  some  time  to  buy  all  of  Maupassant,  and 
do  not  want  to  get  hold  of  such  a  book,  for 
instance,  as  I  struck  about  a  year  ago,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  translation  of  Daudet's  Tartarin 
of  Tarascon.     It  was  positively  incoherent. 

If  there  has  been  any  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter of  translators  of  the  Frenchman  in  the 
past,  will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  it  if  con- 
veniently   possible. 

In  one  way  or  another  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  from  that  article  about  "H. 
C.  Bunner  and  His  Circle."  The  article 
was  planned  because  we  felt  that  Bunner 
had  never  had  his  full  meed  of  appre- 
ciation, and  because  we  believed  that 
there  existed  a  very  discriminating 
though  perhaps  a  small  audience  that 
would  be  keenly  interested  in  the  paper. 
Since  publishing  it,  however,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  audience 
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is  a  much  larger  one  than  we  had  sup- 
posed. Guy  de  Maupassant  has  not  yet 
had  a  Jeremiah  Curtin,  a  Frank  Vizetelly 
or  a  Catherine  Prescott  Wormeley — in 
other  words,  a  translator  of  distinct  per- 
sonality— to  present  his  books  to  the 
English  reading  world.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  present  a 
complete  edition  of  De  Maupassant  in 
English.  Before  that  there  were,  of 
course,  Bunner's  highly  sympathetic 
adaptations  and  various  translations  of 
such  well  known  talcs  as  **Thc  Neck- 
lace." There  are  now  one  or  two  edi- 
tions of  De  Maupassant  in  English  that 
are  not  positively  bad,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  nothing  astonishing.  In 
March  and  April,  191 1.  Thk  Bookman 
published  papers  on  "The  Best  Transla- 
tions," by  Mr.  Calvin  Winter.  In  the 
second  of  these  papers  our  Buffalo  cor- 
respondent will  find  something  about 
translations  of  the  modern  Frenchmen 
including  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

IV 

From  the  United  States  Navy  Pay 
Office  at  Manila,  Mr.  David  Potter,  the 
author  of  The  Eleventh  Hour,  writes  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  certain 
neglected  fellow-novelists. 

I  cannot  tamely  submit  to  the  silences  of 
your  "Invasion  of  Africa,"  in  the  September 
Bookman.  That  number  has  only  just  come 
undei;  my  eye,  and  thus  a  certain  invidious  sup- 
pression has  only  now  become  known  to  me. 

Sir,  why  forbid  to  Dr.  Mayo  and  his 
Kaloolah  that  section  of  the  map  north  of 
Mr.  Harold  Bindloss  and  east  of  Captain 
Marryatt — inclining  whither  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  once  loomed  portentous  in  our 
"jogerfy"  books?  Surely,  pre-emption  dating 
■  not  merely  from  the  last  generation,  but  from 
the  one  before  that,  gives  Mayo  some  right 
to  "prove  up"  his  claim ! 

Kaloolah f  Why,  sir!  without  that  charming 
daughter  of  the  Framazug  and  her  redoubtable 
"Jon'than"  Romer.  the  stories  of  Rider  Hag- 
gard— those  inimitable  "extravagances"  you 
refer  to — would  never  have  been  possible.  If 
you  don't  think  so,  re-read  Kaloolah  and  see 
for  yourself. 

Alas!  Vm  used  to  having  the  idylls  of  my 
youth  not  only  shattered,  but  forgotten.  Where 
is  "Frank  Forester"  and  where  "Frank  Fair- 


leight"?  And  where  are  the  Melvilles — 
American  Herbert  of  the  South  Sea  Isles,  and 
British  G.  Whyte  of  Melton-Mowbray  and  the 
Midlands?  These  may  disappear,  if  they  must, 
but  when  it  comes  to  African  orientation,  I 
cannot  consent  to  allow  William  Starbuck 
Mayo  to  be  "wiped  off  the  map"! 

From  Chicago  comes  another  attempt 
to  reopen  a  once  more  or  less  celebrated 
case.  We  do  not  in  the  least  question 
the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eberly 
(jross  and  his  supporters,  but  from  the 
proofs  submitted  to  us  wt  certainly  have 
seen  no  evidence  of  that  rare  talent  which 
created  Cyrano  de  Ber^erac  and  VAigon 
as  they  were  presented  to  the  world. 

About  two  years  have  passed  since  previous 
correspondence  concerning  the  status  of  Ed- 
mund Rostand  in  the  literary  world.  Your 
publication  still  salutes  him  as  a  true  poet,  and 
an  ornament  of  literature. 

He  is,  in  fact,  a  perhaps  insane  philogist, 
playwright,  symbolist  and  an  out  and-out 
plagiarist. 

I  possess  adequate  proofs  of  his  plagiarism. 
His  "Cyrano,"  "L'Aiglon"  and  "Chantecler" 
teem  with  the  literary  and  dramatic  expres- 
sions of  Samuel  Ebcrly  Gross. 

Two  years  ago  you  examined  the  showing 
made  by  an  attorney  of  Mr.  Gross.  (This 
attorney  never  knew  any  French.)  You  cour- 
teously declined  to  examine  proofs  which  I 
offered  to  send.  You  exculpated  Rostand — 
as  all  the  American  literati  have  done.  It 
still  remains.  I  believe,  that  all  these  expose 
their  lack  of  true  knowledge  of  the  case. 

Should  you,  at  any  time,  yourself  desire  to 
knoxv  that  Rostand  is  a  literary  pirate,  pure 
and  simple,  I  shall  be  able  and  willing  to  place 
sufficient  proofs  under  your  observation. 

1.  I  have  an  extended  critique  of  Rostand. 

2.  An  article  accompanied  by  100  parallels — 
of  words,  characters,  situations. 

3.  A  quadruple  showing  of  65  examples  ex- 
tending through  the  three  French  plays. 

I  studied  the  case  three  years.  It  may  re- 
main, outside  of  Shakespeare,  the  cause  cSUhrg 
in  literature. 

VI 

The  following  came  some  time  ago 
from  a  writer  whose  address  is  40  Ave- 
nue Charles  Floquet,  Paris,  France: 

Having  assimilated  the  article  entitled 
"  'Twice-Told  Tales'  of  the  Magazines"  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Bookman,  I  havt 
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induced  myself  to  tell  for  the  first  time  an 
anecdote  which  shows  clearly,  to  me,  at  least, 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  story- robbing 
fence.  This  letter  is  not  written  with  any 
vaporous  hope  of  seeing  it  in  print;  it  is  writ- 
ten to  ask  whether  you  or  the  author  of  your 
article  are  aware  that  cases  like  that  which  I 
am  al)OUt  to  relate  spring  up  in  the  writing 
world  as  a  sort  of  counter-poison  to  the  cases 
given  in  your  article. 

When  I  was  at  the  ambitious  but  green  age 
of  sixteen  I  conceived  the  idea  that  1  could 
write  stories.  I  was  imaginative;  plot^  flocked 
through  my  head  which  I  ached  to  put  upon 
paper  and  publish.  My  short-story  technique 
was  just  alK)ut  what  might  be  expected  of 
your  average  schoolboy  of  sixteen  :  however,  as 
my  ignorance  of  technique  was  accompanied 
by  an  equal  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  tech- 
nique was  necessary,  I  put  my  plots  upon  paper 
and  had  them  typewritten.  The  one  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  the  best,  I  sent  to  one  of  the 
greatest  "popular  story"  magazines  in  New 
York — and  awaited  results. 

Now  the  plot  of  this  story  was  original, 
fantastic,  highly  imaginative — a  plot  of  value, 
as  I  now  realise.  Its  presentation  on  paper 
was  formless — something  in  the  nature  of  a 
detailed  story-synopsis.  Two  weeks  passed, 
and  it  was  returned  (quite  naturally)  with 
the  usual  rejection  slip.  Three  or  four  months 
passed.  One  day  I  chanced  to  buy  the  latest 
copy  of  that  magazine.  Lo!  an  alluring  title, 
a  garniture  of  introductory  dialogue  and  col- 
ouring with  crime  and  cross-purposes,  and  then 
my  story — not  word  for  word,  please  under- 
stand, but  my  plot — detail  for  detail !  And 
that  magazine  was  (and  is)  one  of  the  great 
magazines  admitted  to  the  most  select  com- 
pany on  the  newsstands. 

Like  the  writer  of  your  January  article,  I  am 
inclined  to  look  askance  at  coincidence  in  these 
cases.  I  am  far  more  inclined  to  look  squarely 
in  the  face  the  fact  that  there  are,  even  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  reputable  magazines, 
readers  who  also  write — and  rciise. 

No  proof  of  the  foregoing  statements  exist, 
or  ever  has  existed,  except  my  undated  manu- 
script, and  the  number  of  the  magazine  in 
which  the  published  story  appeared.  The 
manuscript  was  never,  before  or  after,  sub- 
mitted to  another  magazine ;  and  the  only 
other  person  who  had  seen  it  was  the  unedu- 
cated girl  who  typewrited  it  in  my  presence. 

Will  you  admit  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  story-robbing  fence? 


VII 

In  his  article  on  "Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee" in  "The  South  in  Fiction" 
series  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Marcossen  made  the 
curious  mistake  of  alluding  to  James 
Lane  Allen's  King  Solomon  of  Ken- 
tucky as  **this  black  hero."  That  was 
a  good  many  months  ago,  and  yet  hardly 
a  week  passes  in  which  the  mail  bag 
docs  not  contain  a  letter  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  error,  a  tribute  to  the  endur- 
ing qualities  of  Mr.  Allen's  little  story. 
Some  of  the  correspondents  have  been 
older  residents  of  Lexington  and  recalled 
King  Solomon  himself  and  his  house  on 
South  Limestone  Street.  Here  is  one  of 
these  letters  in  part. 

King  Solomon  was  not  a  negro.  In  the  dra- 
matic story  which  has  preserved  the  fame  of 
King  Solomon  and  written  his  name  high  on 
the  roll  of  heroes  is  this  description  of  the 
vagrant  who  was  sold  as  a  slave :  '*He  was 
apparently  jn  the  very  prime  of  life — a  strik- 
ing figure,  for  nature  at  least  had  truly  done 
s«Mne  royal  work  on  him.  Over  six  feet  in 
height,  erect,  with  limbs  well  shaped  and 
sinewy,  with  chest  and  neck  full  of  the  lines 
of  great  power,  a  large  head  thickly  covered 
with  long  reddish  hair,  eyes  blue,  face  beard- 
less, complexion  fair  but  discoloured  by  low 
passions  and  excesses — such  was  old  King 
Solomon." 

The  writer  has  often  seen  the  portrait  of 
King  Solomon  painted  from  life  by  General 
S.  W.  Price,  and  its  memory  adds  form  and 
colour  to  Mr.   Allen's  description. 

It  is  part  of  the  pathos  of  the  story  that 
a  white  man  who  had  buried  his  wife  and 
child,  in  his  loneliness  and  heart  hunger,  began 
to  drink  and  gradually  sank  lower  and  lower 
until  he  was  sold  for  vagrancy  to  a  "free 
nigger." 

VITI 

Some  lime  ago  a  correspondent  sign- 
ing the  initials  C.  W.  J.  wrote  to  ask 
about  the  origin  of  the  familiar  line  "He 
that  runs  may  read."  C.  W.  J.  ascribed 
it  to  Tennyson.  Amelie  Troubetskoy 
(Amelie  Rives)  has  since  written  to 
TiiF.  Book  MAX  tracing  the  line  back  to 
the  following  verse  of  Habakkuk: 

And  the  Lord  answered  me  and  said,  write 
the  vision  and  make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that 
he  may   run  that  readeth  it. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  G.  W. 
Smalley*s  new  series  of  Anglo- American 
Mr.  Smalley's  Memories  which  will  go 
Memories—  far     toward     justifying 

American  those     British     satirists 

Speech-makers  ^,|^o  burlesque  the  ora- 
torical habits  of  Americans.  lie  thinks 
the  instance  he  cites  is  so  extreme  that 
his  English  friends  will  find  it  incredible, 
but  if  they  have  read  their  own  writers 
on  America  they  will  hardly  be  surprised. 
From  Martin  Chuzdewit  down  to  the 
very  latest  book  of  Max  Beerbohm's 
and  G.  K.  Chesterton's  American  char- 
acters in  British  fiction  are  apt  to  display 
a  fondness  for  speech-making  in  inap- 
propriate circumstances.  Mr.  Smalley 
describes  a  dinner  given  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  in  honour  of  Mr.  Morlcy 
— "not  large  enough  to  be  called  public, 
but  yet  not  private.''  Twenty-two  per- 
sons were  at  the  table,  among  whom  were 
several  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves as  writers  and  editors.  Mr.  Car- 
negie being  ill,  his  wife  took  his  place 
but  rose  when  the  dinner  was  over  and 
asked  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  to  pre- 
side. 

In  front  of  each  guest  l»iy  an  engraved  ex- 
tract from  some  book  or  other  writing  of 
Mr.  Morlcy;  each  quotation  different,  but 
each  with  an  engraved  request  that  the  guest 
would  take  the  passage  before  him  as  the 
text  of  his  speech.  Mr.  Gilder  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  alone  were  free  to  talk  on  what  they  liked. 
Mr.  Gilder — as  if  he  were  Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man — presented  Mr.  Morley  in  a  few  words 
chosen  whh  the  scholastic  care  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Gilder.  Then  Mr.  Morley,  not  wholly 
free  from  embarrassment,  spoke  rather  briefly 
but,  as  ever,  weightily  and.  as  ever,  expressing 
the  thought  which  was  his  own  in  that  lan- 
guage of  literature  from  which  neither  poli- 
tics nor  society  ever  wholly  withdraws  him. 

I  know  not  how  to  go  on.  I  will  do  nothing 
beyond  chronicling  the  fact  that  of  the  twenty- 
two  men  present  seventeen  spoke.  But  for 
once  the  exuberance  of  American  after-dinner 
oratory  was  kept  in  check.  There  were  men 
present  of  a  distinction  such  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances  they  would  have  thought  them- 


selves entitled  to  not  less  than  half  an  hour 
apiece.  With  a  tact  for  which  no  praise  could 
be  too  high  they  contented  themselves  with 
a  modest  five  or  ten  minutes.  .  .  .  Every 
now  and  again  I  looked  at  Mr.  Morley.  He 
had  no  notion  what  he  was  to  expect,  and  as 
it  presently  dawned  upon  him  that  Mr.  Cai> 
negie  had  required  a  speech  from  almost 
every  one  of  his  guests  there  came  over  Mr. 
Morlcy's  face  an  expression  of  pleased  be- 
wilderment which  had  about  it  something  of 
religious  beauty.  The  Christian  virtues,  for 
that  night  at  any  rate,  were  his. 

It  was  a  scene  which  could  have  occurred 
nowhere  but  in  America  and  perhaps  nowhere 
in  America  except  imder  Mr.  Carnegie's  roof. 
I  have  never  told  the  story  in  England.  I 
was  sure  no  Englishman  would  believe  me. 


Excuse  for 

American 

Oratory 


This  is  one  of  many  little  signs  that 
Mr.  Smalley  has  become  more  English 

than  the  English.  Time 
out  of  mind  it  has  been 
our  custom  to  deluge 
with  oratory  the  distin- 
guished foreign  visitor  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private.  The  English  man 
of"  letters  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
fully  prepared  for  the  ordeal  that 
awaits  him  in  this  country,  and 
should  not  be  surprised  when  on  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  his  host  rises  at 
the  breakfast-table  and.  with  "We  have 
with  us  to-day  one  who,"  sets  the  ball 
rolling.  In  the  early  days  there  was 
some  excuse  for  his  not  knowing  how  to 
take  it.  The  grandiose  introductions, 
the  succeeding  tributes,  glowing  but 
vague,  nmst  have  seemed  at  first  ironical, 
till  he  learned  that  our  available  public 
speakers  had  probably  never  heard  of 
him  in  their  lives  but  were  primed  with 
oratorv  to  fit  anv  man.  Matthew  Arnold 
was  bored  by  it  all  miserably  and  let 
the  fact  be  known.  After  one  of  his 
public  lectures  for  which  tickets  were 
sold,  members  of  the  audience  would 
rise  as  in  prayer-meeting.  In  Washing- 
ton, for  example,  he  was  introduced  by 
a  United  States  Senator  who  apparently 
did   not  know   him   from  Bunyati.,  a.5\<L 
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after  the  lecture  he  was  compelled  to 
sit,  fidgety  and  perspiring,  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  till  every  leading  citizen  in 
the  audience  had  welcomed  him  to  our 
shores  in  a  speech  which,  slightly  altered, 
would  subsequently  serve  just  as  well  in 
a  nominating  convention.  But  that  was 
back  in  the  early  eighteen  eighties,  and 
nowadays  the  distinguished  stranger 
should  be  familiar  with  our  ways  and 
know  that  we  mean  no  harm  by  them. 
And  bad  as  the  practice  is,  there  is,  in  the 
case  of  the  British  visitor,  a  good  excuse 
for  it.  On  first  acquaintance  with  a 
Briton  conversational  difficulties  are,  as 
is  well  known,  often  insurmountable,  and 
the  situation  is  very  trying  to  American 
nerves,  unaccustomed  as  they  arc  to  the 
long,  silent  propinquity  of  a  fcllow-being. 
The  occasion  seems  to  demand  words  of 
some  sort  and  so  finding  it  impossible 
to  talk  to  a  Briton  we  deliver  addresses 
at  him.  That  is  the  real  reason  for  the 
tremendous  deluge  of  oratory  that  dis- 
tresses our  honoured  British  guests. 
Privatelv  thev  seem  monumental,  so  we 
cease  our  attempts  at  conversation  and 
begin  to  treat  them  as  statuary,  prepar- 
ing a  long  scries  of  speeches  as  for  un- 
veilings  and  layings  of  corner-stones.  If 
they  would  hold  up  their  own  end  better 
in  talk,  thev  would  not  so  often  find 
themselves,  like  commemorative  tablets, 
exposed  to  oratory. 


to  quite  respectable  intellects.  Let  him 
dive  into  some  golden  treasury  of  dis- 
tinguished commonplace,  sold  at  $3.50 
net,  with  a  frontispiece  of  Bouncester 
Castle  (pronounced  Buster)  and  pictures 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  taken  as  fast 
as  they  grew  up,  and  a  facsimile  of  Lord 
Algernon's  first  letter  to  his  mother.  Let 
him  read  even  the  Ncznile  Memoirs 
put^lished  last  year,  for  they  are  rated 
highly  as  very  intimate,  and  learn  that 
Lord  Something  though  of  a  kind  heart 
was  somewhat  testv  and  about  the  year 
1870  said  "Damn,"  and  that  the  third 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  pretty  wit  and 
let  him  try  and  guess  from  the  speci- 
mens the  author  gives  of  it  in  what  it 
consisted.  For  now  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury titled  folk  and  those  who  know  them 
are  printing  huge  volumes  every  year 
given  over  largely  to  things  like  this 
from  the  FtVar  of  Wakefield: 

Well,  this  I  can  say,  that  the  duchess  never 
told  me  a  syllabic  of  the  matter,  and  I  be- 
lieve her  grace  would  keep  nothing  a  secret 
from  me.  This  you  may  depend  upon  as 
fact,  that  the  next  morning  my  lord  duke 
cried  out  three  times  to  his  valet-de-chambrc, 
"Jernigan!  Jernigan!  Jernigan!  bring  me  my 
garters." 

In  Goldsmith's  day  that  was  burlesque. 
To  the  present  reader  of  British  memoirs 
it  seems  like  a  literal  transcript  from 
their  pages. 


British 

Memoir 

Writers 


Mr.   Smalley's   Memories  are  a   con- 
spicuous exception  among  those  volumes 

of  reminiscence  which 
have  lately  fallen  so  fast 
from  British  presses  and 
which  contain,  chiefly, 
what  Thackerav  celebrated  as  "fashion- 
able  fiddle-faddle  and  feeble  court  slip- 
slop." He  is  unduly  impressed,  to  be 
sure,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, but  he  has  observed  the  great-folk 
he  has  met,  whereas  the  usual  memoir- 
writer  has  merely  rolled  up  his  eyes  at 
them.  When  an  American  is  out  of 
sorts  with  his  own  vulgarity,  worn  by  the 
gabble  of  the  yellow  journals,  nasality, 
expectoration,  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  our  other  national  vices,  let  him  see 
what  the  British  sense  of  class  can  do 


Mr.  Smalley  has  the  gift  of  pleasant 
narration   and  his   feeling  for  rank   or 

social  importance  has 
Mr.  Smalley  on  not  destroyed  his  sense 
Mr.  Balfour  o  f      proportion.       H  i  s 

sketches  of  well-known 
people  are  unconmionly  good.  Take, 
for  example,  this  of  Mr.  Balfour: 

He  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  great  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  as  Prime  Minister,  and 
much  else  which  is  purely  political.  But  there 
is  a  Balfour  behind  all  that,  of  whom  the 
public  sees  little  and  knows  little;  yet,  for  all 
that,  the  real  Balfour.  If  you  meet  him  you 
will  have  glimpses  of  the  real  man,  or  of  one 
or  more  sides  of  him.  A  single  sentence  will 
show  how  wide  and  deep  is  the  gulf  which 
divides  him  from  politics.     I  used  once,  in  a 
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group  of  men  which  included  Mr.  Balfour, 
an  impatient  expression  about  the  Psychical 
Society  and  its  so-called  investigations  of 
psychical  phenomena.  He  broke  in  at  once: 
"I  think  your  scepticism  carries  you  too  far. 
There  is  nothing  in  political  life  as  I  know 
it  which  can  be  compared  to  the  interest,  the 
profound  interest  and  significance,  of  psychi- 
cal research." 

Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  given 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  beliefs  which  that 
society  was  founded  to  establish.  It  was 
simply  that  on  all  subjects  or  on  most  he  has 
an  open  mind;  and  that  to  present  to  him  a 
problem  of  any  kind  is  to  challenge  his  at- 
tention. And  that  of  itself  is  almost  enough 
to  explain  his  defects  as  leader  of  a  great 
political  party.  He  shares  with  Pascal  the 
distinction  of  being  a  devout  believer,  yet 
possessed  with  an  invincible  longing  to  apply 
scientific  methods  to  matters  of  faith.  He  is 
a  saint  in  the  skin  of  an  agnostic.  There  is 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  kinship  between 
him  and  the  great  Frenchman.  Of  the 
Provincial  Letters,  he  might  have  written 
the  first  four.  ...  If  he  has  not  Pascal's 
genius — and  who  has? — he  has  the  Port 
Royalists*  habit  of  seeing  both  sides,  and  of 
stating  both.  It  is  a  useful  habit  in  the 
realms  of  speculation.  It  is  almost  fatal  in 
party  politics.  ..." 

During  the  debate  on  the  Parliament  Bill 
Mr.  Asquith  asked  him  across  the  table 
whether,  if  or  when  the  Conservatives  came 
back  into  power,  they  would  repeal  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill.  Peel  would  have  said,  "It  is  my 
purpose."  Palmerston  would  have  answered 
in  a  word,  "Yes."  Disraeli  would  have  uttered 
a  flashing  sentence:  "We  exist  only  for  that." 
Even  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  declared  that 
the  logic  of  circumstances  would  impose  on 
him  that  high  duty.  But  Mr.  Balfour  began 
to  distinguish.  There  were  clauses  which 
would  have  to  be  modified.  Others,  no  doubt, 
must  be  expunged.  If  any  part  of  the  Act 
remained  on  the  statute  book  it  would  not 
be  the  mischievous  part.  And  so  on.  His 
followers  sat  aghast.  The  ground  on  which 
they  were  fighting  the  Bill  as  a  measure  of 
revolution  was  slipping  from  under  them  as 
Mr.  Balfour  went  on  refining.  If  he  had  met 
the  challenge  with  a  "Yes,  certainly  we  will," 
he  might  have  remained  leader  of  the  party, 
and  the  blue  sky  that  bends  over  England 
would  have  been  a  good  deal  bluer  than  it  is 
DOW. 


Mr.  Smalley,  like  the  author  of  that 
other  lively  volume  on  England  and  the 

English,  Mr.  Price  Col- 
Safc  and  Her,   takes  to   the   "best 

Sane  people,"    as    a    duck    to 

water,  the  best  people 
being  always  by  a  singular  coincidence 
the  socially  important;  and  the  British 
scale  of  social  values  has  sunk  into  his 
soul  like  a  message  from  on  high.  He  is 
probably  a  stauncher  Conservative  than 
any  duke.  Of  ancient  intellectual  Hneage 
— the  New  York  Tribune  on  one  side, 
the  London  Times  on  the  other — he  is  by 
nature  a  Tory,  if  not  a  Jacobite,  and  his 
point  of  view  in  political  and  social  mat- 
ters is  that  of  a  Vere  de  Vere.  Both  Mr. 
Collier  and  Mr.  Smalley  illustrate  the 
truth  that  there  is  no  more  sturdy  prod- 
uct of  Old  England  than  an  eviscerated 
American  with  new  British  insides.  The 
native  aristocrat  seems  lax  and  careless 
beside  him.  Both  have  written  more  en- 
tertainingly about  the  English  than  any 
other  American  of  recent  years.  It  may 
be  because  they  have  surveyed  them  with 
rounder  eyes.  Naturally  the  House  of 
Lords  is  to  Mr.  Smalley  the  last  bulwark 
of  constitutional  government,  and  the 
Lloyd-George  Budget,  the  super-tax  and 
the  death  duties  are  abominations,  bound 
to  lead  to  the  vulgar  subdivision  of  es- 
tates, so  that  a  gentleman  can  scarcely 
own  his  square  mile  to  shoot  over.  "The 
American  who  cares  to  see  England  as 
it  has  been  for  centuries,  in  all  its  charm, 
must  not  wait  too  long."  However,  it 
may  be  that  old  English  conditions  can 
be  established  in  America  if  Theodore 
Roosevelt  does  not  come  to  the  throne. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  first  Budget 
spread  alarm  among  men  who  had  something 
to  lose,  Mr.  Astor  acted  in  his  usual  decisive 
way.  We  were  discussing  at  Hever  the  exit 
of  capital  from  England  to  safer  homes. 
Stories  were  current  of  fleeting  millions.  I 
asked  Mr.  Astor  whether  he  thought  them 
true. 

"I  know  of  one  that  is  true.  Within  the 
last  three  months  I  have  remitted  to  New 
York  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  ($7,500,000), 
which  but  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  I 
should  have  invested  here." 

"May  I  say  so?" 

"Repeat  it  to  whom  you  will.  I  care  not 
who  ki^ow§  \\y 
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So  there  is  a  tribute  from  this  expatriated 
American  to  the  financial  security  of  the 
country  that  once  was  his. 

If  all  goes  well,  thq  United  States, 
which  is  already  sixty  years  behind  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  in  the  field 
of  social  legislation,  may  still  he  the  safe 
refuge  of  all  "stern,  unbending  Tories" 
who  seek  escape  from  the  dangers  of  in- 
novation. 


Mr.  Carnegie 
and  King 
Edward 


Considering  Mr.  Sniallcy's  acute  sense 

of  the  proprieties,  he 
tells  this  shocking  tale 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  with 
surprising  sang  froid: 

It  was  here  [in  the  library  at  Skibo]  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  had  lately  received  King  Ed- 
ward, who  had  been  staying  at  Dunrobin  and 
had  motored  over  for  luncheon.  It  was  here 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  welcomed  the  King  by  re- 
citing to  him  the  poem  which  Mr.  Joaquin 
Miller  had  composed  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  birthday.  I  was  shown  the  poem, 
emblazoned  in  colours  on  stamped  cardboard. 
All  about  the  countryside  the  story  had  been 


told,  or  several  stories  had  been  told.  The 
King,  it  was  said,  did  not  like  Mr.  Joaquin 
Miller's  effusion.  In  truth,  these  verses  of 
the  Poet  of  the  Sierras  were  not  conceived 
in  a  courtier-like  spirit.  They  began  with 
invocations  to  the  German  Emperor,  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  to  the  King,  "Hail  fat  Ed- 
ward"—  'That's  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
negie to  the  King — and  then  swept  aside  all 
these  great  personages  with  Mr.  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler's personal  assurance  that  he  had  rather 
shake  Mr.  Carnegie's  strong  hand  than  all 
the  others,  as  if  they  were  all  outstretched  to 
him,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been. 
It  is  true  the  late  King  was  fat,  which  did 
not  prevent  him  from  carrying  himself  with 
a  distinction  that  proved  how  little  mere 
physique  has  to  do  with  dignity  and  personal 
charm.  His  mother  had  proved  it  before 
him.  But  it  is  nnt  the  custom  to  dwell  on 
these  matters  with  royalty.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  man  in  a  shooting  party  who  said  to  the 
King  as  he  missed  two  or  three  pheasants 
flying  over  his  head:  "Sir,  you  are  too  fat  to 
shoot  rocketers."  But  he  never  was  asked  to 
shoot  with  the  King  again :  nor  perhaps  would 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  have  been. 


ANDREW  LANG-AN  OLD-FASHIONED 

MEMORY 


BY   STUART    HENRY 


NDREW  LANG 
scarcely  loved  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  where 
we  had  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  him.  We  were 
truly  fond  of  him,  and 
have  spoken  sweet  peace 
and  regrets  to  his  worthy  and  felicitous 
name  with  something  of  a  real  heartache. 
We  were  too  new  to  suit  his  antiquarian 
tastes.  Our  letters  were  too  young  to 
present  before  him  any  of  those  lovely, 
mellow  perspectives  that  beautify  the  lit- 
eratures of  his  dead  centuries. 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  he  never 
referred  to  us  as  "canaille."  By  that 
somewhat  careless  old  allusion  of  his,  he 
merely  designated  the  "low  literary 
hacks"  surrounding  Poe  at  bay — that 
"gentleman"  of  his  time.  But,  necessarily 


a  people  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
we  c(ntl(l  not  he  expected  to  interest  a 
man  to  whom  the  future  was  a  blank  and 
the  present  a  sort  of  regrettable  bread- 
and-butter  makeshift,  tn  his  eyes  the 
past,  with  its  glories  of  decay,  was  the 
manifest  wonder  on  earth. 

Born  a  shrewd  and  mildly  uncanny 
Scot  of,  anciently,  an  iMiglish  strain,  and 
complicated  with  Oxford  which  he  ever 
lauded  and  never  forgot,  Andrew  Lang 
belonged  quite  genuinely  to  St.  Andrews. 
It  is  a  town  enveloped  under  the  mists 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  famed  for  its  clas- 
sic university  ancl  its  supremely  classic 
golf.  There  woidd  seem  to  be  a  kindred 
halo  of  polite  snobbery  about  both  col- 
lege and  game  in  their  aristocracy.  Har- 
monising with  his  surroimdings,  there 
hovers  about  him,  too,  a  certain  aloof- 
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ness.  He  belonged  to  the  elite  of  letters, 
and  to  his  intelligence  the  term  meant 
consecration  of  age. 

In  Richmond's  portrait  the  world  is 
most  familiar  with  his  facial  appearance. 
Therein  that  gentle,  whimsical  counte- 
nance possesses  something  delicate  and 
womanly.  It  is  strikingly  like  Steven- 
son's. And,  indeed,  the  two  men  are 
pendants  in  literature,  representing  in 
several  kindred  ways  different  aspects 
of  the  same  things.  But  Stevenson  will 
be  the  more  prominent  and  enduring  fig- 
ure because  more  unique  in  his  art  and 
more  serious  in  his  attitude  toward  style. 
Lang  was  professedly  negligent  in  his 
bearing  in  this  latter  respect,  as  if  fear- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  being  an  origi- 
nal master  or  a  pedant.  This  is  not 
meaning  to  neglect  a  whit  of  praise  of 
his  skilled  and  beautiful  English,  espe- 
cially as  exhibited  in  the  translations. 

Characteristically,  in  the  Richmond 
canvas,  the  critic  of  St.  Andrews  ap- 
pears seated  in  the  chiaroscuros  of  his 
library.  For  it  is  there  one  thinks  of 
him.  A  man  of  belles  lettres,  living 
amid  tomes  and  inked  sheets,  inhaling  the 
dust  of  old  shelves  in  a  shadowy  retreat 
of  leather  bindings,  he  never  emerges 
clearly  to  the  light  of  day.  Fresh  air, 
heaven's  sunshine,  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers, the  flesh  and  blood  of  men  and 
women,  were  never  really  present  to  the 
senses  in  any  of  his  countless  pages.  His 
was  truly  an  academic  life,  removed  from 
the  loving  and  sweating  world  of  ac- 
tuality. As  one  of  the  most  completely 
literary  men  of  his  epoch,  his  very  breath 
and  happiness  came  from  books.  He 
troubled  little  in  trying  to  square  affairs 
with  the  every-day  realities.  He  desired 
to  be  "old-fashioned."  There  was  noth- 
ing of  the  prophet  or  pioneer  about  him. 

His  shadowiness,  spun  of  his  pent-up 
study  room  twilights  and  the  shades  of 
gone  ages  ever  thickening  around  him, 
blended  richly  with  the  existences  of  all 
the  fairies  and  ghosts  whom  he  dwelt 
with  and  loved.  The  women  whom  An- 
drew Lang  adored  were  dead;  he  never 
took  up  a  live  author  if  there  were  a  good 
deceased  one  at  hand.  He  would  not 
have  written  or  believed  in  the  line. 

There  are  some  of  the  dead  who  ought  to  be 
kiUed. 


He  would  have  resurrected  them  all.  So, 
living  ideals  were,  to  his  mind,  of  less 
consequence  than  dead  ideals. 

A  historian  of  all  the  elves  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  a  dreamer  of 
the  ancients,  lingering  over  the  inhala- 
tions of  his  "Enchanted  Cigarettes"  of 
multitudinous  literary  projects  in  his 
nocturnal  atmosphere,  the  real,  to  him, 
was  merged  in  the  unreal,  and  life  was 
a  kind  of  pastime  of  memory  and  retro- 
spection. Curiously  enough,  though  he 
has  done  as  much  as  any  one  to  keep 
alive  many  of  the  superstitions  and 
quackeries  that  afflicted  as  well  as  be- 
guiled our  ignorant,  frightened  ances- 
tors, he  was  a  professed  hater  of  hum- 
bugs. 

As  to  women,  might  it  not  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  succumb  to  pre- 
cisely the  earliest  heartbreaker  known  to 
history?  His  love  for  the  vagrant  and 
flagrant  Helen  of  ancient  Troy  was  quite 
pardonable.  One  rather  suspects  that 
Lang's  proficient  and  profitable  interest 
in  Homer  and  those  times  was  somewhat 
due  to  the  ravishing  bride  of  Ilium,  from 
whose  breasts,  as  he  reminded  us,  were 
modelled  cups  of  gold  for  the  service  of 
the  gods. 

But  one  cannot  be  immoral  in  a  pre- 
vious century.  It  might  have  been  a 
dubious  proceeding  for  such  a  conserva- 
tive individuality  to  exalt  the  beauties 
of- the  Liane  de  Pougy  or  Sarah  Brown 
of  our  day.  But  we  wink  at  his  toying 
with  the  feminine  and  glad  plasticities  of 
that  "Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream"  which 
he  was  pleased  to  unearth  from  the 
Hypnerotomachia  of  one  of  those  cele- 
brated unknown  Colonnas  of  the  late 
middle  ages. 

In  such  tributes  to  the  sex — for  he 
could  sing  charmingly  of  love — he  was 
quite  French.  This  was  true,  too,  of  his 
extreme  versatility  and  dexterity  as  a 
light,  handy-man  of  belles  lettres.  His 
obvious  forte  was  a  wonderful  legerde- 
main, amazing  and  engaging  in  its  va- 
riety and  choice  tastes.  In  his  adroit- 
ness we  often  fear  he  may  be  laughing 
to  himself  at  our  expense.  He  was,  per- 
haps, like  the  juggler  who  is  secretly 
amused  at  his  baffled,  open-mouthed 
spectators  in  their  efforts  to  trace  his 
agilities.    Agreeable  fooling  was,  indeed. 
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not  a  little  part  of  Lang's  literary  career. 
Those  who  met  him  in  the  flesh  testify 
to  laughing  with  him  at  his  fun,  and 
readily  pardoning  him  his  lively  antipa- 
thies. 

Besides,  there  were  his  prevailing  Gal- 
lic qualities  of  lightsomeness,  grace,  and 
the  desire  to  please  lucidly  and,  in  a  way, 
femininely.  He  represented  that  odd 
fondness,  sympathy  and  understanding 
which  the  Scots  have  for  things  French. 
He  contributed,  in  fact,  a  characteristic 
of  grace  to  the  English  body  of  litera- 
ture of  his  time.  For  grace  is,  of  course, 
not  a  distinguishing  British  quality. 

But  while  the  Romantic  poets  sang  of 
their  loves  in  tears,  and  the  first  Parnas- 
sians— those  of  the  generation  ahead  of 
Lang — perpetuated  theirs  in  stanzas 
courting  the  prime  materials  of  marble 
and  bronze,  he  reflected  a  certain  decad- 
ence in  employing  the  minor  medium  of 
blue  china.  The  flintness  of  heart  of 
the  Parnassians  was  fittingly  associated 
with  the  hardness  of  the  substances  their 
fancies  preferred  fastidiously  to  labor 
in.  Furthermore,  to  be  aesthetic  as  well 
as  brilliant  as  was  Lang,  is  to  confess  to 
a  degree  of  induration.  Pleasant,  hu- 
morous, dapper,  he  was,  as  hinted,  not 
greatly  moved  by  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  his  generation.  His  nature  had  some- 
thing like  his  beloved  blue  china  about 
it.  Crystal  gazing,  one  of  the  kaleido- 
scopic topics  he  treated  of,  was  an  ap- 
propriate way  in  which  he  contemplated 
the  world. 

Very  adept  and  clever  as  was  his 
poetic  nuise,  it  was  wholly  imitative,  ac- 
knowledging Austin  Dobson  as  its  mas- 
ter. Little  significant,  too,  was  his  fic- 
tion, attaching  itself  likewise  to  decadent 
features.  It  fancied  the  lower  border 
lines  of  sensational  incident  and  detec- 
tive forms.  His  stories,  with  their  in- 
genuity and  skill,  merited  a  mild  succes 
d'cstimc.  The  "Great  Gladstone  Myth" 
and  **Prince  Prigio"  would  please  but 
those  who  love  a  bookish  existence. 

He  could  not  be  considered  a  great, 
a  prime  man  of  literature.  He  pre- 
ferred to  coddle  and  worship  what  some 
one  else  had  done  better  before  he  was 
born:  to  imitate  the  ideals  of  others;  to 
play  the  accompaniment  to  some  larger 
soul.    As  a  minor  man  of  the  first  class. 


his  figure,  in  any  of  the  domains  of  origi- 
nal letters,  has  faded  quickly  into  the 
dust.  He  is  already  lost  behind  the  com- 
manding figures.  As  he  paid  little  heed 
to  the  future,  the  future,  in  revenge  as  it 
would  seem,  will  pay  no  heed  to  him  in 
those  demesnes. 

But  in  the  realms  of  folklore  and  fairy- 
land, in  the  beautiful  translations  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  in  the  lighter  fields 
of  keen  literary  appraisal,  Lang  has  left 
a  highly  valuable  and  valued  reputation. 
He  appreciated  belletristic  artistry,  and 
reflected  the  magic  of  charm.  In  his 
propagation  and  enhancement  of  the  lit- 
erary spirit,  he  has  left  the  English  em- 
pire of  belles  lettres  enriched  in  attrac- 
tiveness. In  his  manner  in  this,  however, 
he  was  not  true  to  his  time.  Our  distinc- 
tive critics  do  not  look  exclusively  at  the 
printed  page  before  them,  but  also  at  the 
book  of  teeming  life  around  them.  He 
is  almost  as  foreign  to  these  characteris- 
tic compeers  as  if  he  were  of  Swift's  day. 

Not  too  much  of  anything  at  a  time 
suited  his  sprightly,  easily-winded  tal- 
ents. The  long  serious  tasks  of  his  ad- 
mired translations  were  accomplished 
with  the  well-known  aid  of  collaborato;*s. 
One  infers  that  he  would  never  have  es- 
sayed them  alone.  He  modestly  called 
his  masterly  little  Letters  to  Dead  Au- 
thors merely  "exercises  in  the  art  of 
dipping."  Instead  of  exalting  critics 
(himself  among  them)  into  the  heights 
of  formidable  and  oracular  wisdom,  he 
termed  them  "the  sandwich  men  of  lit- 
erature." He  could  sparkle  freely  like 
champagne,  as  his  innumerable  leaders 
in  the  London  journals  attest.  His  tinc- 
tures of  acidities  left,  for  the  most  part, 
little  bad  taste.  Typical  of  his  abundant 
levities  may  be  recalled  his  remark  that 
the  worst  thing  he  ever  heard  of  our 
Dr.  Holmes  was  that  he  could  never  say 
no  to  an  autograph  hunter. 

Literature  was  for  Andrew  Lang  an 
anodyne  and  not  an  analysis  of  life.  He 
regarded  books  as  rather  tools  and  toys 
of  beguilement  in  our  frail  human  exis- 
tence. His  weak  stomach  for  analysis 
and  the  inductive  processes  served  him 
poorly  in  his  conflict  with  Anatole  France . 
over  Joan  of  Arc.  He  could  scarcely 
match  the  dialectics  of  the  Frenchman. 
Logic  was  too  lean  and  exacting  a  school- 
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mistress  for  his  impatient  [iveliness,  and 
especially  difficult  lo  bear  with  in  the  baf- 
fling case  of  the  French  Maid. 

For  thai  matter. — parenthetically, — is 
not  the  trouble  abotit  her  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  oiight  not  to  have  been  born  in 
France?  She  did  not  belong  there.  As 
a  rfiidt  she  lias  always  worried  the 
French  to  distraction,  much  as  a  dnck- 
linpf  trnnbles  a  mother  hen.  Can  any 
one  ever  satisfactorily  understand  her  as 
a  child  of  France? 


Nevertheless,  to  continue.  Lang  was 
a  controversialist  at  times  nimbly  mor- 
dant and  to  be  feared.  In  the  region  of 
folklore  he  came  atilt  at  Max  Muller 
with  credit.  And  in  the  matter  of  his 
"John  Knox  and  the  Reformation,"  some 
of  his  unsympathetic  views  roused  up 
the  good  .St.  Andrews  neighl>0urs  in  high 
di.spute,  much  to  his  glee,  one  suspects. 
He  was  not  averse  to  war  in  this  way, 
carried  on  with  polite  and  seemly  vehe- 
mence.    But  he  was  no   man   for   the 
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coarse,  rough  world  as  it  is  out  in  the 
open.  He  wore  too  fastidiously  an  air 
of  excellent  daintiness.  As  has  been 
neatly  expressed,  **he  would  rather  be 
old-fashioned  decently,  than  enlightened 
with  rude  violence." 

What  activities  he  displayed  out  in  the 
world  were  pleasantly  associated  with 
sports  and  pastimes  and  only  with  such 
as  lent  themselves  to  literarv  allusion 
and  treatment.  He  was  an  authority  on 
angling,  cricket,  and  golf.  While  it  may 
possibly  be  true  that  these  diversions  in- 
terested him  as  much  as  the  unity  of 
Homer,  one  fancies  he  did  not  pay  so 
much  heed  to  the  actual  catch  or  score 
as  to  the  traditions.  He  rather  suggests 
those  hunters  who  forever  read  new 
catalogues  of  articles  of  equipment  and 
forever  acquire  better  weapons,  but  con- 
cern themselves  relatively  little  about 
killing  any  game. 

Consistent  with  his  antiquarian  in- 
stincts, Andrew  Lang — first  of  all  con- 
spicuous for  writing  on  "everything"  and 
laughably  encyclopaedic  in  his  interests 
— was  unsympathetic  (it  must  be  em- 
phasised) with  the  great  currents  of 
thoughts,  contests  and  aspirations  which, 
in  his  generation,  swept  through  the 
lives  of  men  and  bookdom.  While  pow- 
erful writers  have  risen  up,  travailed, 
revolutionised,  added  new  horizons  to 
the  universe  of  things;  while  naturalist, 
realist,  impressionist,  symbolist  have  in 
turn  fought,  bled  and  triumphed;  while 
unique  giants   like  Tolstoy,  Ibsen,  and 


Materlinck  have  accomplished  their 
miracles, — Andrew  Lang  still  kept  his  li- 
brary windows  closed,  and  went  on  with 
his  engaging  feats  of  bookish  skill. 

Or,  to  vary  the  figure,  he  angled  in  the 
pleasant  streams  and  golfed  across  the 
fine  landscapes  of  serene  literatures,  and 
was  little  conscience-stricken  that  other 
men  were  carrying  on  the  big  original 
business  of  letters.  Science  (except  an- 
thropology), the  drama,  problem  fiction, 
and  a  hundred  forces  that  are  puissantly 
shaping  our  progress,  were  almost  as 
nought  to  him. 

But,  as  we  have  sought  to  indicate, 
Andrew  Lang  was  a  very  desirable  and 
delectable  link  with  the  past.  During  all 
his  lifetime,  while  men  and  women  were 
more  absorbed  than  ever  in  the  problems 
and  promises  of  the  present,  he  kept 
pointing  gracefully  a  doting  hand  back- 
ward to  the  old  centuries  with  their  dear 
foolish  dreams,  their  beautiful  myths, 
errors,  art. 

It  is  true  he  took  life  by  an  easy  han- 
dle, though  very  busily  and  charmingly. 
It  is  far  less  difficult  to  accept  and  ap- 
prove the  past  than  disprove  it;  to  deal 
with  old-time  legends  than  present-day 
facts ;  to  edit  twenty  books  than  write  a 
powerful  masterpiece;  to  study  sports 
than  be  an  authority  on  the  evolution 
of  literature.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  talented  and  quite  worth  while  as 
was  Andrew  Lang  in  several  branches 
of  an  art,  has  been  possible  to  surpris- 
ingly few  men. 


IBSEN  AND  COMPANY  ON  THE 

JAPANESE  STAGE 


BY   YONE   NOGUCHI 


HEN  the  Liberty  Thea- 
tre, of  Tokio,  was  in- 
augurated three  or  four 
years  ago  with  Ibsen's 
John  Gabriel  Borkman, 
the  manager  enjoined : 
"Forget  your  old  art  or 
stage  tricks.  Make  a  fresh  start.  The 
new  art  is  not  mending  the  old,  but 
building  the  new.  The  ground  has  to 
be    levelled,    leaving   not   a    trace.     En- 


tirely new  plans  have  to  be  drawn ;  every 
timber  must  be  new.  Are  the  carpen- 
ters ready?"  What  he  suggested  was 
revolution.  It  was  difficult  then  to  sav 
whether  the  play  was  a  success  or  a  fail- 
ure: but  it  was  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  time  in  the  long  history  of  Japanese 
theatrical  art  for  us  to  see  on  the  stage 
such  sombre  colour,  such  self-analysis, 
such  intensity  of  emotion.  For  the  last 
ten   or  fifteen  years,  the  minds  of  the 
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younger  generation  have  been  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  Western  in- 
dividualism, which  awakened  them  to 
subtle  consciousness,  and  brought  vividly 
before  them  vital  questions  of  actual  life. 
Not  perhaps  that  they  are  less  patriotic, 
but  they,  have  begun  to  think  more  of 
themselves.  There  were  not  a  few  who 
declared  like  young  Erhart  in  Ibsen's 
play:  "For  I  am  young!  That's  what  I 
never  realised  before ;  but  now  the  knowl- 
edge is  tingling  through  every  vein  in  my 
body.      I   will  only  live,  live,  live!" 

Borkman  was  followed  by  Wedekind's 
The  Royal  Opera  Singer,  Hauptmann's 
The  Lonely  Lives;  and  a  one-act  play 
by  Maeterlinck.  With  these  dramas  the 
new  theatrical  movement  was  launched. 
The  lost  art  of  our  old  Japan  began  to 
rise  fresh  and  more  vigorous.  Indeed, 
the  actors  participating  in  the  movement, 
and  also  the  audience  who  encouraged 
them,  were  ambitious;  they  even  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  were  not  so 
far  behind  the  dramatic  reform  which 
had  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  the 
West.  In  addition  to  the  Liberty  Thea- 
tre, the  Bungei  Kyokwai  or  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  with  Dr.  Tsubouchi 
as  its  head,  began  to  propagate  the  ar- 
tistic intelligence  and  general  Western 
knowledge  from  behind  the  footlights. 
Hamlet  was  played  in  complete  form  for 
the  first  time  in  Japan  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre  a  year  or  so  ago.  When  the 
Society  brought  out  Ibsen's  Nora  last 
autumn  before  a  Japanese  audience,  it 
was  meant  to  strengthen  and  endorse 
the  movement.  The  young  actors  and 
playwTJghts  who  wished  to  realivSe  a  far 
quicker  dramatic  reform  inaugurated  a 
little  while  ago  "Doyo  Gekijo"  or  The 
Saturday  Theatrical  Company,  and  the 
company's  idea  was  to  play  a  Western 
play  every  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Yijrakuza  Theatre.  It  was  there  that  the 
Irish  plays  of  Lady  Gregory  were  first 
staged. 

Now  turning  to  the  Japanese  actors  in 
Western  dramas  and  plays.  They  soon 
found  out  that  to  forget  the  old  classic- 
ism and  extravagant  theatrical  images  of 
the  Japanese  stage  was  not  enough :  in 
fact,  a  finer  art,  an  art  of  which  they 
never  dreamed  before,  was  to  be  mas- 
tered.   It  was  difficult  for  them  to  act  in 


a  play  which  has  comparatively  no  ac- 
tion, and  in  which  at  any  moment  the 
curtain  might  drop;  it  did  not  take  long 
to  discover  that  it  was  the  most  difficult 
art  to  utter,  impressively  and  mean- 
ingfully the  lines  given  to  them.  What 
at  first  seemed  easy,  began  to  look  hard 
and  almost  menacing;  with  each  new 
play  which  they  essayed  their  trouble 
grew  deeper.  And  there  was  another 
matter  to  consider  in  the  new  dra- 
matic movement;  that  was  about  the 
actresses. 

"To  be  natural"  came  to  be  considered 
the  first  and  last  necessity  of  stage  art 
with  the  Western  invasion;  in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  more  natural  than  that 
women  should  take  the  women's  parts. 
Students  of  the  Japanese  play  under- 
stand that  the  actors  rarely  appear  on  the 
same  stage  with  the  actresses,  the  fe- 
male parts  being  taken  by  male  imper- 
sonators. Of  course,  however,  there  are 
a  few  exceptions  such  as  Sada  Yacco  and 
Madam  Kumehachi  Ichikawa,  who  al- 
ways play  with  the  men.  Besides,  the 
number  of  Japanese  actresses  is  small; 
and  to  become  a  stage  artist  was  not  held 
to  be  a  legitimate  profession  for  women. 
The  Japanese  often  confuse  the  charac- 
ters of  their  impersonations  and  their 
own  personalities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  art  of  women  impersonating  among 
the  actors,  beautifully  developed  and 
perfectly  completed,  is  an  old  Greek  art 
which  has  borne  in  Japan  wonderful 
fruit ;  it  is  not  a  creation  of  one  time  and 
age,  it  has  a  history  of  at  least  a  few  hun- 
dred years.  But  with  the  new  dramatic 
movement  the  women  were  much  en- 
couraged for  the  stage ;  even  schools  for 
actresses  were  opened,  for  instance,  that 
started  by  the  Imperial  Theatre  Com- 
pany. 

Strangely  enough,  the  actresses  Okuni 
and  Otsu  were  the  founders  of  the 
Japanese  stage,  and  the  joint  perform- 
ance of  both  sexes  was  even  encour- 
aofed  for  some  time  at  the  beginning. 
When  the  women  were  once  barred 
from  the  stage,  the  playwrights  were 
obliged  to  create  woman  roles  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the.  woman  impersonator.  The 
voice  and  manner  of  the  art  came,  in 
time,  to  appear  natural.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  woman  role  or  **Oyama"  as  it 
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is  called,  would  be  perfectly  impossible 
for  a  born  woman,  if  she  wished  to  im- 
dertake  it,  as  the  role  requires  a  man's 
physical  strength  to  wear  the  heavy  bro- 
cade, and  to  be  active  through  eight  or 
nine  hours  of  the  usual  performance.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
play  rises  and  falls  with  the  man  player; 
but  the  Japanese  women  constitute  the 
best  audience.  It  was  the  old  Oriental 
ethics  and  Bushido  if  it  ever  existed 
that  drove  woman  indoors,  to  speak  fig- 
uratively, made  her  lose  art  for  iiumanity, 
made  her  build  her  own  castle  on  a  little 
mat  and  a  half  room  with  her  firebox  as 
a  queen  of  the  nursery.  The  Japanese 
woman  under  the  Tokugawa  feudalism 
only  studied  how  to  make  unnaturalncss 
appear  natural.  In  one  sense,  she  was 
an  actress  with  quite  an  opposite  develop- 
ment from  the  stage  art.  If  the  woman 
of  the  Tokugawa  age  which  came  to  an 
end  only  forty  years  ago  had  any  free- 
dom, it  was  in  the  theatrical  houses,  the 
kingdoms  of   women,   where  she  could 
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find  on  the  stage  the  personifications  of 
her  own  ideals. 

Mr.  Kaworu  Osanai  chose  Miss  Hori- 
koshi  to  take  the  part  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Wilton  in  Ibsen's  John  Gabriel  Bark- 
man.  The  chief  female  part  in  Wede- 
kind's  Opera  Singer  was  given  to  Yen- 
jaku,  the  well-known  woman- impersona- 
tor, which  was  staged  after  Ibsen's  play. 
But  no  actress  was  admitted  for  the  third 
play  of  the  enterprise,  and  there  will  be 
no  woman  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  On  the 
other  bond,  The  Bungei  Kyokwai  ap- 
peared more  hopeful  of  the  actresses; 
the  society  had  a  young  woman  act  the 
part  of  Ophelia  in  Hamlet.  It  was  the 
same  woman.  Miss  Sumako  Matsui  by 
name,  who  played  Nora  with  some  suc- 
cess, and  women  participate  in  the  ven- 
tures of  the  Saturday  Theatrical  Com- 
pany. After  all,  the  Japanese  actress  is 
still  an  experiment.  The  most  serious 
question  is  this:  "How  can  the  new  dra- 
matic movement  succeed  with  no  real 
woman  upon  the  stage?" 
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LITERARY  LIFE    IN  THE  TENNESSEE 
MOUNTAINS 

BY  MONTROSE  J.   MOSES 


■  HE  South  has  ever  been 
H  anxious  for  a  literary 
B  centre,  and  the  students 
0  f  ante-bellum  history 
9|X)int  with  pride  to 
f  Kuntsville,  Alabama, 

^vhere    during    "flush 

ie[>h  G.  Baldwin,  author  of  that 
Leaders,  used  to  ad- 
journ from  the  court  to  the  Choctaw 
House  across  the  way,  and  talk  over  the 
state  ot  the  literary  market.  In  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  whose 
chief  claim  to  remembrance  is  the  lyric, 
"My  Life  is  Like  a  Summer  Rose."  gath- 
ered a  coterie  of  writers  around  him. 
Charlestonians  recall  with  abnormal  pride 
the  circle  amidst  which  William  Gilmore 
Simms  reigned  supreme.  As  Professor 
Trent  declares,  people  used  to  say :  "So 
you  had  Simms  with  you  last  night.  We 
could  hear  him  declaiming  as  far  as  my 
house." 


But  despite  the  local  pride  of  these 
towns,  and  the  foreign  attractiveness  of 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  real  lit- 
erary centres  of  the  South,  since  the  day 
William  and  Mary  College  ceased  to  be 
the  only  home  of  culture,  have  been 
around  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
the  University  of  the  South. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  Sewanee 
has  contributed  to  the  intellectual  vigour 
of  the  South.  Of  all  institutions  of 
learning,  it  seems  to  be  the  most  isolated, 
in  a  region  of  Tennessee  made  familiar 
in  part  through  the  writings  of  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.  The  University  of  the 
South  rises  on  a  table  land,  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level ;  its  views  may  be 
had  from  rifts  and  steeps — a  sheer  drop 
of  woodland  beamy  on  all  sides.  Here 
amniig  the  clouds.  Sewanee  adds  its  fair 
share  to  the  idealism  of  the  South. 

The  literary  vigour  of  the  University 
began  with  its  three  founders.  Bishops 
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Otey,  Polk,  and  Elliott.  Their  letters 
are  true  examples  of  the  old  style  of 
writing,  and  present  an  excellent  view 
of  educational  theory  as  held  by  the 
Southern  gentleman.  Polk,  the  fighting 
Bishop  of  the  Confederacy,  wrote  copi- 
ously to  Elliott — and  the  latter,  English 
to  the  core  in  tradition,  and  in  literary 
taste  as  well,  to  judge  by  his  stately — 
the  only  word  to  use — library,  inipresse{l 
upon  Sewanee  an  English  atmosphere 
which  instantly  strikes  the  attention  of 
the  visitor,  even  before  he  has  seen  the 
Library  with  its  Bresliu  Tower,  mod- 
elled after  Magdalen  Tower.  Oxford, 
and  before  he  has  even  heard  the  West- 
minster chimes. 

I'eing  an  Episcopal  institution,  with 
nnmberless  graduates  among  the  bishop- 
ric, the  University  of  the  South  is 
largely  a.ssociated  with  the  lives  of 
bishops.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Polk  mid 
Elliott:  in  the  letters  of  Kirby-Sniith, 
the  Confederate  general  now  buried  in 
Sewanee  Cemetery,  the  University  is  an 
object  of  personal  pride  and  special 
chapters.  After  the  war.  the  Southern 
soldier  turned  tn  teaching.     Manv  were 
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the  times  General  Kirby-Smilh  was  of- 
ferred  large  sums  to  write  up  his  war 
experiences,  but  he  preferred  to  talk 
about  them  in  the  class-room  or  at  the 
Professor's  Club,  and  to  ride  about  Se- 
wanee, studying  the  flora,  fauna,  and 
geology  of  the  mountains.  Bishop  Quin- 
tard,  to  whom  credit  is  given  for  re- 
establishing the  University  after  the  war, 
left  behind  him  some  excellent  memoirs 
of  the  war,  edited  by  a  Sewanee  man  to 
be  considered  later. 

Another  name  treasured  by  the  Uni- 
versity was  that  of  George  Rainsford 
Fairbanks,  who  was  a  contemporary 
worker  with  Bishop  Quintard  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  University.  He  was  a 
prominent  politician  in  Florida,  and 
served  as  major  {C.  S.  A.l  in  the  war. 
He  lived  in  Sewanee.  associated  with  the 
University  from  1867-1880.  and  at  va- 
rious times  wrote  a  History  of  Florida 
and  The  Spaniards  in  Florida.  He  was 
identified  with  the  church,  ami  with  the 
Florida  Tlistorical  Society. 

Older  students  of  the' University  re- 
member the  prime  of  Dr.  William 
Porchcr  DuBose,  who.  since   1870,  has 
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been  the  pride  of  Sewanee.  He  served 
as  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
was  wounded  several  times.  Coming  to 
the  University,  he  has  served  in  various 
capacities  from  professor  of  ethics  to 
Dean  Emeritus  of  the  theological  de- 
partment. Some  say  that  in  his  writings 
he  has  supported  every  heresy  since  the 
early  times  of  the  Church.  However 
that  may  be,  he  is  the  author  of  such 
volumes  as  Soteriology  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Gospel  in  the  Gos- 
pels. His  works  are  better  known  in 
England  than  in  America,  As  he  is  to- 
day. Dr.  DuBose  has  the  fire  of  youth 
in  his  eyes,  and  speaks  with  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  the  Old  South. 

Older  students  will  likewise  recall  the 
figure  of  Dr.  Cashie  Harrison,  fresh 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  tra- 
ditions, and  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages at  Sewanee  from  1870-1882.  His 
dictatorial  attitude  was  stronger  than  the 
weak  verse  of  his  Horace's  Odes,  and 
the  older  generation  might  be  able  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  his  versified  invi- 
tations to  university  functions  written  in 
Greek.    Dr.  Harrison's  son,  Henry,  now 


figures  before  the  public  as  the  author 
of  Queed,  and  was  born  in  Sewanee 

A  gentle  dreamer  along  the  streets  of 
the  Tennessee  village  used  to  be  Edward 
Lovell  Johns,  professor  of  the  exact 
sciences,  and  author,  under  the  pseu- 
donym "Evan  Ap  Coel,"  of  a  poem, 
"The  Silver  Wedding."  severely  lam- 
pooned by  the  press.  For  a  time  he  kept 
the  supply  store,  which  to-day  is  run  as 
a  university  enterprise. 

One  of  the  best  known  books  of 
"reminiscences"  dealing  with  ante-bel- 
lum life,  is  A  Southern  Planter,  by 
Mrs.  Smedes,  sister  of  Virginius  Dab- 
ney  (who  wrote  a  novel,  Don  Miff),  re- 
counting the  experiences  of  the  Dabney 
family  in  the  Klack  Belt,  when,  as  Dab- 
ney himself  wrote,  "It  took  two  [ne- 
groes] to  help  one  to  do  nothing."  The 
author  of  Ibis  book  now  resides  in  Se- 
wanee; some  one  described  her  as  "cute" 
in  the  bric-a-brac  sense.  There  is  a 
feeling  at  tiie  University  that  an  unruly 
student  only  has  to  be  brought  into  the 
presence  of  one  of  these  gentle  ladies, 
to  be  tamed.  The  figure  of  the  librarian 
of  the  University,   Mrs.  E.   H.   Shoup, 
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not  only  links  Sewanee  with  post-bellum 
days,  but  recalls  the  name  of  the  Rev- 
erend Francis  Shoup,  a  former  Briga- 
dier-General (C.  S.  A.)i  who  wrote 
Mechanism  and  Personality. 

Much  educational  work  in  print  has 
been  done  by  the  Sewanee  faculty  since 
the  days  of  Charles  McD.  Puckette  pub- 
lished his  First  Latin  Book.  The  tradi- 
tion is  kept  up  by  the  University's  pres- 
ent professor  of  Latin,  W.  B.  Nauts, 
■  SewaneerecftHs-the  person-of  Silas  Mc- 
Bee  during  1874,  a  man  who  in  1891 
drew  plans  for  the  University  buildings 
and  who  in  1896  became  editor  of  The 
Churchman  in  New  York.  Another  Se- 
wanee writer  joined  McBee  in  1899. 
This  was  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  who 
was  professor  of  Modern  Languages  in 
the  University  from  1891-1900,  in  which 
capacity  he  became  the  editor  of  almut 
twenty  text  books.  He  is  the  author  of 
A  Century  of  French  Fiction,  Modern 
French  Literature  and  .Modern  German 
Literature. 

Mr.  Wells's  name  is  linked  with  that 
of  Professor  Trent  in  the  editing  of  a 
very  striking  series  of  books.  Colonial 
Prose  and  Poetry.  From  1888-1809, 
Trent   was    closely   identified    with    Se- 


wanee and  to  him  is  due  the  founding  of 
The  Sewanee  Review,  assisted  as  he  was 
by  Vice-Chancel  I  or  Benjamin  Law  ton 
Wiggins,  himself  a  writer  of  miscel- 
laneous abstract  papers.  While  at  Se- 
wanee, Professor  Trent  did  some  of 
his  most  distinctive  work,  writing  the 
Life  of  Simms  ( in  which  fearless 
criticism  brought  down  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  the  sensitive  South),  States- 
men of  the  Old  Regime.  Lee.  be- 
sides various  text  books  of  a  literary 
character. 

Sewanee  of  the  present  has  many  lit- 
erary names  of  which  it  may  well  be 
proud.  The  daughter  of  Bishop  Elliott 
is  Miss  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott,  whose 
charming  back  garden,  with  its  .sloping 
lawn,  is  largely  the  literary  meeting- 
ground  of  the  University.  Two  things 
atxiut  her  she  knows  the  Old  South 
would  never  have  countenanced:  one, 
that  she  actually  writes  for  money  ;  the 
other  that  she  believes  in  suffrage  as  a 
means  of  escaping  a  certain  kind  of 
Southern  chivalry,  .'\mong  her  many 
books  will  be  recalled  The  Fclmcres, 
Jerry,  The  Dursct  Spirit,  and  Sam  Hous- 
ton: a  biography.  For  Lewis  Waller, 
the  English  actor,  she  wrote  the  roman- 
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tic  play.  His  Majesty's  Sen-ant.  But 
that  Miss  Elliott  maintains  the  ideals  of 
the  Old  South  is  seen  in  her  attitude  to- 
ward the  scientific  movement  in  nine- 
teenth century  fiction.  She  says  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  "The  Holy  of  Holies  in 
religion,  in  politics,  in  morals,  has  been 
invaded,  investigated,  turned  inside  out, 
dusted  and  wiped  with  an  antiseptic 
rag." 

The  successor  to  Professor  Trent  in 
the  English  Department  was  John  Bell 
Henneman,  a  scholar  of  high  attainment, 
and  a  teacher  of  ideal  scope.  His  un- 
timely death  left  incomplete  his  work  on 
that  excellent  encyclopaedia.  The  South 
in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  to  which 
many  Sewanee  men  contributed.  And 
d  propos  of  literary  collections,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  points  with  some 
pride  to  a  series  of  papers  read  before 
the  Sewanee  Club  in  1885.  and  gathered 
together  in  a  volume,  Malthcw  Arnold 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  edited  by 
Greenoiigh  White. 

Professnr  White,  biographer  o  f 
Bishops  Cobbs  and  Kemper,  held  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity 
in  1894;  and  later  was  appointed  acting 
professor  of  the  history  of  art.  In  many 
papers  he  has  considered  at  length  the 


philosophy  of  English  and  American  lit- 
erature, and  has  written  on  the  church. 

The  name  of  William  Norman  Gu- 
thrie has  been  identified  with  Sewanee 
since  1889,  though  now  he  is  rector  of 
St.  Marks  in  New  York.  His  author- 
ship extends  from  plays  and  poems  to 
essays  on  Modem  Poet  Prophets.  He 
is  interested  in  university  extension 
work,  and  in  drawing  the  church  and 
the  theatre  closer  together.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  conceived  the  idea  for  two 
periodicals.  The  Forensic  Quarterly 
(now  defunct)  and  The  Dramatic  Quar- 
terly. 

One  of  the  soundest  thinkers  Sewanee 
has  produced  is '  Edgar  Gardner  Mur- 
phy, author  of  The  Larger  Life,  Prob- 
lems of  the  Present  South  and  The  Basis 
of  Ascendency.  Forsaking  active  work 
in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Murphy  became 
closely  identified  with  two  movements  in 
the  .'Mjuth :  Chiki  Labour  and  the  Racial 
Problem.  In  both  fields  he  has  won  dis- 
tinction. His  poetry  is  of  no  mean 
quality,  and  his  interest  in  astronomy,  as 
a  side  activity,  has  resulted  in  some  sci- 
entific recognition. 

Rev.  Arthur  Howard  Xoll,  engaged  in 
church  and  university  affairs,  is  one  of 
the  most  versatile  writers  now   in   Se- 
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wanee.  He  entered  the  ministry  after 
he  had  served  in  the  law,  and  in  the 
railroad  business  of  Mexico.  The  latter 
association  was  the  cause  for  his  writing 
the  History  of  Mexico,  From  Empire  to 
Republic,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cos- 
tilla, and  various  other  books  of  histori- 
cal interest.  Being  the  historiographer 
of  the  diocese  of  Tennessee,  there  is  good 
reason  for  his  editing  the  memoirs  of 
Quintard,  Greg,  and  Kirby-Smith.  Dr. 
Noll's  wife  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dunn  English,  of  "Ben  Bolt''  fame,  and 
Dr.  Noll  has  himself  edited  a  volume 
of  stories  by  English,  entitled  The  Little 
Giant,  and  Other  Wonder  Tales,  His 
wife  has  mastered  the  art  of  book-bind- 
ing while  he  is  no  mean  adept  at  book- 
plate designing  and  lettering. 

Everywhere  one  turns  in  Sewanee 
there  are  literary  recollections.  The 
name  of  Archie  Butt  is  now  on  the  lips 
of  every  one  who  knew  him  as  a  boy  stu- 
dent at  the  University.  His  stories  are 
remembered  and  treasured.  They  men- 
tion student  Thomas  Buchanan,  known 
to  New  York  theatre  audiences  by  his 
A  Woman's  Way,  The  Cub,  The  Rack, 
and  Lulu's  Husbands,  and  as  a  balance 
to  such  ephemeral  matter,  they  point  to 
Reverend  Arthur  Gray's  Sewanee  Theo- 
logical  Library,  published  at  the  Press. 

The    people    of    Sewanee    could    also 


quote  varied  annals  concerning  journal- 
ism at  the  University,  the  experiments 
finally  culminating  in  The  Sewanee>  Re- 
view— one  of  the  best  among  college 
magazines,  noted  for  its  timeliness  and 
for  its  scholarship  obtained  throughout 
the  South,  not  solely  from  Sewanee. 
They  have  cause  likewise  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  Sewanee  Press,  distinguished 
for  its  sympathetic  work  in  typography. 

Even  as  an  isolated  centre,  the  Se- 
wanee lovers  are  not  over-anxious  to 
praise  mediocrity  simply  as  a  matter  of 
record.  For  example,  the  varied  literary 
attempts  of  the  Tucker  family  and  of 
Joseph  H.  Armstrong,  published  largely 
because  friends — the  curse  of  authorship 
— have  requested  copies!  Of  the  pres- 
ent faculty,  creditable  writing  is  being 
done  by  Dr.  McBryde,  who  maintains  a 
high  standard  as  the  editor  of  the  5*^- 
wanee  Review,  and  by  Mr.  George 
Townshend,  of  the  English  Department. 

Thus,  literature  flourishes  on  the 
mountain  tops  of  Tennessee.  There  is 
no  self-centred  smugness  about  the 
work ;  Sewanee  is  critical  of  itself.  And 
besides,  literature  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  activity  of  the  University  of  the 
South.  There  is  a  social  problem,  greater 
even  than  letters,  and  all  of  Sewanee  is 
conscious  of  it :  the  problem  of  the  moun- 
tain white.     But  that  is  another  story. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS    REVIEWED 

HEX  one  who  is  for  the 
first  time  author  of  a 
best-seller,  or  of  a  near 
best-seller,  or  even  of  an 
ordinary,  every-day  novel 
that  has  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  pub- 
lished, examines  the  first  batch  of  re- 
views which  his  publishers  or  his  clip- 
ping bureau  have  sent  him,  he  is  likely, 
if  he  be  reasonably  observant, — and  what 
author  reading  notices  of  his  own  book 
is  not  observant? — to  be  struck  by  a  curi- 
ous phenomenon.  Picking  up  a  slip  from 
the  Belleville,  Wisconsin,  Bugle,  he 
reads : 


If  any  one  wants  a  spirited  tale  of  action 
and  danger,  full  of  thrills,  full  of  surprises, 
full  of  healthy,  red-blooded  excitement,  let 
him  read  IVhen  Love  Leaped  Forth.  There  is 
no  slipping  by  degrees  into  this  novel,  no  grad- 
ual awakening  of  interest,  no  slowly  develop- 
ing realization  on  the  part  of  the  reader  that 
here  is  an  unusual  story,  a  compelling  story,  an 
absorbing  story.  Instantly,  from  the  start, 
from  the  first  gripping  situation — tense,  dra- 
matic, unique  and  powerful — you  realise  that 
this  is  away  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
average  novel. 

Fine,  hearty  words  of  commendation 
from  the  literary  reviewer  of  the  Bugle, 
whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  having  an 
unmistakable    ring    of    sincerity    about 
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them  too.  With  a  smile  of  gratification 
the  author  oilVhen  Love  Leaped  Forth 
picks*  up  another  slip,  from  the  Sapphire 
Springs,  Texas,  Sentinel,  and  reads : 

If  any  one  wants  a  spirited  tale  of  action 
and  danger,  full  of  thrills,  full  of  surprises, 
full  of  healthy,  red-blooded  excitement,  let  him 
read  When  Love  Leaped  Forth.  There  is  no 
slipping  by  degrees,  etc. 

The  Bugle's  review  verbatim ;  an  ex- 
traordinary coincidence.  With  a  puzzled 
frown  the  author  runs  his  eyes  hastily 
over  two  or  three  brief  and  unflattering 
notices  from  big  metropolitan  dailies, 
and  then,  the  Watertown,  Maine,  Tribune 
greets  him  with: 

If  any  one  wants  a  spirited  tale  of  action  and 
danger,  full  of  thrills,  full  of  surprises,  full  of 
healthy,  red-blooded,  etc.,  etc. 

And  directly  after,  from  far  away 
California,  the  Santa  Clara  Call  remarks: 

If  any  one  wants  a  spirited  tale.  etc. 

Well ! 

To  only  two  classes  of  men,  pub- 
lishers and  authors,  is  it  given  to  ob- 
serve this  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
literarv    editors    who    are    attached    to 

m 

newspapers  remote  from  each  other,  in 
all  the  four  corners  of  the  country,  per- 
haps, reacting  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner on  the  same  book,  and  not  only  burst- 
ing into  spasms  of  praise  about  it,  but 
voicing  the  spasms,  all  of  them,  in  identi- 
cal words.  Publishers  take  this  calmly, 
w^ithout  surprise;  and  authors  likewise, 
after  a  little  experience,  accept  it  calmly, 
without  surprise.  But  one  to  whose  at- 
tention this  matter  is  brought  for  the 
first  time  is  likely  to  take  note  of  it,  and 
after  a  little  wondering  and  conjecturing, 
and  dismissing  the  theories  of  remark- 
able coincidence  and  thought  transfer- 
ence, to  settle  upon  a  syndicate  as  the 
probable  answer.  But  no,  a  syndicate 
is  not  the  answer.  These  notices  are 
inserted  in  different  papers  by  different 
people,  none  of  whom,  it  is  probable,  even 
knows  of  the  existence  of  the  others. 
How  then? 

If  one  should  examine  a  copy  of 
When  Love  Leaped  Forth,  he  would 
find,  printed  on  the  front  of  the  paper 
wrapper,  or  on  the  back  of  it,  or  on  the 
inside,  or  perhaps  on  a  slip  cunningly 


inserted  between  the  leaves  of  the  book, 
words  that  would  run  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

If  any  one  wants  a  spirited  tale  of  action 
and  danger,  full  of  thrills,  full  of  surprises, 
full  of  healthy,  red-blooded 

And  so  on  to  the  stirring  end,  not 
omitting  a  single  adjective, — "compel- 
ling, absorbing,  gripping,  tense,  dramatic, 
unique  and  powerful,'* — which  create 
such  a  favourable  impression  when  they 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Bugle,  the 
Sentinel,  the  Tribune^  and  other  papers. 
And  when  a  copy  of  When  Love  Leaped 
Forth  is  sent  by  the  publisher  to  the  lit- 
erary editor  of  the  Bugle  for  review,  the 
literary  editor,  who  is  also  the  managing 
editor,  the  advertising  manager,  the  head 
of  the  subscription  department  and  the 
reporter,  transfers  with  scissors  and 
paste  those  fine,  hearty  words  of  com- 
mendation with  the  unmistakable  ring  of 
sincerity  about  them  from  the  book  to  his 
make-up  sheet.  What  more  can  he  do? 
How  can  he  take  the  time  from  editorials, 
politics,  personals  and  soliciting  to  read 
a  book  and  tell  what  he  thinks  about  it? 
Therefore,  he  prints  his  ready-made  re- 
view, and  thus  squares  accounts  with  the 
publisher  who  has  kindly  sent  him  a 
book.  After  that  Mrs.  Editor  gets  the 
book,  and  there's  an  end  to  the  matter. 
Except — that  publishers  keep  on  and  on 
sending  such  honest  but  imitative  re- 
viewers books  for  review.  Why?  Ah, 
they  are  a  wise  set  of  men  and  know 
their  business. 

Thus  there  is  a  class  who,  so  to  speak, 
have  reviewing  thrust  upon  them.  There 
is  another  and  numerous  company  who 
try  vigourously  to  secure  recognition  as 
literary  critics.  Almost  daily  a  publisher 
will  find  in  his  mail  a  letter,  betraying  all 
the  known  signs  of  mechanical  prepara- 
tion, which  says: 

A  rapidly  growing  clientele  of  readers,  rep- 
resenting the  cultured  and  intelligent  elite  of 
the  community,  renders  the  Belmont  Leader 
peculiarly  fitted  for  presenting  your  books  to 
our  public.    We  shall  be  glad  to  receive,  etc. 

And  their  willingness  to  receive  is  not 
confined  to  one  book  at  a  time,  or  two, 
but  to  a  dozen.  Or  the  letter  may  baldly 
declare : 

Having  recently  established  a  book  review 
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column,  we  are  writing  to  ask  for  your  co- 
operation.   We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive,  etc. 

Or  again,  the  letter  may  be  of  an  ex- 
tremely intimate  nature,  to  the  effect  that 
the  writer  has  been,  or  expects  to  be  lit- 
erary editor  of  such  and  such  a  paper; 
and  ending: 

*Tlease  send  me  lots  and  lots  of  books, 
and  don't  send  them  to  the  newspaper 
office.  Send  them  to  my  home  address, 
as  follows." 

There  are  certain  lady  critics  who 
strive  to  add  a  pleasant  personal  touch 
to  their  work  by  frequent  letters 
to  the  publishers.    "I  hope  you  read  what 

I  had  to  say  about  ";  or,  "I  am 

sending  you  my  review  of  ;  I  do 

hope  you  will  like  it.''  Such  naivete  is 
equalled,  in  the  book  reviewing  world, 
only  by  that  of  some  college  professors 
who  write  to  inform  a  pubisher  that  they 
are  ready  to  review  for  the  local  paper, 
and  will  accept,  rather  as  a  favour,  as 
many  books  as  the  publisher  will  send, 
and  the  more  the  better. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  newspaper  proprietors 
and  managing  editors  to  regard  book  re- 
viewing in  a  basely  utilitarian  light. 
Publishers  spend  money  in  advertising, 
they  tell  themselves:  what  better  way  is 
there  to  get  some  of  that  money  than  by 
running  a  good  book  page  ?  And  a  good 
book  page  they  run,  the  goodness  too 
often  consisting  in  saying  only  those 
things  that  publishers  would  be  supposed 
to  like. 

"Seen  what  weVe  been  saying  about 
you?"  Such  an  one,  or  his  representa- 
tive will  say  to  a  publisher  when  they 
follow  up  the  bait  with  a  little  personal 
solicitation.  "Pretty  snappy  stuff.  Well, 
I  guess." 

Snappy  it  is,  out  red-blooding,  out  stir- 
ring and  out  gripping  the  publishers' 
own  tense  language  until  even  he,  or  his 
advertising  manager  has  qualms. 

It  is  but  a  short  and  easy  step  from 
using  book  reviews  as  a  bait  for  adver- 
tising to  a  conviction  that  book  reviews 
ought  to  be  rewarded  by  advertising. 
And  this  is  a  conviction  that  managing 
editors  are  prone  to  adopt.  It  is  in  vain 
publishers  argue  that  books  are  a  legiti- 
mate   subject    of    public    interest;    that 


many  newspaper  readers  like  to  be  in- 
formed about  books  and  authors;  that 
the  activities  of  financiers,  ball-players, 
politicians,  murderers,  divorces  and  a 
host  of  other  people  are  chronicled  at 
great  length  without  representation  in 
the  advertising  columns.  The  quid  pro 
quo  idea,  in  the  matter  of  books,  has 
taken  strong  hold  in  the  newspaper 
world.    It  crops  up  in  numerous  ways. 

"My  goodness,"  a  newspaper  advertis- 
ing man  exclaims,  "here  we've  run  that 
book  page  for  two  years,  and  we  actually 
haven't  got  a  line  of  advertising!" 

Sometimes  the  newspaper's  sense  of 
injustice  leads  to  threats  of  discontinu- 
ing the  book  page.  Sometimes  the  book 
page  is  discontinued,  for  lack  of  a  little 
substantial  support.  And  there  is  a  case 
on  record  where  a  literary  editor  was 
sent  out  to  hustle  for  advertisements, 
having  clearly  in  mind  the  knowledge 
that  if  he  did  not  secure  them  his  job 
would  cease. 

Not  all  journals,  however,  demand 
that  their  interest  in  literature  be  subsi- 
dised. Nor  are  the  reviews  that  really 
count  furnished  by  the  unfit,  the  misfits, 
or  the  grasping.  There  are  newspapers 
in  this  country,  in  which  new  books  are 
conscientiously,  impartially  and  ably  re- 
viewed. But  candour  impels  the  confes- 
sion that  they  are  few,  so  few  in  fact 
that  their  literary  editors  are  almost  over- 
whelmed with  the  quantity  of  books  sent 
them  for  criticism.  One  newspaper  of  this 
type  reviewed  in  one  year  recently  six- 
teen hundred  new  books. 

A  question  frequently  asked  in  certain 
circles  is, — what  effect  do  reviews  have 
on  the  fortunes  of  a  book?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  authors  are  inclined  to  at- 
tach an  exaggerated  importance,  and 
about  which  publishers  usually  betray 
some  haziness  of  opinion.  The  answer 
would  seem  to  be, — What  effect  can  they 
have?  There  were  published  in  the 
United  States  in  191 1,  twenty-four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
periodicals  of  all  kinds, — magazines, 
newspapers,  and  class  and  trade  journals 
of  all  sorts  and  degrees.  Of  this  num- 
ber, not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  about  one  per  cent.,  regularly  review 
books.  If  then,  the  readers  of  only  one 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  periodi- 
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cals  issued  in  this  country  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  book  reviews;  and  many 
of  these  readers  fail,  for  various  reasons 
to  read  the  reviews  that  are  put  before 
them ;  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
book  reviews  can  have  great  influence  in 
affecting  the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  the 
reading  public? 

Allen  Murray  Cumnock, 

GRUNDY  AND   GRUNDYISM 

Mrs.  Grundy,  as  a  social  institution  of 
the  first  importance,  is  so  well  established 
among  all  English-speaking  peoples,  that 
one  is  inclined,  on  p^ima  facie  evidence, 
to  attribute  to  her  a  prehistoric  origin 
and  to  seek  some  explanation  of 
her  sway  over  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  in  the  earliest  legendary  lore. 
From  her  name,  the  amateur  philologist 
might  infer  that  she  was  of  Teutonic  and 
therefore  of  remote  Sanskrit  origin,  and 
try  to  connect  her  with  Gundry  of  the 
Nibelungen  epic,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Grundvism  was  introduced  into  the  Brit- 
ish  Isles  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons ;  while 
the  representative  of  another  school 
might  argue  with  equal  plausibility  that 
it  was  indigenous  there,  and  adduce  evi- 
dence to  identify  our  modern  social  ar- 
bitress  with  one  of  those  early  British 
queens,  who,  like  Boadicea  and  Guine- 
vere, played  so  important  a  part  in  Brit- 
ish history.  Guinevere — Grundy — that 
would  seem  a  likely  lead  when  one  con- 
siders Arthur's  consort  under  the  Tenny- 
sonian  aspect.  It  has  never  been  the  role 
of  Grundyism  to  impose  its  restrictions 
too  severely  upon  its  own  advocates,  and 
everybody  knows  that  the  royal  mistress 
of  Lancelot  was  a  great  stickler  for  pro- 
priety in  others. 

But,  alas !  for  all  such  alluring  specula- 
tions! It  can  only  too  easily  be  demon- 
strated that,  although  the  idea  for  which 
she  stands  may  be  of  immemorial  origin. 
Dame  Grundy  herself  is  but  a  compara- 
tively recent  creation.  Like  Mrs.  Harris, 
Mrs.  Gamp,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Mrs.  Par- 
tington, and  a  host  of  other  famous  Brit- 
ish matrons,  she  sprang  from  the  fertile 
brain  of  British  literary  genius.  Thomas 
Morton,  a  forgotten  London  playwright, 
is  her  authentic  sponsor,  and  she  made 
her  debut  on  the  boards  of  a  London 


theatre  in  1798,  the  vehicle  of  her 
maiden  appearance  being  a  comedy  of 
some  theatrical  effectiveness  entitled 
Speed  the  Plough,  To  say,  however,  that 
she  appeared  on  that  occasion,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  a  slight  inaccuracy.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  power 
that  she  has  never  appeared,  and  that, 
invoked  in  hushed  whispers,  she  has 
made  herself  mysterious  and  awe-inspir- 
ing* by  keeping  discreetly  in  the  back- 
ground. No  more  in  Morton's  play  than 
at  any  time  since,  did  she  actually  «how 
herself.  Though  constantly  referred  to, 
she  remains  throughout  the  veiled  Isis  of 
our  modern  rites,  and  makes  herself  felt, 
not  through  any  overt  act,  but  through 
the  secret  forces  at  her  command. 

In  the  play.  Dame  Grundy  is  the  wife 
of  a  rich  and  successful  farmer.  Dame 
Ashfield,  another  farmer's  wife,  for 
whom  she  is  the  object  of  innocent  envy 
and  idolatrous  adoration,  can  do  nothing 
but  talk  of  her  and  quote  her  and  invoke 
her  approval  on  every  occasion  and  with 
reference  to  every  subject.  When  she  re- 
turns from  the  market,  she  tells  her  hus- 
band that  Mrs.  Grundy's  eggs  and  cattle 
are  the  best  she  has  seen  there,  and  when 
news  comes  that  their  daughter  has  mar- 
ried a  nobleman,  she  exclaims:  "Our 
Nelly  married  to  a  real  Baronet !  I  won- 
der, Tummas,  what  Mrs.  Grundy  will 
say?"  Her  husband  betrays  great  irrita- 
tion at  every  such  reference  and  finally 
breaks  forth:  "Be  quiet,  woolye?  Al- 
ways ding,  dinging  Dame  Grundy  into 
my  ears — what  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say? 
What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  think?  Can't 
thee  be  quiet,  let  un  alone,  and  behave 
thyself,  Matty?"  But  the  good  dame  is 
not  to  be  silenced. 

It  is  true  that  the  lineaments  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  are  none  too  clearly  defined  in 
her  initial  portrayal.  For  example,  along 
with  what  we  call  Grundyism  to-day, 
there  is  in  her  a  note  of  social  vanity  or 
snobism,  and  this  even  predominates.  As 
we  first  encounter  her,  she  is  less  the 
champion  of  conventional  morality  and 
decent  appearances,  than  she  is  the  svm- 
bol  of  social  emulation.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  new  ethical  idealism,  or  even 
the  recognition  of  one  long  tacitly  ac- 
cepted, seems  to  have  been  wKoU>j  -i^^- 
sent  from  1V\^  m\Tv\  c^W^-t  ^'^^^<^'^.  ^N>i^ 
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like  many  another  chance  creative  sug- 
gestion— instance  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho  Panza — Mrs.  Grundy  was  seized 
upon  and  carried  to  completion  by  the 
common  creative  effort  of  the  multitude. 
A  place  was  waiting  all  ready  to  receive 
her  in  the  pantheon  of  popular  divinities, 
and  a  soul  was  floating  in  space  prepared 
to  find  lodgment  in  her  ample  matronly 
bosom. 

The  country  did  not  need  her,  and  the 
town  did.  So  Dame  Grundy,  the  farm- 
er's wife,  became,  in  short  order,  Mrs. 
Grundy,  the  leader  of  London  fashion, 
with  no  very  definite  fixed  habitation,  but 
with  unquestioned  jurisdiction  over  duch- 
esses, marchionesses,  the  ladies  of  earls 
and  barons  and  baronets,  as  well  as  the 
ladies  of  plain  gentlemen. 

And  many  are  afraid  of  God, 
And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 

wrote  Locker-Lampson  in  London 
Lyrics,  and  manv  another  writer  famous 
in  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
bore  witness  to  her  supremacy. 

It  has  made  little  difference  that  all 
these  literary  allusions  are  of  a  slurring 
and  contemptuous  sort.  This  is  a  mere 
polite  fiction.  Everybody  attacks  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  disclaims  acquaintance  with 
her,  but  everybody  accepts  and  worships 
her  at  the  same  time,  and  not  least  of  all 
the  majority  of  those  writers  who  are 
loudest  in  her  dispraise.  They  know  that 
they  cannot  do  without  that  lady's  good 
graces,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  sound  busi- 
ness sagacity ;  and  so,  however  much  they 
may  appear  to  challenge  her  standards 
and  her  authoritv  in  a  casual,  desultorv 
way,  they  take  good  care  to  conform  in 
the  conduct  both  of  their  fiction  and  of 
their  own  lives.  That  is,  the  successful 
ones  do,  and  the  others  are  of  little  con- 
cern one  way  or  another.  It  would  make 
an  interesting  study  to  determine  just 
how  the  most  apparently  audacious  nov- 
elists make  their  sacrifices  to  Mrs. 
Grundy,  who  welcomes  nothing  more  than 
an  appearance  of  audacity,  since  nothing 
affords  her  a  better  opportunity  to  meet 
the  charges  of  her  adversaries,  and  to 
prove  her  innate  liberality.  A  whole  sys- 
tem of  moral  melodrama,  with  its  happy 
endings  and  its  high  ethical  purposes,  has 
fhi}s  been  devised  to  accord  with  the  de- 


mands of  Grundyism,  in  which  anything 
may  be  said  and  done  so  long  as  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  vice  and 
virtue  are  clearly  indicated. 

It  follows  that  few  writers  have  ever 
attempted  to  confront  Mrs.  Grundy  face 
to  face  and  subje<;t  her  to  a  firm  and 
impartial  analysis.  In  France,  where  they 
base  a  philosophy  of  life  upon  every 
psychological  discovery  with  the  same 
ease  with  which  they  tack  an  "isme"  to 
any  noun  or  proper  name — thence  "ar- 
rivisme,''  ''snobisme."  "dandysme,"  "Bo- 
vary  isme,'*et  cetera — they  would  long  ago 
have  formulated  "grundysme,''  and  raised 
it  into  a  rationale  of  human  conduct.  In 
England,  however,  Grundyism  is  a  re- 
ligion rather  than  philosophy,  as  has  been 
correctly  stated  by  the  only  English 
writer  who  has  had  the  courage  to  write 
freely  and  frankly  of  an  institution  grown 
venerable  in  little  more  than  a  century. 
This  is  Samuel  Butler,  who,  in  his 
Ernvhon,  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to 
what,  according  to  the  transparent  and 
grammatical  system  adopted  throughout, 
he  calls  "Ydgrun  and  Ydgrunites.** 
Speaking  of  the  official  religion  of  the 
Erewhonians,  Butler  writes: 

Now  I  suspected  that  their  professed  faith 
had  no  great  hold  upon  them — firstly,  because 
I  often  heard  the  priests  complain  of  the  pre- 
vailing indifference,  and  they  would  hardly 
have  done  so  without  reason;  secondly,  be- 
cause of  the  show  which  was  made,  for  there 
was  none  of  this  about  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Ydgrun,  in  whom  they  really  did  be- 
lieve; thirdl}',  because  though  the  priests  were 
constantly  abusing  Ydgrun  as  being  the  great 
enemy  of  the  gods,  it  was  well  known  that  she 
had  no  more  devoted  worshippers  in  the  whole 
country  than  these  very  persons,  who  were 
often  priests  of  Ydgrun  rather  than  of  their 
own  deities.  Neither  am  I  by  any  means  sure 
that  these  were  not  the  best  of  the  priests. 

Here  speaks  the  pragmatist.  who  is  im- 
plicit in  nearly  every  English  philosopher, 
and  who  is  apt,  rather  patronisingly,  to 
test  the  value  of  any  creed  by  its  good 
eflFect  upon  others.  Butler^s  attitude 
toward  Grundyism  is  friendly  on  the 
whole.  Nor  is  he  really  singular  in  this. 
He  but  .speaks  what  is  in  the  mind  of  anv 
average  Englishman,  and  his  whole  orig- 
inality lies  in  his  willingness  to  speak  it 
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freely  and  frankly  and  without  any  of  the 
irritating  assumption  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  high  spiritual  pretence.  Yet 
this  in  itself  is  the  kind  of  audacity  looked 
on  least  favourably  by  Mrs.  Grundy.  "I 
greatly  doubted,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
**whether  the  Erehwonians  were  yet  pre- 
pared for  any  better  religion  and  .  .  . 
1  could  hardly  contemplate  the  displace- 
ment of  Ydgrun  as  the  great  central  ob- 
ject of  their  regard  without  admitting 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  frightful 
consequences;  in  fact,  were  I  a  philoso- 
pher, I  should  say  that  the  gradual  rais- 
ing of  the  popular  conception  of  Ydgrun'* 
— "enlightened  public  opinion" — how 
much  we  have  this  elevated  form  'of 
Grundyism  with  us  now ! — "would  be  the 
greatest  spiritual  boom  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  them,  and  that  nothing 
could  effect  this  except  example.  1  gen- 
erally found  that  those  who  complained 
most  loudly  that  Ydgrun  was  not  high 
enough  for  them  had  hardly  as  yet  come 
up  to  the  Ydgrun  standard,  and  I  often 
meet  with  a  class  of  men,  whom  I  called 
to  myself,  'high  Ydgrunites,*  (the  rest 
being  Ydgrunites  and  low  Ydgrunites), 
who,  in  the  matter  of  human  conduct  and 
the  affairs  of  life,  appeared  to  me  to  have 
got  about  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  right  na- 
ture of  man  to  go." 

These  "high  Ydgrunites"  "seldom 
spoke  of  Ydgrun,  or  even  alluded  to  her, 
but  would  never  run  counter  to  her  dic- 
tates without  ample  reason  for  doing  so : 
in  such  cases  they  would  override  her 
with  due  self-reliance,  and  the  goddess 
seldom  punished  them;  for  they  are 
brave,  and  Ydgrun  is  not."  Then  follows 
an  encomium  of  English  gentlemen.  But- 
ler does  not  go  on  to  define  and  distin- 
guish the  Ydgrunites  and  the  low 
Ydgrunites,  though  it  is  tolerably  clear 
how  these  are  to  be  assorted.  The  for- 
mer, doubtless,  are  those  who,  being  born 
under  the  aegis  of  respectability,  are 
bound  to  support  what  is  for  them  a  veri- 
table raison  sociale.  They  embrace 
Grundyism — to  give  it  its  right  name — 
not  necessarily  as  a  personal  faith,  but  as 
a  state  religion,  the  best  possible  guaran- 
tee of  their  position  and  power.  The  low 
Ydgrunites,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those 
who  have  not  as  yet  arrived  socially  but 
who,  anxious  to  arrive,  find  the  surest 


way  to  success  in  the  strict,  almost 
methodistical,  observance  of  all  the  de- 
crees of  the  goddess  of  whom  they  stand 
in  almost  superstitious  reverence  and 
awe.  For  them  it  is  a  vital  faith  fraught 
with  all  the  hopes  of  salvation  and  all 
the  fears  of  damnation,  in  this  world,  if 
not  in  the  next. 

Perhaps  still  a  fourth  category  should 
be  added  of  those  who,  if  they  may  be 
called  Grundyites  at  all,  are  so  only  in 
the  formal  act  of  observance  and  adhe- 
sion. Members  of  the  other  three  classes 
agree  in  regarding  society  as  something 
good  in  itself  and  in  accepting  it  at  its 
face  value.  These,  however,  hold  it  in 
contempt.  But,  unable  to  forego  the 
amusements  they  find  there,  or  even  tak- 
ing a  deliberate  pleasure  in  leading  a 
double  life,  they  pay  the  outward  defer- 
ence, which  is  all  that  is  required  of  her 
devotees  by  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  which 
makes  them  free  of  all  her  f requentations. 
Very  few  men  and  women  are  of  sufficient 
imagination  or  force  of  character  to  be- 
come Grundyites  in  this  sense;  hence 
most  egoists  and  individualists  either  let 
themselves  be  drawn  along  by  the  mere 
conventional  Grundyism  until  they  grad- 
ually deteriorate  into  the  mere  mechanical 
commonplace  of  social  routine,  or  else 
withdraw  from  the  temple  altogether,  and 
descend  to  the  ranks  of  the  openly  dis- 
reputable and  dissolute.  Of  those  rare 
individuals  who  ostentatiously  give  to 
Ca?sar  what  is  CcTsar's,  laying  their  bar- 
leycorn upon  the  altar  that  they  may  be 
the  more  free  to  follow  the  devices  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  also  from  some 
innate  love  of  duplicity,  M.  Maurice 
Barres  gives  an  excellent  example.  For, 
although  Mrs.  Grundy  is  by  no  means  a 
recognised  French  divinity,  certain 
phases  of  her  worship  are  observed  there, 
and  the  best  statement  of  this  esoteric 
form  of  Grundyism  has  been  made  by 
the  French  writer  who,  in  his  youth,  in- 
clined to  the  delightful,  self-indulgent, 
stoicism  of  Seneca. 

Le  secret  merveillcux — le  serieux  qui 
couvre  et  permet  toutes  les  fantaisies — 
M.  Barres  calls  that  power  which  sustains 
the  false  Grundyite  in  his  difficult  double 
role.  He  found  it  exemplified  in  the  per- 
son of  a  debauched  Italvaxv  '^^^-a.x.^  ^^^qjwv 
he  mel  m  ^  ^om^tv  sa\sm.    ^n^-^^X^^^^ 
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knew  and  talked  of  the  scandals  con- 
nected with  his  name,  and  the  writer  ob- 
served him  with  interest  as  he  entered 
the  room.  Still  young,  yet  sickly,  strange- 
eyed,  and  with  a  general  sense  of  a  hand- 
some beast  of  prey  spoiled  by  the  re- 
straints of  life  imposed  upon  the  open  sat- 
isfaction of  his  violent  appetites,  the  signs 
of  the  double  life  were  strong  upon  him. 
"Surely,"  exclaims  M.  Barres,  "in  this 
existence,  there  were  all  the  movements 
of  passion,  the  worst  disorders,  yes,  but 
under  the  best  ordered  surface !"  And  he 
goes  on  to  moralise:  "To  present  to 
opinion  such  an  image  of  one's  self  that 
it  can,  without  sacrificing  its  habitual 
principles,  maintain  its  consideration  for 
us ;  to  make  it  easy  for  the  austere  to  be 
our  dupes ;  that,  I  certified  on  the  instant, 
was  the  science  that  he  possessed,  and 
that  is  indispensable  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  make  use  of  men." 

Such  is  the   veritable  mystic  way  of 
Grundyism,  and  such  is  the  rigorous  self- 
discipline  imposed  upon  themselves  by  its 
saints  in  their  progress  toward  perfection. 
William  Aspemvall  Bradley. 

THE  ABSURD  SEX 

The  ladies  who  want  to  vote  say  this 
is  a  man  made  world.  Well,  perhaps  it 
is.  Nobody  can  deny  that  the  male  creat- 
ure has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  mod- 
ern civilisation  and  all  that.  It  seems  to 
have  been  his  fate  to  mess  with  such 
things,  for  lack  of  anything  better  to  do. 
But  as  for  the  notion  that  he  takes  him- 
self too  seriously — what  nonsense !  If  he 
undertakes  to  rule  the  earth,  it  is  simply 
dertakes  to  rule  the  earth,  it  is  simply 
because  that  strikes  him  as  the  least  he 
can  do  to  make  up  for  his  clumsiness  in 
other  and  more  important  matters,  lie 
does  discover  in  himself  a  knack  at  the 
childish  game  of  politics.  He  is  able  to 
see  to  it  that  people  do  not  plunder  or 
murder  each  other  without  authority. 
And  he  plumes  himself  a  little  on  his  skill 
at  boiling  the  pot.  But  that  is  all.  Far 
from  taking  himself  seriously,  he  has 
chosen,  from  time  immemorial,  to  be  his 
own  chief  butt  and  funmaker.  Other  ar- 
rangements might  have  been  made.  A 
kind  Providence,  in  furnishing  him  with 
a  companion,  might  have  seen  that  he 


had  a  more  convenient  object  of  ridicule 
than  himself.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
was  doomed  to  take  her  seriously  from 
the  first  moment : 

Grace    was   in   all    her    steps,   heaven  in   her 
^  eye.   .    .    . 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  apply  his 
masculine  rule  of  thumb  to  so  superior  a 
being.  He  knew  by  instinct  that  she 
could  not  be  submitted,  physically  or 
otherwise,  to  mere  anthropometric  tests: 

Wisdom   in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  Folly  shows; 
Authority  and  Reason  on  her  wait. 

And  so  it  has  always  been.  Man  may 
be  smilingly  aware  of  the  foibles  of  his 
helpmate,  but  his  roars  of  laughter  are 
for  his  own  egregious  figure.  To  save 
his  life  he  cannot  manage  to  look  down 
on  her  or  up  to  himself.  The  backward 
pursuit  of  the  comic  spirit  discovers  no 
age  in  which  man  did  not  play  the  part 
of  buffoon  on  his  own  stage.  As  for  his 
attitude  toward  the  other  sex,  there  are 
authorities  which  assert  that  the  woman- 
worship  of  Christendom  is  nothing  better 
than  a  toy  invented  by  the  troubadours. 
The  theory  would  account  well  enough 
for  certain  existing  forms  of  ritual;  but 
that  man  awaited  those  forms  before 
learning  painfully  to  respect  woman — 
you  might  as  well  suggest  that  woman 
did  not  learn  to  love  her  mate  till  the 
eighteenth  century  provided  him  with 
swallow-tails!  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  West  merely  conceals 
under  these  forms  a  contempt  which  the 
East  makes  no  bones  about.  It  is  time 
we  forgave  the  Orientals  this  Occidental 
slander.  If  a  Hindu  or  a  Turk  cannot 
see  his  way  tu  pretending  that  woman  is 
a  goddess,  he  can  and  does  grasp  the  re- 
spectable and  even  awful  fact  of  her — 
and  goes  duly  in  the  fear  of  her,  accord- 
ing to  his  lights.  As  for  the  Hebraic  at- 
titude toward  the  sex,  when  you  have 
said  all  you  can  in  disparagement  of  it, 
you  have  still  the  thirty-third  of  Proverbs 
to  deal  with.  ^2ven  the  satirists,  the  bit- 
terest and  most  ruthless  of  them, — 
Juvenal  or  the  mediaeval  friars,  or  Swift, 
or  whom  you  will, — it  is  clear  enough 
what  ground  they  really  stand  on.  With 
all  their  scornful  negatives,  they  are  only 
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able  to  bear  witness  that  woman  is  a 
substantial  and  considerable  being.  They 
do  not  succeed  in  making  her  con- 
temptible, nor  can  any  man  born  of 
woman  ever  do  quite  that. 

Even  in  her  simplest  moments,  we 
know  she  isn't  to  be  disposed  of  with  a 
horse-laugh.  There  is  poor  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe — simple  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  what  man  can  pretend  to  be  alto- 
gether insensible  to  her  charm.  Pretty 
Sophia  Western  is  a  little  fool  if  you  like, 
but  it  is  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  who  writes 
himself  ass — that  monosyllable  without 
feminine  equivalent.  Even  a  Mistress 
Tabitha  Bramble  survives  laughter  in 
one's  memory,  not  because  it  is  proper 
to  feign  regard  for  her  as  a  woman,  but 
because  she  is  a  woman,  and  therefore, 
in  esse  worthy  of  regard.  And  the  Mis- 
tress Tabithas  know  this  instinctively. 
Normal  woman  is  perfectly  aware  that 
she  can  afford  to  view  herself  with  com- 
placency as  mirrored  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  sex.  This  abundantly  explains  her 
attitude  toward  fashion  in  dress.  Biolo- 
gists have  made  ungallant  play  with  the 
fact  that,  among  animals  and  the  lower 
human  races,  it  is  the  male  who  is  fanci- 
fully decked,  while  in  civilised  life,  being 
the  rarer  bird  and  sure  of  a  mate  any- 
how, he  leaves  it  to  the  female  to  put  on 
the  trimmings.  I  don't  think  this  theory 
holds  water  at  all.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
women  do  not  pursue  the  extravagances 
of  fashion  in  the  hope  of  attracting  men. 
They  know  such  extravagances  are  at 
best  an  object  of  good-humoured  tolera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  healthy  males.  Of 
course,  if  man  really  despised  woman 
for  these  follies,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  them  in  a  jiffy.  But  he  doesn't  take 
the  trouble  to  do  that.  Feminine  fashion 
is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  him :  it 
is  out  of  his  bailiwick  altogether.  If  the 
dear  lady  chooses  to  arrange  her  bodily 
presence  after  the  similitude  of  a  section 
of  drain-pipe  surmounted  by  a  coal- 
scuttle, the  honest  man  is  not  outraged, 
but  mildly  diverted.  Therefore  she  can 
afford  to  listen  with  the  indifference  of 
security  to  his  casual  gibes.  Since  she 
does  not  array  herself  for  the  purpose  of 
charming  him,  what  matter  if  he  be  not 
charmed  ?    Let  her  be  sure  of  his  regard. 


and  she  does  not  care  the  snap  of  a  finger 
for  his  opinion.  Fashion,  in  dress  is 
merely  a  game  played  by  women  among 
themselves,  for  its  own  sake.  Men,  on 
the  other  hand,  attire  themselves  in  dull 
drabbish  colours,  and  in  garments  of 
two  or  three  inoffensive  shapes,  not  in 
protective  mimicry  (as  the  cynic  might 
infer),  but  in  fear  of  forfeiting  the  re- 
spect of  his  womankind — so  much  less 
stable  is  the  foothold  of  the  male  upon 
this  shifting  balk 

As  for  himself — as  for  keeping  a 
straight  face  when  he  discovers  himself 
in  a  glass — it  is  more  than  the  poor  fel- 
low can  manage.  He  perceives  that,  when 
you  come  down  to  it,  he  is  nothing  but 
a  bungler.  His  chief  merit  is  in  making 
the  best  of  a  ridiculous  situation.  He 
dwells  with  joy  upon  the  spectacle  of  his 
own  domestic  inefficiency  and  chuckle- 
headedness.  He  beamingly  recognises  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  social  nincompoop  and 
barbarian.  And  he  observes,  with  ill- 
concealed  respect,  that  admirable  fellow- 
creature  which  controls  so  easily  and  so 
unerringly  the  real  machinery  of  life. 

Think  of  the  popular  attitude  (a  man- 
made  attitude)  toward  fatherhood  and 
motherhood — there  you  have  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell.  Did  ever  villain  in 
melodrama  dare  take  the  name  of  mother 
in  vain  ?  Something  of  dignity  clings  to 
the  word  even  as  it  is  mauled  and  pawed 
over  in  the  sentimental  ditties  of  "vaude- 
ville." On  the  other  hand  fatherhood  has 
always  been  "featured"  as  a  farcical  sit- 
uation rather  than  a  function — theme  of 
delicious  jests  since  jests  began.  From 
the  doddering  and  deceived  Old  Gobbos 
of  old  comedy  to  the  ridiculous  young 
Mr.  Newlyweds  of  the  current  Comic 
Supplement,  the  father  has  always  cut  a 
ludicrous  figure  in  the  public  eye.  That 
same  world  which  never  wearies  of  wor- 
shipping the  picture  of  the  mother  with 
her  child,  cannot  laugh  enough  at  the 
image  of  a  father  holding  a  baby.  We  do 
not  see  how  the  melancholy  Jaques  can 
have  meant  to  leave  this  image  out  of 
his  famous  gallery  of  male  caricatures. 
Only  one  feminine  figure  appears  in  it: 
can  it  be  that  "father's"  should  be  read 
for  "nurse's"  in  that  not  least  famous 
line  of  the  travesty? 

H.  W,  Boynton. 
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■  T  has  been  the  writer's 
Hgood  fortune  to  attend  an 
Hart  school  immortalised 
iby  tlie  pen  of  Thackeray, 
Sand  another  where  Sar- 
ygw  gent  gave  instructions 
Jto  the  students.  The  for- 
mer art  scliool  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
in  London  and  boasts  of  a  long  roll-call 
of  well-known  men  and  women.  When 
Thackeray  studied  there  it  was  known  as 
Leigh's  Academy.  A  description  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  The  New- 
comes.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the 
students  that  Thackeray  being  refused  as 
an  illustrator  of  Dickens  showed  his 
generosity  of  mind  by  asking  his  success- 
ful rival,  Buss,  and  a  few  other  kindred 
spirits  to  an  impromptu  niea!  "to  cele- 
brate the  momentous  occasion"  at  the 
little  inn  round  the  corner.  Leigh's 
probably  had  no  memento  other  than  this 
charming  and  characteristic  anecdote  of 
the  great  writer. 

Fred  Walker  studied  at  Leigh's,  a  tiny 
pale-faced  little  boy  in  a  short  jacket  and 
round  collar,  a  precocious  youth  even  for 
those  days,  when  Millais  passed  his  Royal 
Academy  examinations  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old!  Charles  Keene,  an- 
other "master"  of  black  and  white,  and 
Kate  Greenaway  of  nursery  fame  are  a 
few  of  the  names  recalled  at  this  moment. 
Fred  Barnard,  the  celebrated  delineator 
of  cockney  life,  perpetrated  a  delicious 
skit  on  his  fellow-students  consisting  of 
an  alphabet  written  in  do^crel  verse  and 
illustrated  with  graphic  caricatures. 

Leigh's  Academy  shifted  its  quarters 
several  times,  and  on  the  last  occasion  but 
one  the  students  caused  some  agitation 
by  carrying  the  smaller  plaster  casts 
through  the  streets.  Imagine  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  early  Victorian  ladies 
as  the  little  procession  wended  its  way 
from  one  side  of  Oxford  Street  to  the 
other. 

Sir  William  Richmond,  who  decorated 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  spent  some  of  his 


youthful  days  at  Leigh's,  and  a  few  years 
ago  a  petition  was  drawn  up  protesting 
against  some  movement  or  work  of  Sir 
William's,  and  being  presented  to  the 
school  for  the  signature  and  support  of 
the  students,  was  refused  on  the  grounds 
"that  Leigh's  signed  no  protests  against 
the  work  of  a  former  student."  Leigh's 
prided  itself  on  being  able  to  supply  the 
needs  of  advanced  students  as  well  as  be- 
beginners.  It  boasted  of  an  extensive 
wardrobe,  over  two  hundred  costumes 
containing  valuable  medieval,  Stuart, 
and  Georgian  properties,  and  one  or  two 
fine  tapestries.  Many  a  time  the  writer 
has  seen  a  portrait  being  painted,  the 
victim  posed  on  one  side  of  the  antique 
room  with  the  artist  hard  by  and  an  em- 
barrassing crowd  of  students  gathered 
around.  On  one  occasion  a  testy  old 
colonel  found  himself  in  a  queer  predica- 
ment. He  arrived  fully  attired  in  gor- 
geous regimentals,  hat,  gloves,  and 
medals  all  complete.  The  artist  posed  the 
soldier  on  a  platform  and  commenced  his 
work.  Suildcnly  he  stopped,  recollected 
something  and  fled  away  with  a  hurried, 
"Don't  move !  I  won't  be  half  a  second," 
leaving  a  petrified  colonel  glued  to  his 
chair.  At  this  moment  a  number  of  stu- 
dents drifted  in  from  the  "life  room"  and 
discovered,  as  they  thought,  "Jones's  new 
model." 

"Queer  old  bird  Jones  has  dug  out," 
said  one  student. 

"Not  such  a  bad  uniform  if  it  weren't 
so  ill-fitting,"  said  another. 

"His  sloping  forehea'd  suits  the  mili- 
tary type,'-  said  a  third. 

They  criticised  his  hat,  his  gloves,  and 
his  sword,  the  colonel  getting  more 
apoplectic  every  second.  At  last  a  stu- 
dent remarked,  "that  he  guessed  Jones 
had  bought  the  medals  in  Ludgate  Cir- 
cus," which  brought  the  enraged  colonel 
to  hfs  feet,  and  wildly  spluttering  furious  .^ 

exclamations,  he  swung  himself  into  the  ,^ 

centre  of  the  astonished  students, — in  a        ^ 
whirl  of  "unwarrantable  insolence  I"  and        .  :V- 
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"confounded  puppies!"  left  the  school, 
alas !  for  the  poor  artist,  never  to  return. 
Leigh's  attracted  a  cosmopolitan  stu- 
dentship. There  were  many  Americans, 
both  men  and  girls ;  there  were  Germans 
and  Italians,  Scandinavians  and  Poles, 
Australians  and  Swiss;  there  was  an  ex- 
minister  of  state  who  arrived  every  day 
on  an  official-looking  red-enamelled  bi- 
cycle, and  a  "lunatic"  doctor  of  great  re- 
pute who  showed  little  intelligence  by 
drawing  ancient  Greek  goddesses  in  a 
book  two  inches  s(|uare.  There  were  a 
number  of  quaint  old  ladies ;  one  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  wiping  away 
hysterical  tears  with  her  paint  rag,  and 
lamentable  results ;  and  another  curiously 
testified  her  dislike  of  "messy  paints"  by 
working  in  white  kid  gloves. 


There  was  "old  Chuffey,"  a  superan- 
nuated clerk  dressed  in  shiny  broadcloth, 
who  was  realising  the  dream  of  his  life 
by  copying  execrable  German  prints  in 
tremulous  water-colours ;  having  spent 
sixty  odd  years  at  a  desk  he  insisted  on 
his  easel  being  placed  in  a  correspond- 
ingly oblique  angle,  with  the  result  of 
tripping  up  every  passerby.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  entire  class  occupied 
themselves  in  picking  up  "old  Chuffey's" 
easel,  "old  Chuffey's"  paints,  and  "old 
Chuffey's"  prints,  until  "old  Chuffey" 
himself  was  mercifully  plucked  away. 

Arc  art  students  appreciated  in 
America?  Personally  I  found  strangers 
generally  encouraging.  "Stick  to  it,  and 
you'll  get  riglit  there,"  said  an  old  gentle- 
man as  the  writer  stood  sketching  in  the 
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National  Galiery  of  Washington.  "Don't 
give  it  up,"  was  another's  somewhat 
dubious  comment.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  studying  an  intricate  doorway  in 
a  httle  Southern  English  town,  which  at- 
tracts many  transatlantic  tourists  and 
is  haunted  by  countless  artists,  and  a 
little  regimen  of  Americans  swept  round 
the  corner.  Tlicy  bad  seen  five  artists 
in  as  many  yards  and  Ibeir  patience  was 
exhausted.  Never  to  be  forgotten  was 
their  icy  glare,  and  an  exceedingly  pretty 
girl  exclaimed  in  withering  tones,  "Guess 
site's  only  doing  it  for  e-ffect." 

Sketching  on  the  continent  is  looked 


upon  as  a  national  and  not  altogether  un- 
pieasing  characteristic  of  the  English  na- 
tion. Little  boys  certainly  press  round 
ratber  closely,  but  one  generally  manages 
to  disperse  tbcm  by  turning  round  and 
sketching  their  faces.  This  nise,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  use  in  Bronx  Park,  New 
York  City.  "Gee!  she's  sketching  you, 
Charles  G.  Jefferson.  Mind  you  keep 
still.  Put  in  his  ugly  jaw,  ma'am,  and 
don't  forget  the  G.  when  you  write  his 
name." 

During  the  writer's  brief  time  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  the  most 
popular    Academician    among   the    stu- 
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dents  was  the  great  Sargent.  It  is  the 
rule  of  the  Academicians  to  teach  the 
strung  to  one  side  of  a  long  corridor,  and 
tion,  a  questionable  method,  as  every 
artist  invariably  advances  different 
methods  and  ideas.  But  imagine  the  flut- 
ter among  the  students  when  Sargent's 
month  arrived!  It  was  not  so  much  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  celebrity  that  won 
the  students'  hearts  as  the  infinite  pa- 
tience with  which  he  laboured  to  explain 
his  ideals  to  the  students.  Despite  the 
fluency  of  his  bnish,  perhaps  because  of 
it,  Sargent  seemed  to  experience  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  clothing  his  ideas  in 
words,  but  once  he  took  the  brush  in 
hand,  io,  and  behold  there  was  the  mean- 
ing before  you.  The  class-rooms  are 
strung  to  one  side  of  a  long  corridor,  and 
on  the  day  Sargent's  month  expired,  his 
progress  could  be  traced  by  the  cheers  of 
the  students  as  he  quitted  the  various 
class-rooms. 

Alfred  Gilbert,  our  most  famous  sculp- 
tor, and  probably  best  known  to  Ameri- 
can visitors  by  his  delicately  poised  statue 
in  Piccadilly  Circus,  has  an  astonishingly 
ready  flow  of  language.  He  will  hold 
forth  on  the  abstract  qualities  of  art  and 
its  relation  to  music  for  hours;  at  the 


Royal  Academy  lectures  he  will  take  up  a 
piece  of  chalk  in  either  hand  while  dis- 
coursing in  the  most  picturesque  lan- 
guage and  draw  an  exquisite  design  with 
both  hands  at  the  same  moment.  Like 
ihe  great  master  of  still  life,  William  M. 
Chase,  Alfred  Gilbert  revels  in  an  artistic 
audience, 

"She  thinks  that  is  a  Whistler,"  re- 
marked a  sneering  tourist  as  he  passed  a 
student  copying  at  the  Metropolitan  Art 
School  in  New  York.  Evidently  an  art 
student  must  stand  up  to  a  certain 
amount  of  chaff  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  writer  met  Solomon  J.  Solo- 
mon, the  Royal  Academician,  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  schools  one  day. 

"Hullo,"  he  said,  "what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"Copying  one  of  Rubens's  paintings," 
was  the  diffident  reply. 

"Come  along,  and  let's  have  a  look  at 
it,"  he  said  in  all  genial  friendliness,  and 
in  spite  of  protestations,  he  swept  into  the 
class-room  and  up  to  the  easel.  He  stood 
for  a  long  time  in  complete  absorption, 
his  keen  eyes  travelling  from  Rubens' 
to  the  canvas,  and  back  again,  then  he 
heaved  a  big  sigh  and  said : 

"O  poor,  poor  Rubens!" 


THE  OLD  LADY  WHO  WORKS  IN   WHITE  KID  GLOVES 


THE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  AND  SOME 

RECENT  NOVELS 


.BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


QUESTION  that  you 
may  often  hear  discussed 
by  professional  manu- 
script readers  is,  why  the 
quality  of  English  novels, 
even  of  the  second  and 
third  class  averages  so 
nuich  higher  than  the,  corresponding 
type  written  by  Americans, — higher,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  mechanics  of  its  struc- 
ture, the  carefulness  of  its  style,  the 
avoidance  of  those  glaring  faults  that 
show  at  a  casual  glance  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  publication  the  manuscript  is 
frankly  impossible.  One  reader  in  par- 
ticular said,  not  long  ago,  that  he  had  a 
grudge  against  English  manuscripts  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  time  they  made 
him  waste,  that  even  when  he  knew  at  the 
start  that  he  was  going  to  reject  a  story, 
its  interest  often  held  him  so  that  he  read 
to  a  finish. 

Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unfair- 
ness about  this  assumption  of  British  su- 
periority. To  begin  with,  American  pub- 
lishers and  editors  receive  only  the  better 
grades  from  the  other  side,  after  the 
chaff  has  been  carefullv  winnowed  out. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  books 
offered  to  the  American  market  have  al- 
ready found  a  publisher  at  home;  and 
because  the  business  dealings  are  neces- 
sarily at  long  distance,  a  far  larger  per- 
centage of  them  go  through  the  hands 
of  agents  familiar  with  the  special  needs 
of  certain  magazines  and  certain  houses. 
The  question  narrows  down  very  largely 
to  a  difference  of  popular  taste  between 
the  American  and  English  reading  pub- 
lic,— and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
trouble  with  an  otherwise  well  written 
and  readable  book  is  that  it  is  just  a  little 
too  British  in  its  theme  and  handling,  too 
local  in  colour  to  be  interesting,  or  in- 
deed wholly  intelligible  to  a  reader  not 
well  versed  in  the  social,  political  and 
business  world  of  the  British  Isles. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run,  a  veteran 
reader   comes   to    realise   that   there   is 


something  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in 
the  claim  of  better  workmanship  of  nov- 
els "made  in  England."  It  may  be  that 
the  weeding-out  process  is  carried  on 
with  a  little  more  brutal  candour,  that 
the  preliminary  apprenticeship  is  harsher, 
that  the  hopelessness  of  slovenly  and  un- 
trained work  is  more  forcibly  driven 
home.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  cause, 
the  net  result  is  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  English  book,  while  less  in- 
spired, less  original  than  the  American,  is 
a  little  better  in  structure,  in  style  and 
in  the  impression  it  conveys  of  a  certain 
definite  social  atmosphere. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  danger 
of  kindling  resentment,  and  arousing  a 
patriotic  championship  of  our  native 
writers  by  a  discussion  of  this  sort. 
Some  one  is  sure  to  exclaim,  "Why, 
what  nonsense!  Doesn't  Mr.  Howells 
or  Mr.  James  write  as  correct  English 
as  Mr.  Kipling  or  Mr.  Galsworthy? 
Aren't  the  plots  of  Meredith  Nicholson 
as  cleverly  worked  out  as  those  of  Max 
Pcmberton  or  Phillips  Oppenheim?, — 
and  the  comparisons,  well  founded  or 
otherwise,  may  run  on,  floodlike,  until 
the  speaker  is  out  of  breath.  But  all 
this  is  quite  beside  the  real  issue.  The 
question  is  not  whether  among  the  au- 
thors who  have,  in  their  several  classes 
admittedly  "arrived,"  the  advantage  is 
with  us  or  with  our  English  cousins,  but 
which  of  the  two  has  the  advantage 
among  the  crowd  of  beginners,  the  nov- 
ices who  are  still,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
waiting  list.  And  here,  it  is  respectfully 
submitted,  the  English  do  have  slightly 
the  best  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  make : 
that  the  English  writer  of  fiction  starts 
with  one  advantage  which  is  not  of  his 
own  making,  because  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  training  or  practice  or  literary  school, 
but  simply  of  existing  social  conditions. 
A  nuich  larger  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
English  man  or  woman  is  ordained  and 
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controlled  by  convention  and  established 
custom.  The  types  of  the  different  so- 
cial strata  are  more  crystallised;  the 
things  that  people  don't  say  and  do  on 
certain  occasions  and  in  certain  circles 
are  more  rigidly  proscribed.  In  short, 
without  forcing  the  comparison  unduly, 
the  difference  between  the  English  and 
American  novel  of  manners  is  the  dif- 
ference between  filling  in  the  shading, 
the  finer  lines  of  a  drawing,  where  the 
general  design  has  been  roughly  blocked 
in  for  you,  and  drawing  an  independent 
picture  on  a  blank  page. 

The  natural  result  is,  that  this  differ- 
ence tends  to  produce  finer  pencil  strokes, 
a  keener  delight  in  subtle  differentiations 
of  character.  For  instance,  in  an  Ameri- 
can family  of  modest  means,  the  cook  or 
maid  or  **general  house-work'*  may  be 
anything,  from  a  Scandinavian  to  a  Porto 
Rican  mulatto;  she  may  show  any  degree 
of  inefficiency,  and  her  mere  casual  en- 
trance into  a  room,  in  the  performance 
of  the  most  trivial  service,  may  inject 
into  the  r'o/y  an  unintentional  touch  of 
caricature,  an  element  of  the  grotesque, 
that  breaks  the  continuity,  like  a  splash  of 
violent  colour  in  a  monochrome.  An 
English  novelist  has  no  such  difficulty  to 
face.  Given  an  English  household  of  a 
certain  defined  class,  a  certain  income, 
in  a  stated  neighbourhood,  and  the  type 
of  the  servant  or  servants  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  the  one  difficulty  is  to 
make  them  something  more  than  types, 
to  give  them  certain  deft  little  touches 
that  will  leave  the  stamp  of  individuality, 
and  change  the  stolid  butler  of  conven- 
tion into  something  more  human  than  an 
automaton. 

This  line  of  thought  was  suggested  this 
month   by   a   group   of   English    novels 

Ti,.  rr.i;cr>,fiv«  ^^^^^  ^^"  ^"^^^  distinctly 
The  Gohghtlys,  ^^^^^    ^^^    sub-division, 

"the  Novel  of  Manners," 
and  all  of  which  have 
to  a  high  degree  that  sense  of  a  rigid 
and  ubiquitous  social  structure,  that 
atmosphere  of  a  world  in  which  nine- 
tenths  of  daily  life  is  comfortably  pre- 
scribed in  advance.  Easily  the  best  of 
these  books  is  The  Golightlys,  Father  and 
Son,  by  I^urence  North, — 3,  title  that 
sounds  as  though  it  heralded  a  burlesque, 
but  suddenly,  at  the  turn  of  the  last  page^ 


Father  and 
Son" 


reveals  an  unsuspected  and  momentous 
double  meaning.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  the 
life  chronicle  of  a  middle-class  English- 
man of  limited  culture,  but  endowed  with 
a  phenomenal  ability  to  discover  what  the 
public  wants.  And  the  particular  com- 
modity that  he  undertakes  to  supply  is 
sensational  fiction. 

See,  here's  an  errand  boy,  with  a  ha'penny 
in  his  pocket.  .  .  .  Give  'im  a  paper  VU  like, 
and  his  ha'penny  is  yours.  Sec!  Then  next 
day  or  the  day  after  'e'l!  'ave  another  ha'penny. 
Shove  another  paper  under  'is  nose.  Balance 
in  favour  of  you,  penny  less  ex'es,  of  course,  but 
that's  the  'olc  thing  in  a  nutshell.  Think  o*  the 
thousands  of  errand-boys  in  the  country. 

Thus  the  "Wholesome  Tales  of  Wild 
Adventure"  have  their  inception,  and 
prove  to  be  such  a  prodigious,  undreamed 
of  success  that  they  are  soon  followed  by 
another  series  of  "Healthy  Tales  For 
Young  Ladies,"  "Golightly's  Scrap- 
Book,"  and  finally,  biggest  venture  of 
all,  a  flamboyant  yellow  journal,  the 
Beacon,  Golightly  is  launched  on  a  wave 
of  prosperity  that  carries  him  steadily 
upward;  he  marries  one  of  his  faithful 
and  overworked  contributors,  a  woman 
of  social  pretentions  and  a  sentimental 
nature  that  had  enabled  her  to  turn  out 
endlessly,  tales  of  dukes  and  duchesses 
that  were  the  delight  of  the  servant's  hall. 
Under  her  skilful  tutelage,  Golightly  loses 
some  of  his  native  vulgarity,  although  he 
obviously  will  never  acquire  even  a  ve- 
neef  of  refinement.  He  is,  however,  a 
man  of  clean  life,  and  but  for  one  brief 
irregiilarity  before  his  marriage,  has 
nothing  with  which  to  reproach  himself. 
And  this  irregularity  was  smoothed  over 
with  the  help  of  his  solicitor.  "Fix  it  so 
that  I  shall  never  hear  of  the  child  again,*' 
were  his  instructions,  and  the  solicitor 
obeyed  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
One  irregularity  and  one  blunder  of  judg- 
ment are  not  many  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  busy  life;  but  they  sufficed  for  the 
undoing  of  the  carefully  laid  plans  of 
Golightly,  and  brought  the  towering 
structure  of  his  publishing  business  tum- 
bling in  a  mighty  crash  about  his  ears. 
Ilis  blunder  was  this:  When  he  launched 
on  his  biggest  venture,  and  bought  the 
ownership  of  the  Beacon,  his  first  step 
in  converting  it  from  the  inconsequent 
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sheet  it  had  previously  been  into  some- 
thing that  was  to  startle  all  London,  was 
not  unnaturally  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  old  staff.    But  he  ought  to  have  dis- 
criminated.   Among  this  group  of  jour- 
nalists who  suddenly  found  themselves 
thrown  out  of  a  "job,"  there  were  two 
men  of  so  exceptional  ability  that  Go- 
lightly  should  have  exercised  more  care 
before  antagonising  them.     One  of  the 
two  was  Dorian  Stepney,  an  Oxford  man, 
well  dressed,  good  mannered,  a  man  of 
birth  and  breeding.    Instead  of  outwardly 
resenting  his  discharge,  Stepney  takes  a 
subtler  revenge.    By  a  daring  stroke,  he 
induces  Golightly  not  only  to  take  him 
back,   but   to   make   him   editor  of   the 
Beacon;  he  proves  himself  second  only 
to  Golightly  himself  for  scenting  what 
the  public  want ;  he  sends  the  circulation 
bounding  up  to  fabulous  figures,  induces 
Golightly  to  make  him  one  of  the  direc- 
tors in  the  Company.     Incidentally,  he 
quietly  buys  in  the  company's  stock,  un- 
til his  holdings  are  second  only  to  Go- 
lightly *s  own,  and  with  equal  secrecy  ap- 
propriates Golightly's  wife.    The  second 
man  whom  Golightly  should  not  have  an- 
tagonised was  a  certain  Hay,  James  Alex- 
ander Hay,  an  impecunious  young  man 
who  made  the  colossal  mistake  of  think- 
ing the  precarious  pay  of  a  journalist  a 
safe  margin  on  which  to  marry.    His  loss 
of  position  and  the  poverty  that  ensued, 
coming  at  a  critical  time,  cost  his  wife 
Her  life  and  left  him  implacably  bent  on 
vengeance.     Being  endowed  with  some- 
thing of  Golightly's  own  genius,  he  forms 
the  daring  project  of  beating  him  at  his 
own  game,  so  he  seeks  out  certain  capi- 
talists whom  the  Beacon  has  been   re- 
morselessly hounding,  persuades  them  to 
back  him,  and  forthwith  establishes  the 
Torch,    Golightly  is  not  as  young  as  he 
was,  and  he  has  had  his  troubles:  his 
wife  does  not  seem  to  give  him  her  old 
affection,  though  he  does  not  guess  the 
reason ;  his  son,  Osric,  for  whom  he  has 
slaved  and  on  whom  he  has  counted  to 
carry  the  house  of  Golightly  up  to  social 
heights  that  he  himself  can  never  scale, 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  milk-sop,  a  dilet- 
tante, a  spendthrift,  has  got  himself  ban- 
ished in  disgrace  from  Oxford,  and  ended 
by  marrying  a  girl  with  no  money  and 
no  position.    What  is  more,  Golightly  has 


for  years  been  too  fond  of  the  good 
things  of  life ;  the  sparkle  of  champagne 
is  his  undoing  and  paves  the  way  to 
apoplexy.  The  final  overthrow  of  his 
life's  work,  when  the  directors  all  betray 
him,  and  in  the  fice  of  his  bitter  opposi- 
tion, vote  to  accept  the  offer  of  consoli- 
dation with  the  Torch,  the  paper  run  by 
his  hated  young  rival,  James  Alexander 
Hay,  deals  his  death  blow.  He  lingers 
on,  moribund,  for  some  weeks;  and  his 
last  thought  in  life  is  a  troubled  memory, 
a  twinge  of  conscience:  he  sends  for  his 
solicitor  and  broaches  the  long  forbidden 
subject;  he  asks  what  became  of  the  boy 
of  whom  he  had  wished  never  again  to 
hear, — is  he  living  and  under  what  name 
is  he  known? 

•  *'Now,  Serrett,  out  with  it.  I  never  knew  you 
to  forget  a  name.  It  will  be  a  kindness  to  a 
dying  man ;  for  that  old  fancy  torments  me/' 

"I  beg  you,  Mr.  Golightly — "  said  Serrett. 

"Out  with  it.    It's  to  ease  my  mind." 
Either  way  was  hopeless. 

"His   name,"   said    Mr.    Serrett     "is  James 
Alexander  Hay." 

"God  Almighty!"  Golightly  gasped,  and  fell 
back. 

The  Squire's  Daughter,  by  Archibald 
Marshall,  deals,   in  a  way,  with  condi- 
tions of  English  country 
"The  Squire's       life    that    call    to    mind 
Daughter"  rather  vividly  The  Coun- 

try House,  by  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy. The  despotic  rule  of  the  squire, 
the  thirtgs  that  his  wife  and  daughters 
must  not  do,  the  dead  level  of  monotony, 
the  dull,  colourless  lives  passed  by  the 
women  of  the  family,  excluded  from  the 
hunting  and  shooting — all  this  is  pic- 
tured by  Mr.  Marshall  in  a  quiet,  sane 
manner  that  carries  conviction.  It  en- 
ables us  to  understand  how  it  happens 
that  Cicely,  the  Squire's  daughter,  who 
has  never  in  her  life  had  more  than  a 
single  taste  of  the  whirl  and  glitter  of 
social  London,  should  finally  commit  the 
mad,  reckless,  ruinous  step  that  very 
nearly  wrecks  two  lives.  It  happens  that 
there  is  a  certain  man,  Jim  Graham  by 
name,  who  has  loved  Cicely  with  a  single- 
hearted  devotion  for  five  years.  At  the 
outset  she  was  still  too  young  for  her 
parents  to  approve ;  and  since  then,  being 
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a  slow,  deliberate  person  of  the  kind  that 
takes  things  for  granted,  he  has  bided 
his  time,  attending  to  his  interests  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  waiting  until 
his  fortunes  have  mended  and  all  the 
while  feeling  quite  sure  of  Cicely's  un- 
changed affection.  One  day,  while  pass- 
ing through  the  Ray  of  Biscay,  he  makes 
the  mistake,  in  a  moment  of  unwonted 
loneliness,  of  taking  a  casual  travelling 
companion  into  his  confidence  and  telling 
him  about  Cicely  and  his  long-delayed 
courtship.  Now  this  recipient  of  his 
confidence,  Mackenzie  by  name,  is  a  man 
lacking  in  all  the  finer  perceptions.  He 
has  passed  his  life  in  a  hand-to-hand 
grapple  with  fate ;  he  has  found  that  the 
way  to  get  what  you  want  in  this  world 
is  to  take  it,  if  you  happen  to  be  the 
stronger,  and  not  to  allow  little  matters 
like  honour  and  friendship  stand  in  the 
way.  So,  when  in  the  course  of  events, 
he  meets  Cicely,  before  slow-moving 
Graham  has  found  a  chance  to  offer  him- 
self, Mackenzie  takes  the  girl  by  storm, 
dominates  her  by  his  rugged  self-assur- 
ance, hypnotises  her  into  an  oblivion  of 
his  ill-breeding  and  a  passive  obedience 
to  his  command.  Although  conscious 
that  she  is  not  in  love  with  him,  that  on 
the  contrary  she  is  actually  afraid  of  him, 
the  girl  nevertheless  agrees,  when  she 
has  known  him  for  barely  twenty-four 
hours,  to  leave  home,  join  him  in  Lon- 
don, be  secretly  married,  and  accompany 
him  to  whatever  out-of-the-way  comer 
of  the  world  his  roving  disposition  may 
lead  him.  It  is  in  a  London  lodging 
house,  before  there  has  been  time  to  have 
the  ceremony  performed,  that  Cicely's 
brother  and  Graham  track  her  down ;  and 
in  the  contest  of  wills  which  follows,  the 
thing  which  defeats  Mackenzie  and  de- 
stroys his  influence  is  not  the  brother's 
indignation  nor  his  reminder  of  her 
mother's  grief;  it  is,  first  of  all,  her 
realisation  of  the  gulf  between  the  two 
men  who  love  her,  the  tenderness  of  the 
one,  the  boorish  roughness  of  the  other; 
and  more  important  than  this,  the  discov- 
ery that  Jim,  through  all  the  years,  has 
remained  loyal,  has  wanted  her,  and  in 
spite  of  her  folly  wants  her  still.  All  this 
makes  a  sti"ong  appealing  love  story ;  yet 
to  the  reader  who  takes  fiction  at  all  seri- 
ously, there  is  an  even  keener  interest 


in  the  home  atmosphere  of  the  book,  its 
presentment  of  customs  and  of  preju- 
dices,— above  all,  the  anxiety  felt  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  the  Squire's 
family  to  hush  this  unfortunate  episode 
carefully  up,  to  go  to  all  sorts  of  ingen- 
ious devices  and  evasions  to  prevent 
even  a  faint  inkling  from  reaching  the 
Squire's  ears.  For  if  there  should,  it  is 
made  very  plain  that  nothing  less  than 
a  domestic  cyclone  would  be  let  loose. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  reviewer  has  the 
good   fortune  to  run  across  a  piece  of 

work    by.  a    practically 
"The  Good  new    writer    which    has 

Girl"  the  sterling  qualities  of 

deep  understanding  that 
are  shown  in  The  Good  Girl,  by  Vincent 
O'Sullivan.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  specific  story  in  this 
book  is  distinctly  repellent  and  morally 
unclean.  It  deals  with  the  sudden  in- 
fatuation which  overtakes  a  certain 
young  Englishman,  Vendred  by  name, 
for  an  unknown  woman  whom  he  casu- 
ally happens  to  hear  sing  one  night  at  a 
concert.  In  his  attempts  to  establish  the 
lady's  identity  and  to  make  her  acquain- 
tance, fate  is  kind  to  him.  She  proves  to 
be  the  wife  of  one  Captain  Dover,  a  per- 
son of  questionable  morality  and  dubious 
methods  of  livelihood.  The  description 
of  Vendred's  first  experience  in  the 
Dover  household,  the  gloomy,  tawdry, 
uncared-for-look  of  the  whole  place,  the 
impression  of  an  abode  where  bills  arc 
not  paid,  where  new  and  incompetent 
servants  appear  and  disappear  with  the 
succeeding  weeks,  and  where  a  motley 
crowd  of  various  social  eccentrics,  long- 
haired poets,  rabid  socialists,  all  the  va- 
rious types  of  reformers  and  revolution- 
ists, congregate  nightly, — all  this  is 
touched  off  with  an  absolute  assurance  of 
line  and  colour  that  bespeaks  a  mature 
power.  There  is  also  one  other  feature 
which  deserves  a  special  word  of  praise. 
It  is  common  enough  to  find  infatuations 
of  this  sort  depicted  in  novels ;  and  it  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  for 
the  author  to  go  to  considerable  pains 
to  assure  us  that  the  woman  is  beautiful. 
But  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  book  in  which 
the  heroine  is  not  merely  described,  but 
is  set  before  us  so  that  we  too  feel  the 
dharm  of  her  physical  allurement ;  so  that 
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we  can  actually  see  the  slow,  languid 
grace  of  her  movements  and  hear  the 
compelling  echo  of  her  low,  clear  com- 
pelling voice.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  has  succeeded  in  doing. 
We  find  it  almost  as  difficult  as  Vcndred 
did  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Dover  had  any 
share  or  knowledge  in  the  schemes  by 
which  her  husband  won  a  precarious  ex- 
istence. As  for  him,  there  isn't  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  from  the  start,  that  he  is  a 
smooth-tongued,  utterly  unscrupulous 
trickster,  that  he  would  stop  neither  at 
blackmail  nor  theft  nor  cheating  at  cards, 
and  that  what  makes  him  most  dangerous 
of  all  to  himself  and  others,  is  his  blind 
confidence  in  his  own  luck,  his  delight 
in  taking  prodigious  risks  and  his  life- 
long failure  to  make  any  of  his  financial 
schemes  pay.  From  the  moment  that  he 
discovers  that  his  wife's  new-found 
friend  is  a  man  of  substantial  property. 
Captain  Dover  fastens  himself  and 
family  upon  him  like  a  human  leech. 
Vendred  is  not  deceived ;  he  is  simply  too 
deeply  in  love  to  care.  His  money  flows 
like  water ;  it  is  he  who  settles  the  bills, 
pays  the  servants,  buys  Mrs.  Dover  a 
motor-car,  which  her  husband  promptly 
appropriates  for  his  own  use, — and  for 
all  this  and  a  thousand  favours  of  the 
same  sort,  he  receives  as  his  reward  the 
privilege  of  occasionally  feasting  his 
avid  eyes  upon  her  face,  listening  to  the 
music  of  her  sweet,  low  voice,  taking 
her  to  some  restaurant  and  the  theatre 
afterwards,  and  perhaps  imprinting  a 
discreet  kiss  upon  her  rather  large,  and 
shapely  hand  as  he  bids  her  good-night 
at  her  door.  In  this  way  the  months 
drift  by  with  Vendred  alternately  in 
heaven  and  in  hell,  miserable  when  away 
from  her,  tortured  with  jealousy  when 
with  her  because  of  her  easy  friendliness 
with  other  men  who,  like  himself,  have 
been  useful  to  her  husband  in  the  past, 
or  are  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  future. 
Now  during  these  months  there  are  fre- 
quent occasions  when  Vendred,  calling, 
finds  his  divinity  not  at  home,  and  whiles 
away  the  tedium  of  waiting  by  making 
friends  with  Louise,  the  Captain's  half- 
grown  daughter  by  a  previous  marriage. 
Louise  is  something  of  a  hoyden,  slangy, 
out-spoken,  but  a  good,  honest  little  soul, 
hating  sham  and  subterfuge.    Quite  in- 


nocently she  plays  into  her  father's  hands 
by  falling  in  love  with  Vendred ;  and  one 
luckless  dav,  when  an  indiscretion  has 
placed  him  and  Mrs.  Dover  in  an  utterly 
false  light,  and  gives  the  Captain  just  the 
hold  he  needed,  Vendred,  almost  before 
he  realises  what  is  happening,  finds  him- 
self encumbered  with  a  child  wife  whom 
he  is  ashamed  to  introduce  to  his  friends. 
From  this  moment  the  bleeding  of  Ven- 
dred goes  forward  at  inhuman  rate. 
With  the  knowledge  that  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  family  name  Vendred  will  be 
bound  to  come  to  the  rescue,  the  Captain 
commits  unimaginable  follies.  Again 
and  again  he  is  found  out  and  arrested 
for  fraud,  for  embezzlement,  for  forgery ; 
and  each  time  Vendred  makes  his  sacri- 
fice, lops  off  some  new  part  of  his  es- 
tates, pays  damages  and  hush  money, 
running  to  thousands  of  pounds, — and  all 
this  he  docs  without  a  serious  protest. 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  that  he  is 
temporarily  drugged  by  his  own  emo- 
tions, because  since  his  marriage  with 
Louise,  Mrs.  Dover  has  been  more  prodi- 
gal with  her  rewards  and  favours  than 
in  the  past.  Such  a  situation  can  drift 
nowhere  else  than  into  tragedy,  and  the 
end  of  the  book  is  rather  grim  and  rather 
grey,  and  leaves  a  feeling  that  although 
fate  is  sometimes  slow  in  setting  things 
even,  it  gives  full  measure  at  the  last. 
But,  unpleasant  as  the  book  is,  it  leaves 
an  insistent  memory  of  a  woman  utterly 
unmoral,  utterly  sensuous,  yet  possessed 
of  an  abiding  charm. 

The  Sign,  by  Mrs.  Romilly  Feddcn, 
deals  in  a  measure,  with  the  Bohemian 

world  of  artists,  but  in 
every  other  respect  is  a 
diametrical  contrast  t  o 
the  book  we  have  just 
been  considering.  The  stage  setting  is 
the  small  isolated  Breton  village  of  Lc 
Kloar,  the  main  theme  is  the  vision,  the 
hallucination,  the  conviction, — call  it 
which  you  will, — of  a  young  peasant 
girl  that  she  is  ordained  to  sacrifice  her- 
self as  an  atonement  for  the  wickedness 
and  infidelity  of  her  neighbours.  But  the 
book  is  a  great  deal  more  than  this ;  it  is 
an  interesting  and  observant  study  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  modern 
Brittany;  it  is  saturated  with  quaint  su- 
perstitions   and    picturesque    folk-lore ; 
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and  through  it  all,  like  the  recurrent 
leitmotiv  of  a  Wagnerian  opera,  we  are 
made  to  hear,  now  growing  louder  as  it 
draws  near,  and  again  dying  away  in  the 
distance,  the  shuffling,  halting  tread  of 
the  Beggars,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind,  passing  piously  to  and  fro 
down  Breton  byways,  happy  for  all  their 
poverty,  in  their  retention  of  the  Faith. 
All  this  we  are  shown  with  delicate  ar- 
tist! y,  through  the  eyes  of  three  English 
painters,  who  put  in  an  industrious  sum- 
mer at  Le  Kloar,  housed  comfortably  in 
the  hospitable  inn  of  the  Croix  d'Or,  un- 
der the  kindly  ministrations  of  its  big- 
hearted  proprietress,  Madame  Tallak. 
l*hese  three  artists  Walden,  Gower,  and 
Sturd,  are  admirably  contrasted;  if  we 
do  not  press  the  comparison  too  far,  they 
may  be  said  to  represent  in  themselves 
and  in  their  art,  the  flesh,  the  mind,  and 
the  spirit.  Walden  paints  when  the  im- 
pulse moves  him;  he  paints  under  the 
spur  of  a  new  fancy  for  a  pretty  face  or 
a  graceful  form;  and  when  the  novelty 
wears  off  he  waits  until  some  fresh 
beauty  casts  her  spell  over  him.  Gower 
paints  by  rule,  as  though  art  were  a  mat- 
ter of  mathematics,  so  many  hours  in  the 
day,  so  many  days  in  the  month,  so  many 
square  feet  of  canvas  to  the  year, — care- 
ful, accurate  canvases,  inoffensive,  unin- 
spired, academic.  Sturd  is  slow  in 
getting  a  start,  he  is  one  of  those  who 
feel  their  responsibility;  he  suffers  from 
the  misery  and  the  injustice  of  society; 
he  would  like  to  paint  pictures  that  would 
be  a  revelation,  pictures  that  would 
awaken  the  conscience  and  lead  to  a  re- 
generation. To  trace  the  specific  in- 
fluence which  each  of  these  men  in  turn 
exerts  upon  the  simple-minded  peasantry 
of  Le  Kloar,  would  simply  be  to  rewrite 
the  book, — and  to  rewrite  it  far  less  ef- 
fectively. There  is  sin  and  there  is  sor- 
row in  its  pages ;  but  there  is  also  much 
beauty  and  much  poetry.  It  leaves  an 
abiding  impression  that  so  long  as  there 
is  a  corner  in  the  world  where  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  of  sacrifice  lingers  so 
strongly,  there  is  hope  for  better  things 
for  humanity.  And.  more  unforgettable 
than  all  the  rest,  is  the  broken  rhythm 
of  the  march  of  the  Breton  Beggars,  re- 
minding us  that  we  are  "beggars  all  for 
happiness — yet  heirs  of  life." 


With  A  Man  in  the  Open,  by  Roger 
Pocock,  it  seems  advisable  to  apply  an 

unusual  form  of  critical 
"A  Man  in  treatment.      Here    is    a 

the  Open"  book  which  the  present 

reviewer  approached  re- 
luctantly, in  a  moment  of  jaded  weari- 
ness ;  and  before  half  a  dozen  pages  had 
been  read  the  weariness  was  all  forgot- 
ten, and  for  the  time  being  life  contained 
just  one  important  motive,  and  that  was 
to  read  straight  ahead.  That  is  why  it 
seems  that  the  best  service  that  can  be 
done  to  this  very  exceptional  book  is  to 
try  to  awaken  a  contagious  interest  out 
of  these  same  opening  pages.  You  open 
at  Chapter  One  and  you  read: 

Dictated  by  Mr.  Jesse  Smith. 

Don't  yon  write  anything  down  yet,  'cause  I 
ain't  ready.  ' 

If  I  wrote  this  yarn  myself,  I'd  make  it  good 
and  red  from  tip  to  tip,  claws  out,  teeth  bare, 
fur  crawling  with  emotions.  It  wouldn't  be 
dull,  no,  or  evidence. 

But  then  it's  to  please  you,  and  that's  what 
I'm  for.  ,    I 

What  sort  of  a  tale  this  would  have 
been  if  Mr.  Jesse  Smith  had  been  al- 
lowed to  write  his  part  of  it  himself,  it 
is  rather  hard  to  imagine;  because,  just 
as  it  stands,  it  is  red  enough,  with  teeth 
bare  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  suit 
most  healthy  tastes.  And  it  isn't  always 
"evidence,"  either,  if  by  that  he  means  a 
tale  the  details  of  which  he  is  willing  to 
vouch  for  under  oath.  The  setting  of 
this  story  is  up  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
region,  and  the  narrator's  childhood  was 
passed  in  a  home  improvised  "from  an 
over-turned  schooner,  turfed  in,  and 
father  was  surely  proud  of  having  a  big- 
ger place  than  any  other  on  the  coast. 
There  was  the  hold  overhead  for  stowing 
away  winter  fish,  and  room  down-stairs, 
for  the  family,  a  team  of  seven  husky 
dogs,  and  even  a  cord  or  two  of  fire- 
wood. We  kids  used  to  play  at  Newf'n- 
landers  up  in  the  hold,  when  the  winter 
storms  w^ere  tearing  the  tops  off  the  hills, 
and  the  Eskimo  devil  howled  blue 
shrieks  outside.  The  huskies  make  wolf 
songs  all  about  the  fewness  of  fish,  and 
we'd  hear  mother  give  father  a  piece  of 
her  mind.     That's  about  tVv^  ^^'sJv.  \.  ^^- 
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about  poor  father  took  years  and  years 
to  say.  .  .  .  Father's  always  in  the 
wronj^,  ami  chews  black  plug  baccy  to 
keep  his  mouth  from  defending  his  er- 
rors. *BV/  he  said  once,  when  mother 
went  out  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  hus- 
kies, *rd  a  kettle  once  as  couldn't  let  out 
steam — went  off  and  broke  my  arm.  If 
yore  mother  ever  gets  silent,  run,  by, 
run !'  " 

There  were  six  children  at  the  start  in 
this  unsanitary  upside-down  abode;  but 
one  by  one  they  fell  victims  to  consump- 
tion, "and  mother  would  get  gaunt  and 
dry  rocking  herself:  *The  Lord  gave,' 
she'd  say,  'and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.' "  It  is  his  father's  rather  tardy 
self-assertion  that  saves  the  narrator. 
"There  was  only  Pete  and  me  left,  and 
father  wagging  his  pipe  acrost  the  stove 
at  mother.  ^They'll  die,  ma'm,'  I  heard 
him  say,  and  she  just  sniffed.  *If  I 
hadn't  taken  'em  outdoors  they'ed  be 
dead  now,  ma'm.'  "  He  takes  Jesse  with 
him  on  his  next  trip  for  furs,  "hitched 
up  the  huskies,  and  mushed,  way  up  the 
tickle,  and  through  the  soft  bush  snow, 
and  at  sunup  made  his  winter  tilt  on 
Torngak  Creek."  When  they  came 
again,  "mother  was  alone.  *The  Lord 
gave,'  she  says,  'and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
but  it's  getting  kind  of  monotonous.' " 

The  scene  shifts  through  a  few  years, 
and  Jesse  is  a  boy  of  ten.  The  three 
are  living  in  the  snow-covered  desolation 
of  the  fur  region ;  and  one  day,  when  the 
father  has  gone  out  to  inspect  his  traps, 
the  huskies  come  home  alone,  dragging 
an  empty  sled.  To  quote,  would  take 
too  much  space;  to  retell  briefly  the  ex- 
periences of  that  ten-year-old  boy,  track- 
ing his  father  through  the  snow,  finding 
a  (lead  hand  projecting  stiffly  above  the 
surface,  heroically  endeavouring  t  o 
struggle  against  nameless  dread  and 
physical  nausea  and  dig  the  snow  away, 
and  then  suddenly,  becoming  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  huge  white  wolf,  omi- 
nously biding  his  time,  would  be  simply 
to  spoil  a  piece  of  work  far  too  good, 
far  too  rare,  to  be  taken  at  second  hand. 
And  this  is  merely  a  peep  into  the  outside 
lobby;  the  "real  show"  is  all  yet  to 
come. 


The    Tom-Boy,    by    A.    T.    Quiller- 
Couch,  is,  by  contrast,  a  book  of  pleas- 
ant trifling,  containing  a 
'The  series  of  slenderly  related 

Tom-Boy"  tales,  describing  the  ad- 

ventures of  a  rather  con- 
ventional young  man,  whose  mild  atten- 
tions to  one  or  more  young  women  are 
awkwardly  broken  in  upon  by  an  irre- 
pressible, fun-loving,  wholesome  young 
hoyden.  On  one  occasion  she  is  respon- 
sible for  the  upsetting  of  a  row-boat, 
thus  giving  him  and  his  fair  companion 
a  summary  and  dispiritng  bath;  on  an- 
other she  induces,  not  only  him  and  his 
companion,  but  various  other  persons  of 
assorted  ages,  to  catch  the  youthful  con- 
tagion of  her  enjoyment  in  sliding  down 
a  steep  and  curving  stretch  of  frozen 
path,  omitting  to  warn  them  of  the  slushy 
pond  awaiting  them  around  the  corner, 
and  the  necessity  of  "rolling  off  into  the 
snow"  before  reaching  the  finish.  The 
Tom-Boy  herself  does  not  figure  in  all 
the  stories,  but  they  are  all  of  the  same 
relative  frothy  unimportance. 

The  Principal  Girl  represents  Mr.  J. 
C.   Snaith  in  one  of  his  blythest,  most 

irresponsible  moments. 
"The  Principal  He  is  always  doing  the 
Girl"  unexpected,  never  by  any 

chance  repeating  him- 
self, or  producing  a  book  of  which  you 
can  even  say.  This  is  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  Broke  of  Covendcn,  a  second 
Araminta,  another  Fortune.  He  seems 
to  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  new 
plots,  new  styles,  new  and  vVhimsical  de- 
vices that  are  clamouring  for  a  chance 
to  express  themselves.  Of  all  his  books, 
if  comparison  must  be  made,  Araminta 
bears  closest  resemblance  to  the  dominant 
tone  of  the  new  volume,  a  tone  of  light- 
hearted  satire,  free  from  guile  and 
malice.  The  setting  is  London  of  to-day, 
the  chief  characters  are  the  pompous 
Mr.  Shelmerdine,  of  Potterhanworth, 
called  by  his  wife,  to  his  great  annoy- 
ance, Wally;  his  son,  Philip,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  marry  "Dear  Adela," — Lady 
Adela  Rocklaw,  daughter  of  Lord  War- 
lock, and  owner  of  a  "pure-bred,  rough- 
coated  Himalayan  Dust  Spaniel;  and 
last  but  not  least,  Mary  Casper,  the  Prin- 
cipal Girl  in  a  Christmas  pantonnimc, 
and   granddaughter   of    Mrs.    Cskuicart, 
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who  had  "once  played  Lady  Macbeth  to 
John  Peter  Kendall."  If  Philip  had  not 
promised  to  take  a  number  of  children, — 
for  children  were  a  hobby  with  him, — 
to  the  pantomime,  he  would  not  have  had 
to  break  a  luncheon  engagement  with 
the  Lady  Adela,  and  probably  would 
never  have  laid  eyes  on  Mary  Casper. 
But  there  must  be  something  in  predesti- 
nation after  all,  for  he  did  go  to  the 
pantomime,  he  did  meet  Mary  Casper,  he 
did  pluck  up  courage  to  defy  the  rather 
forbidding  grandmother,  friend  of  John 
Peter  Kendall, — who  was  not  really  for- 
bidding al  all,  when  yon  came  to  know 


her,  but  Just  a  clever,  match-making  old 
dear,  behind  her  I^dy  Macbeth  manner. 
And  when  we  take  leave  of  Mary  and 
Philip,  we  have  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance that,  however  much  Mr.  Shelmer- 
dine,  called  "VVally,"  may  fume,  and  his 
wife  lament  at  the  lost  opportunity  of 
an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Warlock,  not  forgetting  the  pure-bred 
rough-coated  Himalayan  Dust  Spaniel, 
the  audacious  young  man  and  his  Prin- 
cipal Girl  are  destined  to  be  as  liappy 
as  though  life  were  one  long,  uninter- 
rupted performance  of  a  Christmas  pan- 
tomime. 


L  The  Making  of  Western  Europk.* 
H.  Social  France  at  the  Time  of 
Philip  Al-custl-s.! 

We  Americans  love  to  deal  in  the 
superlative.  Any  discussion  of  it  is  sure 
to  e'ngage  our  attention.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  undoubtedly  the  biggest 
thing  on. earth  while  it  lasted;  and  it 
lasted  long  enough  in  vigorous  life  to 
give  everj'body  a  good  look  at  it.  In- 
deed, in  one  shape  or  another  it  dragged 
on  a  sort  of  an  e>«stence  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  Like  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, it  was  "an  unconscionable  time  a- 
dying."  It  transcended  the  life  period 
of  any  human  organisation.     Therefore 

*Tlie  Making  of  Western  Europe.  The  Dark 
Ages.  By  C.  B.  L.  Flelcher.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

tSocial  France  at  the  Time  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, By  Achille  Luchain.  Translated  by 
E.  B.  Krehbie!,  Ph.D.  New  York :  Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 


a  new  book  ab()nt  it  finds  us  with  a 
prejudice  in  its  favour,  in  this  country  at 
least.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject and  the  number  grows.  The  bold- 
ness of  an  author  who  rushes  in  where 
the  immortal  Gibbon  trod  also  awakens 
our  admiration. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  valiant  attempt  to  trace 
the  fortunes  of  Roma  Elcnia,  as  a  world 
power,  to  indicate  the  birthdays  of  the 
national  chil<lrcn  of  that  empire,  and  to 
lead  us  to  view  the  struggles  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  early  years,  is  worth  our 
respectful  attention  and  does  indeed 
compel  our  admiration.  His  book  is  dis- 
tinctly worth  while.  He  has  said,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Dark  .Ages,  "Feat  Lux," 
and  the  light  has  shined  on  the  printed 
pages.  His  study  of  the  most  complex, 
confused,  incoherent,  inchoate  period  of 
history  is  clear  and  vlW-^wtaJC^wt-  ^^'^ 
has  uTAan^XcA  X\\e  XM^^ei.  'Oot:*^.^'^  ■*R>  "^^ 
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as  any  one  can  untangle  them,  and  in 
brief  yet  conprehensive  compass  presents 
his  conclusions  to  the  reader. 

And  the  book  is  not  only  clear,  com- 
plete and  satisfying,  but  it  is  interesting 
as  well.  The  style  of  the  writer  is  most 
pleasing,  sometimes  it  verges  on  the  col- 
loquial— in  that  respect  reminding  one 
not  a  little  of  Fiske, — and  not  infre- 
quently arc  the  serious  pages  enlivened 
with  touches  of  genuine  humour.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  one  being  humour- 
ous at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  Empire ! 
It  has  probably  never  before  been  done, 
unless  by  the  immortal  Wegg,  but  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  not  hesitated  on  that  ac- 
count, and  he  has  not  sacrificed  dignity 
or  seriousness  to  his  pleasant  humour, 
on  the  contrary. 

Reading  these  pages  we  do  not  won- 
der that  the  great  Empire  fell,  and  that 
black  darkness  followed  its  fall.  Ethi- 
cally, economically,  socially,  and  one  can 
add  morally,  it  could  look  to  no  other 
end.  Not  even  the  vigour  and  pious  de- 
votion of  an  early  church,  whose  career 
is  most  ably  set  forth,  could  save  it. 
'  The  most  illuminating  comment  ever 
passed  upon  Napoleon  was,  perhaps, 
Lord  Rosebery*s  remark  (in  substance) 
that  the  human  frame  was  not  calculated 
for  omnipotence  and  the  same  remark 
could  be  applied  to  Rome.  No  human 
organisation  is  calculated  for  wofld-wide 
dominion,  and  Rome's  doom  sentence 
was  written,  like  Alexander's,  when 
there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer — 
after  that  came  tears!  The  wonder  is 
not  that  it  finally  fell  when  it  did,  but 
that  it  lived  so  long;  and  that  it  could 
in  any  way  give  birth  to  such  lusty  chil- 
dren as  its  first  born  France  and  Ger- 
many, whose  origin  and  early  history 
are  succinctly  and  clearly  set  forth.  Two 
maps  accompany  the  text,  there  should 
have  been  at  least  a  score.  And  it  would 
have  helped  the  reader  if  another  chap- 
ter could  have  been  devoted  to  the  East- 
ern Empire  before  bidding  it  good-bye. 

The  title  of  the  book  indicates  a  series 
of  which  this  is  the  first  volume.  The 
reader  having  finished  this  preliminary 
study,  will  await  eagerly  the  concluding 
books.  A  very  charming  and  human 
chronicler,  this. 

Quite  different  in  scope  and  character 


is  the  other  volume  the  unerring  pre- 
science of  the  Editor  has  coupled  with 
this  one.  Fletcher's  book  deals  with  his- 
tory in  a  large  way.  He  chronicles 
reigns  and  rulers,  the  course  of  events, 
the  development  of  religion,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations;  individuals  are  subordi- 
nate to  masses,  a  thousand  years  of  one 
era  are  comprehended  in  a  single  vol- 
ume. Luchain  has  another  plan.  He 
fixes  his  attention  upon  a  single  period, 
for  a  date  let  us  say  1200  a.  d.,  or  two 
hundred  years  after  the  end  of  the  Car- 
oling Empire  and  the  beginning- of  Ca- 
petian  France  where  Fletcher  left  us. 

Philip  Augustus  is  reigning  in  France. 
Gaul  has  grown  in  size,  in  importance 
and  in  organic  coherency  in  that  two 
hundred  year  period.  The  centuries  have 
been  full  of  progress,  and  we  are  given 
a  long  look  at  that  state  of  being  at 
which  that  section  of  the  world  has  ar- 
rived. That  was  perhaps  the  most  ro- 
mantic period  in  history.  Philip  himself 
had  one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  human 
careers,  quite  worthy  to  be  placed  by 
that  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  or  Fred- 
eric Rarbarossa,  or  any  of  the  other  mail 
clad  heroes.  But  Luchain  has  nothing, 
or  but  little  to  do  with  these  worthies. 
The  people  in  their  various  grades,  so- 
ciety as  it  was  organised,  the  functions 
of  orders  of  various  sorts ;  how  men  lived 
and  moved  and  had  their  being  in  their 
relations  one  with  another  now  engage 
the  attention.  It  is  humanity  as  individ- 
ual not  as  mass  that  Luchain  sets  before 
us.  How  men,  poor  wretched,  common 
men,  not  kings,  nobles  or  prelates  lived, 
he  shows  us. 

Were  it  not  for  the  vastness  of 
Fletcher's  attempt  one  might  argue  that 
Luchain's  ambition  were  the  higher.  But 
comparisons  are  indeed  odorous.  It  is 
harder,  probably,  to  discover  and  disclose 
the  common  lot  of  man  at  any  given 
time,  than  to  treat  of  his  progress 
through  the  centuries.  For  one  thing  the 
ancient  chroniclers  are  much  more  in- 
terested in  re-telling  the  large  story  of 
the  past,  or  in  fixing  attention  upon  the 
great  events  of  the  present,  and  the  great 
men,  than  in  setting  forth  the  common 
daily  life  of  the  men  and  women  about 
them.  Everybody,  the  chronicler  might 
argue,  knows  the  life  of  his  time,  he  lives 
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it  and  generally  finds  it  deadly  uninterest- 
ing. Why  discuss  it?  The  colour  of  a 
surcoat  on  the  breast  of  a  king,  the 
wiles  and  witchery  of  a  leman,  the  de- 
tail of  a  miracle,  the  story  of  a  great  bat- 
tle— these  are  worth  while.  But  the  dig- 
ger and  delver,  who  cares  for  him  ?  The 
children  of  Gibcon  are  not  popular  sav6 
for  indefatigable  genuises  like  Luchain. 
But,  wonder  of  wonders,  he  makes  them 
popular  and  interesting  beyond  expres- 
sion. 

He  has  pictured  the  daily  life  and  con- 
versation of  the  whole  people ;  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor,  the  wretched  peasantry, 
the  villagers,  the  burghers,  the  minor 
clergy,  the  abbots  and  Bishops,  the 
nobles,  the  feudal  system,  the  Church. 
All  these  are  set  forth  with  amazing  fi- 
delity and  great  amplitude  of  detail. 
Yet  there  is  restraint  rather  than  exag- 
geration in  his  pages,  some  customs  there 
are;  to  which  little  or  no  reference  is 
made.  Bad  as  things  appear  in  some  in- 
stances, conditions  were  worse,  if  such 
a  thing  be  possible,  than  are  set  forth. 

The  book  is  invaluable.  For  one  thing 
whatever  may  be  your  present  station, 
it  makes  you  devoutly  thankful  that  you 
were  not  born  in  the  age  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, or  any  other  age  but  your  own. 
The  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  good  books, 
of  all  students  of  history,  of  all  sociolo- 
gists, of  all  men  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race  from  the 
incredibly  miserable  conditions  into 
which  it  fell,  are  due  to  the  author,  and 
particularly  to  Mr.  Krehbeil,  the  transla- 
tor, alike  for  his  design  to  give  the  book 
to  the  English  speaking  world,  and  for 
the  way  in  which  he  has  done  it.  The 
book  is  a  joy  to  read  and  as  interesting 
as  a  story,  a  good  story  that  is,  indeed, 
the  pages  are  full  of  wit,  humour,  pathos, 
tragedy — as  full  of  these  things  as  lives 
were  in  that  terribly  tragic  age,  still 
dark,  alas,  in  1200  a.  d.,  and  not  to  be 
light  for  so  many  centuries,  but  brighter 
now  and  growing  brighter  all  the  time, 
how  bright  it  takes  a  book  like  this  to 
show  us. 

Now  may  the  reviewer  permit  himself 
a  little  blame  after  the  praise  ?  No  doubt 
the  ancient  chroniclers  wrote  wretched 
Latin,  which  would  have  anguished  the 
souls  of  the  Roman  Lindley  Murrays,  if 


such  there  were;  but  who  is  responsible 
for  this,  the  annalist  of  Auchin,  or  Kreh- 
beil or  Luchain?  "No  one  except  Him 
or  His  ministers  can  reveal  the  future." 
And  if  Luchain  were  still  alive  we 
might  ask  him  to  visit  "the  American 
Catholics  of  the  South,"  meaning  our 
Southern  States,  and  there  revise  his  re- 
sembling of  them  to  the  parochial  clergy 
of  the  twelfth  century  as  he  exhibits  them 
in  his  pages.  The  reviewer  holds  no 
brief  for  the  Roman  church,  but  he  is 
compelled  gravely  to  question  that 
analogy.  All  of  which  shows  that  a  man 
may  have  an  amazing  knowledge  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  and  yet 
have  something  to  learn  about  the  twen- 
tieth! Cyrus  Tozvnsend  Brady, 

III 

IIoMER    Lea's     "The    Day    of    the 

Saxon*'* 

The  author  of  The  Valor  of  Ignorance 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  still  an  asso- 
ciation of  ancestral  voices  prophesying 
war.  Ancestral  but  magnificently  mod- 
ern also,  for  with  a  Hugo-esque  and 
philosophical  accent  he  gathers  the  world 
and  its  history  into  a  synthesis  and  hurls 
it  at  the  reader. 

The  book,  solidly  planned  and  stupen- 
dous both  in  detail  and  reach,  is  no  small 
achievement.  One  may  without  admit- 
ting any  of  his  gigantic  conclusions,  fol- 
low with  widening  horizon  the  steps  by 
which  he  reaches  them.  The  impression 
of  amplitude  in  design,  however,  is  hurt 
as  much  as  helped  by  a  wearisome  trick 
of  enumeration.  Principles,  laws,  and 
axioms  are  always  being  enunciated  in 
pairs  and  trios  and  quadruples  and  quin- 
tuples. This,  as  well  as  the  stentorian 
quality  of  its  style,  makes  it  read  like  a 
protracted  oration.  There  is  overmuch 
of  the  empurpled  phrase  which  since 
Kipling  seems  inseparable  from  Im- 
perialistic talk.  Though  sometimes  gen- 
uinely eloquent,  the  sentences  often  . 
merely  reverberate.  One  asks  occasion- 
ally what  they  mean,  and  not  infrequently 
they  seem  a  trifle  silly  in  their  straining 
thunder.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  sheer  weight  this  style  is  impressive. 

♦The  Valor  of  Ignorance.  By  Homer 
Lea.  New  York  and  London:  Harper 
Brothers. 
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Nor  is  it  ever  inert — it  advances  inipcr- 
tnrbably  toward  its  object.  Yet  the 
argument  seems  overplayed.  The  author 
hopes  the  Saxon  may  rise  at  his  chirion, 
but  to  an  outsider  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented his  case  so  overpowcrin^ly  that 
he  might  well  have  borrowed  his  title 
from  Bulwer. 

The  origin  of  national  disintegration 
is  the  slackening  of  a  nation's  eiTort  at 
self-preservation,  says  the  author,  and  a 
nation  must  always  be  specifically  pre- 
pared for  war  in  proportion  to  its  strong- 
est enemy.  War  is  the  basic  principle  in 
national  progression,  for  a  nation  can  be- 
come great  and  remain  great  only 
through  physical  power.  It  was  because 
Holland  imagined  that  trade  constituted 
a  national  asset  which  freed  it  from  the 
necessity  of  military  expansion,  that  it 
now  sits  in  the  shadow  of  other  king- 
dom's footstools — a  jester  in  the  motley 
of  universal  peace. 

Though  the  immediate  causes  of  war 
alter  from  age  to  age,  its  basic  reason 
remains  the  same.  This  is  the  clash  of 
convergent  interests.  There  are  four 
nations  whose  military  potentiality  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  British  Empire ; 
and  on  account  of  her  geographical  dis- 
tribution, none  of  them  can  follow  their 
lines  of  national  expansion  without 
clashing  with  her.  Therefore  since  the 
circle  of  Saxon  dominion  must  be  broken 
down  or  the  greatness  of  other  nations 
restricted,  from  any  one  or  all  of  these 
four  greater  military  powers  is  war  in- 
evitable; and  the  struggle  will  be  long 
and  terrific.  Meanwhile,  the  Saxon 
army,  numbering  less  than  half  a  million 
men,  stretches  like  the  old  wall  of  China 
over  a  dominion  it  can  no  longer  defend 
— not  now  a  wall  but  a  monument  to  a 
spirit  that  has  all  but  departed ;  and  the 
Saxon  race,  given  over  to  the  fat  somno- 
lence of  commercial  satisfaction,  denies 
the  absolute  certainty  of  war  from 
powers  which  must  also  expand ;  and 
fatuouslv  confides  in  a  navy  which 
though  far  inadequate  to  defend  the  ex- 
terior lines  and  bases  of  the  lunpire,  is 
useless  for  ultimate  safety  at  home.  The 
Saxon's  military  comprehension  has  be- 
come dulled  and  his  public  mind  non- 
militant.  The  author  hopes  by  quicken- 
ing the  one  to  revive  the  other  before  it 
is  too  late.    For  this  reason  he  takes  up 


one  by  one,  the  l^mpire's  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  expanding  world  in 
America  and  Asia  and  Europe. 

Canada,  having,  like  the  United  States, 
ceased  to  be  Saxon  racially,  may  like  her 
cease  to  be  Saxon  politically  as  her  in- 
terests converge  with  those  of  the  Re- 
public or  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
domination  of  both  Americas  by  one  or 
a  coalition  of  luiropean  peoples  is  in 
sight,  and  will  actually  arrive  when  the 
r»ritish  Empire  is  brnkcn  down.  For  it 
is  England  and  not  the  Ignited  States 
which  guarantees  the  independence  of 
the  American  nations.  In  India  simi- 
larly, the  Saxon  intervenes  to  keep  back 
luirope.  Next  to  the  seizure  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  the  loss  of  India  would  be  the 
most  vital  blow  that  could  befall  the 
Emi)ire,  because  of  the  vast  gap  it  would 
make  in  the  I5ritish  circle.  Yet  the  Em- 
pire in  making  no.  provision  for  India's 
natural  exi)ansion  and  in  refusing  to 
recognise  that  racial  amalgamation  is  im- 
p()ssil)le,  stupidly  ignores  its  relationship 
with  the  world  and  its  character  as  the 
basis  of  the  British  Dominion.  Had  it 
not  been  where  it  is,  there  would  have 
been  no  Empire.  Yet  the  Anglo-Japan- 
ese Alliance  which  made  Japan  an  em- 
pire but  increases  the  vulnerability  of 
India.  The  Japanese  war  was  for  Rus- 
sia only  one  of  her  many  inconsequen- 
tial repulses,  but  for  the  Saxon  race  it 
was  a  disaster.  When  Japan  forced 
Russia  back  from  the  North  Pacific,  she 
but  hurled  an  ever-expanding  empire 
upon  India.  Kept  from  the  Bosphorus 
by  (icrmany,  she  must  follow  thither 
through  Persia  her  basic  line  of  expan- 
sion. The  fundamental  importance  of 
India,  furthermore,  is  much  increased 
when  it  is  seen  that  she  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  Australasian  defense.  The  nat- 
ural expansion  of  Asian  nations  must 
in  course  of  time  begin  on  Australasia; 
and  since  the  brown  and  yellow  races 
can  double  their  number  in  a  fourth  of 
the  time  it  takes  the  white  race,  Aus- 
tralasia must  cease  to  be  racially  and 
j)oliticalIy  Saxon  unless  military  su- 
l)remacy  ])rohibits  Asian  immigration. 
Home  defense  for  Australasia  is  an  il- 
lusion on  account  of  its  insularity;  and 
its  permanent  defence  must  be  naval. 
Australia  itself  has  its  population  re- 
stricted to  the  seaboard  on  account  of 
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the  interior  desert,  and  thus  land  defence 
against  invasion  is  rendered  impossible 
by  nature  since  there  is  no  interior  cen- 
tre. The  degree  of  naval  power  requis- 
ite for  defence  can  be  attained  only  by 
a  unified  British  Empire.  In  the  Pacific 
the  results  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
and  the  error  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Al- 
liance has  given  Japan  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  England  and  greatly  threatens 
the  future  interests  of  the  Empire,  which 
has  overlooked  that  with  the  birth  of 
Japan  comes  a  second  insidar  power  to 
live  as  she  herself  has  lived — by  looting 
the  highways  of  the  sea.  As  for  (Ger- 
many, the  convergence  of  her  interests 
with  those  of  the  Empire  is  at  a  more 
vital  point  than  the  convergence  of  Japan 
and  she  moves  along  this  convergent  line 
at  a  greater  rate  of  pn^pulsion  than  does 
Russia  toward  India.  As  there  is  now 
no  part  of  the  world  open  to  Teutonic 
extension  without  encroaching  upon  the 
Saxon,  Germany  must  involve  the  British 
nation  in  a  final  struggle  for  political 
existence. 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  German  strug- 
gle that  the  author  reaches  the  main  point 
toward  which  he  has  been  so  massively 
marching.  But  as  if  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  proposition,  he  no  sooner 
states  it  than  he  shies  oflF  and  closes  the 
book  without  further  ado.  Having  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  navy  could 
not  defend  India  from  Russia,  he  seeks 
to  show  that  in  a  conflict  with  Germany 
it  would  be  of  secondary  importance. 
Though  the  destruction  of  the  British 
fleet  would  mean  ruin,  the  destruction 
of  the  German  fleet  would  not  be  one 
step  nearer  the  annihiliation  of  German 
power  and  its  potentiality  for  expansion. 
England  must  possess  a  land  force  capa- 
ble of  resuming  the  conflict  in  the  theatre 
to  which  the  enemy  has  retired.  Now, 
history  has  shown  that  the  nation  able 
to  determine  the  theatre  of  war  has  seven 
chances  of  success  to  three  of  failure, 
while  even  a  victory  in  the  theatre  forced 
by  the  other  country  has  little  or  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  final  outcome.  Thus,  the 
only  decisive  victory  obtainable  by  the 
Saxons  must  be  fought  on  or  near  Ger- 
man soil;  and  thus  England  must  seize 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  if  it 
would  really  be  prepared  for  war,  by  this 
means  initiating  the  war  herself. 


The  book  seems  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  any  curtailment  of  expansion 
means  absorption.  But  national  exist- 
ence does  not  in  civilised  states  depend 
on  the  power  to  become  or  remain  su- 
preme over  other  political  entities  whose 
interests  are  convergent.  Portugal, 
Spain,  Erance,  Holland  still  remain  on 
the  map  in  spite  of  their  interests  having 
disastrously  converged  with  England's, 
nor  do  they  seem  the  worse  for  having 
ceased  to  be  empires.  Japan,  Russia, 
and  Germany  seem  likely  to  endure  even 
if  their  expansion  continues  checked  by 
the  same  power.  I)Ut  there  is  another 
assumption,  as  natural  perhaps  for  the 
author  to  make  as  for  many  readers  to 
refuse.  Since  the  author  says  that  the 
United  States  has  ceased  to  be  Saxon 
racially  as  well  as  politically',  an  Ameri- 
can may  wonder  if  any  one  in  his  coun- 
trv  or  the  rest  of  the  world  is  the  worse 
for  it.  A  de-Saxonised  reader  may  not 
be  blamed  for  ho])ing  it  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption that  all  who  are  not  Saxons 
possess  "befouled  and  stubby  noses." 
And  if  the  natural  expansion  of  all  other 
races  is  to  be  checked  (by  entire  de- 
localisation  of  all  parts  of  the  dominion 
in  favour  of  the  Empire!)  in  order  that 
the  supremacy  be  maintained,  it  remains 
to  be  established  for  what  reason  the 
Saxon  race  should  at  such  cost  survive. 
It  is  delightfully  insular  that  the  exam- 
ination into  this  forms  no  part  of  the  au- 
thor's ])rogramme.  One  is  blasphemously 
reminded  of  the  tale  of  the  chorus  girl 
who  had  passed  her  usefulness,  and  the 
manager  to  whom  she  applied  for  work. 
"I  must  live,''  expostulated  the  lady. 
**\Vhy?"  said  the  manager. 

Graham  Berry. 

IV 

Andrew  Lang's  "A  Short  History  of 

Scotland"* 

If  the  Scotchman  is  **dour"  we  have 
to  remember  that  a  dour  history  has  gone 
to  the  making  of  him.  And  if  he  is 
**canny"  this,  too,  may  find  its  explana- 
tion in  the  fact  that  for  several  centuries, 
not  only  his  **saxpences''  but  his  liberty 
and  his  very  life  often  hung  upon  his 
ability  for  shrewd  calculation  amid  per- 

♦A  Short  History  of  Scotland.  By  Andrew 
Lang.     New  York.    Dodd  Mead  &  Co. 
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plexing  cross  currents  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious strife. 

Andrew  Lang's  SJwrt  History  of  Scot- 
land— made  short  by  a  severity  of  con- 
densation which  sometimes  renders  his 
narrative  a  little  hard  to  follow — gives, 
as  a  first  impression,  the  picture  of  a 
land  and  people  in  a  state  of  chronic 
anarchy.  The  Scottish  Kings  seem  more 
like  chieftains  of  a  loose  confederation 
of  discordant  clans  than  like  modern 
monarchs. 

The  confusion  disentangles  itself  as 
the  years  go  by :  a  semblance  of  order 
emerges  from  the  chaos:  but  with  more 
or  less  intensity  the  tumult  continues 
down  to  1745,  the  year  of  Prince 
Charles's  invasion  and  the  field  of  Cullo- 
den,  so  fatal  to  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

In  fact  the  tnnibled  waves  are  finally 
calmed  only  l)y  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  England  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Crown. 

It  appears  incredible  that  the  Scotland 
of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  and  Robert 
Burns  and  Walter  Scott — the  Scotland 
when  Edinburgh  was  the  modern 
Athens — should  have  sprung  with  scarce 
a  visible  transition  time  out  of  Scotland 
torn  with  bloody  feuds  between  rival 
partisans  in  church  and  state ;  harried 
by  border  raids,  and  by  Jacobin  insur- 
rections, immersed  in  a  sea  of  troubles. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  may  be  found 
in  another  impression  which  this  SJwrt 
History  leaves  upon  us.  The  men  of 
Scotland  appear  as  strong  personalities: 
individualists  of  the  most  pronounced 
type.  Not  perhaps  great  men;  but  men 
strong  of  hand  or  brain  were  too  many 
and  too  wilful  to  make  the  dominance  of 
any  one  man  possible.  And  the  preva- 
lence of  intense  individualism,  while  it 
worked  against  civic  order  and  social 
consciousness,  developed  personal  char- 
acter and  personal  qualities.  Out  of  the 
storm  and  stress  the  material  for  the 
peopling  of  the  modern  Athens  was 
evolved.  Andrew  Lang  does  not  idealise 
the  characters  which  appear  in  his  his- 
tory. The  real  Macbeth  is  shown  in 
tamer  guise  than  the  Macbeth  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedy;  yet  he  is  every  inch  a 
chieftain.  Wallace,  though  stripped  of 
the  glamour  with  which  song  and  story 
have  invested  him,  is  still  a  true  hero. 
The  treacheries  and  double  dealings  of 


Bruce    are    pitilessly    exposed    and    yet 
Bruce  is  no  weakling. 

Mr.  Lang  does  not  love  John  Knox 
nor  Melville ;  he  has  no  affection  for  the 
Presbyterians  in  general;  persecuted. 
Covenanters  do  not  excite  his  enthusi- 
asm. But  through  his  very  prejudices — 
or  his  passion  for  cold  impartiality, 
whichever  one  may  call  it,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  his  picture  of  these  often 
fierce  religionists  is  that  of  characters  of 
more  than  ordinary  strength  and  individ- 
uality. 

Mr.  Lang  deals  tenderly  with  the  hap- 
less Mary  Ouecn  of  Scots;  even  when  he 
decides  that  she  was  not  guiltless  of 
Darnley's  death.  But  the  men  about  her, 
friends  and  foes — what  fierce,  what  wil- 
ful friends  and  foes  they  were! 

Scotland  produced  no  Cromwell,  no 
one  great  outstanding  man,  but  the  pro- 
cession of  strong  personalities  does  not 
cease.  Even  the  Earls  of  Argyll  with  all 
their  shiftiness  are  no  non-entities.  They 
were  men  who  did  things  sufficiently  im- 
portant and  sufficiently  wilful  to  involve 
the  loss  of  their  heads. 

Montrose  is  the  one  character  in  this 
history  whom  the  historian  permits  him- 
self to  love;  almost  the  only  one  who  is 
pictured  as  a  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.  And  yet,  severe  as 
his  judgments  are,  Andrew  Lang  has  the 
master  touch  which  makes  us  love  him. 
and  will  make  him  long  remembered. 
His  characters  even  in  this  condensed 
history  are  very  human. 

Ira  S.  Dodd, 

V 

Dell  H.  ■Munger's  "The  Wind  Before 

THE  Dawn"* 

Mrs.  Munger  does  not  long  keep  the 
reader  in  suspense:  and  before  the  last 
page  has  been  turned,  the  book  has  shown 
many  points.  Chief  among  them,  per- 
haps— in  this  throbbing  hour  when 
Woman  takes  a  long  step  forward  each 
second — is  that-  it  portrays  how  the 
prairie-woman,  better-half  of  the  endur- 
ing pioneer,  has  played  her  part  in  build- 
ing up  new  empires,  and  how,  inevitably, 
she  must  demand  her  half  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  writer  has  touched  a  pulsing 

♦The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn.  By  Dell  H. 
Munger.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 
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segment  of  the  woman  movement 
amongst  **the  people" — and  that  is 
enough  to  make  the  book  important. 

But,  over  and  beyond  this  point  of 
timely  interest  the  book  is  truly  an  "epic 
of  the  Kansas  prairies" — a  vivid  picture 
of  the  stretches  of  blazing  prairies  one 
generation  ago;  of  the  series  of  hard- 
ships, seemingly  Providence-sent  in  their 
succession  one  after  another,  which  oc- 
casioned that  all-too-true  dubbing, 
"bleeding  Kansas";  of  the  stubborn- 
souled  folk,  rough  and  uncouth  because 
they  had  to  be,  who  grew  to  accept  priva- 
tion and  calamities  as  matters  of  course 
and  stubbornly  persisted  nevertheless ;  of 
the  hard-handed  men  and  body-bent 
women ;  of  the  continuous  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity which  drove  men  and  women  to 
make  opportunity  for  themselves. 

There  was  little  that  was  romantic  in 
the  growing-uj)  days  of  the  prairie  coun- 
try. Drouth  and  flood  and  cyclone  and 
insect  pest — one  thing  after  another 
added  itself  to  the  natural  hardships  of 
conditions  and  climate.  There  was  little 
that  was  romantic — it  seems  a  pity  that 
so  much  of  it  appeared  ridiculous  to  a 
scoffing  outside  world — but  there  was 
much  that  was  dramatic  in  those  scenes 
of  never-ending  struggle  and  ever-chast- 
ening Providence. 

All  this,  which,  not  in  the  living  of  it 
but  in  the  simple  telling  of  it  holds  so 
much  of  the  dramatic,  ^Irs.  Munger  has 
put  into  The  Wind  Before  the  Daiini. 
She  tells  it  simply,  with  no  high  passages 
of  rhetoric,  no  artifices  of  style,  no  flour- 
ishes. She  tells  it  as  .one  who  has  lived 
through  it  all,  the  heart-breaking  and 
back-breaking  days,  and,  from  a  happier 
height  looks  back  and  tells  what  she  sees. 

Mrs.  Munger  opens  her  narrative  with 
a  description  of  that  Bible-like  visitation, 
the  scourge  of  grasshoppers.  She  tells 
how  they  were  seen  coming,  one  sultry, 
brassy  August  afternoon,  a  silver,  snow- 
ish  cloud  obscuring  the  sun,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  the  wondering  inhabi- 
tants until,  in  separating,  glistening, 
stinging  billions  the  creatures  reached 
earth  and  settled ;  settled  wherever  there 
was  anything  green  and  edible  and,  with 
their  billions  of  scissoring  mouths  de- 
voured until,  by  sunset,  there  was  not  a 
vestige  of  green  the  length  and  breadth 
of  th^  Kansas  prairies. 


The  teeming  cloud  of  insects  was  a  pest 
equal  to  that  of  the  lice  of  Egypt.  They  over- 
flowed the  Kansas  prairies  like  the  lava  from 
Mount  Vesuvius,  hurying  vegetation  and  caus- 
ing every  living  thing  to  flee  from  their  path. 
A  turnip  patch  had  been  green  that  after- 
noon .  .  .  The  ground  was  dotted  all  over 
the  patch  with  small  holes  where  the  hungry 
swarms,  not  satisfied  with  the  tops,  had  fol- 
lowed the  stems  down  into  the  earth,  eating 
out  the  bulbs  to  the  very  taproots  .   .    . 

The  wind  blew  a  gale  throughout  the  next 
day,  sweeping  remorselessly  over  the  unob- 
structed hillsides.  Unable  to  fly,  the  helpless 
insects  hugged  the  earth  while  the  gale  tore 
over  the  Kansas  prairies  with  a  fearful  veloc- 
ity. With  feminine  instinct,  every  female 
grasshopper  burrowed  into  the  dry  earth, 
making  a  hole  which  would  receive  almost  her 
entire  body  back  of  her  wings  and  legs.  The 
spring  sod,  half  rotted  and  loosened  from  the 
grass  roots,  furnished  the  best  lodgment.  In 
each  hole,  a*;  deep  down  as  h;T  body  could  reach, 
her  pouch  of  eggs  was  deposited. 

By  night  the  sod  presented  a  honeycombed 
appearance  never  before  seen  by  the  oldest 
settlers.  Not  a  spear  of  anything  green  was 
left.  The  next  morning  the  wind  had  fal- 
len ...  by  ten  o'clock  they  were  away  in 
swarms,  leaving  ruin  and  desolation  to  show 
that  they  had  sojourned  in  the  land. 

Where  the  plague  went  no  one  ever 
knew ;  but  it  had  done  its  work.  Nearly 
all  living  creatures  in  Kansas  died  of 
starvation  that  winter  save  the  himian 
beings,  and  they  nearly  starved.  They 
nearly  froze  to  death,  too.  for  the  "fod- 
der" which  was  such  an  item  of  fuel  in 
an  un forested  country  had  gone  to  the 
grasshoppers.  But  they  were  destined 
to  survive,  the  Kansas  pioneers,  and  they 
survived  this  and  other  visitations.  Mrs. 
hunger's  characters  endure  them  all — 
cyclones,  locally  known  as  "twisters,"  and 
blizzards  and  "short  crops"  and  "hard 
times"  and  "mortgages" — all  those  Kan- 
sas symbols. 

This,  in  general,  is  the  big  thing  she 
does  in  The  Wind  Before  the  Daivn.  In 
particidar  she  tells  the  story  of  Lizzie 
Farnshaw  who  became  Elizabeth  when 
she  went  up  to  Topeka  to  school  and  be- 
came a  district  school  teacher;  of  her 
harsh,  barren  childhood,  of  her  hard- 
handed,  domineering,  reasonless  father 
and  overrun^  overworked,  fretful  mother ; 
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of  her  marriage  to  John  Hunter  and  her 
overwork,  m  turn,  and  submission  to  a 
petty-tyrant  husband;  of  her  tragic  love 
affair  with  her  husl)ancrs  sympathetic 
friend  who,  dying,  opens  her  an  avenue 
to  freedom  by  leaving  her  a  legacy.  This 
is  the  crux  of  the  book: 

.  .  .  a  small,  narrow  book  that  opcnul 
endwise  and  had  the  name  of  the  Bank  of 
Colbyville  on  it  was  all.  It  was  a  fitting  end  to 
her  considerations.  She  had  never  owned  a 
checkbook  till  recent  years.  Because  of  its 
presence  she  niifiht  yet  be  able  to  answer  John 
Hnnter  as  he  wished.  She  thought  long  on  her 
situation.  There  was  no  sleep  in  her.  The 
larger,  the  universal  aspects  of  the  quest  on 
began  to  crowd  in  upon  her  mind. 

**Therc  is  no  other  way,'*  she  said.  **A 
woman,  to  be  free,  must  have  money  of  her 
own.     She  must  not  bo  supported  Ijv  a  man." 

She  stepped  out  on  the  porch  and  sttKxl  look- 
ing toward  the  east.  The  refreshing  breeze 
which  had  sprung  up  cooled  and  invigorated 
her. 

"The  wind  before  the  dawn!  The  beginning 
of  a  new  day!'*  she  said  aloud.  She  turned 
toward  the  kitchen. 

Elizabeth  Hunter  separated  fioni  her 
husband  as  soon  as  she  got  her  check- 
book ;  and,  in  time,  because  she  had  the 
checkbook,  she  consented  to  live  with 
him  again. 

There  is  much  of  churning  and  cook- 
ing dinners  over  hot  stoves  for  harvesters 
and  putting  out  washings  in  this  book ; 
and  it  presents  vivid  pictures.  The  book 
rings  true.  The  characters  live  and 
breathe  and  talk  ungrammatically  and 
make  sacrifices  and  drink  noisily  from 
their  saucers  and  are  sweet  or  sour  or 
peppery  or  bitter,  as  the  case  may  be; 
but  they  live  and  breathe.  ]Mrs.  Munger 
has  given  readers  a  real  document.  She 
has  written  out  of  her  experience,  out  of 
her  heart.  She  had  never  written  a  book 
before;  whether  she  can  write  another 
equal  remains  to  be  seen. 

Dana  Gatl'm. 

VI 

Charles  Kenyon's  **Kindling"* 

One  approaches  this  book  with  some- 
thing more   than  the   usual   interest   in 

♦Kindling.  From  the  Play  by  Charles  Ken- 
yon.  By  Arthur  Hornblow.  New  York :  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company. 


"novelisations"  of  current  plays.  Not 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  writer 
has  an  American  drama  had  so  odd  and 
attractive  a  history  as  Mr.  Kenyon's 
Kindling,  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
play,  after  a  brief  and  not  over  happy 
life  on  Broadway,  suddenly  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  group  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  novelists,  playwrights,  editors  and 
critics,  wdio  promptly  set  themselves  at 
the  altruistic  task  of  forcing  the  public 
to  take  notice  of  the  play.  So  much  was 
said  and  written  bv  these  enthusiasts 
that  the  effort  succeeded  and  the  play 
has  since  toured  the  countrv  with  sue- 
cess. 

To  the  management  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  production  it  probably 
seemed  inevitable  that  the  simple  and 
powerful  story  of  the  play  should  be  re- 
cast in  novel  form.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  result  is  happy.  The  story  is  a  brief 
chapter  from  the  life  of  Maggie  and 
Heinie  Schultz.  TTeinie  is  a  worker  on 
the  (locks  in  New  York,  poverty  stricken . 
at  best  and  at  the  moment  out  of  work 
because  of  a  dr)ck-workers'  strike.  Mag- 
gie is  soon  to  become  a  mother.  Her 
peasant  mind  has  been  so  worked  upon 
by  TIeinie's  in<lignation  over  the  unsani- 
tary nature  of  their  tenement  home  that 
she  is  afraid  to  tell  him  of  her  condition. 
His  words,  that  to  bring  a  child  into  such 
a  world  astheir's  would  be  "worse  than 
murder,"  prey  u])on  her.  Finally  she 
steals  money  enough  to  take  them  out 
to  a  gr)vernmcnt  homestead  in  Wyoming 
where,  in  pure  air  and  with  good  food, 
her  child  will  "have  a  chance."^ 

The  story  is  essentially  tragic.  That 
in  the  i)articular  case  the  playwright  hit 
upon  a  plausible  and  fairly  satisfactory 
"happv  ending"  for  his  characters  took 
little  from  the  force  of  the  play  as  a 
vehirle  for  conveying  the  new  concept 
of  "social  justice."  On  the  one  hand 
were  shown  rich  landlords  through  the 
forms  of  legalised  injustice,  robbing  the 
poor  of  health  and  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand  were  shown  the  i)oor,  blindly,  per- 
haps misguidedly,  striking  back,  stirred 
by  the  most  elemental  of  emotions.  It 
was  a  big  theme,  and,  everything  con- 
sidered, a  big  play. 

lUit  in  its  play  form  the  story  was 
brief,  condensed,  profoundly  suggestive. 
We  lived  through  the  time  of  terrible 
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trial  with  Mag^gie.  We  felt  with  her, 
saw  with  her;  and  the  grim  tenement 
atmospliere  was  illuminated  at  moments 
with  the  brooding  beautiful  mystery  of 
motherhood.  The  last  line  in  the  play, 
"Ileinie,  maybe  they  is  roses  in  Wyo- 
ming!*' would  have  wrung  salt  tears 
from  a  stage  doorkeeper:  for  Maggie, 
the  confessed  thief,  was  thinking  about 
flowers ! 

Now  Mr.  Hornblow*s  task  in  expand- 
ing this  story  into  a  three  hundred  and 
seventy-page  book  has  been  beyond  him. 
Very  likely  it  was  an  imi)ossible  task. 
Expanded,  the  beautiful  little  play  be- 
comes a  crude  melodrama,  alive  with 
burglars,  detectives,  saloon  basements, 
and  in  general  with  the  unpleasant  literal 


details  of  slum  life  (or  what  the  author 
imagines  to  be  slum  life)  with  the  in- 
stinct for  humanity  left  out.  Here  and 
there  among  the  pages  are  embedded 
solid  chunks  of  dialogue  from  the  play 
which,  of  course,  lose  much  of  their  in- 
terest and  virtually  all  their  power  in 
such  surroundings.  We  no  longer  feel 
and  think  with  Maggie  in  her  pitiful 
gropings  through  the  technically  wrong 
toward  the  eternally  right.  We  merely 
see  her,  here  and  there,  as  an  over-elabo- 
rated character  in  a  depressing  story, 
hastily  built  up  out  of  material  designed 
for  another  sort  of  structure.  Kindling 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  play.  But  it  hardly 
seems  to  the  present  reviewer  to  be  much 
of  a  book.  Samuel  Menvin,- 
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Squaw-berry,  bramble,  Solomon's-seal, 

And  rattlesnake-weed  wild  the  place — 

You  seem  to  feel  that  a  Faun  will  steal. 

Or  leap,  before  your  face. 

Is  that  the  reel  of  a  Satyr's  heel. 

Or  the  brook  in  its  headlong  race? 

Yellow-puccoon  and  the  blue-eyed  grass, 

And  briars  a  riot  of  bloom — 

And  now  from  the  mass  of  that  sassafras 

What  is  it  that  shakes  perfume? 

A  nymph  ?  who  has  for  her  looking-glass 

That  pool  in  the  mossy  gloom? 

Mile  on  mile  of  the  trees  and  vines. 

And  rock  and  fern  and  root — 

What  is  it  pines  where  the  wild-grape  twines  ? 

A  dove?  or  Pan's  own  flute? 

And  there! — what  shines  into  rosy  lines? 

A  flower? — or  a  Dryad's  foot? 

White  plantain,  bluet,  and,  golden  clear, 

The  crowfoot's  earth-bound  star — 

Now  what  draws  near  to  the  spirit  ear? 

A  god?  or  a  sunbeam-bar? 

And  what  do  we  hear  with  a  sense  of  fear? 

Diana?  or  winds  afar? 

If  we  but  thought  as  the  old  Greeks  thought, 
And  knew  what  the  ancients  knew — 
Then  beauty  sought  of  the  soul  were  caught 
And  breathed  into  being  too — 
And  out  of  naught  were  the  real  wrought, 
And  the  dr^am  of  the  world  made  true, 


THE  SCARLET  ORCHID 


BY  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 


GENE,  a  ]>erioclical  pub- 
lisher's office  in  New 
Zealand.  It  may  be  the 
office  of  a  daily  paper, 
or  of  a  weekly  chronicle, 
or  of  a  monthly  masra- 
zine.  On  the  wall  is  a 
rottenly  bad  drawing",  once  used  as  an 
illustration  in  the  periodical,  framed,  and 
a  photograph  of  the  President  of  New 
Zealand,  signed.  Desks,  chairs,  shears, 
blue  pencils  and  other  signs  of  sedentary 
occupation. 

The  characters  are  The  Retiring  Critic, 
who  has  just  got  a  better  job  driving  a 
horse-car  on  the  Wellington  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Railway;  The  Incoming  Critic,  not 
called  Incoming  because  of  any  gross- 
ness  of  Income;  The  Advertising  Solici- 
tor, who  has  lines  of  joyful  grin  around 
the  mouth  and  lines  of  carking  care 
around  the  eyes,  and  Ciladys,  the  stenog- 
rapher. In  the  highly  literary  atmos- 
phere of  the  office  Gladys  represents  the 
World  (not  the  Kcw  York  World,  but 
table  d'hote  dinners  with  wine,  fortv 
cents),  the  Flesh  (the  shirt  w^aist  cost 
$2.40,  holes  and  all),  and  the  Devil  (at 
least  that  is  the  expression  used  by  the 
Retiring  Critic  when  looking  over  her 
typewritten  transcriptions  of  his  carefully 
dictated  criticisms.  And  I  don't  blame 
him.  How  would  you  like  to  dictate 
"Miss  Swan's  bevy  of  six  songs,"  and 
have  it  typed  '*Miss  Seven's  bury  of  sick 
sons"?  The  Incoming  Critic  is  discov- 
ered seated  at  a  roll  top  desk,  the  edge 
of  wdiich  is  burned  brown.  The  Retir- 
ing Critic  is  seated  beside  him  in  a  chair, 
smoking  a  cigarette. 

Retiring  Critic  (Scornfully) — Rats 
on  your  college  educaton !  What  you 
want  to  know  in  this  critic  business  is 
where  to  eat  cheap.  Bing's  Dairy  Lunch 
is  good.  Pie,  ^\q,  cents ;  six  graham 
crackers  and  a  bowl  of  milk,  five  cents ; 
coffee,  ^\^  cents.  If  you  cut  out  the 
pie,  you  save  thirty  cents  a  week,  and 
if  you  wear  plain  bosom  shirts  instead 
of  plaited  bosom  you  save  ten  cents  a 
week  more.    That's  forty  cents,  and  you 


can  take  Gladys  to  Caflfetti's  for  dinner 
Saturday  night.  A  literary  man  has  to 
have  some  excitement,  and  Gladys  will 
expect  it.  I'll  bequeath  Gladys  to  you. 
She's  Bohemia. 

Lnxoming  Critic  {Anxiously^ — But 
the — the  serious  criticism — the — the 

Retiring  Critic — Say,  boy,  this  isn't 
a  morgue.  This  is  a  live  periodical.  All 
you  want  to  remember  is  what  I  told 
you.  Every  book  that  comes  in  is  one 
of  two  kinds.  It  is  either  a  coming  Best 
Seller,  or  a  Lemon.  It  gets  a  boost  or 
a  knock.  In  that  left  hand  pigeonhole 
is  the  boost  list,  and  in  the  right  hand 
hole  is  the  knock  stuff.  We  have  to  be 
literary  as  the  deuce  in  this  critic  game. 
It  don't  do  to  go  on  saying,  "This  book 
is  a  Lemon"  and  "This  other  book  is  a 
Lemon"  and  "This  book  is  a  Lemon." 
That  ain't  literary.  YouVc  got  to  vary. 
{He  fakes  paper  from  right  hand  pigeon- 
hole) Listen.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  ap- 
ply these  to  the  books  that  need  knocking. 
The  boss  stands  for  all  of  these.  "Un- 
fortunatclv  this  book  lacks  the  necessarv 

appeal "     "Much  as  it  distresses  us 

to  do  so,  we  can  only  predict  failure  for 

this  effort "    And  so  on,    And  here 

—  (He  takes  paper  from  the  other 
pigeonhole)  "Sparkling  and  vivid,  this 
novel  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  season's 

leading "      "Written    in    a   masterly 

style,  around  a  thrilling  plot,  this  novel 
will  find  instant  approval "     So  on. 

Incoming  Critic — But  my  studies  in 
criticism?     My  ideals? 

Retiring  Critic — Put  'em  away  in 
moth  balls,  son. 

Incoming  Critic — But — but  wdiat  is 
the  use  reading  the  books  that  come  for 
review  if  I  am  to  use  only  the  stock 
phrases. 

Retiring  Critic — Read  the  books! 
Listen  to  this,  Gladys — he  thinks  he  has 
to  read  the  books!  Why,  son,  do  you 
think  any  man  could  stand  the  strain  of 
reading  books  for  the  wages  you'll  get? 

Gladys  (Chezving  gum  vigorously) 
Huh ! 

Incoming  Critic  (With  stispieion)  — 
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You  don't  mean — It  can't  be — I've  heard 
that  sometimes  all  the  criticisms  of  books 
published  by  advertisers  are  good  and 
all  published  by " 

Retiring  Critic — {Looking  toward 
the  boss's  office) — No,  sir!  Not  in  this 
office!  We  treat  all  alike.  That  is  a 
rule  of 

Voice  (From  Boss's  office) — Hender- 
son! 

Retiring  Critic — See  what  he  wants, 
Gladys.  Tell  him  I'm  busy.  (Exit 
Gladys.) 

IxNTCOMiNG  Critic — But,  if  you  don't 
read 

Enter  Gladys. 

Gladys  (Tfirowing  a  boofe  on  desfe) — 
Boss  says  review  it.  (Incoming  Critic 
taf^es  tfie  boofc  in  liis  ftand,  turns  it  over, 
Gladys  stands  cfiewing  lier  gum.) 

Retiring  Critic  (Tafaing  tfie  boofc. 
He  reads  title) — Tlie  Scarlet  Orcfiid,  by 
Susan  Sans  Gene,  Dobwell  and  Grutch, 
New  York.  (To  Incoming  Critic) — 
This  is  the  way  we  do  it.  (To  Gl^vdys) 
— Take  this  dictation,  will  you?  (Gladys 
taf^es  Iter  note  boof:,  pulls  a  pencil  from 
Iter  mass  of  fiair,  cocfes  one  fsnee  over  tfie 
otfier,  and  tafces  dictation.) 

Retiring  Critic  (Putting  tfie  boofe  on 
his  desfs  and  loofiing  at  tfie  cover.  He 
dictates) — "Of  the  making  of  new  au- 
thors there  is  no  end.  When  we  opened 
Tfie  Scarlet  Orcfiid,  by  Susan  Sans  Gene, 
and  had  read  the  first  twenty  pages,  we 
wondered  why.  Susan  Who-ever-she-is 
— for  we  take  Sans  Gene  to  be  sl  nom  de 
plume — docs  well  to  hide  her  family 
name "    Got  that,  Gladys? 

Gladys — "Does  well  to  hide  her  family 
name " 

Retiring  Critic — "for  the  only  merit 
in  Tfie  Scarlet  Orcfiid  lies  in  the  cover 
of  it.  Lucky  the  reader  who  only  looks 
at  the  cover  and  does  not  dip  inside." 
That  doesn't  sound  too  much  like  praise, 
does  it? 

Gladys  (Loofcing  at  her  finger  tips) 
You  might  say  that  the  colour  comes  off 
on  the  hands,  Jacky.  You  haven't  said 
that  for  several  weeks. 

Retiring  Critic — That's  right.  Take 
this — "But  even  the  cover  is  not  free 
from  blame.  It  might  be  well  enough 
in  the  mountains  on  dry  days,  but  read- 
ers sojourning  at  the  sea-side,  or  stay- 


at-homes  in  our  damp  New  Zealand 
climate,  should  handle  Tfie  Scarlet 
Orcfiid  with  care.  The  publishers  might 
well  have  selected  a  cloth  that  would  not 
stain  the  fingers  and  ruin  gowns."  How's 
that  ?  i 

Incoming  Critic — But  you  have  not 
looked  inside  the  book! 

Retiring  Critic — Oh,  tush !     As  the 
prophet     says     "Mush — mush — mush !" 

They  are  all  mush.    Now,  as 

(Enter    Advertising    Solicitor,    hur- 
riedly and  fiappily) 

Advertising  Solicitor   (Joyously) — 


I  ley,  what! 
man,  or  ain't 
nonpareil,  on 
well !  And  a 
Going  some? 


Is  little  Willie  some  ad. 
he?  Six  hundred  lines, 
a  muggy  day  and  all  is 
new  one  for  us,  at  that. 
What  ? 

Retiring  Critic — Can  that,  Joe.  Can't 
you  see  I'm  breaking  in  the  cub? 

An.  Solicitor  (Insistently) — But  I 
won't  can  it.  Six  hundred  lines  of  book 
ad. 

Retiring  Critic  (/;/  a  different  tone) 
— Oh,  book  ad!     That's  different. 

Ad.  Solicitor — Different?  I  guess  it 
is.    And  it  is  Dobwell  and  Grutch  I  got. 

Retiring  Critic  (Reacfiing  for  left 
fiand  pigeonhole) — Dobwell  and  Grutch? 
Ah,  Gladys,  just  cross  out  that  dictation. 
(Tfie  Incoming  Critic  stands  open 
mouthed.)  Take  this,  Gladys:  "The 
tired  critic,  who,  after  wading  through 
hundreds  of  inane  novels,  often  thinks 
the  position  of  street  car  driver  would 
be  preferable  to  that  of  guiding  the  pub- 
lic taste,  sometimes  has  his  happy  days. 
One  of  these  is  when  such  a  book  comes 
to  hand  as  the  masterly  novel  by  Susan 
Sans  Gene,  The  Crimson  Orcfiid " 

Gladys — It  is  "Scarlet"  ain't  it? 

Retiring  Critic  (loofcing  at  cover  of 
boofi)— ''Scarlet  Orchid."  'What  did  I 
say? 

Gladys — You  said  "Crimson." 

Retiring  Critic  (To  Incoming 
Critic) — You  want  to  be  careful  about 
that.  You  might  queer  a  deserving 
novel  if  you  got  the  title  wrong.  (To 
Gladys)  Ah — "]\Iiss  Sans  Gene  vainly 
seeks  to  hide  her  charming  identity  un- 
der a  pretty  nom  de  plume,  but  we  have 
guessed  her  secret.  We  will  not  divulge 
it,  however,  but  there  will  be  some  sur- 
prise when  it  is  solved  by  the  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  readers  we  can  safely 
predict  for  (refers  to  list  of  phrases) 
this  cleverly  written  and  ably  composed 
novel.  (Refers  to  list  again.)  Sparkling 
and  vivid,  this  novel  is  sure  to  be  one 
of  the  season's  leading  books,  and  (Re- 
fers to  list)  we  venture  to  say  that  a 
month  will  see  it  at  the  head  of  the  Six 
Best  Sellers." 

Ad.   Solicitor — That's  great  stuff. 

Retiring  Critic — It  ought  to  be.  It's 
my  swan  song.  Take  this,  Gladys:  **If 
anything  was  needed  to  make  the  book  a 
fortunate  favourite  the  cover  has  added 
it.  The  brilliant  scarlet  in  which  it  is 
bound  will  make  a  vivid  spot  against 
thousands  of  white  summer  dresses  at 
sea  shore  and  in  mountain  resorts.  We 
predict " 

Incoming  Critic — Don't  you  predict 
rather  often? 

Retiring  Critic — It's  good  stuff.  It 
shows  we  like  the  book.  Go  ahead, 
Gladys:  *'\Ve  predict  that  the  scarlet 
cover  of  llie  Scarlet  Orchid — and  what 
an  unusual  title  that  is ! — will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  most  vogueful  sight  of 
1911.''     I  rather  like  that  "vogueful.*' 

Incoming  Critic  (Doubtfully)  — I 
hardly  think  there  is  such  a  word. 

Retiring  Critic — Who  cares?  If 
there  wasn't,  there  is  now.  Take  this 
wind  up,  Gladys:  **So  we  heartily  recom- 
mend The  Scarlet  Orchid  to  those  who 
like  a  novel  with  well  drawn  characters, 
swift  action,  truth   to  nature  and — and 


Gi-ADYS — "A  telling  heart  ai)peal?" 

Retiring  Critic — Yes — "And  a  tel- 
ling heart  appeal."  There  you  are. 
That's  the  wav  to  fix  'em  up.  Suit  vou, 
Joe?  ' 

An.  Solicitor — Bully!  Can  you  get 
it  in  the  next  issue? 

Retiring  Critic — Last  watl  of  copy 
is  just  going  to  the  printers.  I'll  drop 
this  in  the  box  as  I  go  out.  (He  digs  up 
a  cigarette  and  lights  it,  Gladys  pounds 
out  the  copy  on  her  typewriter,  jerks  the 
paper  from  the  machine  and  hands  it  to 
The  Retiring  Critic,  tc/zo  has  put  on 
his  hat  and  coat,  Gladys  pats  her  hair, 
slaps  her  hat  on  her  head,  jabs  a  hat  pin 
into  it,  sticks  her  gum  on  one  corner  of 
her  typeivriting  machine,  and  is  ready  to 
go,  A  clock  strikes  the  noon  hour.) 


Retiring  Critic — Joe,  Tm  blowing 
Gladys  to  a  farewell  feed.  Come  along. 
(To  Incoming  Critic)  Will  you  come? 
Cilad  to  have  you. 

Incoming  Criiic  (In  a  dazed,  troubled 

manner) — No,  thank  you,  I — I 

(Exeunt  Retiring  Critic,  Advertising 
Solicitor  and  Gladys) 

The  Incoming  Critic  sits  and  stares 
at  the  desk.  From  time  to  time  he  jerks 
spasmodically  as  his  ideals  slip  from 
him.  Finally  he  sighs,  and  takes  The 
Scarlet  Orchid  in  his  hand.  He  opens 
it  at  random.  At  first  he  stares  at  the 
pages  without  seeing  them,  sighing  like 
a  porpoise. 

Incoming  Critic  (Sadly) — And  this 
is  book  criticism!  (He  starts,  and  looks 
at  the  page  of  the  book  closely,)  What? 
What!  (Reads)  "Of  all  the  great  order 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  this  micro- 
spermea?  is.  because  of  its  scarlet  colour- 
ing, tlie  most  beautiful.    It  is "  (He 

turns  the  pages  rapidly.  Reads)  "The 
artificial  rearing  of  the  scarlet  orchid  in 
northern  climes  has  been  attended  with 
failure  until  recently,  when  Professor 
Dudeny,  of  Harvard,  by  enclosing  the 
entire  plant  in  glass  and  inducing  arti- 
ficial air  currents "    Why,  this  isn't 

a  novel.  It  is  a — a  nature  book!  (He 
looks  about  wildly.)  I  wonder  what  they 
do  when  they  want  to  get  back  what  has 
been  sent  to  the  printer?  (He  rushes  to 
the  various  doors,  and  throws  them  open. 
All  the  offices  are  vacant.  He  returns  to 
his  desk,  and  drops  limply  into  his 
chair.)  And  they'll  think  I  wTOte  that! 
Enter  Advkrtisixg  Solicitor  hurriedly) 

Advertising  Solicitor — See  my  bun- 
ble  of  contract  blanks.     I  left 

Incoming  Critic  (Grasping  him  by 
the  arm) — There  has  been  a  mistake,  an 
awful  nnstake.  The  Scarlet  Orchid  isn't 
a  novel.  It  is  a  nature  book.  How  can 
we  get  back  the  criticism  from  the  prin- 
ter ? 

Ad.  Solicitor  (Grimly) — We  can't. 
It  has  gone  to  press  by  this  time. 

Incoming  Critic  (IVith  agony) — 
Oh!  Why  didn't  I  look  inside  the  book? 
Why  didn't  I  read  one  line!  I  swear 
I'll  never,  never  again  let  a  review  go  to 
press  without  first  looking  inside  the 
book.  It  is  awful!  The  critical  depart- 
ment will  be  a  laughing  stock. 
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Ad.  Solicitor  (Deeply  gloomy) — It 
is  worse  tliaii  that.  Dohwcll  ami  Grutcli 
wiii  cancel  tlieir  contract.  Ami  I  don't 
blame  tlicm.  (/;.vi/  Ad.  Solicitor  in 
anger.) 

(Incoming  Critic  arises  li-ith  sudden 
resolution,  talccs  liis  eoal  and  hat  and 
turns  toward  the  door.) 

Incoming  Critic  (lierci'ly) — I  don't 
care!  I  don't  care  if  I  am  tiirowinfj  np 
seven  (iollars  a  week!  I'm  Roinfj  lo  no 
away  and  stay  away!     (Exit.) 


Post  Script: — Tliat  tliis  is  a  tragedy 
may  be  seen  by  tiic  fact  that,  because  of 


the  puff  of  The  Scarlet  Orchid  as  a  novel, 
seven  hundred  copies  were  sold,  wlicn 
Dobweil  and  Grulcli  bail  not  expected  to 
sell  a  sinRic  copy,  liavinjj  publislicd  the 
book  at  the  aiitlior's  expense.  This  sale 
having  reimbursed  the  author,  she  con- 
tracted with  Dobweil  and  Grutch  for  the 
publication  of  another  Ixiok.  Dobweil 
and  Grutch  therefore  increased  their 
standing  advertisement  by  three  hundred 
lines,  and  tlie  Advertising  Solicitor  had 
his  salary  raised.  I'ut  the  poor  Incom- 
ing Critic  locked  liimself  in  his  hall  bed- 
room, wrote  a  bitterly  sarcastic  essay 
which  made  him  famous,  and  liccame  a 
wealthy  author. 
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CiiAPTF.R  VII — (Continued) 

HE  next  time  she  met 
I3icky  alone,  her  mind 
J  uas  trembling  in  expec- 
niion.  That  premonition 
iliich  comes  to  women, 
iliat  occidt  sense  which 

..ives  them  ]>ower  to  see 

ahead  of  time,  bade  her  prepare  with 
those  delicious  warning.s  love  brings  tri- 
umphantly to  a  woman's  heart.  She 
knew  tliat  things  would  happen  then,  felt 
the  foreshadowing  of  them  in  her  mind, 
but  did  not  realise  slic  only  knew,  be- 
cause she  meant  that  they  slinuld  be.  It 
is  often  that  a  woman's  instinct  warns 
her  of  events  she  means  herself  to  bring 
about. 

It  was  a  night  in  late  September  when, 
during  a  party  at  Mrs.  Leggatl's  house, 
they  both  slipped  away. 

"Just  come  along  to  the  bridge,"  Dicky 
had  whispered  to  her.  "The  moon's  ris- 
ing at  a  quarter  to  nine — harvest  moon — 
I  want  to  sec  it  down  the  river." 

At  first  she  had  demurred.  There 
would  be  trouble,  she  said,  when  it  was 
found  that  they  were  gone. 

"They  wouldn't  find  out  till  the  parly's 
over,"  Dicky  had  urged.  "It  won't  be 
Copyright,  ■«»,  by  B.  Tample  Thurnon. 


over  till  nearly  eleven.  Do  come,  Dor- 
othy. We  won't  be  gone  more  than  half 
an  hour." 

"But  why  do  you  want  to  see  the 
moon?"  she  asked,  "You  can  see  it  from 
the  window  here." 

"Not  like  it  will  be  on  the  bridge." 

"Hut  won't  it  be  fearfully  cold?"  she 
objected. 

"Do  you  mind  if  it  is?"  he  miirnuired. 
"We  can  stand  close  together.  It  won't 
be  so  cold  then." 

That  had  not  really  been  his  purpose 
in  going.  It  thrilled  him  to  think  they 
might  stand  close  together,  but  he  had 
wanted  to  see  that  liarvest  moon,  had 
waited  nearly  the  whole  month  for  it. 

He  did  not  know  it,  but  it  was  she  who 
had  made  him  say  how  they  would  de- 
feat the  cold,  this  simple,  gentle  Dor- 
othy, who,  with  a  quiet  obedience,  did  all 
that  Nature  commanded  her. 

"Do  come,"  Dicky  whispered. 

She  said  no  other  word  against  it.  To- 
gether they  crept  out  of  the  house,  mak- 
ing their  way  down  the  road,  past  the  old 
butter  cross  to  the  tortuous  bridge  of 
Eckington,  which  for  so  many  hundreds 
of  years  has  been  the  only  path  across 
Avon  between  Pershore  and  the  West, 

Countless    lovers    before    them    have 
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stood  in  the  little  niches  of  that  bridge; 
countless  lovers  have  leaned  over  that 
grey  stone  parapet,  worn  with  the  weight 
of  years  and  discoloured  by  many  a  win- 
ter. They  were  not  the  first  to  stand 
there,  looking  down  into  the  running 
water,  not  the  first  to  find  some  likeness 
in  its  passing  ripples  to  the  steady  ebbing 
of  their  lives. 

But  no  such  thoughts  as  these  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  Dicky  and  Dorothy 
then.  Through  the  brush  stems  of  the 
willows  as  they  reached  the  bridge,  the 
harvest  moon,  deep  orange,  like  a  burn- 
ing lamp,  was  swinging  up  against  the 
dark  velvet  of  the  sky.  Dicky  forgot  all 
coldness  of  the  night.  Nature  was  using 
her  colours  in  such  subtlety  of  tone  as 
he  knew  he  could  never  hope  to  master. 
Yet  he  saw  it  all  with  no  sense  of  envy 
or  regret.  The  ambition  to  conquer 
then  was  not  so  great  as  the  knowledge 
of  Romance.  At  that  moment,  as  the 
beautv  of  the  world  surrounded  him,  he 
knew  that  he  w-as  master  of  it  all.  There 
was  nothing  in  life  which  Dorothy  might 
ask  him  then  to  do  which  he  could  not 
have  accomplished.  ITe  felt  in  himself 
the  strength  and  virtue  of  a  hundred 
men.  Life  was  almost  too  wonderful, 
yet  great  and  wonderful  as  it  was,  he 
could  have  sacrificed  it  all  to  the  mere 
munnur  of  her  wish. 

*T  wouldn't  mind  if  it  never  came  to 
to-morrow  morning,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Look  where  just  that  one  ripple  catches 
the  reflecti(Mi  of  the  moon." 

With  heart  beating,  Dorothy  pressed 
closer  to  his  side. 

*'Don't  you  feel  cold?"  she  asked. 
**YouVe  got  nothing  on  your  hearl." 

*'Do  you?"  he  replied.  At  her  request 
he  could  have  put  an  end  to  life  then  and 
there;  but  it  would  have  gone  hard  wMth 
him  had  she  suggested  they  should  turn 
back  because  she  felt  cr)l{l. 

'*Do  you  feel  cold?"  he  repeated.  'Tt*s 
reallv  quite  warm,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  Lm  all  right,"  said  she.  "I've 
got  on  a  warm  corit.  This  fur  cap's 
warm,  too.  1  wish  I'd  brought  my 
gloves." 

"Hands  cold?"  he  asked. 

"They  are  a  little,"  she  replied,  and 
there  was  expectation  in  her  lieart. 

Half  then  in  joy  and  still  in  wonder, 


his  hands  groped  down  in  the  darkness 
until  they  found  the  touch  of  hers. 

"I  don't  expect  they  feel  cold  outside," 
said  she  quickly ;  "but  they  do  in." 

He  took  them  closely  in  his  own, 
crushing  the  fingers  in  his  grasp.  She 
felt  the  pain  of  it,  and  loved  the  pain. 
No  cry  of. complaint  came  near  her  lips 
and,  as  Dicky  held  them,  still  gazing  at 
the  glory  of  the  rising  moon,  her  eyes 
were  closed.  All  joy  and  all  delight  she 
felt  w-ithin  herself.  So  far  w-ith  Dicky 
the  enchantment  was  in  life. 

For  some  long  time  they  stood  there, 
his  hands  caressing  hers.  One  by  one  the 
words  w^ere  mounting  to  his  mind,  just 
as  the  moon,  turning  from  orange  to 
gold,  was  mounting  above  the  willows 
into  the  vault  of  stars.  Too  well  he 
knew  he  loved  her,  but  never  had  the 
words  come  home  to  him  till  then.  Now 
they  were  burning  in  his  brain — long 
passionate  sentences  in  whose  embrace 
the  whole  meaning  of  love  was  com- 
passed. One  by  one  they  rolled  across 
his  mind.  He  thought  he  had  grasped 
them,  had  found  the  great  moment  for 
expression  and,  before  he  knew  it,  had 
w-hispered  her  name. 

"Dorothy !" 

She  leaned  still  nearer  to  him.  Her 
heart  was  beating  in  the  prison  of  her 
breast. 

"What,  Dickv?"  she  whispered. 

"I  love  von,"  said  he.  "Oh— I  love 
vou— that's  all— that's  all." 

His  great  sentences  had  gone  from 
him.  The  moment  before  they  had  all 
been  there ;  but  in  the  moment  itself 
there  were  only  three  words  which  he 
could  say. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  he  asked  presently. 

"Frightfully,"  she   whispered. 

Tie  held  her  hands  yet  tighter  and  still 
looked  at  the  moon. 

"I  love  you  better  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,"  he  went  on,  and  believed 
it  was  the  first  time  in  the  world  such 
words  had  ever  been  said. 

"Better  than  your  painting?"  she 
whispered  and.  knowing  that  he  must,  he 
was  quite  willing  to  say — yes. 

One  hand  she  disengaged  to  draw  it 
gently  around  his  neck.  They  looked  in 
each  other's  eyes  then ;  their  breath  was 
on  each  other's  cheeks.    How  long  in  si- 
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lence  that  lasted  neither  of  them  could 
ever  have  told.  The  night  was  like  a 
furnace  about  them  as  they  stood  there 
then. 

"Why  don't  you  kiss  me,  Dicky?"  she 
whispered  at  last,  as  a  woman  fainting 
asks  for  water. 

For  one  second  the  world  stood  still 
to  let  the  mad  race  of  thoughts  crash 
on  through  Dicky's  mind.  Something 
was  ending  here.  The  virtue  and  the 
strength  of  all  those  hundred  men  were 
going  from  his  heart.  Like  the  tramp 
of  a  company  leaving  the  gates  of  a  city, 
he  felt  them  passing  from  his  soul.  One 
by  one — one  by  one  their  footsteps  fell 
away.  Nearer  and  nearer  her  eyes  drew 
his  into  the  complete  oblivion  of  their 
depths.  One  moment  he  was  free,  the 
next  a  slave.  His  lips  leaned  down  to 
hers.  In  the  warmth  of  them  he  forgot 
all  those  moments  of  Romance.  Dicky 
would  not  have  sacrificed  Life  then  for 
all  the  Romance  in  the  world. 

ClIArTER  VIII 

During  all  that  period  since  he  had  left 
school,  Dicky  had  kept  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Hollom.  Had  the  matter  been  left 
in  Dicky's  own  hands,  doubtless  the 
friendship  might  have  dropped ;  but,  true 
to  his  word  to  Christina,  Mr.  Hollom 
never  allowed  his  interest  in  Dicky  to 
abate.  Every  week  he  wrote  and,  every 
week,  in  letters  not  exactly  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  length,  Dicky  replied, 
giving  information  mainly  about  his 
painting,  or  his  troubles  at  the  mill,  but 
never  confessing  his  love  for  Dorothy  or 
letting  it  be  understood  what  change  in 
life  tliat  love  had  brought  to  him. 

In  the  mental  composition  of  Dicky 
there  was  a  degree  of  reticence,  contrast- 
ing oddly  with  that  impulsiveness  of 
mind  which  he  showed  in  most  of  his 
dealings.  This  reticence  no  doubt  he  in- 
herited from  his  father.  On  all  subjects 
concerning  himself,  Mr.  Furlong  was 
slow  to  speak.  Indeed,  with  him,  it 
amounted  to  secrctiveness.  He  was  se- 
cretive about  his  origin,  about  his  age, 
about  the  income  he  made  from  the 
profits  of  the  mill.  Because  of  this  se- 
cretiveness  he  had  never  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  children,  had  never  even 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  wife. 


The  fringe  of  this  mantle  then,  per- 
haps, had  fallen  upon  Dicky.  He  did 
not  even  speak  to  Anne  about  his  love 
for  Dorothy,  though  in  his  heart  he  knew 
well  enough  that  she  was  a  conscious 
spectator  of  it  all.  Yet  still  he  clung  to 
the  deeper  secret  of  it,  dimly  realising 
that  the  unspoken  word  may  be  more 
truly  a  talisman  than  that  which  is 
spoken.  So  of  his  love  for  Dorothy,  Mr. 
.  Hollom  knew  nothing.  One  morning  at 
breakfast,  early  in  the  next  year,  Mr. 
Furlong  remarked  upon  the  letter  that 
lay  on  Dicky's  plate. 

"Who's  writing  to  you,  Dicky?"  he 
asked,  and  he  smiled  as  though  he  would 
suggest  his  susi)icions  that  the  letter  was 
addressed  to  Dicky's  heart. 

Dickv  avoided  the  smile. 

"It's  from  Mr.  Hollom,"  he  replied. 

"Oh — from  him?  He's  a  nice  fellow. 
I've  often  thought  of  asking  him  to  come 
and  stay  here  again.  He's  never  been 
here  since — since  you  left  school.  You'd 
like  to  see  him  again,  I  suppose?" 

"Rather,"  said  Dicky  eagerly. 

"Well— I'll  write  and  ask  him.  What 
does  he  write  to  you  about?  He  writes 
often — doesn't  he?" 

"  'Bout  once  a  week,"  said  Dicky. 

"May  I  see  his  letter?"  asked  Mr.  Fur- 
long. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Dicky  quickly. 
"I  haven't  read  it  vet." 

There  were  a  thousand  things  likely  to 
be  in  that  letter  which  might  surprise 
Mr.  Furlong  to  read.  Dicky  thrust  it 
swiftly  into  his  pocket,  meaning  to  close 
the  matter  once  and  for  all. 

"Oh,  of  course,  don't  show  it  me  if  you 
don't  wish  to,"  said  his  father.  "I  have 
no  curiosity  to  see  it.  But  I  don't  think 
I  quite  like  this  exhibition  of  secrecy  on 
•  your  part,  Dicky.  You  can't  expect  me 
to  give  you  my  confidence  or  treat  you 
as  1  most  earnestly  wish  to  treat  you,  if 
you  conceal  things  from  me  like  that. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Hollom  to  you  can 
surely  contain  nothing  but  of  the  most 
ordinary  nature  in  the  world.  Mind  you, 
as  I  sav,  I'm  not  curious.  But  that  was 
a  thing  I  had  often  to  tell  your  dear 
mother  about.  She  would  keep  things  to 
herself." 

Anne  looked  quickly  at  Dicky  and  then 
left   the   room.     Mr.   Furlong   scarcely 
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noticed  her  going,  lie  had  discovered 
a  subject  upon  which  in  this  last  year  or 
so,  since  Christina's  death,  he  had 
thought  a  great  deal.  He  had  hardly 
realised,  in  fact,  how  much  he  had 
thought  about  it  until  he  began  to  speak. 

**Don't  you  see,"  he  continued,  **how 
impossible  it  is  for  me  to  help  you  in  any 
way  if  you  don't  give  me  the  full  meas- 
ure of  your  confidence?" 

"I  spoke  to  you  once  about  my  paint-  . 
ing,"  said  Dicky. 

**Oh,  yes,  about  that,  but  then  you 
can't  expect  me  to  take  a  thing  like  that 
seriously — that's — that's " 

**You  took  it  seriously  enough,"  said 
Dicky ;  **you  tore  up  my  sketch." 

"l' tore  it  up,''  replied  Mr.  Furlong 
sharply,  **because  it  was  foolish — there 
was  no  sense  in  it.  You  can't  expect  me 
to  sympathise  with  you  when  you  waste 
vour  time  like  that." 

**If  I  waste  my  time,"  retorted  Dicky, 
"I  ought  to  be  sympathised  with.  I 
don't  waste  it  wilfully — I  don't  mean  to 
do  any  harm — I  believe  I'm  doing  some 
good.  If — if  there's  no  sense  in  my 
sketches — "  he  stammered  for  his  words 
— **if — if  they're  foolish,  I — I  ought  to 
be  pitied." 

The  heat  of  the  moment  lent  him 
reason.  It  was  not  the  gift  of  sympathy 
for  which  he  pressed.  At  the  back  of 
all  he  said  was  a  fierce  defence  of  his  art. 
In  a  moment,  almost  of  inspiration,  he 
rose  to  ironv.  His  eves  were  lit  with  it. 
A  pause  followed  him  before  Mr.  Fur- 
long could  reply.  He  was  confronted 
again  by  that  antagonism  which  he  al- 
ways met  with  in  his  son.  Now,  with 
the  shafts  of  ironv  added  to  his  defence, 
Mr.  Furlong  was  for  the  moment  con- 
fused, and  knew  not  where  to  strike. 

**H  what  you  paint  is  nonsense,"  he 
said  then,  suddenly,  with  a  rising  voice, 
"it's  not  so  nonsensical  as  the  things  you 
say.  How  dare  you  argue  with  me — a 
boy  of  your  age !  I  never  heard  any- 
thing so  ridiculous  as  to  suggest  that  I 
should  sympathise  with  your  folly  be- 
cause you're  fool  enough  to  waste  your 
time.  For  goodness  sake  try  and  talk 
sense,  and  then  Fll  listen  to  you.  As  it 
is,  it  annovs  me  to  talk  to  vou.  Go  and 
get  to  your  work  as  soon  as  you've  fin- 
ished your  breakfast." 


"Fvc  finished  now,"  said  Dicky. 

"But  you've  eaten  nothing!" 

"I  don't  want  anything." 

"Eat  your  breakfast!"  commanded 
Mr.  Furlong  sternly.  "You  do  every- 
thing you  possibly  can  to  annoy  me. 
Whv  don't  you  want  to  eat  your  break- 
fast'?" 

"Because  whenever  we  have  a  row  I 
don't  feel  inclined  to  do  anything — cer- 
tainly not  eat." 

"Oh — is  that  the  way  you  look  at  it. 
IV c  have  a  row.  Y''ou  supi)ose  I  have 
so  little  dignity  as  to  have  a  row  with 
you.  1  think  the  sooner  you  learn  your 
place,  my  boy,  the  better.  Try  and  culti- 
vate manners  to  your  riders,  and  then 
you'll  realise  that  it's  impossible  for  me 
to  have  a  row — as  you  call  it — with  you." 

He  left  the  table  then.  He  left  the 
room.  His  own  breakfast  was  but  half 
finished  on  his  plate.  A  sickness  in  his 
heart  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  eat 
more.  The  food  was  dry  in  his  throat. 
He  went  to  his  bedroom  and  for  a  long 
time  sat  there,  wondering  why  Fate  con- 
spired against  his  affection  for  his  son. 

"If  he  would  only  understand,"  he  said 
aloud ;  "if  he  would  only  understand  that 
I    wish    the    best,    the    very    best    for 

him "    It  was  not  in  the  power  of  his 

mentality  to  realise  that  he  was  only 
excusing  the  want  of  understanding  in 
himself. 

To  Dicky's  surprise,  in  the  Easter  holi- 
days, Mr.  Ilollom  wrote  saying  that  he 
had  accepted  Mr.  Furlong's  invitation  to 
stay  at  the  mill.  After  their  disagree- 
ment which  had  arisen  out  of  the  school- 
master's letter,  he  had  imagined  that  Mr. 
Hollom  would  not  be  invited — a  retribu- 
tion for  his  insubordinate  conduct.  But 
in  such  a  case  as  this  Mr.  Furlong  bore 
no  malice.  The  idea  certainly  had  en- 
tered his  head  to  punish  Dicky  in  this 
manner,  but  he  had  conquered  his  in- 
clinations. Mr.  Hollom,  no  doubt,  was  a 
good  influence  t\)r  Dicky:  he  might  help 
him  to  be  more  steady  in  his  work.  Also, 
when  Dicky  had  gone  to  bed,  they  would 
probably  play  chess  together.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  a  false  policy  to 
])unisli  Dicky  in  that  way,  depriving  him 
of  a  benefit  in  order  to  chastise  him  for 
a  fault.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hollom  that  evening. 
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He  was  the  same  tall,  cadaverous-look- 
ing man  when  Dicky  met  him  at  the  sta- 
tion in  Pershore.  His  cheeks  were  thin- 
ner; his  eyes  in  deeper  hollows  than  be- 
fore. For  some  moments  he  stood  look- 
ing at  Dicky  with  a  questioning,  scru- 
tinising gaze. 

"What's  happened  to  you,  young 
man?"  said  he. 

At  once  Dickv  knew  what  he  meant. 
He  felt  in  himself  he  had  changed. 

"What  do  you  mean — happened?"  he 
asked. 

"Well — you've  changed.  YouVe  ten 
years  older."  He  checked  himself  as  he 
"was  about  to  add — "You're  older  than 
your  father." 

In  the  drive  back  to  Eckington,  Dicky 
had  told  him  of  all  the  conflict  which  for 
the  most  part  waged  silently  between  his 
father  and  himself. 

"More  and  more  every  day,"  said  he, 
"I  hate  the  mill.  It  goes  on  just  like  the 
wheel — round  and  round  and  round." 

"You're  keeping  your  sketches?" 
asked  Mr.  Hollom. 

Dicky  nodded. 

"Weil — vou'll  show  them  to  me  to- 
morrow." 

"Rather!"  exclaimed  Dicky. 

It  awakened  poignant  memories  in 
Mr.  Ilollom's  mind  as  he  sat  that  even- 
ing in  the  sitting-room  playing  chess 
with  Mr.  Furlong.  In  a  dim  distant  cor- 
ner of  his  heart,  he  heard  the  faint 
chords  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata — 
echoes,  withered,  like  the  pale  petals  of  a 
flower  that  long  have  been  pressed  be- 
tween the  pages  of  a  book.  Again  he 
lost  his  game  as  he  listened  to  them. 

"You  begin  so  well,"  said  Mr.  Fur- 
long, as  he  swept  the  remaining  pieces 
from  the  board,  "I  always  think  you're 
going  to  beat  me." 

"I  don't  concentrate  enough,"  replied 
Mr.  Hollom,  "that's  my  one  curse.  If  I 
could  have  concentrated  half  as  much  as 
Dicky  can,  for  example,  I  might  have 
done  well." 

Mr.  Furlong  smiled. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  see  a  good  deal  of 
Dicky,  and  I  should  never  have  said  that 
of  him." 

To  substantiate  his  statement,  Mr. 
Hollom  knew  he  would  be  compelled  to 
refer  to  Dicky's  painting.    He  saw  the 


pitfall  before  him  and,  with  careful  tact, 
avoided  it. 

"I  may  be  mistaken,  of  course,"  said 
he.  "I  know  he  showed  little  of  it  at 
school.  But  I  see  it  in  his  eyes.  He  can 
concentrate  if  he  likes." 

"Ah— if  he  likes,"  said  Mr.  Fur- 
long. *  "Yes — I  quite  agree  with  you. 
I  lis  mother  was  just  the  same.  She 
could  concentrate  over  her  music,  but  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  world  that  I  could  get  her  to  keep  the 
household  accounts  in  regular  order." 

Mr.  Hollom's  mind  went  out  in  vain 
endeavour  to  see  a  virtue  in  Christina 
keeping  household  accounts.  In  that  re- 
spect as  a  wife  perhaps  she  had  failed. 
He  fell  to  wondering  then  if  any  man 
found  the  woman  in  his  wife;  or  did  he 
consciously  shut  his  eyes  to  such  under- 
standing. 

"Mind  you,"  continued  Mr.  Furlong, 
rousing  him  from  his  meditation,  "I 
don't  think  Dicky  takes  after  his  mother 
in  many  respects.  Anne  is  more  like  her. 
There  is  something  of  the  set  and  un- 
deviating  purpose  about  Anne  which 
often  reminds  me  of  my  poor  wife. 
You'll  see  Anne  to-morrow,  and  then 
you  can  tell  me  if  you  don't  recognise 
what  I  mean.  But  Dicky's  a  Furlong 
all  over.  I  don't  want  to  pride  myself 
at  all,  but  I  fancy  he's  got  my  imagina- 
tion. He  surprises  me  sometimes  with 
the  things  he  says.  He  likes  Carlyle, 
too — reads  him  greedily.  I  had  a  great 
admiration  for  Carlyle  once." 

'Once?"  queried  Mr.  Hollom. 

'Yes,  I  can't  say  it's  so  great  now; 
not  since  it  has  come  out  how  he  treated 
his  wife.  It  takes  away  most  terribly  to 
me  from  the  truth  of  all  he's  written." 

"  There  is  force  in  the  rotting  of  a 
leaf,' "  quoted  Mr.  Hollom ;  "  *how  else 
could  it  rot,'  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Has  the  truth  gone  out  of  that  to  you?" 

"I  suppose  it's  true  enoug^h,"  agreed 
Mr.  Furlong;  "but  I  don't  like  to  think 
a  man  like  that  could  have  written  it. 
His  was  not  the  way  to  treat  a  wife," 

Mr.  Hollom  held  his  breath  and  bit 
his  lip.  When  the  moment  had  passed, 
he  spoke  of  being  tired  and  asked  if  he 
might  go  up  to  his  room.  Mr.  Furlong 
complained  at  once  of  his  own  thought- 
lessness, and  lit  him  up  the  stairs. 
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As  the  door  of  his  bedroom  closed  and 
he  heard  the  sound  of  Mr.  Furlong's 
footsteps  dying  away,  Mr.  Ilollom  smote 
the  palm  of  one  hand  with  the  back  of 
the  other.  He  said  nothing.  The  ges- 
ture alone  conveyed  the  words  for  all  he 
felt.  Something  had  to  be  done  for 
Dicky.  He  undressed,  got  into  bad  and, 
blowing  out  the  light,  lay  there  think- 
ing in  the  darkness. 

Chapter  IX 

The  next  day  being  the  first  of  Mr. 
Hollom's  visit,  Dicky  was  allowed  a 
complete  holiday.  On  that  day  Anne  was 
returning  from  a  visit,  paid  to  some 
friends  in  Tewkesbury.  They  had  the 
morning  to  themselves.  With  a  satchel 
containing  some  of  his  sketches,  kept  un- 
der lock  and  key  in  his  bedroom,  Dicky 
set  out  with  Mr.  Hollom  to  the  oak  tree. 
There,  in  the  cupboard,  also  under  lock 
and  key,  the  remainder  of  his  work  had 
been  stored.  He  talked  of  it  eagerly  as 
they  walked.  His  eyes  were  brilliant 
with  earnestness  in  everything  he  said. 
With  his  excitement  he  was  reduced  to 
gestures  in  his  endeavour  to  express  him- 
self. Mr.  Hollom 's  interest  was  keen  in 
everything  he  said  and  did. 

Thev  came  at  last  to  the  oak  tree,  the 
scene  of  still  another  important  issue  in 
Dicky's  life.  At  last  he  was  laying  out 
the  sketches,  one  by  one,  occasionally  in- 
troducing them  with  brief  remarks  as  he 
placed  them  in  the  schoolmaster's  hands. 

He  showed  no  craving  for  approval ; 
never  asked  how  he  liked  this  or  that, 
seeking  for  praise.  One  after  another, 
with  occasional  explanatory  preludes,  he 
produced  them  from  the  almost  inex- 
haustible store  which  he  had  collected. 

When  Mr.  Hollom  had  been  through 
them  all  he  began  to  pick  them  out  sepa- 
rately. 

"What's  this?"  he  asked. 

"Oil — that's  only  a  sky — the  landscape 
doesn't  matter — I  just  put  it  in  anyhow. 
It  had  been  wet  all  day,  and  about  four 
o'clock  it  began  to  clear  in  the  west.  It 
was  like  pulling  a  huge  grey  cloth  off  a 
slab  of  silver.  The  clouds  rolled  back, 
just  as  if  a  hand  was  dragging  them.  I 
sort  of  felt  that  I'd  never  mind  a  grey 
day  again,   because   you'd  only   got   to 


think  there  was  that  dazzling  light  be- 
hind it." 

"But  how  did  you  get  that  primrose 
part  of  the  sky  so  full  of  light?  You 
haven't  made  the  grey  so  very  dark. 
There  isn't  such  a  lot  of  contrast.  How 
did  you  get  it?  I  should  have  had  to 
paint  those  rain  clouds  nearly  black." 

Dicky  tried  to  think  how  he  had  got 
it ;  but  it  brought  no  meaning  to  his  mind. 

*T^  don't  know,"  he  said  at  hst.  "I 
didn't  feel  they  were  so  very  Heavy.  I 
think  the  way  you  feel  things  is  the  way 
you  do  them,  and  you  can't  tell  how  or 
why  you  feel.  Look  at  this  one — a  bit 
of  the  river.  They  always  say  that  thcL 
sky  reflected  in  water  is  never  so  light 
as  the  sky  itself.  Well,  I  don't  suppose 
it  is  when  you  go  and  sit  down  and  say 
to  yourself,  now  which  is  the  lightest? 
But  I  couldn't  paint  to  save  my  life  if  I 
went  and  said  things  to  myself." 

]Mr.  Hollom  looked  up  at  him. 

"What  do  you  do  then,  Dicky?" 

"Well — I  suppose  I  just  feel.  I  felt 
the  river  was  lighter  than  anything  else 
that  day.  It — it  meant  light  to  me,  much 
more  than  the  sky  did.  I  couldn't  think 
of  the  sky  when  I  looked  at  the  water — 
I  could  only  think  of  the  water  when  I 
looked  at  the  skv.  You  wanted  to  bathe 
in  it.  I  did  bathe,  too,  when  I'd  finished. 
See  that  smudge.  That's  where  I 
chucked  my  trousers  down." 

Mr.  Ilollom  smiled,  remembering  how 
careful  he  was  with  his  own  miserable 
sketches  over  which  he  took  such  time 
and  such  infinite  pains.  With  deliberate 
intention  he  made  no  comment  on  those 
drawings  which  he  looked  at  for  the 
second  time.  It  occurred  to  him  to  won- 
der why  Dicky  was  not  eager,  as  many 
another  boy  would  have  been,  for  praise. 
Ilis  only  anxiety,  it  seemed,  was  to 
justify  with  explanation  the  effects  he 
had  endeavoured  to  produce.  It  was 
marvellous,  when  he  considered  it,  how 
nuich  of  the  theory  of  it  all  Dicky  had 
learned  when  the  only  master  imder 
whom  he  had  worked  had  been  his  own 
conscience.  One  thing  only  he  needed 
now — the  leaven  of  discipline.  They 
could  never  kill  the  originality  of  his 
genius  now.  It  had  found  its  soil ;  had 
thrown  out  its  roots,  and  no  formality 
of  teaching  could  ever  kill  it.    Yet  if  he 
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persisted  in  the  solitary  study  of  his  art, 
Mr.  Hollom  felt  sure  that  the  ultimate 
flower  of  this  priceless  plant  would  be 
abnormal,  exotic,  even  distorted  in  its 
shape.  In  some  of  the  sketches  he  had 
before  him  there  w-ere  signs  of  it  al- 
ready. Freedom  of  brush  they  had,  free- 
dom of  ideas;  but  such  freedom  as  of- 
ered  to  defy  the  common-law.  He  laid 
all  the  drawings  down  and  lit  a  ciga- 
rette. 

"Dicky,"  lie  asked  presently;  "how 
much  do  you  care  for  all  this?*' 

In  the  thrill  of  the  moment  Dicky  said 
his  mind. 

"Oh — ^better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,"  he  declared  and,  the  moment  he 
had  said  the  words, , a  vision  of  Dorothy 
pleaded  with  him  to  take  them  back.  Al- 
most she  succeeded.  In  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Ilollom's  voice  he  knew  that  vet  more 
was  to  be  said.  If  he  told  him  of  his 
love  for  Dorothy,  perhaps  the  sugges- 
tion he  had  in  his  mind  would  never  be 
made.  She  begged  him  to  take  back  his 
words.  Again  and  again  she  recalled  to 
him  the  memory  of  what  he  had  said  in 
answer  to  just  such  a  question  of  hers. 
It  came  to  the  edge  of  his  lips  then  to 
say  that  one  thing  in  life  there  was  he 
loved  better  than  his  work ;  but  he  heard 
the  w^ords  and  knew  all  their  meaning 
before  he  uttered  them.  With  a  bitter 
feeling  of  self-contempt,  he  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  vision  of  Dorothy  and  kept 
his  silence. 

"You're  prepared  to  risk  everything 
for  it?"  continued  Mr.  Hollom. 

"Everything!"  said  Dicky  stoutly. 

"Supposing  it  came  to  running  away 
from  the  mill — would  you  go?" 

"Where?" 

"To  London." 

Dicky's  eyes  found  another  light. 
'Yes — like  a  shot." 
'You  might  starve." 
'No— I  wouldn't." 

"What  'ud  vou  do?" 

"Get  work  somewhere — any  sort. 
There  are  classes  at  the  schools  in  the 
evenings.  I  found  that  out.  They  don't 
cost  much." 

"It  'ud  be  a  rough  life  after  the  mill, 
vou  know,"  said  Mr.  Hollom. 

"Rough!  What  'ud  that  matter?  I 
should  be  working."  ^ 
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"Yes,  and  supposing  you  went  under. 
I  should  be  all  to  blame.  It  'ud  be  my 
fault.  Think  what  your  mother  would 
say  to  me  if  she'd  been  alive." 
.  "Don't  see  that  it  'ud  be  your  fault," 
exclaimed  Dicky.  "I'm  going  anyway, 
whatever  happens.  I  began  saving  up 
last  year."  As  soon  as  Fve  got  enough, 
I  shall  go." 

"How  much  have  you  got?" 

"Nearly  a  pound — eighteen  and  nine- 
pence,  in  three  weeks  more  it'll  be  a 
pound." 

"My  dear  boy — a  pound's  no  good  to 
you.  You'll  have  to  keep  yourself  in 
rooms  till  you  get  work." 

"How  much  would  that  cost?"  asked 
Dicky. 

"Depends  how  long  you  were  in  find- 
ing work.  It  might  be  some  weeks. 
Now  listen  to  what  I've  got  to  say.  I 
know,  if  you're  going  to  be  any  good, 
you  must  get  away  from  the  mill.  Your 
mother  once  told  me  she  wanted  you  to 
be  an  artist,  and  if  I  can  help,  I'm 
going  to.  I'm  going  to  give  you  ten 
pounds." 

Dicky's  breath  jerked  in  his  throat. 

"You  can  start  in  London  with  that. 
If  you  should  want  more,  I'll  send  you 
more.  It'll  be  no  good  you  ever  telling 
your  father  that  I've  helped  you  fo  it. 
Possibly  after  you're  gone,  he'll  never 
want  to  see  you  again.  Are  you  pre- 
pared for  that  ?" 

Dicky  nodded  his  head. 

"You'll  probably  cut  yourself  adrift 
from  your  own  home,  and  have  none  left 
but  of  your  own  making.  Are  you  pre- 
pared for  that?  Don't  just  nod  your 
head.  Let  me  hear  you  say  yes." 
'Yes,"  said  Dicky  firmly. 
I'll  give  you  some  introductions  to 
people  in  London.  They're  not  much 
good.  None  of  them  are  artists,  but  they 
may  help  you  to  get  some  work.  And 
now,  when  do  you  think  you'd  better  go? 
Would  you  like  to  go  while  I'm  here? 
Perhaps  I  could  explain  a  bit  to  your 
father  after  you've  gone,  and  make 
things  a  little  easier." 

"I'll  go  in  June,"  said  Dicky. 

His  eyes  had  opened  again.     Against 

.  his  will  he  was  seeing  once  more  the 

vision  of  Dorothy ;  her  arms  were  around 

his  neck  as  she  had  drawn  them  that 
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night  on  Eckington  bridge;  her  lips 
were  warm  and  clinging  close  to  his. 

"I'll  go  in  June,'*  he  said  again. 

"Right,"  said  Mr.  Hollom.  "I  shall 
send  you  the  money  just  before  you  go." 
Let's  get  back." 

They  returned  to  the  mill,,  walking 
slowly.  For  five  minutes  they  said  noth- 
ing. Their  minds  were  full  of  thoughts, 
speeding  hot  foot  upcm  them.  At  last 
Mr.  Plollom  turned  his  head  and  looked 
at  Dicky. 

"Why  June?"  he  asked. 

The  blood  rushed  burning  into  Dicky's 
cheeks. 

"I  can't  till  June,"  said  he,  and  said  no 
more. 

When  they  reached  the  white  wicket 
gate  between  the  laurels  Mr.  Hollom 
stood  still.  lie  saw  a  woman's  figure 
bent  over  a  bed  in  the  garden.  Her  arms 
were  full  of  daffodils  that  leaned  against 
her  cheeks. 

"Hallo,  old  girl !"  shouted  Dicky,  a 
higher  note  than  usual  in  his  voice. 
"Here's  Mr.  Hollom!" 

Anne  looked  up. 

That  evening  the  schoolmaster  lost  at 
chess  again.  It  was  not  only  memories 
he  listened  to.  Anne  played  to  them  in 
the  other  room. 

ClIAI'TKR   X 

It  was  now  that  l^icky  felt  the  bonds 
of  his  enchantment.  A  fear  came  to  him 
that  night  when  he  thought  of  how  he 
must  tell  Dorothy  of  his  departure.  In 
the  meeting  of  their  lips  on  the  bridge 
at  Eckington,  the  cry  of  the  earth  had 
clarioned  in  his  ears.  And  it  was  hard 
to  make  sacrifice  of  the  earth  now,  even 
when  the  call  of  highest  purpose  was 
bidding  him  set  forth  on  man's  adven- 
ture. 

He  knew  quite  well  that  he  would  go, 
just  as  a  man  may  know  the  Fate  that  is 
awaiting  him ;  but  how  he  was  to  leave 
her  when  every  moment's  beating  of  his 
heart  rushed  hot  with  the  memory  of 
that  kiss  and  cried  for  more,  was  far  be- 
vond  his  saving.  Tust  as  a  man  who, 
hearing  he  is  condemned,  knows  his 
powerlessness  against  the  law,  yet  won- 
ders at  his  power  of  inevitable  submis- 
sion, so  Dicky  marvelled  in  his  heart  to 
think  that  day  in  June  would  really  come 


when  he  would  bid  good-bye  to  Dorothy. 
It  would  have  been  best,  he  knew,  to 
have  gone  then  and  at  once,  before  the 
taste  of  other  kisses  sharpened  the  pain 
of  parting.  But  he  played  with  the 
fire,  heating  that  crucible  in  the  hollow 
of  which  every  man's  soul  must  meet  its 
test.  The  strength  and  virtue  of  the  hun- 
dred men  had  gone  from  him.  In  that 
moment  on  Eckington  Bridge,  the  Ro- 
mance of  life  had  changed  in  Dicky's 
mind.  The  first  essential  in  Romance  is 
a  boundless  freedom,  the  untrammelled 
liberty  over  life  and  death. 

But  in  his  love  for  Dorothy,  Dicky  no 
longer  held  that  power.  He  w^as  a  slave, 
and  the  Romance  had  gone.  Now  he 
loved  as  a  man  is  meant  to  love,  as  every 
woman  means  that  he  shall  love,  as 
Nature  stirs  in  her  to  bring  that  love  to 
pass.  All  the  freedom  he  could  see  lay 
out  in  the  world  beyond  that  paradise  in 
Eckington  holding  the  woman  for  whom 
he  cared.  All  the  longing  of  his  mind 
leaned  out  to  reach  that  freedom  to  his 
grasp,  for  there  was  his  Romance.  And 
so  within  him,  even  then,  began  that  con- 
flict which  makes  the  everlasting  antag- 
onism between  men  and  women.  So 
nearly  are  the  forces  weighed,  so  nearly 
matched  the  one  against  the  other,  that 
who  can  say  which  banner  is  the  right. 
Dicky  fought,  just  as  the  other  men  have 
fought  before  him. 

And  it  is  seldom  the  easy  victim  whom 
a  woman  seeks.  The  spirit  of  noble  com- 
bat lies  in  her  soul  as  well  as  his.  The 
greater  the  heart  in  her,  the  greater  the 
heart  she  seeks  in  battle.  And  some- 
times the  greatest  heart  may  beat  in  the 
breast  of  the  gentlest  woman  in  the 
world.  Despite  all  her  gentleness  there 
was  a  greatness  of  heart  in  Dorothy  Leg- 
gatt. 

When  the  next  evening  they  met  and 
she  heard  that  Dicky  was  going  away, 
Dorothy's  heart  stood  still  within  her. 
This  was  the  challenge  to  which  she 
knew  she  must  answer.  In  that  sudden 
moment,  she  felt  herself  called  into  the 
bewildering  struggle  for  life.  Until  then 
she  had  been  but  a  spectator.  All  things 
had  passed  bv  before  her  eyes.  Even  the 
tragedy  of  her  mother's  folly  had  not 
caught  her  in  its  tide.  She  had  seen  it 
go  by,  but  had  never  been  drawn  into  the 
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eddies  as  it  thundered  past.  Now,  with 
just  those  few  words  from  Dicky,  and 
she  was  swept  into  the  stream.  In  one 
brief  moment  the  knowledge  that  she 
must  strive  had  reached  her.  At  first  it 
was  bewildering,  overwhelming.  She 
could  not  believe  that  Fate  could  be  so 
cruel.  She,  too,  then,  in  the  back  of  her 
mind,  was  conscious  that  he  would  go; 
that  with  his  going  their  love  was  to  be 
put  to  all  the  hazard  of  chance,  wherein 
the  whole  world  of  women  was  her  com- 
mon enemy.  The  thought  of  this  was  al- 
most unendurable.  The  hatred  of  her 
sex,  which  at  times  comes  to  all  women, 
pressed  swiftly  on  her  then.  In  that  one 
second  of  time  she  knew  them  to  be  in- 
capable of  trust.  And  one  by  one  these 
realisations  crowded  in  upon  her.  She 
could  not  speak. 

They  were  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  far  down  from  the  weir  where  it 
winds  below  the  hill.  For  the  first  half 
hour  since  they  had  met  Dicky  had  been 
struggling  with  the  words  he  had  to  say. 
Hesitating  and  slow  in  taking  his  oppor- 
tunities, they  had  one  and  all  slipped 
from  him.  At  last,  in  a  pause,  he  had 
said  it,  blindly,  as  a  man  strikes  in  his 
own  defence  when  the  odds  are  crowding 
on  him. 

She  had  been  holding  his  hand  and,  in 
the  silence  that  followed,  let  it  fall.  He 
waited,  saying  no  more.  The  thin  branch 
of  a  willow  leaning  down  into  the  water 
swayed  and  (juivered  as  the  river  hurried 
by.  He  found  himself  counting  the  pos- 
sibilities it  offered  of  catching  the  things 
that  floated  past.  A  last  year's  leaf  came 
swirling  down.  The  willow  branch  had 
caught  it.  In  its  struggles  to  get  free, 
he  felt  an  echo  of  the  struggle  in  himself. 
He  was  the  leaf.  She  was  the  branch  of 
willow.  The  moment  she  had  dropped 
his  hand,  he  knew  their  conflict  had 
begim.  When  at  last  he  glanced  at 
her  face,  he  found  her  lip  was  quiver- 
ing. 

"Oh,  Dorothy!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
locked  his  arms  about  her. 

"Don't  go,  Dicky,"  she  whispered 
brokenly.  "Don't  go.  I  couldn't  bear  it 
here  alone." 

"My  dear  darling,  I  shan't  be  gone  for 
always,"  he  whispered  back. 

"Oh,  but  it'll  never  be  the  same  if  you 


go,"  she  replied.  "It'll  never  be  the  same 
as  it  is  now.  You'll  be  different  when 
you  come  back.  You'll  never  be  Dicky 
again  if  you  go  now.  I  want  you  always 
to  be  the  Dicky  you  are  here.  Think  how 
fearfully  happy  we  shall  be." 

All  strength  in  Dicky  turned  to  water 
as  he  listened  to  the  note  of  weeping  in 
her  voice. 

"But  I  can't  stay  on  in  the  mill,"  he  re- 
plied gently.    "How  cpuld  I  ?" 

"Why  not?"  she  answered  quickly. 
"One  of  these  days  you'll  have  it  all  to 
yourself  and  then  we  can  be  married.  Oh, 
Dicky !  Nobody  in  the  world  'ud  ever  be 
so  happy  as  we  should  be." 

*T  know,"  said  he.  "I  know.  But  we 
shall  be  married  all  the  same.  When  I've 
done  some  real  good  painting,  p'raps  the 
pater  '11  be  proud  of  me  tlien.  P'raps 
he'll  let  me  have  some  money,  and  we 
can  be  married  just  the  same.'' 

"Oh,  but  when  would  that  be?"  she 
complained.  "Not  for  years  and  years 
and  years.  Oh,  Dicky,  don't  go!  You 
won't  mind  the  mill  so  much  if  we're 
married.  You  can  go  on  painting  your 
pictures  just  the  same.  I'll  always  come 
out  and  sit  with  you,  and  we'll  have  them 
framed  and  you  can  hang  them  up  in  the 
rooms." 

Then,  dimly,  Dicky  knew,  vaguely  it 
reached  his  understanding.  But  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  it  were  not  love  she  felt 
at  all.  What  her  feelings  were  it  was 
completely  beyond  him  to  comprehend ; 
but  it  could  not  be  love.  She  did  not 
care  that  he  should  be  a  great  painter. 
How  could  she  possibly  say  then  that  she 
loved?  He  might  go  on  painting  pic- 
tures !  They  would  have  them  framed, 
would  hang  them  up  in  their  rooms !  It 
needed  all  the  strength  he  possessed  to 
control  his  voice  to  quietness. 

"You  don't  understand  a  bit,"  he  said 
presently,  and  the  bitterness  he  felt  was 
in  every  note  of  his  voice.  "I  don't  want 
to  paint  pictures  to  hang  up  in  the  mill. 
What  'ud  be  the  good  of  that?  Nobody 
would  ever  see  them." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  Her 
lip  was  quivering  again.  lUit  now  she 
faced  him  with  the  truth.  It  was  the 
only  weapon  that  remained. 

"Dicky,"  she  said  bravely,  "you  don't 
care  for  me  more  than  anything  else  in 
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the  world.  You  care  for  your  painting 
best — don't  you  ?" 

It  is  a  heavy  but  a  mighty  weapon  is 
the  truth.  Only  in  her  extremest  hour 
will  a  woman  use  it  in  her  own  defence. 
Dicky  shuddered  as  the  blow  fell  on  him. 
He  turned  away  and  could  not  meet  her 
eyes.  The  river  lapped  and  gurgled 
through  the  reeds  as  it  hurried  by.  A 
bat  wheeled  over  their  heads,  tumbling 
away  into  the  darkness.  She  caught  his 
arm. 

"Dicky,"  she  repeated,  and  there  was 
terror  in  her  voice.  "You  care  for  that 
best,  don't  you?" 

She  had  only  spoken  the  truth  before. 
She  knew  it  now.  Yet  again  and  again 
she  tried  to  make  him  say  the  lie,  cling- 
ing to  him  with  both  her  hands,  her  tear- 
ful eyes  pleading  to  his  averted  face.  The 
lie  would  have  satisfied  her.  She  would 
have  known  indeed  how  much  a  lie  it 
was;  but  if  only  he  would  say  it,  pride 
alone  would  have  forced  him  to  live  up 
to  it. 

It  is  the  man  a  woman  wants,  and  once 
she  loves,  she  will  bind  him  to  her  with  a 
lie,  if  the  truth  should  fail  to  hold. 

But  Dicky  could  not  answer.  It  was 
when  his  silence  had  broken  down  her 
courage  that  at  last  she  turned  away. 

"Dorothy !"  said  he,  "where  are  you 

•      "iff 
gomg? 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  feet  were 
moving.    She  let  them  move. 

"Dorothy !"  he  called  again ;  but  she 
did  not  turn  round.  One  step  he  took  to 
follow  her,  then  held  himself  in  check.  A 
sudden  instinct  warned  him  that  if  he 
followed,  the  victory  would  be  hers.  With 
clenched  hands  and  fast  set  teeth  he 
looked  the  other  way.  And  on  into  the 
greyness  of  the  evening  Dorothy  walked 
with  ears  alert  to  catch  his  hastening 
footsteps  in  pursuit. 

At' a  stile  that  led  from  the  meadows 
on  to  the  road  she  waited,  knowing  he 
would  come  that  way.  But  Dicky  never 
came.  Weighed  down  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  all  he  had  lost,  Dicky  had  gone 
away  across  the  hill  into  the  darkness. 
Long  into  that  night  he  lay  on  a  bed  of 
bracken  beneath  the  scattered  oak  trees 
on  the  hill,  and  the  tears  were  hot  upon 
his  cheeks. 

After  an   hour   had   passed   Dorothy 


turned  her  face  toward  home.  Her 
shoulders  shook  convulsively  as  she 
walked.  In  one  short  day  she  had  learned 
how  terrible  life  can  be. 

Chapter  XI 

At  supper  that  evening  Dicky's  chair 
was  empty.  Mr.  Furlong  looked  his  an- 
noyance. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  I  do  abominate 
more  than  another,"  he  said  with  irrita- 
tion, "it  is  unpunctuality.  I  don't  find  it 
impossible  to  be  in  time  for  meals,  but 
Dicky's  continually  and  systematically 
late.  Five  minutes  before  a  meal,  he 
suddenly  finds  something  he  wants  to  do. 
There's  no  sense  of  order  in  his  mind  at 
all.  I  can't  think  where  he  gets  it  from. 
It's  no  characteristic  of  mine." 

He  walked  impatiently  to  the  window, 
pulled  aside  the  blind,  and  peered  out 
into  the  gathering  darkness. 

"Oh,  we'll  begin  without  him,"  he  ex- 
claimed at  last  with  annoyance  and,  com- 
ing back  to  the  table,  he  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent tone  of  voice  in  wdiich  he  said 
grace.  Mr.  Hollom  and  Anne  glanced 
across  the  table  at  each  other,  saying  the 
"Amen"  at  its  conclusion  with  a  solemn- 
ity of  expression  by  no  means  indicative 
of  what  they  had  in  mind. 

During  the  meal  they  talked  of  many 
things,  but  in  every  pause  Mr.  Furlong 
looked  at  the  empty  chair  and  said,  "I 
wonder  where  that  boy  Dicky  is?"  His 
sense  of  order  was  so  disturbed  that  he 
could  not  properly  enjoy  his  food. 

"lie  may  have  gone  to  supper  at  the 
Leggatts',"  suggested  Anne  at  last. 

"Then  why  hasn't  lie  let  us  know?  I 
believe  he  thinks  he  can  use  this  house  as 
an  hotel,  coming  in  and  going  out  just 
when  he  pleases." 

Mr.  Ilollom  kept  silence.  He  could 
not  quite  trust  himself  to  say  anything. 
This  attitude  of  Mr.  Furlong's  mind  was 
more  than  he  could  understand.  He  only 
realised  how  utterly  impossible  it  was 
for  Dicky  to  stay  on  beneath  such  an  in- 
fluence if  ever  he  were  to  do  anvthingf  in 
the  service  of  Art.  y\bove  all,  he  needed 
liberty — liberty  of  spirit,  liberty  of  mind. 
Even  so  trivial  an  incident  as  this  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  but  little  lib- 
erty for  Dicky  at  the  mill. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  this  account  that 
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he  was  glad  when  the  meal  was  over.  All 
that  day  he  had  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  be  alone  with  Anne.  None 
had  offered.  His  only  chance  lay  now 
in  that  half  hour  w^hcn  Mr.  Furlong 
rested  after  his  meal  before  they  played 
chess.  Pic  liked  to  be  talk'cd  to  for  that 
half  hour  certainly,  but  it  might  easily 
be  avoided. 

When  grace  was  said  at  the  meal's 
conclusion,  he  announced  that  he  had  let- 
ters to  write  and  would  go  to  his  room. 

"Are  you  going  to  play  the  piano  ?'*  he 
asked  of  Anne  as  he  departed.  This 
would  take  her  into  the  other  room  alone, 
when  he  could  come  down  and  speak  to 
her.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  his  bedroom  when  Anne's 
playing  ceased.  Me  stopped  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  ancl  listened. 

**I  thought  I'd  come  over  and  smoke  a 
pipe/'  said  a  man's  voice  in  the  hall  be- 
low. 

There  followed  then  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Furlong's  greetings. 

"Dicky's  been  having  supper  with 
you,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  as  he  helped 
his  guest  off  with  his  coat. 

Mr.  Hollom  assumed  that  this  was  Mr. 
Leggatt.  He  waited,  listening  for  the 
answer. 

"Dicky?"  said  Mr.  Leggatt  after  a 
pause,  and  in  that  pause  the  old  Crom- 
wellian  clock  ticked  out  into  the  silence. 
"No,  he's  not  had  supper  with  us — why 
— hasn't  he  been  here?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Furlong.  There  was 
another  note  than  annoyance  in  his  voice 
— a  note  of  querulousness,  of  uncer- 
tainty. Again  the  Cromwellian  clock 
filled  the  silence.  "It's  nearly  nine 
o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Furlong  again  in  a 
moment,  "I  wonder  what's  become  of 
him  ?" 

"Oh — he'll  turn  up  in  a  few  minutes," 
replied  Mr.  Leggatt  unconvincingly,  and 
he  followed  Mr.  Furlong  into  the  sitting- 
room.  The  door  closed.  'J'he  school- 
master heard  no  further  but  the  dim  mur- 
mur of  their  voices.  There  was  no  more 
playing  of  the  piano,  however.  He  knew 
then  that  his  chance  had  gone,  and  at 
last  he  came  downstairs. 

"Can  you  imagine  what's  become  of 
Dicky?"  Mr.  Furlong  aske.d,  the  moment 
he  entered  the  room. 


"Probably  rambling  somewhere  or 
other,"  replied  Mr.  Hollom.  "I  don't 
think  there's  any  need  for  you  to  be 
alarmed." 

Catching  a  worried  glance  in  Anne's 
eyes,  he  suggested  cheerfully  that  they 
should  play  a  game  of  bezique.  She 
agreed  at  once,  and  the  cards  were  got 
out.  They  played  in  silence  while  the 
two  men  sat  in  their  arm-chairs,  smoked, 
and  made  desultory  conversation.  At 
every  sound  outside  the  house,  whenever 
a  dog  barked,  they  became  silent;  Anne 
laid  down  her  cards  and  listened.  After 
a  few  moments  had  gone  by,  the  conver- 
sation began  again,  and  Anne  continued 
with  the  game. 

Once  Mr.  Furlong  got  up  from  his 
chair,  leaving  the  room.  They  heard  him 
opening  the  door  in  the  hall  outside. 
Again  they  listened.  When  he  returned, 
Anne's  eves  searched  his  face. 

"There's  no  moon,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
terribly  dark  night." 

Mr.  Hollom  leaned  across  the  table  and 
whispered  beneath  his  breath,  "I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  looking  worried  like 
that.  Dicky's  all  right.  He's  probably 
gone  for  a  long  walk.  He's  got  a  lot  to 
think  about." 

Anne  smiled  at  him  gratefully.  For  a 
time  her  spirits  seemed  to  rise. 

"How's  Dorothy,  Mr.  Leggatt?"  she 
asked  presently. 

"Dorothy?  First  rate,  I  think,  Anne. 
Wasn't  she  with  you  this  afternoon?  She 
came  in  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to 
supper." 

**No — I  haven't  seen  her  to-day,"  she 
replied,  and  the  apprehension  came 
back  again  into  her  eyes.  Mr.  Hol- 
lom watched  every  expression  of  her 
face. 

The  desultory  conversation  then  began 
again,  continuing  fitfully  until,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  silence,  the  Cromwellian  clocK 
struck  the  hour  of  ten.  Stroke  by  stroke 
the  chime  fell  on  their  ears.  When  it 
stopped,  and  while  they  could  still  hear 
the  dim  vibration  of  sound,  Mr.  Furlong 
rose  to  his  feet  again. 

"I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,"  he  said 
nervously.  "That  boy  must  be  some- 
where. He's  got  nothing  to  keep  him 
out  till  this  time  of  night  if  he  isn't  at 
your  place,  Leggatt.    Will  y^^vsc  c'cstow^  ^nsX 
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with  me,  Hollom,  and  see  if  we  can  find 
him?" 

**Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Ilollom  readily. 

**ril  come  too.  Furlong,"  said  Mr. 
Leggatt.  **lf  we  separate  and  set  up  a 
call,  he's  bound  to  hear  us.  There's  no 
wind — it's  only  dark." 

**1  am  going  to  come,  too,''  Anne 
whispered  to  Mr.  Ilollom,  and,  as  they 
walked  down  the  path  to  the  wicket  gate, 
he  found  her  beside  him  in  the  darkness. 

**lJadn't  one  of  us  better  go  down  to 
the  river?"  suggested  Mr.  Furlong  while 
they  stood  for  a  moment  in  conversation 
outside  the  gate. 

**ril  come  with  you.  Furlong,"  said 
Mr.  Leggatt.  "They'd  better  go  straight 
along  the  road  to  the  hill." 

So  they  agreed  to  it,  and,  as  they 
moved  off  into  the  darkness,  they  heard 
Mr.  Furlong  say  in  an  uncertain  voice, 
**Do  you  know,  Fve  regretted  all  my 
life  that  I  never  took  to  the  water  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

**Can't  you  swim?"  asked  Mr.  Leggatt. 

**No,  but  I  know  how  to  do  the 
stroke.  I  know  how  to  use  my  arms 
and  legs." 

Their  voices  then  died  away  into  the 
darkness  and  Mr.  Hollom  set  out  with 
Anne  along  the  road. 

**Do  you  know,"  he  said  presently, 
"that  your  father's  really  very  fond  of 
Dicky?" 

**Yes,  I  know,"  she  replied.  **It's  only 
that  he  doesn't  understand.  He  didn't 
understancl  mother  a  bit." 

The  face  of  Christina  rose  into  Mr. 
Hollom's  memory.  For  one  instant  he 
saw  her  distinctly ;  then  her  features  be- 
came confused  with  the  features  of 
Anno.  He  leaned  down  a  little  in  the 
darkness  and  looked  at  her. 

*'Anne,"  he  said  suddenly,  using  her 
Christian  name  for  the  first  time,  ''you're 
not  to  worry  about  Dicky." 

He  listened  intently  to  the  silence  that 
followed  his  use  of  her  name.  An  acute 
sense  of  instinct  with  which  Nature  sup- 
plies a  man  in  these  moments,  told  him 
that  she  had  noticed  and  was  not  op- 
posed to  it.  It  was  a  stone  on  w-hich 
to  step.  The  next  was  to  draw  her  at- 
tention to  what  he  had  done. 

"Do  you  mind  my  calling  you  by  your 
Christian  name?"  he  asked.    'T  used  to 


call  you  Anne — do  you  remember — ^when 
1  stayed  here  before?" 

**Yes — 1  remember,"  she  replied. 

"Of  course  it  makes  a  difference  now; 
you're  very  much  grown  up.  But  I  don't 
expect  you  feel  very  different,  do 
you?" 

"Well — it's  not  quite  the  same,  is  it?*' 
said  she.  **Every  girl  feels  a  little  dif- 
ferent when  she  puts  her  hair  up." 

"You'd  rather  1  didn't  call  you  Anne, 
then?"  he  asked  quickly. 

**No— I— 1  think  I  like  you  to." 

He  knew  then.  He  knew  he  had  won. 
All  that  lay  before  him  now  were  those 
glorious  hours  whilst  he  would  lead  her 
into  the  presence  of  love,  that  same  love 
which  he  had  spoken  of  to  Christina, 
which  one  day  soon  he  would  be  telHng 
to  Anne  herself.  For  the  moment  he 
asked  no  more.  You  learn  quickly  that 
these  hours  and  days  are  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all. 

With  Christina  it  had  been  different. 
There  had  been  but  one  moment,  a  mo- 
ment filled  as  much  with  pleasure  as  with 
pain.  He  had  taken  it  then,  rather  than 
lose  it  altogether.  But  this  with  Anne 
w'as  different  now.  He  knew  all  the 
days  he  had  before  him,  and,  with  the 
delight  almost  of  an  epicure,  was  con- 
tent to  pause  and  dally  with  the  feast 
before  his  eyes. 

A  sudden  sound  of  voices  calling,  came 
to  them  through  the  darkness  from  the 
river  side.  They  stopped  at  once,  lean- 
ing their  heads  toward  it. 

"Dicky!    Dicky!" 

They  dimly  heard  his  name  and  waited 
for  the  answering  cry,  but  there  was 
none.    . 

*'l  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if 
anything  had  happened  to  him,"  said 
Anne  tearfully. 

*T  don't  think  you  have  the  slightest 
need  to  worry,"  replied  Mr.  Plollom.  "I 
must  tell  you  what  happened  yesterday. 
It'll  probably  explain  a  good  deal." 

He  related  then  all  that  had  taken  place 
between  himself  and  Dicky  in  the  oak 
tree. 

''When  I  asked  him,"  he  concluded,  "if 
he'd  like  to  go  away  at  once,  while  I  was 
here,  he  said,  *No,  not  now.  Fll  go  in 
June.'  Do  you  know  why  he  waits  till 
June?" 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  darkness,  he 
might  have  seen  her  smile. 

**Didn't  he  tell  you  anything  about  him- 
self ?''  she  asked  presently. 

**No — nothing  except  about  his  paint- 
mg. 

"Nothing  about  Dorothy  Leggatt?" 

"Oh — I  see/'  said  he.  **I  might  have 
understood  that — one's  generally  so 
quick  to  realise  other  people's  love 
affairs — so  slow  to  realise  one's  own. 
What's  she  like  ?" 

"She's  got  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes," 
began  Anne. 

He  laughed. 

"No — 1  don't  mean  that,"  said  he.  "I 
don't  suppose  you  could  really  tell  me 
what  I  want  to  know.  Well,  you  can  see 
now,  can't  you,  why  Dicky's  out  so  late  ?" 

"But  Dorothy's  not  with  him.  Mr. 
Leggatt  said  he  left  her  at  home." 

"Yes — so  he  did.  Well,  then,  I  won- 
der what  he  is  doing.  You  may  be  sure, 
at  any  rate,  that  it  has  something  to  do 
with  his  going  away.  Dicky's  a  queer 
chap,  you  know.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  he  likes  to  do  all  by  himself.  Even 
at  the  school,  he  used  to  have  his  own 
little  schemes  and  keep  them  secret." 

"Dicky !     Dicky !" 

They  heard  the  cry  again,  still  further, 
still  fainter  than  before.  There  was  no 
reply. 

"Iladn't  you  better  call,  too?"  asked 
Anne.  A  sudden  fear  seemed  to  con- 
tract her  throat.  Her  voice  was 
husky. 

Mr.  Hollom  raised  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  made  a  hollow  shell  of  them,  and 
called. 

"Dicky!     Dicky!" 

They  stood  quite  still  and  listened. 
Out  of  the  branches  of  an  elm  tree,  an 
owl  swept  out  with  a  rushing  wing.  One 
instant  they  saw  it  black  in  the  dark- 


ness. 


Do  you  think  he  could  hear  that  in 
the  oak  tree?"  asked  Mr.  Hollom.  "Be- 
cause that's  where  he  is — I'm  sure  of  it." 

"He  ought  to  be  able  to,"  said  Anne. 
"But  why  doesn't  he  answer?  He  must 
know  how  worried  we  should  be." 

"He's  not  thinking  of  other  people  just 
now,"  Mr.  Hollom  assured  her.  "Dicky's 
up  against  himself,  and  that's  who  he's 
thinking  about.     Come  on — let's  go  on 


toward  the  hill — that's  where  we  shall 
find  him." 

He  tried  his  best  to  sav  it  cheerfully, 
but  hope  was  somewhat  misgiving  in  him 
now.  The  thought  that  something  might 
have  happened  to  Dicky  was  no  longer 
an  impossibility,  but  a  fear.  Yet  even  as 
a  fear  he  could  not  credit  it.  Destiny 
had  Dicky  in  its  hands,  and  Destiny 
would  not  so  easily  let  him  go. 

"Dicky's  very  strange  sometimes,  you 
know,"  said  Anne  as  they  hurried  on- 
ward. "When  mother  died,  I  used  to 
think  sometimes  that  he  was  going  mad. 
He  used  to  creep  away  so  much  alone. 
It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  I  could 
get  him  back  to  be  himself  again." 

"I  wish  I'd  had  a  sister  like  you, 
Anne." 

"Why?" 

He  hesitated  and  then,  without  an- 
swering, put  up  his  hands  to-  his  mouth 
once  more  and  cried  out  Dicky's  name. 
They  stopped  to  listen  and  then  went  on 
in  silence. 

As  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
thev  stood  still.  A  noise  had  come  at 
the  same  moment  to  their  ears.  In  the 
darkness,  Mr.  Hollom  held  her  hand; 
they  bent  forward,  straining  to  catch  the 
faintest  sound. 

"Did  you  hear,  too?"  whispered 
Anne. 

"Yes — it  was  a  twig  cracking  or  some- 
thing— listen." 

*'P'raps  it's  only  a  sheep." 

"No — listen — I  can  hear*  steps — 
Dicky?" 

"What  is  it?"  came  Dickv's  voice 
through  the  blackness  which  surrounded 
them.    "Whatever's  the  matter?" 

"We've  been  hunting  the  whole  coun- 
try side  for  you,  you  young  villain — 
that's  what's  the  matter.  Where've  you 
been?    What  have  you  been  doing?" 

"I've  been  up  there  in  the  wood.  Is 
the  pater  out  looking  for  me,  too  ?" 

"Dicky,"  said  y\nne,  as  she  took  his 
arm  closely  in  her  hands,  "you've  given 
us  all  a  terrible  fright." 

"You'd  better  go  and  find  your  father, 
vounij  man,  and  let  him  know  you're  all 
right.  He's  hunting  for  you  down  by 
the  river." 

Dicky  freed  himself  from  the  tighten- 
ing   of    Anne's    fingers    and^   ^v^  VcsSk 
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hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  slouched  off 
once  more  out  of  sight. 

"He's  been  hit,  and  hit  badly,"  said 
Mr.  Hollom  when  he  had  gone.  "I  sup- 
pose it's  all  good  for  him.  It's  the  way 
women  make  men.  One  woman  brings  a 
child  into  the  world  and  another  sets  to 


work  to  make  a  man  of  him.  It's  an  in- 
teresting business.  I  wonder  whom  the 
world  needs  most,  the  woman  who  makes 
or  the  man  who's  madeJ  I  suppose  it's 
the  proverbial  six  of  one  to  the  old  half- 
dozen  of  the  other." 

{To  be  continued) 
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Verse"  was  Written.  A  New  Chapter  in 
American  Letters.  By  John  W.  W^ayland, 
Ph.D. 

Charles  Scribners  Sons: 

Recollections  of  a  (ireat  Lady:  Being  More 
Memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  I)e  Boigne.  Ed- 
ited from  tlie  Original  MS.  by  M.  Charles 
Nicoullaud. 

FICTION 

D.  Applcton  and  Company: 
Halcyone.     By  Elinor  Glyn 
The  Roses  of  Crein.     By  Beryl  Symons. 

A.  S.  Barnes  Company: 

A  Bermuda  Lily.     By  Virginia  W.  Johnson. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 
A  Man  in  the  Open.     By  Roger  Pocock. 
The  Sign  at  Six.    By  Stewart  Edward  White. 
Where   There's  a   Will.     By   Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart. 

G.  IV.  Dillingham  Company: 

Swords  Reluctant.     By  Max  Pemberton. 
The   Decision.     From   the   French   of   Leon 

De  Tinswau.     Translated  by  Frank  Alvah 

Dearborn. 

DufHeld  and  Company: 

The  Cobweb  Cloak.     By  Helen  Mackay. 

Houghton  Mi/flin  Company: 

An  American  Wooing.  By  Florence  Drum- 
mond. 


John  Lane  Company: 
The  House  of  a  Thousand  Welcomes.    By 

E.  R.  Lipsett. 
The  Tomboy  and  Others.   By  II.  B.  Marriott 

Watson. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 
The  Principal  Ciirl.     By  J.  C.  Snaith. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

P.  Appleton  and  Company: 
Our  Baby :   A  Concise  and  Practical  Guide 
for  the  Use  of  Mothers  in  the  Care  and 
Feeding  of   Infants  and  Young  Children. 
By  Ralph  Oakley  Clock.  M.D. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Moths  of  the  Limberlost.  By  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter. 

Henry  Holt  and  Compan\: 

English  Readings  for  Schools:  Scott's  Quen- 
tin  Durward.  Edited  by  Thomas  H. 
Briggs. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Studies  in    Histoi->',   Economics   and    Public 
Lnw.     Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  of  Columbia  University: 
Provincial  and  Local  Taxation  in  Canada. 

By  Sohimon  Vinebcrg,  Ph.D. 
The    Spirit    of    Chinese    Philanthropy:    A 
Studv    in    Mutual    Aid.     By   Yu-Yu   Tsu, 
Ph.D. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Law  of  Cor- 
porations, with  Particular  Reference  to 
the  Protection  of  Creditors  and  Share- 
holders. By  Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 
British  Radicalism.     1791-1797.    By  Walter 

Phelps   Hall. 
The  Negro  at   Work  in   New  York  City. 
By  George  Edmund  Haynes,  Ph.D. 

John  IF.  Luce  and  Comfyany: 

In    Wicklow,    West   Kerry.    The    Congested 

Districts,  Under  Ether.     By  J.  M.  Synge. 
August    Slrindberg:     Plays.      The    Father, 

Countess  Julie.  The  Outlaw.  The  Stronger. 

Translated   by  Edith  and   Warner  Oland. 

McBride,  Nasi  and  Company: 

A  Shopping  Guide  to  Paris  and  London.    By 

Frances  Slicafer  Waxmnn. 
Architectural  Styles  for  Country  Houses: 
The  Characteristics  and  Merits  of  Various 
Types  of  Architecture  as  Set  Forth  by  En- 
thusiastic Advocates.  Edited  by  Henry 
H.  Saylor. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  July  and  the  ist  of  August: 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fiction 

1.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kestcr.  (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  The   Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35. 

5.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

6.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.  (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kestcr.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

2.  Halcyone.     Glyn.     (Appleton.)   $1.30. 

3.  The  First  Ladv  of  the  Land.     Davics  and 

Nirdlinger.   (t'ly.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Street   Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

5.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Portcr.   (Double- 

day.  Page.)   $1.35. 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.  (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fktion 

1.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $2.50. 

3.  A   New   Conscience   and   an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.   (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  The    Rover    Boys    in    the    Air.      Winficld. 

(Grossct  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

2.  The  Tom  Swift  Series.     Appleton.    (Gros- 

set  &  Dunlap.)  40  cents. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The   Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Recording  Angel.    Harris.  (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.25. 

4.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bosher.   (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

6.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  StaiT.   Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

Non- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.  (Stokes.)  $1.25. 


3.  Tante.  Sedgwick.  (Century  Co.)   $i.35- 

4.  The   Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill).    $1.00. 

5.  Stover  at  Yale.     Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35- 

6.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.   (Harper.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The     Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

2.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  State.     Wilson.   (Heath.)  $2.00. 

4.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Hale.  (Doubleday,  Page) 

50  cents 

Juveniles 

1.  Greyfriars    Bobby.      Atkinson.      (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

2.  Peter  Pan.     Barrie.   (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

3.  The    Girls    of    Friendly    Terrace.      Smith. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Man  in  Lonely  I^ind.     Bosher.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Street   Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

4.  Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

5.  The   Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.00. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.   (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

3.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50. 

4.  Mental   Efficiency.     Bennett.    (Doran.)   75c. 

Juveniles 

1.  Chronicles      of      Avonlea.        Montgomery. 

(Page.)   $1.25. 

2.  The    Rover    Boys    in    the    Air.      Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents 

3.  The    Motor    Boys    on    the    Wing.      Young. 

(Cupples  &  Ixon.)   60  cents. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  To  M.  T..  G.     Anon.   C Stokes.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Melting   of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bosher.   (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips.   (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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BOSTON.  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)  $1.35- 

2.  The  Blue  Wall.    Child.  (Houghton  Mifflhi.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Grey  friars    Bohby.      Atkinson.      (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

4.  The    Lighted    Way.      Oppenheini.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Postmaster.  Lincoln.  CAppleton.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Turnstile.    Maseru.  (Scrilmcr.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Promised   I-and.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

2.  The    Loss    of    the    SS.    Titanic.      Beesley. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.20. 

3.  Bird  Guide.    Flower  Guide.   Reed.  (Double- 

day.  Page.)   75  cents. 

4.  The  Battle  of  April  19,  1775.    Coburn.  (Co- 

burn.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The   Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  The    Lighted    Way.      Oppenheini.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  A  Hoosior  Chronicle.     Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.40. 

4.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.)  $1.3.'^. 

5.  The  Blue  Wall.    Child.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

Sr. 35. 

6.  The   Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,   Page.)    $1.35. 

No  N- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO.  H.L. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,    Brown.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Street   Called   Straight.     Anon.    (TL'ir- 

per.)  $1.35. 

3.  The    Lighted    W^iy.      Oi)penheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  Secret  Service.  r>ra<ly.   (Dodd.  ^^ead.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Harvester.     Strattnn-Portcr.    (D;)uble- 

day.   Page.)   $1.35. 

6.  The  Reason  Why.    Glyn.  CAppleton.)  $1.30. 

NON-FUTION 

No  report. 

JrVENILES 

No  report. 

CHICAGO.   ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)   $1.35- 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Portcr.    (Double- 

day,    Page.)    $1.35. 

3.  Through  the  Po>tern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

4.  Julia    France    and    Her   Times.      Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 


5.  Mother.     Norris.  (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

6.  A  Hoo.sier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.40. 

NoN-FrcTiON 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montcssori 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

2.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $2.50. 

4.  Changing   America.     Ross.    (Century   Co.) 

$1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  Chronicles      of      Avonlea.        Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Border  Watch.    Altsheler.  (Applctoit.) 

$1.50- 

3.  On  the  Trail  of  the   Sioux.     Lange.    (Lo- 

throp,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  The   Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.  (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  Stover  at  Vale.     Johnson.    (Stokes.)   $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Mind  Cure.     Zenner.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and  Works.    Hen- 

derson.  (Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $5.00. 

3.  Sexual    Physiology.     Zenner.      (Stewart  & 

Kidd.)   $1.00. 

4.  How  to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre 

on  W^orn  Soil.    Smith.  (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 
$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  History  of  Fngland.    Fletcher  and  Kip- 

ling.  (Doid)leday,  Page.)  $1.80. 

2.  When    Mother    Lets    Us    Travel    in    Italy. 

Martin.   (Moffat.  Yard.)  $1.00. 

3.  Very  Short  Stories.  ( Nelson  Sons.)  75  cents. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Blue  Wall.    Child.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Buttered    Side   Down.     Ferber.      (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Tlie     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

5.  The  Plunderer.     Norton.    (Watt.)  $i.2S. 

6.  His  Worldly  Goods.     Tuttle.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.25. 

NoN-b^lCTION 

1.  The   Promised    Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifnin.)   $1.75. 

2.  The    Loss    of    the    SS.    Titanic.      Beesley. 

(Houghton  Mifllin.)  $1.20. 
Juveniles 
No  report. 
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I. 
2. 

3. 
4- 

6. 
I. 
2. 

3. 


DALLAS.  TEXAS  2. 

Fiction 

1.  Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25.  3. 

2.  The   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35.  4. 

3.  Buttered    Side    Down.      Ferber.      (Stokes.) 

$1.00.  5. 

4.  The   Melting  of    Molly.      Daviess.    (Bohbs-       6. 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

5.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

Non-Fktion 

1.  Changing    America.      Ross.    (Century   Co.) 

$1.20. 

2.  A    New   Conscience   and   an    Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.   (Macniillan.)   $t.oo. 

3.  Mental  Efficiency.    Bennett.  (Doran.)  75c. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DENVER,   COLO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Portcr.    (Doulle- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Lonesome  Land.     Bower.   (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.  (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Squirrel  Cage.    Canficld.  (Holt!)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bibbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00.  ^ 

No  report.        Non-Fiction 

No  report.  J^'veniles  ^ 

DES  MOINES,  L\. 

Fiction  ^• 

1.  Uncle  Peter — Heathen.     Stapp.     (McKay.) 

$1.00.  3- 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kestcr.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25.     . 

3.  The  Street   Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)   $1.35.  I. 

4.  John  Rawn.   Hough.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  Julia    France    and    Her   Times.      Atherton.       2. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

6.  My   Demon    Motor    Boat.     Fitch.      (Little,       3. 

Brown.)  $1.10. 

NON-FICTION  4. 

1.  The   Promised   Land.      Antin.      (Houghton       5. 

Mifflin.)  $1.75.  6. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  A   New   (Tonscience  and    an    Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.   (Macmillan.)   $r.oo. 

4.  The   Human   Machine.     Bennett.    (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

Jl'VENILK.<; 

1.  Rolf  in  the   Woods.     Seton.      (Doubleday,       i. 

Page.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Go-Hawk    Series.     Stapp.      (McKay.)       2. 

$1.00. 

3.  Motor    Boy    Scries.     Young.      (Cupples   &       3. 

I^on.)   60  cents. 

DETROIT,  MICH.  4. 

Fiction 
I.  The     Counsel     for     the     Defense.       Scott.       5. 
(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.20. 


Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.    Comfort.     (Lip- 
pincott.)   $1.20. 

The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 
per.)  $1.35. 

The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Halcyone.     Glyn.   (Applcton.)  $1.30. 

Through  the  Postern  Gate.     Barclay.   (Put- 
nam.) ?i.35- 

NoN- Fiction 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

No  report. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Fiction 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.   (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

The   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 
per.)  $1.35. 

The  Simpkins  Plot.     Birmingham.  (Ilodder 
&  Stoughton.)  $1.20. 

The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kester.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)   $1.25. 

The  Turnstile,     ^^ason.  (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

To  M.  L.  G.    .Anon.  (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fktion 

Book  of  the  Black  Bass.  Henshall.  (Stewart- 
Kidd.)  $3.00. 

A    New    Conscience   and    an    Ancient   Evil. 
Addams.   (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

Changing  .\mcrica.     Ross.      (Century  Co.) 
$1.20. 

The  Call  of  the  Carpenter.  White.  (Double- 
day,    Page.)   $1.20. 

Juveniles 

Birds    Every    Child    Should   Know.     Blan- 
chaiL    (Doubleday.  Page.)  $1.20. 

Mother    West    Wind's    Children.     Burgess. 
(Little.  Brown.)  $1.00. 

Story  of  Columbus.     Moores.     (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  75  cents. 

JACKSONVILLE,   FLA. 
Fiction 
A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.  (Hough- 
ton   Mifflin.)    $1.25. 
The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kester.   (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)    $1.25. 
The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips.  (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 
The  Last  Trv.     Scott.    (Lippincott.)    $1.25. 
Halcyone.     Glyn.    (Appleton.)   $1.30. 
The   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 
per.)  $1.35. 

No  n- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 
Fiction 
The  Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)    $1.00. 
The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 
day,  Page.)   $1.35- 
The    Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
The  Goodly  Fellowship.     Schauffler.   (Mac- 
millan.) $1.25. 
The    Broad     Highway.      Farnol.       (Little., 
Brown.)   $1.35, 
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6.  The   Trail    of   the    Lonesome    Pine.     Fox. 
(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)   50  cents. 
Non-Fktion 

1.  The     Montessori      Method.        Montcssori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  Woman  and   Labor.     Schrcincr.    (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Love  and  Marriage.    Key.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

4.  Mental  Efficiency.    Bennett.  (Doran.)  75c. 

Juveniles 

1.  Hollow    Tree    and    Deep    Woods.      Paine. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Little  Colonel  Stories.     Johnstone.   (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Stories  from  the  Iliad.     Church.   (Macmil- 

lan.)  $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  Whispers   About  Women.     Merrick.   (Ken- 

nerly.)  $1.20. 

2.  Christopher.     Pryce.      (Houghton   Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

3.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.   (Stokes.)   $1.25. 

4.  The  Turnstile.      Mason.    (Scribner.)    $1.30. 

5.  The  Ten  Thousand  Dfdlar  Arm.  Van  Loan. 

(Small,  Maynard.)  $1.25. 

6.  Both  Sides  of  the  Shield.     Butt.    (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.00. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The   Pigeon.     Galsworthy.    (Scribner.)   6oc. 

2.  Play  Making.     Archer.    (Small,   Maynard.) 

$2.00. 

3.  Plays.     Strindberg.    (Luce.)    $1.50. 

4.  Modern  Dramatists.    Dukes.  (Sergei.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

LOULSVnJ.E,  KY. 
Fiction 

1.  The   Street  Called   Straight,     Anon.   ( Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Toby.     Harris.  (Small.  Maynard.)  $1.25. 

3.  The    Lighted    Way.      Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.25. 

4.  The  Just  and  the  L^njust.     Kester.   (Bub!>s- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  StafT.   Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.00. 

6.  The  Melting   of    Molly,     Daviess.    (Boblis- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MEMPHLS.  TENN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street   Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  The   Meltimr  of    Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  L'njust.     Kester.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.     Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $i..^5. 

5.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.   (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

6.  Tante.     Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)   $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
r     - 

N^o  report. 


MH^WAUKEE,  WIS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  Stover  at  Yale.     Johnson.    (Stokes.)   $i.35- 

3.  The  Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  Mother.     Norris.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 

5.  Over  the  Pass.     Palmer.   (Scribner.)  $i.35- 

6.  Her  Weight  in  Gold.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.00. 

XT  ^        NoN- Fiction 

No  report. 

XT  4.  Juveniles 

No  report.  -^ 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  Tante.     Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  The   Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  Stover  at  Yale.     Johnson.    (Stokes.)   $1.35 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bosher.   (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Social    Life   in   the    Insect   World.     Fa  her. 

(Century   Co.)    $3.00. 

2.  The  Expert  Waitress.     Springsteed.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.00. 

3.  Bird    (luide.      Reed.      (Doublcday,    Page.) 

T^  cents. 

4.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter 

(Doublcday,  Page.)  $2.50. 
Juveniles 

1.  Chronicles      of      Avonlea.        Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

2.  Poems   of   Childhood.     Field.      (Scribner.) 

$2.50. 

3.  Rolf   in   the    Woods.      Seton.    (Doublcday, 

Page.)  ?i.75. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Fiction 
T.  The  Actor  Manager.    Merrick.  (Kennerly.) 
$1.20. 

2.  The  Man  Who  LTnderstood  Woman.     Mer- 

rick.   (Kcmicrly.)  $1.20. 

3.  The  Turnstile.     Mason.  (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Street   Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

5.  Julia    France    and    Her    Times.      Athcrton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

6.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton  Mifflin.)    $1.40. 

No  N- Fiction 

1.  The   Pronn'scd   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  Bird    Guide.      Reed.      (Doublcday,    Page.) 

*JS  cents. 

4.  A    New    Conscience   and    an    Ancient    Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)    $1.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  The  Story  Girl.  Montgomery.  (Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mother       Carey's       Chickens.         Wiggins. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.30. 

3.  Heidi.     Spyri.    (Ginn.)   $1.50. 
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NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

FiCITON 

The  Red  Lane.     Day.   (Harper.)  $1.35. 

The     (iiKsts     of     H-ercules.       Williamson. 
(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.25. 

llalcyone.     Glyn.    (Appleton.)   $1.30. 

A  Cioodly  Fellowshii).  Schauffler.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.25. 

To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.  (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fk.tion 

Everyman's  Library.  (Diilton.)  35  cents. 

Land  Birds.    Reed.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  75c. 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.  Holt. 
(Appleton.)   75  cents. 

The  Jonathan  Papers.  Woodhridge.  (Hough- 
ton Miftlin.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

Grey  friars  Bobby.  Atkinson.  (Harper.) 
$1.20. 

Miss  Billy's  Decision.    Porter.  (Page.)  $1.25. 

Post  Stamp  Catalog,  igij.  (Scott.)  05  cents. 

Nh:W  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Fiction 
To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.   (Stokes.)  $1.25. 
I  he  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 
day.   Page.)   $1.35. 
Fran,    lillis.    (Bt.bbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 
Queed.  Harrison.  (  Houghton  MifHin.)  $1.35. 
Motiier.    Norris.   (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 
Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay, 
nam.)    $1.35. 

XoX-FlCTlON 

Irish   Folk   History   Plays.     Lady  Gregory. 

(Putnam.)  $3.00. 
The  Child  of  Dawn.     Benson.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 
The   Terrible    Meek.     Kennedy.    (Harper.) 

$1.00. 
Maxims   of    Cardinal    Gibbons.    (Murphy.) 

$1.00. 

Juveniles 
Pollyof  the  Hospital  Staff.    Dowd.    (Hough- 
ton  MiOlin.)   $1.00. 
Chronicles      of      Avonlea,        ^^ontgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.25. 
The    (ilittering    Festival.      Harrison.    (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.25. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Fiction 
The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)    $1.00. 

The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

llalcyone.  (ilyn.   (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

The  Band  Bo.x.  Vance.  (I-ittle,  Brown.) 
$1.25. 

Chronicles      of      Avonlea.        Mtmtgtmiery. 

(Page.)   $1.25. 
Orticer  Mk     Currie  and    l^rcHugh.    (Fly.) 

$r.25. 

Non-Fktion 
The  Road  to  Joy.    Willcox.     (Harper.)  50c. 
The  Mansion.     Van   Dyke.    (Harper.)   50c. 
How  to  Live  on  Twenty- four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett.  (Doran.)  50c. 
Mental  Eflicicncy.     Bennett.   (Doran.)  7Sc 


Juveniles 

1.  The     Birds'     Christmas     Carol.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  50c. 

2.  Motor   Boys    Series.     Young.    (Cupples   & 

Leon.)   Coc. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Fiction 

1.  The   Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day.   Page.)   $1.35. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bosher.   (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(  Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PHILADELPHL'V  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day.   Page.)    $1.35. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

4.  Chronicles     of      Avonlea.        Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

5.  Halcyone.  Glyn.   (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

0.  Over  the  Pass.     Palmer.   (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      ^^ontessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The   Promised   Land,     Antin,      (Houghton 

MiHlin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 

(Dt)ul)leday,  Page.)  $2.50. 

4.  A    New    Conscience  and   an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.   (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Ba.seball  Joe  of  the  Silver  Stars.    Chadwick. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)  $1.00. 

2.  High  School  Girls  Series.    Flower.   (Alte- 

nuis.)   50  cents. 

3.  Johmn'e    and    Billie    Bushy    Tail.      Garis. 

(Fenno.)   75  cents. 

PHH.ADELPHL^  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Turnstile.    Mason.  (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Red   Line.     Day.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

3.  Halcyone.  Glyn.   (Appleton.)  $1.3©, 

4.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  Spanish  Gold.    Birmingham.  (Doran.)  $1.20. 
().  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 
per.)  $1.35. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The  New  Democracy.    Weyl.  (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

2.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     Shuster.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $2.50. 
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The  Diary  of  Francis  Lady  Shelley.    Edge- 
combe. (Scribner.)  $3.50. 

My  Memoirs.     Stcinheil.     (Sturgis  &  Wal- 
ton.) $3.00. 

Juveniles 

No  report. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fiction 
The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kester.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $r.J5. 
The  Way   of   an    I'.agle.     Dell.    (Putnam.) 

$1.30. 
The  Major's  Niece.    Birmingliam.  (Doran.) 

$1.20. 
Devil's  Wind.   Wcntworth.  (Putnam.)  $1.35. 
Man  from  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.  (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
The      Montcssori      Method. 

(Stokes.)  $175. 
The    Promised    Land.     Antin. 

Miniin.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

FumoN 

The  Melting  of  Molly.  Daviess.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)   $1.00. 

The  Street  Called  Straight,  Anon.  (Har- 
per.)  $1.35. 

Officer  666.  Currie  and  McHugh.  (Watt.) 
$1.25. 

The  Just  and  the  Unjust.  Kester.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)    $1.25. 

The  Harvester.  Stratton-Porter.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)   $1.35. 

Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.25. 

N0N-Fl(T!0N 

Psychology     of     Salesmanship.       Atkinson. 

(Fen no.)   $1.00. 
The  Care  and   Feeding  of  Children.     Holt. 

(Appleton.)  75  cents. 
Auto  Blue  Book,  No.  3.     (Auto  Blue  Book 

Co.)   $2.50. 
Brooks'  Auto.  Hand  Book.    (Drake.)   $2.00. 

JUVENIIE.S 

A  Graduate  Coach.    Hare.  (Penn  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.25. 
For  Yardley.    Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
A  West  Point  Lieutenant.     M aline.    (Penn 

Pub.  Co.)   $1.25. 

PORTLAND,   ME. 

Fiction 

The  Red  Lane.     Day.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 

The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  (Har- 
per.)  $1.35. 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.  Nicholson.  (Hough- 
ton   Mirtlin.)    $1.40. 

The  Bandbox.  Vance.  (Little,  Brown.) 
$1.25. 

The  Mountain  Girl.  Erskine.  (Little, 
Brown.)    $1.25. 

The  Melting  of  Molly.  Daviess.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)   $1.00. 


NoN- Fiction 

1.  The  Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  A    New   Conscience  and  an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addam.s.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 

3.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     Shuster.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)   $2.50. 

4.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,   Page.)   $2.50. 
Juvenii.es 
No  report. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Recording  Angel.    Harris.  (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  J  U.St  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  Jfi.25. 

3.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

4.  The   Lighted    Way.      Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.25. 

5.  The  Price  She  Paid.    Phillips,  (.\ppleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Guardians  of  the  Columbia.    Williams. 

(Williams.)   $1.50. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  The    Promised    Land.      Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

4.  "Hello  Bill."     (Caldwell.)  50  cents. 

.    Juveniles 

1.  Boy   Scouts'   Manual.     Seton.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  25  cents. 

2.  The    Rose    Fairies.      McCabe.    (Rand,   Mc- 

Nally.)   $1.25. 

3.  The    Wells   Brothers.     Adams.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.20. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

Fiction 

1.  The    Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)  $1.35- 

2.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

3.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.   (Harper.)  $1.35. 

4.  The   Melting  of    xMolly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.00. 

5.  Halcvone.  (ilvn.   (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Blue  Wall.    Child.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

Non-Fcition 

1.  Flower  Guide.     Reed.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

75  cents. 

2.  Key  to  Trees.    Collins  and  Preston.  (Holt.) 

$1.35- 

3.  Making  Home  Profitable.     St.  Maur.  (Stur- 

gis &  Walton.)  $1.00.^ 

4.  Woman  and   Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

Juvenii.es 

No  report. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Fiction 
I.  The   Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
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2.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowel.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Reason  Why.    Glyn.  (.Xppleton.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Man  in  L<inoly  Liind.     Bosher.   (Har- 

per.) $r.oo. 

6.  The     Mountain     Girl.       Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  T.OUIS.  MO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  His  Worldly  Goods.     Tuttle.   (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.25. 

4.  The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips,  (.\ppleton.) 

$1.30. 

5.  The   Melting  of   >rolly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

6.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macniillan.)    $1.00. 

No\-FuTION 

1.  The   Singing  Man.     Peabody.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $r.io. 

2.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.   (l^rentano.)  $1.50. 

3.  Love  and  Niarriage.    Key.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

4.  Psychology.    James.  (Holt.)  $1.60. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Aeroplane  Boys  Series.  Saylor.  (Reilly 

&  Britton.)  60  cents. 

2.  The  Boy  Scouts  Series.     Payson.   (Hurst.) 

50  cents. 

3.  The    Pony   Rider    Series.     Patchin.    (Alte- 

mus.)    50  cents. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Street   Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  Tante.  Sedgwick.   (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

4.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson,   (ilough- 

ton   Mifflin.)    $1.40. 

5.  The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips.  (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  Greyfriars    Bobby.      Atkinson. 

$1.20. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The   Promised    Land.     Antin. 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  The   Child   of  tlie   Dawn.     Benson.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.50. 

4.  A    New   Conscience   and   an    Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.   (Macniillan.)   $1.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  On  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux.     Lange.    (Lo- 

throp,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 

2.  Chronicles      of      Avonlea.        Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

3.  The   Land  We   Live   In.     Price.      (Small, 

Maynard.)  $1.50. 


(Harper.) 

( Houghton 
Montessori. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Julia    France   and    Her   Times.      Atherton. 

(Macniillan.)   $1.35. 

4.  The     Guests     oif     Ilercules.       Williamson. 

(l)onbleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  Tante.  Sedgwick.   (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  Quced.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin. )  $1.35. 

Non-Fktion 

1.  The  Inverted  Torch.     Alexander.   (Robert- 

son.)  $1.50. 

2.  Woman's  Eyes.    Ryder.  (Robertson.) 

3.  The  New  Democracy.   Weyl.     (Macniillan.) 

$2.00. 

4.  Luther    Burbank.      Jordan.    .  (Robcrt.son.) 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

SEATTLb:,   WASH. 
Fktion 

1.  .'\  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  The   Melting  of   Molly.     Dasiess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

3.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

4.  The  Price  ir)he  Paid.     Phillips.   (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

5.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macniillan.)    $1.00. 

0.  The   Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The   Promised   I^nd.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

3.  Creative  J*'voIuti<^n.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50. 

4.  Guardians     of     the     Columbia.       Williams. 

(William^.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Boy  Scouts  of   .America.     Seton.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)   25  cents. 

2.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.    Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Border  Watch.    .Vltsheler.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

FiCTIO.V 

1.  The   Street   Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35- 

2.  The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips,   (.\ppleton.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The   Melting   of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.00. 

4.  A  Hoosier  (Chronicle.     Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton  Mifflin.)    $1.40. 

5.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kester.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton  Porter.   (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75- 

2.  The  Guardians  of  the  Columbia.    Williams. 

(Williams.)  $1.50. 
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3.  How  to  Argue  and  Win.    Kleiser.  (Funk  &  $.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.   (Har- 

Wagnalls.)   $1.25.  per.)   $1.00. 

4.  A   Now   Conscience   and   an  Ancient   Evil.  6.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 

Addams.   (Macmillan.)  $1.00.  nam.)  $1.35. 

Juveniles  Non- Fiction 

No  report.  i.  Bird    Guide.      Reed.      (Doubleday,    Page.) 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  75  cents. 

Fiction  2.  Boston  School  Cook  Book.    Farmer.    $2.00. 

1.  The   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har-  3.  Poems.     Browning.    (Crowell.)    75  cents. 

per.)   $1.35-  4.  Lessons  in  Truth.     Cady.  (Unity  Co.)  50c. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Douhle-  Juveniles 

day.   Page.)    $1.35.  I.  The   Battle   Ship   Boys.     Patchin.    (Alte- 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Lhijust.     Kestcr.   (Bobhs-  mus.)    50  cents. 

Merrill.)   $1.25.  2.  Billy  Whiskers  Series.    Montgomery.  (Saal- 

4.  The  Price  She  Paid.     PhiUips.   (Ai)plcton.)  field.)  $1.00. 

$1.30.                           _  3.  The  Rover  Boys  Series.    Weirfield.   (Gros- 

5.  The    Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,    Brown.)  set  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

$1.25. 

6.  The    Lighted    Way.      Oppciihcim.      (Little,  WORCESTER,   MASS. 

Brown.)  $1.25.  Fiction 

Non-Fiction  i.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

No  report.  per.)    $1.35. 

Juveniles  2.  The     Guests    of    Hercules.       Williamson. 

No  report.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

TORONTO.  CANADA  3-  The     Postmaster.       Lincoln.       (Appleton.) 

—                                  Fktion  $I-30- 

1  Tlu'   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har-  4-  Chronicles      of      Avonlca.        Montgomery. 

per.)   $1.50.  (Page.)  $1.25. 

2  The    Price    She    Paid.     Phillips.    (Briggs.)  5-  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bosher.   (Har- 

$1.2^.  per.)   $1.00. 

1.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (McLeod  6.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.  Grey.  (Harper.) 

&  Allen.)    $1.25.  $1-30. 

4.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Briggs.)  Non-Fiction 

$1.50.  I-  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Portet. 

5.  The'  Harvester.      Stratton-Porter.      (Lang-  (Doubleday,  Page.)   $2.50. 

ton.)    $1.50.  2.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

6.  The  Bandijox.     Vance.  (Copp.)  $1.25.  Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Non-Fktion  3.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montesson. 

No  report.  (Stokes.)  $i.75-                              . 

Juveniles  4-  A   New   Conscience  and   an    Ancient   Evil. 

No  report.  Addams.    (Macmillan.)    $1.00. 

lA'^r-^^      -n-vxc  JUVENILES 

WACU.     IJ^AA^.  I.Peter    Rabbit    Scries.      Potter.      (Warnc.) 

iMCTION  -Q    ^^„^g 

1.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har-  ^   Tell   It  Again   Stories.     Emerson  and  Dii- 

per.)   «fi.35'  lingham    (Ginn  )  50  cents 

2.  The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips.   (Appleton.)  ^   ^^^   <^^^[{^  S^rj;.g      Appleton.    (Grosset  & 

$1.30.                     c'.     ..       T^     .        /r^     1 1  Dunlap.)  40  cents. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double-  ^  ^  

(lay.   Page.)   $1.35.  Yxom    the    above    list    the    six    best-selling 

4.  Ihrough  the  Postern  Gate.     Barclay.  (Put-  ^^^^j.^   (fiction)   are  selected  according  to  the 

nam.)   ?i.35.                                  /r*     11    1  following   system: 

5.  A   Son  of   the  Sun.     London.    (Doubleday,  ^  y^^^y^  standing   ist  on  any  list  receives     10 

Page.)  $1.20.  ..            .'          oj        "            "          "            8 

6.  The    Guests    of     Hercules.        Williamson,  .<            «.           ^^|        ..            ..           «            ^ 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $i.35-  '»            "          4th       "            "          "            6 

NoN-FiCTION  a                ..               cj(|j         •'                 ''              "                 c 

I.  Brann    the    Iconoclast.      (Herz    Bn^thers.)  ..            <«          j,^!^       »            •<           <*             - 

$300-  POINTS 

Juveniles  j    jI^^.     ^^,.^.^t     Q.-a\\^([     Straight.       Anon. 

No  report.  ^  Hari)cr.)    $1.35    ^J^. 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C.  2.  The     Harvester.       Stratton-Porter. 

Fiction  (Doubleday.  Pa^e.)  $1.35   I53 

1.  The   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har-  3.  The  Meltintr  of  Molly.   Daviess.  (Bobbs- 

per.)  $1.35.  Merrill.)    $1.00    151 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double-  4-  The    Just    and     tiie    Unjust.      Kester. 

day,  Page.)  $1.35.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25 124 

3.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.  (Stokes.)  %\.2%  5-  A      Hoosicr      Chronicle.        Nicholson. 

4.  Greyfriars    Bobby.      Atkinson.      (Harper.)  (Houghton   Mifflin.)   $1.40  82 

^r.2o.  6.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.   (Stokes.)  $1.25..     76 
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Not  long  ago  we  conceived  what  we 
thought  to  be  a  bright  idea  for  a  special 
article  dealing  with   the 
Kipling's  errors    and    blunders    of 

Blunders  the  modern  popular  writ- 

ers, their  slips  in  syntax, 
their  anachronisms,  and  al!  the  other 
various  ways  in  which  literary  genius  is 
caught  napping.  We  had  a  teasing  and 
elusive  memory  ofominor  lapses  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mrs.  Atherton 
and  the  late  "O.  Henry," — to  mention 
just  a  few  names  at  random, — nothing 
that  we  could  precisely  locate,  but  merely 
a  recollection  of  a  little  pleasant  gloating 
over  a  fellow -craftsman  caught  in  an  in- 
advertence. A  choice  collection  of  such 
specimens  would,  it  seemed,  make  rather 
piquant  reading,  and  ought  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  such  easy  compilation  that  it  could 
be  turned  off  with  one  hand  while  we 
were  editing  proof  sheets  or  keeping  the 
baseball  score  with  the  other.  There 
was,  first  of  all,  that  faithful  old  stand- 
by, Poole's  Index,  that  could  be  relied 
upon  for  a  surfeit  of  material ;  visions 
arose  of  an  embarrassing  richness  of  ref- 
erences to  "Hewlett's  Verbal  Eccentrici- 
ties," "Kipling's  Mannerisms,"  "The 
Syntax  of  the  Best  Sellers,"  "Anachron- 
ism as  a  Literary  Fine  Art,"  "The  Split 
Infinitive  in  Zendaland,"  and  so  forth  and 
so  on,  accumulating  as  rapidly  as  the  in- 
dex finger  could  scan  the  columns. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Poole's  Index 
and  its  various  rivals  and  successors  give 
no  such  pleasing  returns.  Either  such 
articles  as  we  had  in  mind  do  not  exist, 
or  else  there  is  some  unwritten  law  that 


they  shall  be  buried  alive.  If  we  may 
take  the  Index  as  an  authority,  no  modern 
magazine  articles  exist  upon  "Syntax," 
"Solecisms,"  "Anachronisms,"  "Literary 
Errors  and  Blunders,"  or  any  other  kin- 
dred title  under  which  such  topics  would 
logically  be  grouped.  There  remained 
another  source  that  promised  fruitful  re- 
sults :  the  British  Reviews.  There  is  a 
certain  type  of  reviewer  whose  mind 
works  in  such  a  manner  that,  however 
much  he  may  be  led  to  praise  a  book,  he 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  little 
sting  in  the  closing  paragraph,  "we  note 
that  on  page  567  the  author  has  been 
gnilly  of  the  following  lapse  from  good 

usage ."    All  that  was  necessary  was 

to  lake  down  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Academy  and  Atliendunt  and  Sf-eclalor, 
and  if  any  author  had  blundered  in  syn- 
tax or  in  style,  these  argus-eyed  review- 
ers could  be  tnisted  to  have  made  record 
of  the  fact.  Kipling  seemed  as  available 
as  any  one  else  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment ;  so  this  method  of  research  was  be- 
gim,  with  one  eye  upon  the  minute-hand 
of  the  library  clock.  Five  hours  of  as- 
siduous and  dusty  research  produced  a 
net  resull  of  three  errors  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Kipling:  an  incorrect  formation  of 
a  Greek  plural,  a  misquotation  from 
Hamlet,  and  a  blnnder  in  classical  my- 
thology, when  he  speaks  of  "the  Ivory 
Gate  through  which  all  good  dreams 
come,"  whereas  any  one  who  knows  his 
Homer  and  his  Vergil  is  aware  that  this 
is  precisely  the  gate  through  which  the 
good  dreams  do  not  come.  All  of  which 
goes  to  prove,  hot  that  our  modern  writ- 
ers are  impeccable  in  their  En^list.,  \m.\. 
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that  there  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  method 
of  collecting  their  errors,  and  that  about 
the  only  sure  and  worthy  way  of  com- 
piling an  article  of  the  sort  proposed  is 
by  slow  accumulation  of  material  drawn 
at  first  hand  in  the  course  of  many  years' 
reading.  _ 

We  heard,  the  other  day,  an  exceed- 
ingly   ingenious    theory    advanced    con- 
cerning   Rudyard     Kip- 
Kipling  and  the    ling's    *The    Ship    that 
"Dimbula"  Found  Herself,"  a   tale 

which  caused  endless 
mystification  from  the  very  first  day  of 
its  publication.  It  needs  but  a  line  .to  re- 
call the  story  to  those  who  may  have  for- 
gotten it — the  twenty-five  hundred  ton 
Dimbula  on  her  first  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  not  yet  a  ship  but  a 
thing  of  ten  thousand  individual  parts, 
a  spluttering,  squabbling  chorus  of  cap- 
stan, deck  beams,  stringers,  screw,  cy- 
linders, garboard-strake,  web  frames, 
planks,  and  rivets,  until,  just  as  New 
York  harbour  is  reached,  a  new,  big, 
voice  says  slowly,  "I  am  the  Dimbula, 
of  course.  I've  never  been  anything  else 
except  that — and  a  fool."  Now  accepted 
as  an  allegory,  "The  Ship  that  Found 
Herself"  has  been  generally  interpreted 
as  representing  the  transformation  of  a 
mob  into  a  nation.  But  one  exceedingly 
shrewd  critic  prefers  to  find  in  the  Dim- 
bula Kipling  himself,  and  in  the  story 
the  keynote  to  his  literary  career.  In 
other  words,  after  groping  around 
blindly  for  years,  the  day  came  when  he 
said  to  himself,  "Why,  I  am  Rudyard 
Kipling.    I've  never  been  anybody  else." 

The  sixth  instalment  of  Mr.   Arnold 
Bennett's  Your  United  States  in  Harper's 

Magazine  for  Septem- 
Bennett  on  ber  is  mainly  devoted  to 

American  Sport  certain     impressions     of 

American  sport  which 
are  of  particular  interest  just  now  in 
view  of  the  exceedingly  foolish  bicker- 
ing in  English  and  American  newspapers 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  Olympic  games 
in  Stockholm.  Eliminating  a  certain 
cockiness,  which  is  journalistic  rather 
than  British,  Mr.  Bennett  is  essentially 
fair.  He  witnessed  one  of  the  post-season 
^mes   last   autumn   between   the   New 


York  Nationals  and  the  Philadelphia 
Americans  for  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  the  World's  Championship,  and  is 
outspoken  in  his  admiration  for  baseball, 
which  impressed  him  as  far  superior  to 
cricket  and  almost  as  good  as  Associa- 
tion football,  the  reigning  sport  of  the 
Five  Towns.  A  little  later  he  went  to 
Princeton  to  see  the  football  game  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Princeton,  and  has 
given  a  very  vivid  picture  of  a  University 
town  and  the  excitement  on  the  day  of 
an  important  contest.  The  text  leaves 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bennett  saw  that 
game,  but  there  is  one  illustration,  pur- 
porting to  depict  the  "cheer  leaders," 
which  causes  one  to  question  whether  the 
artist  has  ever  seen  a  cheer  leader  in  ac- 
tion, or  whether  he  drew  his  inspiration 
from  a  "Fashion  Plate  for  Men"  circu- 
lar. 

Professor  Wilbur  Marshall  Urban,  of 
Trinity  College,  has  made  some  rather 
••Modernity"        sweeping    claims    for    a 

and  Goose-  ^''^^P  °*  P/«^«"*  ^"V^h 

a    ,  authors.     In   an   article 

tiesh  ^^  ,,,pj^^  ^^jgjg  ^f  ^^^^„ 

in  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  he  says, 

Like  a  magazine  editor  of  recent  fame,  you 
may  fail  to  ''find  impressive"  a  list  of  names 
including  those  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Arnold  Bennett,  Eden  Phillpotts,  W.J. 
Locke,  Maurice  Hewlett,  John  Galsworthy, 
and  H.  G.  Wells ;  yet  it  remains  true,  not  only 
that  all  that  is  living  and  original  is  at  home 
in  this  group,  but  also  that  that  which  makes 
such  a  grouping  significant  is  that  all  are 
groping  after  just  such  standards  of  taste, 
seeking  for  feelings  and  sentiments  that  shall 
express  our  real  convictions. 

That  is  to  say,  they  are  all  applying  the 
"direct  gaze  of  the  intellect"  to  the  facts 
of  life,  all  full  of  the  "compelling  modem 
spirit,"  all  driving  at  the  naked  truth, 
and  all  spurning  the  "indirections  that 
have  hitherto  been  counted  the  signs  of 
good  taste."  They  shock  him  a  good 
deal  by  their  "cosmic  elation,"  their  "cos- 
mic depression." 

To  journey  to  the  North  Pole  is  a  child's 
adventure,  but  to  stand  upon  the  outermost 
boundaries    of    knowledge,    beyond    the    last 
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human    habitation,    makes    the    strong    man 
quake. 

But  though  all  of  a  tremble  Professor 
Urban  confesses,  nevertheless,  to  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of  exhilaration.  Now  we 
have  no  desire  to  take  the  edge  off  any 
man's  pleasurable  excitement,  but  is  not 
this  manner  of  writing  a  little  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  subject  in  hand — especially 
for  a  professor  of  philosophy?  Granting 
that  Thomas  Hardy,  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
H.  G.  Wells  are  somewhat  stirring  per- 
sons, a  strong  man  really  ought  not  to 
quake  at  their  "modernity,"  and  if  he 
finds  himself  in  the  least  shaky  before 
Messrs.  Bennett,  Phillpotts,  Hewlett, 
Locke  and  Galsworthy  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  he  is  unfit  to  hunt  the  uplands 
of  literature  any  more.  No  man  should 
ever  again  look  for  literary  big  game  who 
has  betrayed  the  slightest  trace  of  buck 
fever  on  encountering  a  W.  J.  Locke. 
After  all,  the  amazement  of  us  "mod- 
ems" at  one  another's  "modernity"  is 
rather  overdone.  When  colts  are  easily 
broken  to  the  sight  of  automobiles,  it 
would  seem  that  our  college  professors  of 
philosophy  might  learn  to  observe,  al- 
most with  complacency,  the  fierce  for- 
ward modem  plunges  of  the  British  nov- 
elists of  last  week.  Taking  the  long 
view  of  literature,  such  as  one  would  ex- 
pect of  philosophers,  they  might  even 
reserve  a  share  of  their  astonishment  for 
the  past.  A  man  who  can  be  bowled  over 
by  a  W.  J.  Locke  might  even  now  be 
thunder-struck  on  reading  George  Mere- 
dith. Indeed,  if  excitable  commentators 
of  this  class  will  only  read  carefully  a 
few  passages  that  we  will  mark  for  them 
in  their  Bibles,  they  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  encounter  with  equanimity  the  enor- 
mous "modernity"  of  an  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  great  deal  of  pleasure  has  been  af- 
•  forded  to  the  world  by  some  members  of 

this  distinguished  group, 
but  we  do  not  believe 
any  one  of  them  has  been 
read  with  gooseflesh  and 
gaspings  on  the  score  of  his  "mo- 
dernity." To  be  sure  their  minds  have 
been  occupied  with  contemporary  mat- 
ters, but  it  is  by  the  quality  of  their 
minds,  not  by  their  contemporaneous- 
ness, that  they  engage  so  much  of  our 
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attention.  Take  H.  G.. Wells,  for  ex- 
ample. He  writes  rapid  articles  on  "The 
Labour  Unrest"  for  London  papers.  He 
contributes  the  initial  essay  in  Socialism 
and  the  Great  State,  which  has  recently 
been  published.  He  is  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  settle  any  question  of  the  present 
or  future  from  the  Titanic  disaster  to  the 
destiny  of  a  continent.  He  despatched 
the  Future  of  America  after  a  visit  of 
six  weeks.  He  writes  almost  as  well  on 
subjects  about  which  he  knows  nothing 
as  on  subjects  about  which  he  knows  a 
good  deal.  So  shrewd  a  master  is  he  of 
his  craft  that  he  can  produce  the  illusion 
of  profound  conviction  on  subjects  that 
have  just  entered  his  head,  and  out  of  a 
five  minutes'  glance  he  can  create  for  lit- 
erary purposes  a  "direct  gaze  of  the  in- 
tellect." And  he  is  so  delightful  a  person 
that  it  would  make  little  difference  to  us 
if,  instead  of  rephrasing  the  speculations 
of  our  tea  tables,  he  went  back  two  cen- 
turies for  his  thoughts.  Mr.  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton, his  contemporary,  goes  back 
nearly  two  thousand  years  for  his,  and 
Mr.  Chesterton  is  even  more  exciting. 
Says  the  philosopher  above  quoted : 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  Mr.  Wells 
because  I  believe  that  in  one  sense  at  least  he 
is  the  most  significant  of  them  all.  It  is  not 
that  he  surpasses  the  others  in  his  faith  in  this 
new  and  perilous  beauty,  or  in  his  success  in 
showing  it  forth.  This  one  could  hardly  say. 
Not  merely  that  he  is  more  audacious  in  seek- 
ing it,  although  his  audacities  are  perhaps 
just  a  little  more  flagrant  than  any  we  have 
heretofore  known.  The  New  Macchiavelli 
might  perhaps  be  called  the  pons  asinorum  of 
modernism.  .   .   . 

The  Nezv  Macchiavelli  is  the  expression 
of  a  fine,  eager,  restless,  and  altogether 
charming  personality.  It  is  of  sound  lit- 
erary ancestry,  the  lineal  successor  to 
many  a  good  spacious  novel  of  the  past, 
especially  to  Meredith's  The  Conqueror, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  freedom  of  con- 
temporary criticism  and  in  its  sweep.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  considerable  English 
novel  of  the  decade,  but  its  "modernity" 
is  an  accidental  quality,  having  no  more 
to  do  with  its  essential  merits  than  has 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  was  pub- 
lished. No  man  will  really  be  disturbed 
by  its  audacities  unless  Iv^  Vsa.^  V^^^^stcsr. 
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genteel   internally,   which   of   course   is 
highly  improbable. 

Less  than  a  thousand  miles  away  in  a 
bee  line  from  this  office  window  there  is 

published  a  literary 
Tremendous  magazine  all  a-flush  witji 
Youth  the  promise  of  youth.   In 

it  the  fresh  young  poet 
sings  tumultuously  and,  with  even  greater 
rapture,  is  reviewed.  In  a  world  that  is 
given  over  to  philistinism,  it  affords  the 
one  great  outrageous  opportunity  to 
pioneering  and  audacious  minds.  No 
blue  pencil  for  the  passionate.  The  diffi- 
culty consists  in  being  passionate  enough. 
Poets  whip  up  the  language  of  love  with 
an  egg-beater.  And  as  to  revolutions, 
intellectual,  moral,  literary,  and  social, 
you  may  revolve  there  in  as  many  ways 
as  you  like.  The  best  appointed  recrea- 
tion park  affords  no  better  facilities  for 
going  round  or  coasting  down  and  up 
again.  These  remarks  are,  by  intention, 
general  in  their  application.  It  is  invid- 
ious to  mention  by  name  an  enterprise  so 
purely  typical.  There  has  been  no  time 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  when 
a  group  of  bold  spirits  were  not  adven- 
turing just  such  an  "advanced*'  literary 
magazine.  And  how  utterly  has  each 
one  perished.  When  death  comes  to  an 
"advanced"  literary  magazine  there  seems 
nothing  in  all  nature  that  shows  it  in  so 
extinguishing  a  form.  A  slaughtered 
water  bug  leaves  behind  him  a  longer 
anguish  and  a  greener  memory  than  did 
most  of  those  five-cent  literary  ephem- 
erae which  were  buzzing  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Peo- 
ple have  forgotten  that  strange  episode 
in  our  literary  history.  Dozens  of  these 
little  periodicals  started  up  within  a  sin- 
gle year,  each  with  no  apparent  aim  ex- 
cept to  seem  bold  and  extraordinary  and 
to  sell  for  five  cents.  Moralists  hinted 
at  decadence  and  anarchism  and  the  de- 
bauching influence  of  the  French — as  if 
all  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  merely  the  season  when 
young  writers  were  having  their  try. 
They  rebelled  against  the  dull  respecta- 
bility of  the  older  magazines.  Mistaking 
that  vague,  insurgent  feeling  for  the  stir- 
ring of  a  mighty  talent  in  their  young 
insides,  they  founded  small  but  strenuous 
periodicals  With  the  sole  object  of  beings 


different  from  the  others.  But  so  many 
of  them  had  this  end  in  view,  that  there 
was  not  enough  difference  to  go  around. 
Hence  that  deadly  Darwinian  corrective 
for  too  many  things  of  the  same  kind. 

This  destruction  has  always  seemed  to 
us  too  complete.  There  ought  always  to 
be  some  "dangerous"  literary  magazines 
which  anybody  may  write  for  in  a  hot 
fit  and  nobody  will  in  cold  blood  read. 
They  afford  an  outlet  for  those  worthy 
people  who  cherish  an  exultant  half  sus- 
picion that  they  may  be  geniuses.  Any 
man  who  half  suspects  that  he  may  be 
a  genius  should  put  it  to  the  test  at  once, 
for  if  he  is  one  he  should  begin  early, 
and  if  he  is  not,  the  sooner  he  knows  it 
the  better.  In  their  germinal  days  our 
young  writers  can  never  tell  whether 
they  are  acorns  or  pumpkin-seeds,  the 
inner  promptings  being  about  the  same 
in  either  case ;  and  many  a  man  feels  that 
he  is  Art's  very  own,  merely  because  he 
has  a  burning  soul  and  a  fluffy  head  of 
hair.  This  is  one  of  the  main  troubles 
of  youth,  especially  of  ardent  and  artistic 
youth,  and  it  is  a  lucky  man  who  can 
look  back  upon  his  conduct  at  that  trying 
period  without  a  twinge,  for  long  after 
his  pumpkinhood  is  fully  realised  by  him- 
self and  friends,  he  remains  extremely 
sensitive  on  the  subject.  Hence  the  value 
of  bold  but  unreadable  literary  maga- 
zines, open  to  fiery  spirits,  and  leading  to 
"self-realisation." 

And  why  blame  any  one  in  these  days 
for  taking  a  sporting  chance  in  maga- 
zine journalism?  Considering  how  the 
rewards  are  distributed  at  present,  it  is  a 
poor  stick  who  will  not  in  the  days  of 
his  youth  risk  a  dive  in  the  literary  grab 
bag.  People  are  surprised  when  a  new 
magazine  is  published,  but  the  wonder  is 
that  there  are  not  more  of  them.  Surely 
there  are  some  very  successful  persons 
now  in  the  field  that  the  least  conceited 
of  youths  might  hope  to  outdo.  Why 
try  and  explain  the  failures  in  intellectual 
terms  when  to  save  our  lives  we  cannot 
account  in  that  manner  for  the  successes  ? 
And  what  have  years  to  do  with  youth- 
fulness?  There  is  no  sign  that  many 
years  of  thought  are  behind  the  greater 
part  of  current  literature.  We  all  know 
cherubs  of  fifty  summers  or  more  who 
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have  never  thought  one  thing  for  them- 
selves but  who  "hve  by  the  pen"  very 
comfortably. 

Amazing  is  the  vitality  of  the  Whistler 
legend.     Nine  years  have  passed   since 
Whistler  was  laid  away 
The  Whistler       in  the  grave,  and  yel  his 
Legend  personality  stands  out  be- 

fore us  as  dear  cut  and 
as  vigorous  as  in  the  days  when  he  was 
crushing  presumptuous  ambition  with  an 
epigram.  Those  qualities  which  quali- 
fied him  to  speak  of  "The  Gentle  Art  of 
Making  Enemies"  have  reached  out  be- 
yond the  tomb.  Men  who  never  heard 
his  name  during  his  lifetime  have  grown 
up  to  regard  him  with  warm  sympathy  or 
bitter  personal  dislike.  Every  year 
brings  forth  books  about  him,  for  him, 
or  against  him,  and  every  one  of  these 
books  commands  a  certain  amount  of 
definite  interest.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
will  be  found  Mr,  Joseph  Pennell's  arti- 
cle on  "The  Triumph  of  Whistler." 
That  article  had  hardly  been  sent  to  the 


printer's  when  we  chanced  to  take  up 
Thomas  R.  Way's  Memories  of  James 

McNeil  Whistler,  which  is  very  hand- 
somely issued  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. Lithography  was  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Way's  coming  in  touch  with  Whis- 
tler, and  it  is  Whistler  as  a  lithographer 
who  is  primarily  discussed  in  this  book. 
He  made  his  first  start  in  lithography  in 
1878  at  the  time  the  magazine  Piccadilly 
came  into  existence.  Theodore  Watts 
was  the  editor  and  George  Du  Maurier 
had  designed  the  cover.  But  it  was  lan- 
guishing, and  it  was  hoped  to  revive  its 
circulation  by  issuing  illustrations  by 
Whistler.  "The  Long  Bridge,"  a  study 
of  the  Eattersea  Bridge,  was  his  first 
lithograph  to  be  published  in  the  maga- 


We  turn  from  Mr.  Way's  book  to  John 
Joseph  Conway's  Footprints  of  Famous 
Americans  in  Paris,  and  again  come 
across  the  Whistler  trail.  Whistler  set- 
tled in  Paris  in  T855  and  went  to  that 
city  for  long  periods  until  the  end  of  his 
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life.  He  entered  the  studio  of  Gleyre, 
an  historical  painter,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years.  He  came  in  contact 
with  Degas.  Fantin-Latour,  and  other 
exponents  of  impressions  and  naturalism. 
George  Du  Maurier  was  one  of  his  fel- 
low-students, a  fact  which  very  few  read- 
ers of  Trilby  are  likely  to  forget.  In 
Paris  the  etchings  known  as  "The  French 
Set"  were  clone  and  published  in  1858. 
The  famous  picture  "The  White  Girl" 
was  rejected  by  the  Academy  of  1862, 
the  Salon  of  1863,  only  to  become  the 
sensation  of  the  Salon  des  Refuses.  Ar- 
tistic Paris  talked  about  it,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  the  prestige 
of  the  Salon  had  received  a  severe  blow 
by  the  judgment  of  the  jury  in  refusing 
"The  White  Girl." 

Naturally  a  very  important  phase  of 
Whistler's  residence  in  any  city  is  found 
in  the  story  of  his  quarrels  there.  In 
Paris  he  engaged  in  several  controversies. 
One  was  with  the  editor  of  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts,  who  wished  to   repro- 


duce one  of  his  pictures.  Whistler  asked 
fifteen  hundred  francs ;  the  editor  replied 
that  artists  whose  works  were  repro- 
duced in  his  columns  usually  considered 
themselves  sufficiently  paid  by  the  pub- 
lication. Whistler  wrote  a  scorching  let- 
ter, saying  he  was  too  poor  to  appear  in 
the  journal  mentioned,  and  he  was  there- 
fore condemned  to  remain  unknown  for- 
ever, as  he  would  never  be  discovered  by 
the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.  His  sec- 
ond Paris  squabble  was  with  General 
Rush  E.  Hawkins,  in  charge  of  the 
American  Art  Department  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1889.  Whistler  received  a  note 
saying  that  ten  of  his  exhibits  had  not 
been  approved  by  the  jury,  and  asking 
for  their  removal.  This  led  to  the  in- 
evitable retort  that  a  cavalry  officer  aided 
by  a  jury,  one  of  whom  had  never  before 
seen  an  etching,  was  hardly  competent  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  his  collection. 
Eleven  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  1900,  there  was  a  somewhat 
similar  squabble.  The  American  Art 
Commissioner  wrote  asking  Whistler  to 
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call  on  a  certain  day  "at  four-thirty 
sharp,"  Whistler  replied  that  he  re- 
gretted his  inability  to  meet  the  Commis- 
sioner, as  he  had  never  been  anywhere 
"at  four-thirty  sharp." 


Then  there  was  Whistler's  Paris  quar- 
rel with  Sir  William  Eden  growing  out 
of  a  portrait  of  Lady  Eden  which  he  had 
agreed  to  paint.  There  was  a  dispute 
about  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  paint- 
ing, legal  proceedings  were  taken  by  the 
Baronet,  and  Whistler  blotted  out  of  the 
portrait  the  head  of  Lady  Eden  before 
-the  trial  came  on.  George  Moore  had 
introduced  Sir  William  Eden  to  Whistler, 
and  after  the  trial  the  painter  wrote 
Moore  a  scathing  letter.  The  latter  re- 
plied by  twitting  Whistler  about  his  age; 
this  made  him  furious  and  he  challenged 
Moore.  His  seconds  were  Viele-Griffin, 
the  American  poet,  and  Octave  Mirbeau. 


Moore,  however,  did  not  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. Finally  there  was  the  episode 
growing  out  of  the  Joe  Sibley  portrait  of 
Trilby.  Sibley  was  changed  to  Anthony, 
the  objectionable  number  suppressed,  and 
Whistler  cabled :  "Compliments  and  com- 
plete approval  of  author's  new  and  ob- 
scure friend,  Anthony."  This  was  reaUy 
the  last  fight  of  his  stormy  life.  But  if 
the  days  of  Homeric  combat  were  over, 
he  still  retained  his  ability  to  rebuke 
grandly.  An  English  student  was  smok- 
ing a  pipe  when  Whistler  entered.  "You 
should  be  careful,"  observed  the  Master, 
"you  know  you  might  get  interested  in 
your  work  and  let  your  pipe  go  out."  A 
Scotch  student  persuaded  Whistler  to  ex- 
amine his  sketches;  one  of  them  was  of 
an  old  peaasant  woman  whose  face  was 
ilKiminated  by  a  huge  candle.  After 
Whistler  had  examined  all  the  sketches 
carefully  he  remarked,  "How  beautifully 
you  have  painted  the  candle." 


Once,  however,  iie  met  liis  match  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Morcll  Mackenzie,  the 
famoHS  throat  spcciahst.  He  called  in 
Sir  Morell  to  treat  his  French  poodle, 
of  wliidi  he  was  very  fond.  The  re- 
nowned physician  was  not  over  pleased, 
but  he  kept  liis  peace,  prescribed,  took 
his  fee,  and  drove  away.  Next  day  he 
sent  an  nrgent  message  to  Whistler,  ask- 
ing him  to  call  quickly.  On  his  arrival 
Sir  Morell  said  without  a  smile:  "How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Whistler?  I  wanted  to 
see  you  about  having  my  front  door 
.painted." 


Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Janet  Ross  issued  Three  Generations  of 

English  Women,  about 
The  Fourth  her  great-grandmother. 
Generation  her     grandmother,     and 

her  mother,  the  last- 
named  the  celebrated  Lady  Duff-Gordon, 
That  explains  the  title  of  her  new  book, 
wliicli  is  a  sequel  to  the  earlier  one.  If 
only  for  the  impressions  of  the  author's 
infancy  this  book  would  be  worth  while, 
A  remarkable  circle  of  literary  and  ar- 
tistic friends  gathered  about  her  parents, 
the    DufF-Gordons,    in    their    home    in 
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Queen  Square,  She  describes  herself  as 
having  been  a  spoiled  and  rather  lonely 
child,  because  nearly  all  her  friends  were 
old  people — old  to  her  at  least,  contem- 
poraries of  her  grandparents  and  of  her 
father  and  mother.  But  Richard  Doyle 
drew  for  her  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
her  fairy  tales  as  she  sat  upon  his  knee. 
Charles  Dickens  encouraged  her  to  learn 
to  read,  and  gave  her  what  he  called  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  books.  The 
Seven     Champions      of      Christendom. 


Thackeray  was  a  guest  at  the  dinner 
party  to  commemorate  her  fifth  birthday, 
and  made  the  sketch  for  the  frontispiece 
of  Pendennis  while  she  was  sitting  on 
his  knee.  She  remembers  Mrs.  Norton's 
musical  voice,  and  Tennyson's  gruff  and 
monotonous  one.  Tennyson  sometimes 
read  his  poems  aloud  in  Queen  Square 
and  told  Lady  Duff-Gordon  that  he  had 
her  in  mind  when  he  wrote  The  Princess, 
Once  at  dinner,  when  Tom  Taylor  and 
Kinglake   were    there,    Tennyson    burst 
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forth;  "I  never  loved  a  dear  gazelle,  but 

some  d brute,  that's  you,  Gordon, 

had  married  her  first." 

Little  wonder  that  Tennyson  was 
spoiled.  Janet  Ross  remembers  how  the 
fashionable  beauties  of  London  society 
would  fetch  and  carry  for  him.  But 
Janet  was  not  always  inclined  to  follow 
their  example.  One  day,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  great  poet's  shoestring  be- 
came untied,  and  imperiously  pointing  to 
his  foot,  he  said:  "Janet,  tie  my  shoe." 
Janet,  with  all  the  dignity  of  her  sixteen 
year.s.  retorted:  "N'o:  tie  your  own  shoe. 
Papa  said  men  should  wait  on  women, 
not  women  on  men."  .Another  early 
aversion  was  Carlyle. 

The  one  of  our  niany  visiinrs  lo  Queen 
Square  whom  I  corilially  disliked  was  Mr. 
Carlyle.  He  was  a  KfMt  friond  of  Mrs. 
Austin's,  and  professeil  to  admire  I.ueykin, 
js  he  calletl  my  niotlicr.  very  mtich.  One 
afternoon  he  had  a  discussion  with  her  on 
German  literature,  and  her  wonderful  elo- 
quence and  fire  prevailing.  Carlyk-  lost  his 
temper  and  burst  forth  in  his  Scotch  tongue: 
"You're  just  a  windlag.  Lucie;  you're  just 
a  windbaR."  I  had  been  listeninR  with  all  my 
ears,  as  my  grandmother  always  spoke  with 
such  enthnsiasni  about  him ;  but,  furious  at  my 
mother  being,  as  I  thoufiht,  "called  names'' 
by  so  uncouth  a  man,  I  mterrupted,  and  ex- 
claimed:  "My  papa  says   men  should  be   civil 


to  women."  For  which  pert  remark  I  was 
reproved  by  my  mother.  Mr.  Carlyle,  how- 
ever, was  not  offended,  and  only  observed : 
"Lucykin,  that  child  of  yours  has  an  eye  for 
an  inference." 


Last  month,  in   telling  who   Richard 
Dehan  is,  we  spoke  of  an  English  pub- 
lisher who  has  seen  fit  to 
Slightly  in  bring  out,   without  per- 

Error  mission,  an  early   Urak 

of  the  author,  counting 
on  the  success  of  The  Dop  Doctor.  Now 
a  small  American  publishing  house  has 
done  the  same,  going  just  a  little  bit  far- 
ther than  the  English  house  that  set  the 
example.  Naturally  the  authorised 
American  publishers  have  protested,  and 
from  a  certain  quarter  has  come  a  very 
curious  retort.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  thing  is  being  done  every  day,  and 
cites  as  example  a  certain  firm's  publica- 
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don  of  posthumous  books  by  O.  Henry, 
and  the  same  firm's  publication  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  Abaft  the  Funnel.  Now 
this  is  one  of  those  retorts  which  are 
delightful  because  they  can  be  so  easily 
and  so  completely  demolished.  In  the 
first  place  the  firm — which  by  the  way  is 
one  that  is  doing  admirable  and  dignified 
work  in  the  upbuilding  of  American  lit- 
erary standards — has  always  been  the 
accredited  publisher  of  O.  Henr}''s 
books,  and  in  the  publication  of  posthu- 
mous volumes  of  his  stories  they  are  act- 
ing not  only  within  their  rights,  but  in 
accordance  with  an  understanding  with 
Mr.   Porter  before  his  death.     The  al- 


lusion to  Kipling's  Abaft  the  Funnel  is 
not  only  absurd ;  it  bewrays  an  astonish- 
ing ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  stories 
that  make  up  that  book  were  written  for 
a  newspaper  in  the  early  Indian  days  and 
Mr.  Kipling  wished  them  to  remain  in 
obscurity.  But  one  day  a  small  Ameri- 
can publishing  house  discovered  them, 
found  that  they  were  unprotected  by 
copyright,  and  dragged  them  forth  into 
the  light.  Mr.  Kipling  was  furious,  but 
powerless  to  take  legal  action.  So  in 
order  to  protect  his  interests  so  far  as 
was  possible,  he  asked  his  accredited  pub- 
lishers to  bring  out  the  book  in  an  edition 
to  which  he  officially  gave  sanction. 


RICHARD   DEHAN    (CLOTHILDE  CHAVES^ 
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Miss  Graves  might  well  be  expected 
to  put  up  a  good  fight  against  the  piracy 
of  her  work,  for  she  comes  honestly  by 
her  fighting  blood.  Not  only  was  her 
father  a  hard-fighting  Irish  major,  but 
she  is  descended  from  Charles  II's  naval 
architect,  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Deane, 
She  is  also  said  to  be  distantly  related 
to  Admiral  Nelson.  War  has  been  the 
iteynote  of  her  books — only,  it  has  been 
war  against  war.  Her  first  "Dehan" 
book,  One  Braver  Thing  ( The  Dop 
Doctor),  gave  an  intensive  account  of 
the  Boer  War,  so  that  it  interested  Eng- 
land as  much  by  its  subject  as  by  its 
manner.  For  nearly  three  years  now, 
Miss  Graves  has  been  working  on  Be- 
tween Two  Thieves.  A  year  ago.  the 
publisher  expected  to  bring  out  the  book 
in  its  first  form  under  the  title  of  The 
Woman  with  the  Lamp^  {the  title  refer- 
ring to  Florence  Nightingale,  on  whom 
the  heroine  is  based).  But  she  saw  the 
chance  to  make  a  vastly  bigger  book  of 
it,  and  took  another  year  to  its  prepara- 
Hon.  It  was  finally  finished  just  in  time 
for  publication  this  awtumn. 


With  the  approach  of  October  8th, 
when,  according  to  the  newspapers,  the 

author  of  To  M.  L.  G. 
Another  is  to  become  Mrs.  M.  L. 

Anon  G.      without      disclosing 

her  identity,  and  with 
The  Street  Called  Straight,  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  The  Inner  Shrine,  also 
among  the  "best-sellers,"  there  appears 
another  bid  for  the  glory  of  anonymity 
in  The  Bride's  Hero,  by  "M.  P.  Revere." 

Mr. — Mrs.   or   Miss   Revere,   say 

the  publishers,  has  had  so  many  best- 
sellers, so  many  books  selling  in  the  mil- 
lions, under  his  or  her  own  name  that  he 
or  she  is  trying  this  experiment  of  using 
another  name  to  test  popularity.  Whether 
the  story  is  by  a  man  or  woman,  an 
American  or  Englishman,  is  hard  to 
guess,  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  both  Amer- 
ica and  England,  and  emphasises  the  mili- 
tary heroism  of  the  British  lover  about 
as  much  as  the  charm  of  the  Bride.  The 
fact  that  the  heroine  is  named  Sandra 
might  be  taken  to  suggest  Maurice  Hew- 
lett as  the  author,  but  the  fact  that  the 
first  chapters  are  laid  in  America  might 
be  regarded  as  pointing  to  Henry  James, 
for  Mr.  James  always  starts  his  charac- 
ters in  America  that  they  may  have  the 
exquisite  delight  of  leaving  our  benighted 
land  for  the  comfortable  culture  of  Lon- 
don, We  are  not  taking  The  Bride's 
Hero  very  seriously,  but  we  recall  that 
once  when  the  mysterious  author  of  To 
M.  L.  5.  was  being  discussed  Franklin  P. 
Adams  was  heard  wistfully  to  murmur 
that  he  was  going  to  write  an  anonymous 
novel  himself  with  this  for  opening  chap- 
ter: The  heroine,  who  is  the  wittiest, 
tenderest,  beautifullest  and  wealthiest 
woman  in  the  world,  is  discovered  R.C., 
reading  Toboganning  Down  Parnassus, 
by  F.  P.  A. 

An  English  reviewer,  after  praising 
Beatrice  Harraden's  new  book.  Out  of 
the  Wreck  I  Rise,  sug- 
Hiss  Harraden  gests  that  it  has  been  so 
andthe  Cause  long  since  Miss  Harra- 
den has  had  a  book  out 
that  he  was  beginning  to  think  her  a  ship 
that  had  passed  in  the  night,  but  now  he 
feels  that  she  has  titanically  risen  from 
the  wreck.  The  fact  is  that  during  the 
four  years  she  has  been  working  on  her 
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new  book.  Miss  Harraden  has  been 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  developing 
a  new  characteristic — militant  feminism; 
though  with  her  this  is  not  so  dreadful 
as  it  sounds.  For  she  declares  that  she 
cannot  and  will  not  argue;  she  is  con- 
tent to  work  as  a  private  in  the  suffrage 
movement,  selling  papers  on  street  cor- 
ners and  speaking  to  humble  audiences, 
and  occasionally  bailing  out  a  woman 
whose  enthusiasm  has  reached  the  point 
of  indiscretion.  To  the  readers  who  still 
buy  Ships  Thai  Pass  in  the  Night,  Miss 
Harraden  was  once  known  chiefly  as  a 
musician  and  mystic,  outside  of  her  writ- 
ing hours.     But  these  hobbies  have  been 


relinquished  for  downright  fighting  for 
feminism.  In  Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise, 
one  of  the  characters  is  the  executive  of 
an  Anti-Sweating  League,  and  fights  the 
sweat-shops  much  as  does  our  American 
National  Consumers'  League.  This 
character  is  not  one  of  the  short-haired 
women,  however,  and  backs  up  Miss 
Harraden's  recent  definition,  "I  have 
never  quite  known  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word  'Feminist,'  but  if  it  means 
some  one  who,  without  being  in  the  least 
hostile  to  men,  beUeves  in  her  own  sex, 
is  proud  of  it,  and  claims  for  it  equal 
opportunities  in  all  walks  of  life,  equal 
freedom,   equal    justice,   equal   pay    for 
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equal  work  honestly  accomplished,  and, 
of  course,  equal  citizenship,  then  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  was  born  a  feminist." 

So  many  readers  of  The  Secret  Gar- 
den have  expressed  their  interest  in  the 

charming  but  somewhat 
The  Robin  in  egotistical  robin  of  that 
the  Garden  story  that  Mrs.   Burnett 

has  written  his  biography 
in  a  little  book  called  My  Robin,  telling 
of  the  long  summer  days  when  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett wrote  at  her  out-door  table,  and  the 
robin  made  love  to  her  from  the  boughs 
overhead,  or  popped  in  and  out  of  the 
roses.    To  quote : 

He  began  to  perch  on  twigs  only  a  few 
inches  from  my  face  and  listen  while  I  whis- 
pered to  him — yes.  he  listened  and  made 
answer  wilh  chirps.  Nothing  else  would  de- 
scribe it.  As  I  wrote  he  would  alight  on  my 
manuscript  paper  and  try  to  read.  Sometimes 
I  thought  he  was  a  Utile  offended  because  he 
found  my  handwriting  so  bad  that  he  could 
not  understand  it.  He  would  take  crumbs  out 
of  my  hand,  he  would  alight  on  my  chair  or 
my  shoulder.    The  instnnt  I  opened  the  little 


door  in  the  leaf-covered  garden  wall  I  would 
be  greeted  by  the  darling  little  rnsh  of  wings 
and  he  was  beside  me.  And  he  always  came 
from  nowhere  and  disappeared  into  space. 

"Authors  who  have  made  their  name," 
remarks  the  London  Academy,  "whether 

as  novelists  or  as  con- 
A  New  tributors    to    responsible 

Menace  papers,     are    threatened 

with  a  rather  serious  an- 
noyance if  the  trouble  which  has  befall- 
en Mr.  Pett  Ridge  becomes  at  all  com- 
mon. It  seems  that  a  story  in  one  of  the 
English  ipagazines,  under  his  signature, 
was  not  written  by  him,  but  by  some  en- 
terprising and  unscrupulous  person 
whose  own  manuscripts,  no  doubt,  had 
been  declined  'with  thanks,'  and  who  had 
the  briitiant  idea  of  sending  in  work  un- 
der a  false  but  well-known  name."  The 
conditions  exonerate  the  editor  of  the 
magazine  in  question,  but  the  Academy 
suggests  that  soon  finger-print  records, 
or  at  least  specimens  of  the  handwriting 
of  well-known  authors,  will  have  to  be 
stored  as  a  precaution  in  every  office  open 
to  assault. 
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While  it  would  be  hardly  within  our 
province  to  predict  the  fate  of  Dr.  Henry 

C.  Rowland's  The  Clos- 
Chu-Chu  ing  Net  in  this  country, 

and  Othera  we  have  no  hesitation  in 

expressing  the  opinion 
that  if  this  book  happens  to  be  translated 
into  French  it  will  speedily  become  a 
French  "best-seller."  Not  only  is  it  con- 
structed adroitly  in  the  vein  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  reader  of  the  Paris  feuilleton, 
but  by  an  astonishing  coincidence  it  re- 
flects the  extraordinary  series  of  epi- 
sodes which  convulsed  the  French  capi- 
tal last  spring  and  ended  only  with  the 
complete  extermination  of  the  band  of 
motor  bandits.  We  say  astonishing,  be- 
cause the  story  in  its  original  form  was 
written  some  time  before  the  bandits  had 
begun  their  startling  criminal  campaign. 
Dr.  Rowland  followed  the  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  who, 
we  remember,  promoted  all  his  charac- 
ters, making  his  commoners  baronets  and 
ladies,  the  baronets  and  ladies  marquises 
and  countesses,  and  the  marquises  and 
countesses  dukes  and  duchesses.  His 
Bonnot  is  decorated  with  the  red  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  is  endowed 
with  aristocratic  bearing  and  manners. 
But  beneath  this  reassuring  exterior  is 
the  real  Chu-Chu,  as  ferocious  a  creature 
as  walks  the  pages  of  present-day  fiction. 


Dr.  Rowland's  own  career  has  been 
about  as  eventful  as  that  of  one  of  his 
cosmopolitan  heroes,  A  New  Yorker  by 
birth,  he  was  educated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege and  afterward  took  his  medical  de- 
gree from  the  Yale  Medical  School.  As 
a  boy  he  made  two  voyages  before  the 
mast  on  sailing  vessels.  During  the 
Spanish-American  war  he  served  on  the 
United  States  Auxiliary  Cruiser  Yankee, 
and  is  one  of  the  men  whom  the  Govern- 
ment has  recently  awarded  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  engagements  at 
Casilda,  Cienfuegos,  and  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  Immediately  on  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities in  Cuba  Dr.  Rowland  won  a  com- 
petitive medical  examination  for  an  as- 
signment as  acting  assistant  surgeon  on 
the  hospital  ship  Relief,  and  made  two 
voyages  to  the  Philippines,  sailing  once 


from  New  York  and  once  from  San 
Francisco.  He  also  saw  land  service  in 
different  parts  of  the  archipelago  and 
afterward  in  China. 


Returning  to  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Rowland  practised  surgery  for  two  years 
in  New  York  City,  eventually  giving  up 
his  practice  to  travel.  He  has  since  made 
several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies, 
South  America  and  different  countries 
of  Europe.    A  year  or  two  ago  he  took 


a  thirty-five  foot  motor-boat  from  Lon- 
don to  Havre,  thence  across  Europe,  fol- 
lowing different  rivers  and  canals,  to  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  run  from  SuHna  to 
the  Bosphorus  one  of  the  hurricanes 
for  which  the  Black  Sea  is  dreaded  over- 
took the  boat,  driving  it  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Turkey,  Dr.  Rowland  and  his 
two  companions  escaping  with  their  lives 
by  the  merest  chance.  Dr.  Rowland  is 
at  present  living  in  Paris,  where  he  is 
studying  French  literature  and  attending 
lectures  in  the  Ecole  de  Medecine.     For 
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the  last  five  years  his  custom  has  been 
to  spend  the  winters  in  writing  and  study 
and  the  summers  in  travel. 


At  last  we  have  had  a  chance  to  greet 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  of 

Upper  Baker  Street,  in 
Sherlock  in  the  moving  pictures.  The 

the  PUms  fact,    however,    that    he 

appears  under  the  name 
of  ProiFessor  Locksley,  that  he  sports  a 
long  moustache  and  carries  a  monocle, 
leads  to  the  grave  suspicion  that  the  pres- 
entation has  not  been  authorised  either 
by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  or  by  the 
publishers  of  his  books.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  "The  Hj-pnotic  Detective"  is  in 
every  incident  "The  Adventure  of  the 
Norwood  Builder"'  of  The  Retitm  of 
Sherlock  Holmes.  The  film  play  opens 
with  a  scene  showing  the  rascally  builder 
being  refused  by  the  mother  of  the  hero 
and  threatening  dire  vengeance.  The 
second  scene  shows  the  hero,  a  young 
solicitor,  in  his  office  in  the  city.  The 
builder  enters,  tells  him  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  make  him  his  heir,  and  requests 
him  to  go  that  night  to  the  country  to 
draw  up  the  will.  In  his  country  home 
the  builder  and  two  accomplices,  a 
woman  housekeeper  and  a  man-servant, 
await  the  coming  of  the  victim,  Tom 
Norton — that  is  the  name  the  hero 
bears  in  the  play — arrives,  the  will  is 
drawn,    and    Tom    takes   his   departure 


after  vainly  looking  for  his  walking 
stick,  which  has  been  secreted  by  the 
housekeeper.  Then  the  builder  proceeds 
to  disappear  after  planting  evidence  that 
will  throw  suspicion  on  Tom  Norton. 
The  walking  stick  is  broken  as  if  in  a 
struggle,  a  dummy  figure  dressed  in  the 
builder's  clothes  is  placed  in  an  outhouse 
which  is  fired,  and  the  builder  and  the 
man-servant,  plentifully  provided  with 
provisions,  hide  in  a  secret  chamber  in  an 
upper  story  of  the  residence.  The  fire  in 
the  outhouse  draws  the  fire  department 
and  the  constabulary,  and  the  house- 
keeper, questioned,  gives  evidence  that 
points  to  Tom  as  the  murderer  of  the 
missing  builder. 


The  next  morning  Tom,  in  his  lodg- 
ings, picks  up  the  paper  to  read  of  the 
supposed  crime  and  his  alleged  share  in 
it.  The  police  are  already  on  his  track 
and  their  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door 
as  he  slips  out  of  a  window  to  go  seek  the 
advice  of  the  eminent  Professor  Locks- 
ley,  the  hypnotic  detective.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  'iaid.  is  of  rather  a  Watson- 
ian  than  a  Sherlockian  mien,  .^fter  the 
manner  of  the  stage  Englishman  he  tugs 
at  his  long  moustache  as  he  listen?  to 
Tom's  story,  and  reassures  the  excited 
youth  just  as  the  police  arrive  to  effect 
the  arrest.  A  brief  glimpse  of  Tom  in 
his  prison  cell  and  then  back  to  the  house 
of  the  builder  with  Professor  Locksley 
arriving  on  the  scene  to  begin  his  investi- 
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gations.  The  police  in  charge  think  they 
have  a  convincing  case  against  Tom  and 
greet  the  professor  with  ill-concealed 
amusement.  The  housekeeper,  however, 
recognises  a  dangerous  foe.  Through  his 
monocle  Locksley  examines  everything 
everywhere  and  finally  recognises  that 
discrepancy  in  the  plans  of  the  house 
which  conceals  the  secret  chamber.  A 
little  episode  which  is  not  drawn  from 
the  Doyle  story  is  that  which  precipitates 
Locksley  through  a  trap  door  to  a  cellar, 
where  he  is  confronted  by  the  man-ser- 
vant accomplice  who  holds  a  pistol  in  his 
hand.  Here  the  professor's  hypnotic  eye 
comes  into  play,  he  disarms  the  cowed 
accomplice  and  delivers  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  official  police,  and  the  mo- 
ment has  come  for  the  last  scene  of  the 
little  drama.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
hunt  for  the  missing  builder;  a  better 
idea  would  be  to  make  him  disclose  him- 
self. Piles  of  straw  are  lighted  and 
clouds  of  smoke  roll  up  into  the  secret 
room  where  the  builder  has  been  chuck- 
ling over  the  success  of  his  evil  plans. 
Forgetting  everything  but  what  he  be- 
lieves tn  be  his  imminent  peril,  the  builder 


DSPOHT,      NEl 
BALDWIN.    LIEUTENANT    SELFklDtJE,    GLENN    H. 

)  AUci'STUs  posr 

rushes  forth  into  the  hands  of  Professor 
Locksley  and  the  police. 

When   Gabriele    D'Annimzio   climbed 
out  of  the  old-fashioned  aeroplane  with 
which  Glenn  Curtiss  had 
D'Annunzio  just     won     the     Gordon 

in  the  Air  Bennett  prize  at  Rheims, 

he  waved  his  hands 
wildly,  says  Curtiss,  and  cried  that  he 
had  never  really  lived  till  that  moment. 
Then  he  went  away  from  there  and  wrote 
I'orse  Che  Si,  Forse  Che  No,  the  first 
use  of  the  aeroplane  in  big  fiction.  Glenn 
Curtiss  has  written  a  story  of  American 
aviation  in  The  Curtiss  Aviation  Book, 
to  be  published  the  first  week  of  this 
month.  In  it  he  tells  how  he  changed 
from  a  hoy  working  as  a  messenger  for 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Works  to  a  pioneer 
aeronaut,  in  a  few  years:  how,  with  Lieu- 
tenant "Tom"  Selfridge,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  and  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy.  he 
was  making  public  flights  before  the 
Wrights  had  finished  their  secret  experi- 
ments ;  how  it  feels  to  win  an  interna- 
tional cup,  or  to  drop  into  a  "holt  w  "-W 
air"  over  the  Hu4w>tv. 
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IN  JANUARV. 
'.,  □AUGHTER  OF  GRACE  MAC  GOWAH 
MUCH  OP  HIS  TIME  AS  POSSIBLE  IN 


Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen  is  the  son  of  Henrik 
Ibsen  and  was  born  in  Christiania,  De- 
cember   23,    1859.     His 
A  Son  of  youth     was     passed     in 

I«ben  Italy      and      Germany, 

where  his  father  lived  in 
self-chosen  exile  for  many  years.  He 
studied  in  Munich  and  Rome  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Dr.  juris  at  Rome  in 
1882.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  le- 
gation at  Washington  and  at  Vienna,  as 
chief  of  the  department  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, commerce  and  marine,  as  member 
of  the  Norwegian  Cabinet  in  Stockholm, 
and  finally  as  Nonvegian  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  Stockholm,  resigning  in  1905.  Un- 
n'l  the  separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden 


they  had  two  prime  ministers,  one  of 
whom  resided  in  Stockholm.  During 
those  busy  years  he  still  found  time  to 
serve  as  correspondent  for  several  Nor- 
wegian newspapers,  as  editor  of  two 
magazines  and  lectured  on  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Christiana.  He  now 
devotes  himself  to  literary  work,  and  his 
articles  on  sociology,  politics  and  phi- 
losophy are  read  with  great  interest.  He 
is  particularly  noted  for  his  originality 
and  independence  of  thought.  His  new 
Ixiok.  Human  Quintessence,  published  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  has 
gone  through  several  editions  in  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  and  German  and  a 
French  translation  is  in  preparation. 
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A  great  many  persons  have  long  won- 
dered how  it  is  really  done.     We  refer 

them  to  a  forthcoming 
A  Mystery  novel     by     Mr.     George 

Unveiled  Barr  McCutclieon,  to  be 

published  some  time 
next  year,  and  to  be  called,  we  believe, 
A  Fool  and  His  Afoiicy.  There  will  be 
found  the  real  secret  of  Ihe  "best  seller" 
imparted  by  one  who  is  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  siiccessful  practitioners 
of  the  craft.  In  a  certain  chapter,  Mr. 
McCutcheon's  hero,  an  American  novel- 
ist, and  his  heroine,  a  noblewoman  of 
fine  Graustarkian  flavour,  arc  talking  in 
the  dintng-hall  of  a  castle  situated  on  the 
Rhine,  or  the  Danube,  or  the  \"olga. 


"And  now  let  us  talk  about  something  else," 
she  said  complacently,  as  if  the  pruject  of 
getting  the  rest  of  her  family  into  the  castle 
were  already  off  her  mind.  "I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoyed  your  last  book,  Mr,  Smart. 
It  is  so  exciting.  Why  do  you  call  it  The  Fair' 
C!l  of  the  Fair?" 

"Because  my  pulilisher  insisted  on  substi- 
tuting that  title  for  one  I  had  chosen  my- 
self.     I'll   .n!mit   th.1t   it  doesn't   fit   the  story. 


V  dear  Cunt 

''S.  hut  nhat  is  an  author  to  do 

hen   hiri  ind.li 

hiT   aimoimees   that   he   has  a 

caulifnl  liead 

f  ;■  Kirl  he  wants  to  put  on  the 

ocer  and  that 

the  title  nntsl  fit  the  cover,  so 

1  speak?"' 

"But   I   don' 

consider  it  a  beautiful  l\e^A, 

Ir.  Smart.    A 

very  Ra?.\\v  ^^^^^it  -^v-C^  i^  '^'^ 
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earmarks  of  having  posed  in  the  chorus  he- 
tween  tile  days  when  she  posed  for  your  artist 
And  your  heroine  has  very  dark  hair  in  tht 
book.    Why  did  they  make  her  a  blonde  on  th< 


"Because  they  didn't  happen  to  have  any- 
thing but  blomie  pictures  in  stock,"  said  I 
cheerfully.  "A  little  thing  like  that  doesn't 
matter,  when  it  comes  to  literature,  my  dear 
Countess.  It  isn't  the  hair  that  counts.  It's 
the  hat." 

"But  I  should  think  it  would  confuse  the 
reader,"  she  insisted.  "The  last  pictnre  in  the 
l>ook  has  her  with  inky  black  hair,  while  in  all 
the  others  she  is  quite  blonde." 

"A  really  intelligent  reader  doMn't  have  to 
be  told  that  the  artist  changed  his  model  before 
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he  got  to  the  last  picture,"  said  I,  and  I  am 
quite  confident  she  didn't  hear  me  grate  my 
teeth. 

"But  the  critics  must  have  noticed  the  error 
and  commented  upon  it" 

"My  dear  Countess,  the  critics  never  see 
the  last  picture  in  a  book.  They  are  much 
too  clever  for  that." 

She  pondered.  "I  suppose  they  must  get 
horribly   sick  of   all   the  books   they    have   to 

"And  they  never  have  a  chance  to  experi- 
ence the  delicious  period  of  convalescence  that 
persons  with  less  chronic  afflictions  have  to 
look  forward  to,"  said  I  very  gently.  "They 
go  from  one  disease  to  another,  poor  chaps." 

"I  once  knew  an  author  at  Newport  who  said 
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he     hated     every     critic     on     earth,"     she 
said. 

*1  should  think  he  might,"  said  I  without 
hesitation.  It  was  not  until  the  next  afternoon 
that  she  got  the  full  significance  of  the  re- 
mark.   . 

There  is  one  reader  of  the  books  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Beresford  who  confesses  him- 
self   to    be    divided   be- 
A  Matter  of         tween     admiration     and 
Ethics  exasperation.     When  he 

had  turned  the  last  page 
of  The  Early  History  of  Jacob  Stahl  he 
was  as  much  puzzled  as  were  any  of  the 
readers  of  Henry  James's  Daisy  Miller 
in  the  days  when  that  book  came  to  its 
serial  end  with  very  few  persons  realis- 
ing  it.     The   Early   History    of  Jacob 
Stahl  practically  ended  in  the  middle  of 
an  episode.    Then  the  reader  took  up  A 
Candidate  for  Truth,  expecting  a  new 
story,  only  to  find  that  it  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  earlier  book.     In  a 
word,  Mr.  Beresford's  plan  seemed  to  be 
to  write  a  three-volume  novel,  of  sturdy 
old-time  proportions,  and  then  to  deliver 
It  piecemeal  to  the  public,  as  three  differ- 
ent books,  under  three  different  titles. 
The  reader  in  question  expressed  doubts 
about  the  ethical  side  of  the  matter,  and, 
we  think,  not  without  considerable  jus- 
tice.   On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Beresford 
might  perhaps  claim  that  some  of  the 
most  enduring  works  of  fiction  have  been 
practically  modelled  on  the  same  plan. 
First  of  all  he  could  point  out  that  the 
whole  of  Balzac's  Comedie  Humaine  is 
just  one  huge  structure.    He  might  urge 
that   Thackeray's    Henry   Esmond   and 
The  Virginian  are  really  one  book;  and 
that  the  stories  of  the  exploits  of  the  im- 
mortal   four,    Athos,    Porthos,   Aramis, 
and   D'Artagnan,   really   form   a   single 
work  which  the  author  divided  into  The 
Three  Musketeers,  Tzventy  Years  After, 
and  The  Vicomte  de  Bragellonne,   As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  closest  analogy  to  Mr. 
Beresford 's  method  seems  to  be  in  the 
crude  early  translated  versions  of  the  last- 
named  Dumas  book.     Dumas  had  manv 
sins  to  answer  for,  but  for  the  translators 
of  The  Vicomte  de  Bragellonne  he  was 
in  no  way  to  blame.     The  Vicomte  de 
Bragellonne  went  to  their  hands  as   a 
single  book,  but  in  addition  to  mutilat- 


ing it  freely  in  the  translation  they  served 
it  out  to  English  and  American  readers 
as  several  different  stories,  foisting  the 
middle  part  as  The  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  and  the  last  part  as  The  Death  of 
Porthos,  Similar  methods  were  em- 
ployed in  various  translations  of  Dumas's 
Memoirs  of  a  Physician. 


An  exceedingly  important  literary  event 
of  recent  months  has  been  the  serial  pub- 
lication in  Scribner's  of 
The  Meredith      the     letters     of     George 
Letters  Meredith.      They    have 

been  collected  and  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  his  son  Arthur, 
to  whom  many  are  written;  and  those 
already  printed  extend  from  i860  to 
1887,  with  the  promise  of  a  concluding 
instalment  bringing  them  to  his  last  years. 
The  range  in  this  selection  from  the 
book  which  will  be  published  later  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  intimate 
friends,  though  there  are  occasional  let- 
ters, which  have  escaped  destruction,  to 
more  casual  correspondents.  What  is 
most  interesting  to  all  true  Meredithians 
is  the  clear  and  flashing  pictures  which 
they  reveal  of  his  intimate  moods  and 
reflections  as  well  as  his  personal  com- 
ment on  and  attitude  toward  his  own 
work.  Here  there  are  no  obscurities  of 
style,  but  a  wit,  clarity,  and  inevitability 
of  expression  which  makes  their  phrases 
classics  in  cameo.  Whatever  opinion  one 
may  hold  of  Meredith's  novels  and 
poems,  these  letters  confirm  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  were  written  by  a  great 
soul.  The  largeness  of  his  spiritual  con- 
ceptions and  his  almost  feminine  sensi- 
bilities cannot  better  be  noted  than  in  the 
letters  to  his  son — full  as  they  are  with 
vision  and  solicitude — and  especially  in 
the  one  written  to  a  friend,  whose  name 
is  left  blank,  on  the  termination  of  their 
friendship.  We  wonder,  too,  whether 
there  was  ever  a  more  beautiful  letter 
than  that  to  the  Rev.  A.  Jessopp,  in  1864, 
where  Meredith  announces  his  approach- 
ing marriage  to  his  second  wife,  supple- 
menting as  it  does  one  penned  on  the 
same  day  to  Captain  Manxe,  where  he 
recalls  with  delicacy  the  tragedy  of  his 
first  marriage.  One  phrase  or  two  from 
a  much  later  letter  to  Johtv  M.cyAR?5  ^^^'!2ev 
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the  second  Mrs.  Meredith  lay  dying  may 
give  some  example  of  the  beauty  and 
lofty  reticence  of  these  more  personal 
communications. 

Happily  for  me  I  have  learned  to  live  much 
in  the  spirit  and  see  brightness  on  the  other 
side  of  life,  otherwise  this  running  of  my  poor 
doe  with  the  inextricable  arrow  in  her  flanks 
would  pull  me  down,  too.  As  it  is,  I  sink 
at  times.  I  need  all  my  strength  to  stand  the 
buffets  of  the  harsh  facts  of  existence.  I  wish 
it  were  I  to  be  the  traveller  instead.  I  have 
long  been  ready  for  the  start,  can  think  pros- 
pectively of  the  lying  in  earth. 


Though  Meredith  seldom  used  the  epi- 
sodes of  his  own  life  in  his  writings,  as 
Fielding  and  Dickens  did,  these  letters 
show  for  the  first  time  the  closeness  his 
work  bore  to  his  own  spiritual  reactions 
and  philosophy  of  living;  for  it  is  easy 
to  find  in  the  novels  themselves  the  same 
phrases  which  are  scattered  here  with 
every  evidence  of  spontaneity.  When  he 
speaks  of  his  work  there  is  nothing  of  the 
coarseness  of  Balzac's  letters  to  Madame 
Hanska;  instead  is  revealed  a  modesty 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  realising 
his  genius,  and  a  love  of  the  work  he 
felt  impelled  to  do  in  spite  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  its  unpopularity  and  his  inability 
to  "hit  the  purse  of  the  public."  He  is 
not  surprised,  for  example,  at  the  indif- 
ference of  the  public  to  Modern  Love, 
though  he  takes  joy  in  quoting  Brown- 
ing's opinion  when  he  expressed  himself 
"astonished  at  the  originality,  delighted 
with  the  naturalness  and  beauty."  In  an- 
other place  he  speaks  of  his  poems  as 
"flints  perhaps  and  not  flowers" — which 
best  describes  those  which  can  neither  be 
completely  apprehended  nor  penetrated. 
Of  his  method  of  composition  he  says,  "I 
rarely  write  save  from  the  suggestion  of 
something  actually  observed — I  desire  to 
strike  the  poetic  spark  out  of  absolute 
human  clay."  Turning  to  his  novels,  he 
wrote,  curiously  enough,  to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  that  he  feels  sure  The  Egoist 
will  not  please  him,  though,  as  it  turned 
out,  Stevenson  never  ceased  to  read  and 
re-read  it.  Meredith  admitted  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  same  author  the  generally  ac- 
cepted rumour  that  Diana  of  the  Cross- 


ways  was   suggested   by   Mrs.   Norton; 
later  to  Mrs.  Leslie  Stephen,  he  adds : 

Diana  keeps  me  still  on  her  sad  last  way 
to  wedlock.  I  could  have  killed  her  merrily, 
with  my  compliments  to  the  public;  and  that 
was  my  intention.  But  the  marrying  of  her 
sets  me  traversing  feminine  labyrinths,  and 
you  know  that  the  why  of  it  never  can  be  ac- 
counted for. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  "Balzaciens"  in 
Paris   met   to   commemorate  the   sixty- 
second    anniversary     of 
Renan  on  the    great    man's    death. 

Balzac  In  discussing  the  event 

Sergines  in  Les  Annates 
recalled  the  tardy  appreciation  of  Bal- 
zac's genius.  In  1888,  when  a  subscrip- 
tion was  started  to  erect  a  statue  to  the 
author  of  the  Human  Comedy,  Ernest 
Renan  wrote,  "With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  novels  that  I  find  admirable, 
I  consider  the  entire  work  as  absolutely 
mediocre.  In  the  first  place,  Balzac  wrote 
very  badly,  and  is  dreary  reading.  Then 
his  philosophy,  when  he  introduces  it,  is 
low  and  puerile.  He  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  general  march  of  humanity,  and 
when  he  attempts  to  discuss  it  he  pro- 
vokes a  smile.  I  hold,  besides,  that  he 
has  had  a  deplorable  influence  on  our 
country." 

What  is  the  canker  at  the  root  of  eti- 
quette?    Why    are    American    manners 

declining?  Many  pow- 
erful magazine  pens  are 
busy  with  the  problem 
at  this  moment.  Was 
there  ever  a  moment  when  they  were 
not?  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man 
or  woman  is  justly  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  intellectual  classes  in  this 
country  who  has  not  at  least  planned  a 
magazine  article  on  the  decline  of  Ameri- 
can manners.  We  who  have  just  read 
the  thirtieth  of  these  articles  can  easily 
guess  the  contents  of  the  thirty-first. 
Where  be  the  "small  courtesies"  of 
yesteryear,  the  consideration  for  the 
weak  and  aged,  the  "graceful  civilities"? 
What  have  we  now?  Only  brutal  self- 
assertion;  servants  insolent;  shop-girls 
impertinent;  young  men  uncivil  to  their 
hostesses;  young  women  slangy  and 
mannish — everything,    in    fact,    quickly 
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setting  back  to  savagery.  We  defy  any 
reader  to  guess  the  date  of  this  lamen- 
tation— ^whether  it  burst  from  the  heart 
of  George  William  Curtis  in  the  eighteen 
fifties  or  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  the  autumn  of  1912. 

The  subtle  note  of  real  distinction  is  dis- 
appearing in  society  as  in  literature.  The 
loud-voiced  throng  looks  for  something  of  a 
more  striking  and  tangible  order. 

Gk)od  manners  have  gone.  Hardly  a 
presentable  parlour  man  in  the  whole 
community.  In  old,  decadent  societies 
the  outward  graces  linger,  though  the 
core  be  corrupt.  Witness  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.  But  look  at  us.  We  have 
discarded  manners  along  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Proof  of  which  occurs  to  the 
mind  instantly.  Contrast,  for  example, 
the  minuet  of  our  forefathers  with  what 
goes  on  every  night  of  our  lives  on  the 
subway  and  elevated  trains.  What  a 
falling  off  in  stateliness!  Stepping  on 
the  ladies,  bumping  into  the  old  gentle- 
men, we  are  now  to  outward  seeming 
precisely  what  we  are  at  heart — just  the 
people  for  anarchy  and  the  referendum. 
Is  hot  this  sort  of  thing  rather  familiar 
to  any  reader  of  American  "high  brow" 
journalism  any  time  these  fifty  years? 


And  what  are  the  "causes"  of  decay 
as  observed  by  each  new  "up-to-date" 
contributor?  They  are  exactly  what 
they  were  in  no  A.  D. 

Quantum  quisque  sua  nummorutn  servat  in 
area, 

Tantum  habet  et  Hdei. 

And  so  forth.  We  are  well  aware  that 
familiar  quotations  from  a  classic  are 
exceedingly  bad  form.  But  it  is  appar- 
ently by  diluted  translations  of  just  such 
snippets  from  antiquity  that  many  a 
"high  brow"  modern  journalist  keeps 
himself  "up  to  date"  on  the  subject  of  de- 
clining American  manners.  He  finds  the 
causes  in  "commercialism,"  unscrupu- 
lous greed,  and  the  "tendency  to  test 
everything  by  a  money  standard."  He 
finds  in  this  country  to-dav  a 


commercial  spirit  that  is  creeping  like  an  oc- 
topus into  the  remotest  corners  of  modem 
life,  putting  its  deadly  touch  on  literature,  as 
well  as  on  society. 

The  same  old  fish  was  observed  also, 
long  before  the  Christian  era  and  was 
far  more  entertainingly  described. 
Somehow  a  schoolboy  memory  of  an  old 
saw  seems  more  recent  than  the  very 
latest  magazine  discussion  of  American 
decline. 

To  be  sure  there  now  and  then  comes 
a  learned  Theban  who  finds  for  it  all  a 
single  cause,  easily  removable.  Off  with 
the  cause,  he  says,  and  back  come  man- 
ners once  again.  It  seems  as  simple,  in 
his  hands,  as  having  a  tooth  out.  "The 
decline  of  manners,"  one  writer,  for  ex- 
ample, has  explained,  "is  directly  due  to 
the  tariff."  Protection  has  made  us  ar- 
rogant, he  said.  The  lower  the  tariff, 
the  higher  the  breeding.  Abolish  it  alto- 
gether, and  life  will  move  along  like  a 
quadrille.  Keep  it,  and  the  young  man 
of  the  future  will  chew  tobacco  at  a  ball. 
It  was  well  conceived  and  ably  reasoned 
and  no  really  intellectual  editor  could 
have  refused  it.  For  the  tariff  made  the 
nouveaux  riches,  and  the  lower  classes 
always  aped  the  "hustle  and  shove"  of 
this  noisy  class  above  them.  Naturally, 
he  said,  this  was  "fatal  to  polite  breed- 
ing." And  impoliteness  rose  also  with 
the  export  trade,  and  even  England,  land 
of  Chesterfield  and  Turveydrop,  would 
go  the  same  way  if  she  could,  for  her 
writers  were  already  complaining  of 
American  sales.  American  woollens 
were  threatening,  American  candy  was 
conquering,  and  the  jam  business  was 
being  ruined  by  California  fruit  pulp. 
England  too  wanted  to  be  wealthy  and 
impolite.  In  short,  it  was  as  thoughtful 
a  magazine  article  on  this  subject  as  one 
could  hope  to  find — ^more  thoughtful 
perhaps  than  was  strictly  necessary,  fof^' 
the  subject  can  always  be  successfully 
treated  in  terms  of  the  ancient  pedan- 
tries. Whatever  may  have  happened  to 
American  manners,  the  niind  of  the 
usual  magazine  contributor  still  stands 
like  Plymouth  Rock. 
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■  N  a  furrier's  shop  the 
Bother    day,    it    was    the 

■  privilege  of  the  writer  to 
Bbe  present  when  the 
Hproof  of  a  fall  "an- 
Hnouncement"     was 

fl  handed  to  a  lanky,  curly- 
haired  gentleman  of  Oriental  extraction, 
who  admitted  to  being  the  proprietor. 
In  one  corner  of  this  announcement  a 
line  drawing  of  quite  amazing  crudity 
depicted  a  young  lady  balancing  a  stole 
across  her  shoulders,  while  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  unbending  arm  depended  a 
muff  of  species  uncertain.  The  proprie- 
tor's  eyes  narrowed  forebodingly  as  they 


lighted  on  that  young  lady.  Impatiently 
he  smote  her  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"Now,  I  ask  you,"  he  cried  disparag- 
ingly, "I  ask  you,  is  that  artistig?"  A 
pale  young  man,  who  was  probably  the 
advertising  manager,  maintained  a  dis- 
creet silence  while  his  chief  pondered. 

"This  is  what  you  shall  do,"  decided 
the  latter  at  length.  "You  take  that  girl 
and  stick  her  out  into  the  margin  about 
vun  inches.  Then — don't  you  see? — it 
will  look  like  she  was  holding  the  whole 
ad  up  on  her  muff;  and" — triumphantly 
— "that  will  be  artistig!" 

Which  incident,  grotesque  though  it 
may  be,  is  instinct  with  significance. 
That  proprietor  is  but  one  of  legion.   He 
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is  initicativc  of  an  attitude.  For  tlie  day 
has  come  wlieii,  from  behind  the  barri- 
cades of  his  accounts  and  his  salesbooks, 
the  tradesman  is  pausing  lo  cast  furtive 
glances  toward  the  Muses ;  and  Art — ad- 
venturous nymph ! — scorned  now  by  her 
one-time  consorts,  church  and  court,  is 
coming  with  gracile  insinuation  to  the 
verge  of  the  marts.  Having  lavislied  her 
blandishments  in  all  other  directions,  she 
is  to-day  deliberately  undertaking  the 
subjugation  of  her  olden  enemy,  the  bul- 
lion-fanged  monster.  Business.  Already 
she  has  made  some  progress — for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  she  has  cnme, 
discreetly  veiled,  in  the  guise  of  an  ad- 
vertisement 

Throigh  vho  e  intervcition  Art  iiade 
her  fir  t  t  It  1  ai  ])roiche  to  American 
advert  smg    t  ne\lit    1  ffici  It   ac- 


AN  ADVERTCSEMENT  FROM  I 
),  RHKAU,  WHICH  SEEMS  QU 
KEKENT    THIS     ATTBACTIVB    A 


NTO      THE      TERBITORV 
':KMED     IRREPHKSSIBLE. 


curately  to  say.  Possibly  Mr.  Matt 
Morgan  might  be  accnsetl,  for  certainly 
the  ailvertisements  from  his  pencil  show 
an  inclination  to  depart  from  the  cru- 
dity of  design  which  had  previously  pre- 
vailed; but  Art  did  not  become  really 
Ixild  luitil  in  the  late  '8o's  or  early  'go's 
a  little  groii]>,  among  whom  Edward  Pen- 
l^eld,  Louis  J.  Rhead,  and  Will  H.  Brad- 
Icy  were  conspicuous,  began  to  execute 
posters  advertising  various  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

The  innovation  which  this  set  of  ad- 
vertisements marked  was  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  line,  colour,  or  composition  as 
it  was  of  feeling — of  point  of  view. 
Thfir  artistic  significance  as  advertise- 
ments lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  ab- 
stract— detached.  To  be  sure,  the  titles 
of  the  publications  they  proclaimed  taA. 
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to  be  blazoned  across  them.  But  there 
the  connection  with  the  thing  advertised 
ceased.  The  name  of  a  razor  or  a  stove 
polish  might  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
periodicals,  with  full  as  much  pertinence. 
They  were  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
illustrations  of  a  commodity  offered : 
They   were  pictorial  designs  expressing 
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ONE  OF  THE  FEW  ADVERTISEMENTS  DOME  BV 
BOUTET  DE  MONVEL  AN  ABtliil  CELEBRATED 
THROUGHOUT  EUROPE  PARTtCI.  LARLV  ESTEEMED 
FOR  HIS  INTERPRETATIONS  OP  CHILDREN  DE  MON 
D  OR]GIN\LITy  AND  AN  APPEALING 
IDI ERTISEMENTS    DO    NOT    REP- 


i    TREMENDOUS.      SO   T 


absolutely  nothing  save  the  sweet  pleas- 
ure of  the  men  who  created  them.  It 
was  herein  that  Art  achieved  a  triumph 
incalculably  more  important  and  far- 
reaching  than  any  mere  improvement  in 
the  character  of  draughtsmanship  could 
have  been.  It  ceased  to  appeal  in  terms 
of  brute  reason  and  sought  to  beguile 
solely  through  a  presentation  harmoni- 
ous, though  unrelated. 

Of  course,  if  one  cares  to  be  pedantic 


— an  amazingly  common  disposition — 
and  make  the  test  of  Art  nothing  less 
than  the  Elgin  marWes,  the  sumptuous 
canvases  of  Velasquez,  the  exquisitely 
fragile  brush  strokes  of  Hokusai,  or  the 
flaming  pageantry  of  sky  which  Turner 
discovered,  these  advertisements  were 
most  insignificant  affairs.  But  in  each 
case  the  intent  of  the  workman  was  simi- 
lar— at  once  personal  and  detached.  And, 
after  all,  the  intent  is  the  chief  essential. 
The  perfect  work  of  Art  has  yet  to  be 
born.  The  history  of  Art  is  the  history 
of  intentions  variously  approaching  an 
ideal.  The  degree  of  their  failure  is 
largely  negligible.  Let  academies  and 
factions  wrangle  how  they  will — which 
is  exceedingly — the  true  test  of  Art  is  not 
the  work  completed :  It  is  the  feeling  un- 
derlying it. 

This  proper  feeling  did  make  a  definite 
appearance  in  American  advertising, 
then,  with  the  advent  of  Penfield,  Louis 
Rhead,  and  Will  Bradley.  It  had  been 
spasmodically  apparent  prior  to  them, 
but  not  until  they  and  their  associates 
stellated  the  cities  with  brilliant  placards 
did  it  wax  bold  aand  become  what  civic 
reformers  like  to  call  a  movement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  hand- 
ling of  these  advertisements  does  entitle 
them  to  consideration.  Mr,  R head's 
work  in  particular,  despite  its  daringly 
garish  colour- schemes  after  the  French 
manner,  partook  of  a  certain  dignity;  it 
possessed  the  charm  of  simplicity  and 
naive  suggestion,  developed  with  a  really 
fastidious  rejection  of  the  inessential, 
while  the  gracefully  fantastic  drawings 
of  Mr.  Bradley  were  hardly  less  fortu- 
nate. 

There  were  many  others  who,  although 
less  prolific  than  these  men,  wrought 
vigorously  during  the  same  period— men 
with  popular  foHowings  who  unhesitat- 
ingly mentioned  their  calling  as  "artist" 
when  the  census-taker  called.  Promi- 
nent among  them  were  Scotson  Clark,  a 
school-fellow  of  Aubrey  Beardsley's, 
George  Wharton  Edwards,  well  known 
for  his  water  colours;  Archie  Gunn, 
Ethel  Reed,  Thomas  Burford  Meteyard, 
Oliver  Herford,  W.  L,  Taylor,  William 
M,  Paxton,  and  Francis  Day.  A  few  ad- 
vertising pictures  were  drawn  for  the 
Scribners  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  while 
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the  same  house  induced  even  such  a  cele- 
brated artist  as  Mr,  Kenyoti  Cox  to  exe- 
cute one  of  his  earnest,  classical  figures 
in  the  cause  of  advertising. 

So  Art  abruptly  ceased  to  be  an  apolo- 
getic interloper  in  this  field.  What  had 
but  a  little  while  before  appeared  a  for- 
lorn hope  became  then  a  well-defined 
tendency.  That  tendency  has  been  cau- 
tiously, yet  steadily,  expanding  ever 
since.  In  the  ramifications  of  its  growth 
lies  the  real  story  of  modern  advertising. 

II 

The  origin  of  advertising  is  shrouded 
in  the  ambiguity  of  antiquity.  It  sprang 
from  instinct,  from  an  impulse  innate. 
Its  practice  is  as  old  as  ambition,  as  the 
desire  to  excel,  as  the  lust  for  notoriety — 
when,  indeed,  the  two  latter  are  not 
identical.  No  sooner  had  man  learned 
to  scratch  <levices  upon  the  cool  surfaces 
of  weather-planed  rocks  than  the  essen- 
tial idea  manifested  itself.  With  the 
civilisations  of  Egypt  and  Greece  these 
manifestations  lost  something  of  their 
pristine  crudity  and  the  form  of  adver- 
tising as  we  know  it  to-day — the  frank 
simplicity  of  direct  appeal — was  con- 
ceived. 

From  the  ruins  of  Thehes  there  have 
been  exhumed  advertisements  written  on 
papyri  consitlerably  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago.  in  which  appear  de- 
scriptions of  fugitive  slaves  and  offers 
of  reward  for  their  interception,  quite  in 
the  modern  manner.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Greeks,  too,  originated  advertising 
by  means  of  a  public  crier — a  method 
which  has  its  present-day  survival  in 
those  bizarre  figures  which,  adorned  with 
shrieking  placards,  parade  the  streets  of 
our  larger  cities. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Greeks  in 
their  fine  devotion  to  form  shoidd  be 
the  first  to  render  the  means  of  publicity 
artistic.  They  insisted  that  the  proclama- 
tions of  their  criers  be  more  than  ut- 
terances of  utilitarian  convenience.  They 
demanded  that  the  announcements  charm 
the  ear  with  melody,  and  to  this  end  dis- 
patched with  each  fleet-limbed  crier  a 
musician  whose  reed  could  supply  the 
proper  pitch  in  cnse.  along  the  long,  white 
roads,  a  false  note  were  sounded.  But 
this   charming  practice   passed   together 


with    all    the    other    "glory    that    was 
Greece." 

The  Romans,  albeit  scantily  attentive 
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to  its  artistic  possibilites,  carried  the 
practice  of  advertising  to  a  further  stage. 
Advertisements  of  plays  and  gladiatorial 
combats  abounded  among  them.    Under 
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WHICH    USUALLY   C 

FACT  THAT   THIS    PARTICULAR  TONIC    I 

IMEHABLE    EVIDENCES    THAT    "THE    PUIll 


the  portico  of  the  batlis  at  Pompeii, 
whither  in  the  course  of  a  morning  all 
the  fashion  of  that  pleasure-prone  city 
was  wont  to  repair,  were  posted  all  sorts 
of  advertisements,  written  in  bold  com- 
binations of  red  and  black.  Rough 
sketches  occasionally  accompanied  these, 
so  that  in  effect  Pompeii  here  sponsored 
the  world's  first  bill-board.  It  was  the 
Romans,  likewise,  who  inaugurated  the 
advertising  of  books  and  the  dispersing 
of  prospectuses.  Martial  descrilJes  the 
book-stall  of   Atrcctns  as  literally  cov- 


ered with  annoimcemenfs  of  his  wares 
and  their  excellences,  while  Pliny,  writ- 
ing in  .the  Salyricon  of  Trimalchio's 
banquet,  tells  how  the  poet  rented  a 
house,  built  an  oratory,  hired  forms,  an  1 
sent  forth  prospectuses.  The  latter  be- 
ing the  compositions  of  a  poet  probably 
possessed  artistic  merit.  Pliny  also  re- 
cords a  favourable  estimate  of  Callades, 
ail  artist  who  was  i>articularly  active  in 
producing  advertisements  of  Knniari 
plays.  Yet,  despite  Pliny,  the  eviilencc'; 
brought   to   Ught    by    arclueological    re- 
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TWENTIETH 
TECHNICALLY  IN  IHAT, 


f  Cor/loii  Illuilralori 
1'  EXECUTED  ADVEBTISEMENTS.  THE 
SIMILAR    STVLE — IN    WHATSOEVER 
THIS    ADVERTISEMENT.       IT    IS    INTEHESTING 

:e  of  COMPOSITION  IS  so  skilfully  designed 

THK  COMMODITV   PROCLAIMED,  THE  DRAWING  IN   ITS  ENTIKETY 
ARTISTIC   COMPOSITION 


searches  would  seem  to  establish  that, 
widespread  as  the  advertisement  was 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  it  re- 
mained very  chary  of  Art.  And  even 
had  it  not  any  development  of  the  sort 
would  have  been  arrested  by  the  coming 
of  MediEevaHsm. 

For  there  was  realty  little  incentive  to 
devise  advertisements  for  an  age  in 
which  the  ability  to  read  or  write  was 
deemed  an  effeminate  superfluity  and  the 
most  illnslrioiis  knight  made  boast  that 
he  knew  not  bow  to  sign  his  name.  A 
reversion  to  the  public  crier  was  the  one 


alternative,  and  the  importance  to  which 
that  functionary  then  attained  was  suffi- 
cient to  insure  his  perpetuation  for  many 
centuries — in  fact,  until  some  time  after 
that  most  inviting  and  dignified  adver- 
tisement known  as  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence had  been  penned  and  the 
United  States  added  to  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  France  the  criers  were  a  well-or- 
ganised body  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
country  that  they  were  first  enlisted  to 
descant  upon  the  advisability  ai  ';K.-i'->-«t. 
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l  school  of  art.  mr,  bell  is  among 
England's  most  versatile  and  successful 
artists.  at  the  time  he  executed  the  accom- 
s  design  he  was  at  the  read  of  the 
r.  school  of  akt,  vet  deemed  it  in  no 
wise  beneath  his  dignitv  to  employ  his 
pencil  in  advertrsinu  the  school  wherein  he 

TAUGHI 


goods  of  a  certain  man.  No  tavern  was 
complete  without  its  crier.  He  jovially 
stalked  the  highways,  lantern  in  hand, 
singing  the  praises  of  his  employer's 
wines  and  the  prices  thereof.  The  cus- 
tom is  often  alluded  to  in  those  old 
French  ballads  of  street  criers  known  as 
"Les  crieries  de  Paris." 

With  the  invention  of  printing  adver- 
tising received  an  unprecedented  impe- 
tus. In  one  of  his  earliest  productions 
Caxtoii  announced  the  issue  from  his 
press  of  a  set  of  diocesan  rules  called  the 
Pyes  of  Salisbury.  Almost  as  soon  as 
printed  newspapers  came  into  being  ad- 
vertisements were  inserted  in  their  col- 
umns, although  for  long  these  continued 
to  be  merely  of  the  most  obvious  sort. 
Save  for  a  constant  increase  in  its  vol- 
ume, therefore,  advertising  showed  little 
advancement  for  fully  two  centuries,  nor 
would  Art  have  any  of  it.  Then  for  a 
brief  space  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Bartolozzi  and  his  school  produced  a 
series  of  what  they  styled  "tickets" 
which,  artistically,  remain  unique  in  the 
ways  of  publicity. 

They  took  the  form  of  etchings,  exe- 
cuted on  small  cards,  and  were  uniformly 
rich  in  allegory  and  classical  allusion, 
with  a  preponderance  of  cherubim— an 
evidence  unassailable  at  that  period  of 
the  presence  of  Art.  But  they  possessed 
a  daintiness  of  conception  and  treatment 
and  a  pure  grace  of  design  which  makes 
them  things  of  an  enchanting  loveliness. 
An  importer's  "ticket"  belonging  to  this 
group  consists  of  a  cherub  with  the 
winged  cap  of  Mercury,  unloading  a  bale 
of  merchandise,  while  another  cherub 
gravely  notes  down  the  contents.  T. 
Stothard.  R.A.,  to  advertise  Macklin's 
"Poets'  Gallery,"  drew  a  "ticket"  intro- 
ducing the  Muses  of  Painting  and 
Poetry,  while  another  in  similar  vein  de- 
picts the  Muse  of  Painting  vainly  striv- 
ing to  ward  off  Time,  whose  scythe  is 
threatening  an  elaborate  canvas.  Below 
appears  the  naive  statement  that  "F.  Bate 
cleans  and  restores  oil  paintings,  43,  Ber- 
ners  Street,"  There  are  several  adver- 
tisements belonging  to  this  group  pre- 
served in  tlte  British  Museum. 

Stall-keepers  at  fairs  and  such  folk 
were,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
habitually   embellishing   their  advertise- 
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ments  with  rude  drawings,  and  simul- 
taneously the  shop  sign — that  simplest 
form  of  advertisement — became  an  al- 
most indispensable  adjunct  of  every 
tradesman's  equipment.  These  signs 
were  for  the  most  part  poor  things, 
though  their  own,  but  among  them  stand 
out  like  cameos  in  a  trinket-box  a  few 
frotli  the  hand  of  Hogarth.  It  may  have 
been  the  sheer  whimsicahty  of  the  con- 
scientious satirist,  it  may  have  been  his 
insatiate  desire  for  the  achievement  of 
novelty — but  wliatever  actuated  him, 
there  were  the  signs,  and  with  them  Art. 
Hogarth  painted  them  during  those  lean 
years  around  the  time  of  his  marriage 
and  within  the  same  period — probably  in 
1730 — undertook  further  to  serve  Com- 
merce by  "embellishing"  the  Spring  Gar- 
den at  Vauxhall. 


A  POSTER  OF  JULKS  CHESFTS.  IF  ANY  MAK 
MAV  BE  CALLED  THE  FATHER  OF  IfODERN  ARTISTIC. 
ADVERTISING  THAT  UAN  IS  BEYOND  QUESTION 
THE  DARING,  IRREPRESSIBLE  CuiBET.  OTHERS 
THERE  HAD  BEEN  BEFORE  HIU — BETTER  ARTISTS 
THERE  HAVE  BEEN  AFTEB  HIM,  BUT  CHtllET  IT 
WAS  WHO  MADE  ADVERTISEMENTS  POSSESSING 
IMAGINATION,  SPONTANEITY,  LIFE,  ORIGINAUTY, 
PUBLIC  NECESSITY.  CH6RET  STANDS  ALONE— ANB 
SO  U)NG  AS  FUBLICmr  IS,  Ch£REI  WILL  CONTINUE 
SO  TO  STAMD 
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DAODEKY,  IS  A  PARODY,  AND 
THE  HANDLING  OF  THE  UNE  WORK  IS  NOT  WITH- 
OUT CLEVERNESS  OF  IMITATION.  ITS  GREATEST 
SIGNIFICANCE  IS,  HOWEVER.  EXTEIHSIC.  WHEK 
A  MOVEMENT  HAS  REACHED  SUFHCIENT  PROPOR- 
TIONS TO  EXCITE  PARODIES  AND  IMITATIONS  rT  IS 
VERY  CERTAIN  EVIDENCE  THAT  IT  HAS  BECOME 
A  THING  SERIOUSLY  TO  BE  RECKONED  WTTH.  AND 
THIS   OCCURRED   MORE  THAN   TWENTY   YEARS   AGO 


Upon  her  next  noteworthy  pilgrimage 
into  the  devious  ways  of  the  merchant. 
Art  found  her  most  gorgeous  escort  in 
the  person  of  Watteau— Watteau  who 
handled  pigment  as  if  it  were  a  lyric  me- 
tre, Watteau  who  designed  everything 
from  landscapes  to  exquisite  fans,  Wat- 
teau who  knew  Art  for  his  mistress  and, 
so  she  were  with  him,  cared  not  whither 
the  way  led.  To  say  that  the  signs  Wat- 
teau painted  were  worthy  of  him  is  to  say 
enough.  The  best  of  them — how  the  Art 
Students'  League  must  writhe  if  it  has 
heard  of  such  a  thing! — was  done  for  a 
boot-maker.  It  inveigled  the  susceptible 
into  the  purchase  of  shoes!  Not  long 
ago  it  was  bought  by  the.  Q^-ncf^x^'^^cB:- 
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peror  for  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars  It 
now  hangs  in  his  gallery  among  his  most 
precious  canvases — a  charming  apologue 
to  the  dilettante  and  the  pedant,  one  of 
the  world's  innumerable  evidences  that 
the  subject-matter  of  Art  is  largely  m 
essential,  that  form  and  spirit  are  the 
prime  essentials. 

Again  after  Watteau's  efforts  comes  a 
lull  until  in  1836  a  French  painter  of  some 
note,  Lalance,  produced  a  poster  and 
thereby  inaugurated  what  was  destined  to 
become  a  vogue.  At  once  his  example 
was  emulated  by  Celestin  Nauteuil  with 
a  design  advertising  an  edition  of  Robert 
Macaire.  Others  rapidly  followed 
Raffet,  Eugene  Gauche,  Gavarni,  Ber 
trand,  Grandville,  Tony  Johannot,  E.  de 
Beaumont,  and  T.  H.  Frere  were  the  bet- 
ter artists  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment   of    the    poster — I'af^che,    as    the 
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)E  LA  VINOEAKNE  STtRILIS^"  IN 
IR  "NESTLt's  SWISS  milk"  IN 
NLEN,  WHOSE  REPUTATION  WAS 
BV  HIS  BOLDLY  COLOURED 
IF  THE  PARISIAN  UNDERWORLD  RUN  IN 
i  ILLUSTRfe,"  APPEARS,  IN  HIS  ADVER- 
f  DIFFERENT  VEIN, 
i    EFFECTIVE    AS 


French  have  it.  Art  appeared  more  diffi- 
dently in  tbeir  work  than  it  had  upon  its 
former  occasional  forays  into  the  same 
sphere,  but  that  was  necessary.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  the  mellifluous  criers 
of  Hellas  that  she  had  made  anything  ap- 
proaching a  prolonged  stay,  and  she  had 
need  to  be  wary.  The  tradesman  must 
ever  be  managed  with  care.  Any  painter 
knows  as  much.  Yet  during  this  era 
there  appeared  one  afUche  from  the  pen- 
cil of  that  superb  artist,  Edouard  Manet 
— a  sort  of  defiant  toss  of  Art's  bead  to- 
ward the  mart,  just  to  show  what  she 
might  do  if  she  dared. 

Then  came  the  '70's  and  Jules  Cheret 
—the  inimitable,  audacious,  effervescent 
Cheret.  Like  some  exotic  street  flower 
he  burst  upon  Paris  and  transformed  it. 
Lamps,  cough-drops,  medicines,  clothes. 
cafes,  music-halls — impartially  his  brush 
proclaimed  them  all.  He  blended  col- 
ours with  a  gaudy,  delighted  abandon,  his 
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composition  was  amazing  and  outre,  yet 
his  line  faltered  not,  and  there  was  at- 
mosphere in  all  he  produced.  Yes,  there 
was  Art!  There  was  joy  at  any  cost — 
loud,  mirthless  joy^ — there  was  wild,  in- 
cessant movement.  In  Cheret's  work  the 
soul  of  Paris  laughed  out  at  it  from  be- 
tween painted  lips. 

And  the  key-note  of  modern  advertis- 
ing had  been  struck. 
Ill 

After  that  the  deluge  was  inevitable. 
More  than  two  score  men  of  unmistak- 
able artistic  ability   assisted   in   demon- 
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strating  that  a  new  influence  had  entered 
the  cause  of  publicity — an  influence  not 
to  be  slighted.  There  was  Eugene  Gras- 
set  with  his  affiches  for  Sarah  Bernhardt 
and  the  South  France  Railway  Com- 
pany; there  was  Henri  de  Toulouse- 
I-autrec,  that  fascinating  realist  of  the 
pencil  in  whose  advertising  drawings  is 
left  perhaps  as  faithful  a  portrayal  of  his 
times  as  we  have  anywhere ;  there  was 
Willette,  the  lover  of  masques  and  whirl- 
ing   Pierrots ;    there    was   Steinlen    the 
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HATS,   TAKEN   IM 

CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  TYPES  OF  FACES  BENF.ATH  EACH,  IS  MORE  THAN  THE  EXPRESSION 
OF  MERE  UtXEPRESSIBLE  HUMOUR — IT  IS  KEEN,  DELICIOUS  SATIRE.  IN  THIS  SORT  OP  WORK 
GUILLAUME  PAVED  THE  WAY  FOR  THAT  STYLE  OF  ADVERTISEMENT  KNOWN  AS  "lUE  COMIC." 
HAD  THIS  BEEN  ALL  HE  DID  HIS  WORK,  SPLENDID  AS  IT  IS  IN  ITS  LIVELINESS,  WOULD  NOT  POSSESS 
SO  OBEAT  A  SIGNIFICANCE  AS  IT  DOES.  BUT  HE  ACCOMPLISHED  MORE  THAN  THIS  r  HE  DEMON- 
STRATED TO  ADVERTISERS  THAT  IF  AN  ARTIST  BE  ALLOWED  FREE  SCOPE  OF  HIS  PERSONALITY,  HE 
WILL  SERVE  BETTER  NOT  ONLY  ART,  BUT  TRADE  AS  WELL.  THIS  IS  A  PROFOUNDLY  GREAT  ACHIEVE- 
MENT TO  HAVE  TO  one's  credit 


piquant,  Ibels  the  imaginative ;  and  there 
was  dehghtful,  witty  Guillaiime,  who  was 
the  first  pictorially  to  champion  the  in- 
terest of  Armour  and  Company  in 
France,  who  drew  an  advertisement  for 
a  hatter  which  is  a  triumph  of  satire,  and 
who  caused  Art  in  her  more  flippant, 
lightsome  moods  to  plead  for  the  "Denti- 
frices du  Dr.  Bonn,"  for  the  bicycles  of 
Vincent  Fiis,  for  "Le  Vin  d'Or,"  for  co- 
lognes and  steamboat  companies,  as  well 
as  for  numerous  plays  and  books.  The 
work  of  these  men  and  all  the  others  who, 
though  less  brilliantly  successful  per- 
haps, were  none  the  less  artists  always, 
made  a  felicitous  handling  of  the  afficbe 
such  an  accustomed  thing  that  their  fol- 
lowers— Choubrac,  Boutet  de  Monvel, 
Paleologue,  Aman-Jean,  Schwaebe,  H, 
Guerard.  Cazoly,  and  the  rest  capable  of 
it — ^met  little  opposition  in  keeping  alive 
the  same  spirit  in  French  publicity  work 
throughout  the  '90s.  And  by  that  time 
Art  had  long  ceased  to  be  peculiar  to 
French  advertising. 

In   Spain,   Germany,   and   Belgium   it 


had  gained  a  hold,  while  in  England  it 
was  making  itself  conspicuously  at  ease. 
Of  course,  England's  most  famous  ad- 
vertisement with  claims  upon  Art  is  Sir 
John  Millais's  painting,  "Bubbles,"  But 
even  before  this,  no  less  an  artist  than 
Fred  Walker  had  drawn  an  advertise- 
ment for  Wilkie  Collins's  novel,  The 
Woman  in  White,  which,  though  little 
known,  is  a  work  of  singularly  haunting 
beauty.  It  represents  a  solitary  figure 
tip-toeing  out  into  a  star-strewn  night, 
and  through  every  delicate  line  the  curi- 
ous mystery  of  the  book  it  announces 
breathes  like  a  hushed  voice.  England 
and  America  combined  can  show  but  one 
black  and  white  advertisement  to  com- 
pare with  it.  That  is  E.  A.  Abbey's  pen 
drawing  to  announce  his  own  book.  The 
Quest  of  the  Grail.  In  the  latter  Sir 
Galahad  appears  mounted  upon  his  splen- 
did white  charger,  garbed  in  scarlet,  as  in 
Mr,  Abbey's  famous  mural  series  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library — which  really  is 
itself  more  of  a  glorified  poster  than  an 
authentic  mural  work. 
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Belonging  to  approximately  the  same 
time  is  the  one  advertisement  from  the 
pen  of  George  Du  Maurier.  This  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  since  it  took  a  form 
new  to  the  artistic  tendency  in  advertis- 
ing :  It  was  a  label  for  the  bottle  of  an  ap- 
pohnaris  firm,  done  by  the  creator  of 
Trilby  chiefly  through  friendship  for  one 
of  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  con- 
cern involved.  Professor  Herkomer's  is  a 
name  less  well  known  than  Du  Maurier's. 
To-day  the  former  is  probably  remem- 
bered more  for  his  quarrel  with  Whistler 
than  for  anything  else.  Yet  he  was  an 
astonishingly  industrious  soul,  taking  his 
little  fling  at  painting,  etching,  carving, 
music,  poetry,  lecturing,  play-writing, 
and  acting.     The   world  has  charitably 
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forgotten  most  of  his  efforts,  but  he  was 
an  R.A.,  and  there  are  conventions  in 
these  things — wherefore  let  it  be  re- 
corded that  he  was  responsible  for  sev- 
eral advertisements,  as  simultaneously 
was  Sir  Edward  E.  J.  Poynter,  another 
R.A.,  whose  most  ambitious  effort  along 
this  line  was  a  Romanesque  composition 
for  the  Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assur- 
ance Company. 

Besides  Du  Maurier,  the  Punch  staff 
was  represented  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns by  Bernard  Partridge  and  Harry 
Furniss.  The  latter's  facetious  sketch  of 
the  tramp  who  years  before  had  used 
"Pears"  soap  and  "since  then  had  used 
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no  other"  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
things  of  the  sort  ever  done.  Burton 
Barber  and  G,  B.  Leslie  were  even  more 
elaborate  than  Mr.  Furniss  in  their  propa- 
gation of  various  other  brands  of  soap 
and,  amid  much  that  was  tawdry,  Charles 
Green,  R.I.,  and  Sir  James  Linton, 
P.R.L,  helped  to  redeem  British  adver- 
tising from  absolute  hideousness  until, 
like  capricious  gusts  of  March  wind,  the 
drawings  of  Dudley  Hardy  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. 

At  ihe  same  time  the  Avenue  Theatre 
began  to  display  posters  by  Aubrey 
Beards  ley — and  although  many  have 
criticised  him,  even  the  most  prejudiced 
cannot  question  that  Aubrey  Beardsley 
possessed  the  soul  of  an  artist.  This 
work  of  his,  together  with  that  of  Pryde 
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and  Simpson — who  signed  their  joint 
drawings  the  "Beggarstaff  Brothers"  and 
produced  advertisements  really  note- 
worthy aside  from  any  commercial  value 
which  was  theirs— was  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  Art's  sudden  leap  across  the  At- 
lantic into  the  advertising  lists  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Will  Bradley's  work  in  particu- 
lar evinced  the  influence  of  .J\ubrey 
Beardsley  and.  through  him,  of  the  Jap- 
anese manner — which  at  that  time  was 
so  hectically  upon  us  that  it  was  often 
difficult  to  appreciate  its  supreme  artis- 
try. 

In  this  country,  however,  it  was  not 
until  publishing  houses  anil  Sunday 
newspapers  had  demonstrated  on  the 
spot  that  the  public — much  abused  ani- 
mal!— would  respond  to  just  as  much 
Art  in  publicity  as  was  permitted  it  that 
the  tradesman  was  willing  to  experiment. 
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Then  Mr.  Louis  J.  Rhead  executed  two 
highly  graceful  and  effective  advertise- 
ments— one  for  Pearline,  the  other  for 
Lundborg's  perfumes.  The  business  man 
is  swift  to  emulate  his  competitor.  He 
does  so  from  an  entirely  blind  instinct 
not  "to  be  left  behind."  And  the  trades- 
man followed  his  leaders  here  as  in  all 
else  he  had.     Thus  was  Art  grudgingly 


admitted — just    a    little    way — into    the 
trade  of  the  United  States, 

That  poster  craze  which  ran  riot 
among  us  in  the  '90's  has  passed — as 
things  occasionally  will  when  overdone — 
but  it  has  left  its  impress.  It  showed  our 
tradesmen  that  publicity  did  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  ugly.  They  were  rather 
reluctant  of  accepting  this.     They  were 
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beginning  to  pride  themselves  upon  the 
truth  of  their  advertisements,  and  the 
truth  is  generally  expected  to  be  ugly. 
But  always  there  was  "novelty"  to  be 
striven  for;  and,  though  the  truth  re- 
mains something  of  a  novelty  anywhere, 
ugliness  does  not.  So  here  and  there  Art 
was  permitted  to  linger  as  posters  di- 
minished and  magazines  became  the  chief 
medium  of  advertisements. 

With  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury advertising  commenced  to  be  much 
more  seriously  taken  than  ever  before. 
Advertisers  started  to  study  the  matter 
scientifically.  Speedily  then  they  realised 
that  it  was  a  problem  in  psychology  with 
which  they  had  to  deal — and  the  turning 
of  the  ways  became  marked.  Was  di- 
rect statement — positive  affirmation — 
more  compelling,  or  was  suggestion? 
Such  was  the  recondite  question  which 
added  to  the  vexations  of  the  tired  busi- 
ness man. 

Those  inclining  toward  the  latter  be- 
lief are  the  advertisers  who  have  main- 


tained a  leavening  of  art  in  their  appeals 
to  purchasers.  In  the  reproductions  ac- 
companying this  rather  fragmentary  sur- 
vey the  airp  has  been  not  to  secure  ex- 
traordinary specimens,  but  rather  to  give 
a  fair  example  of  the  sort  of  work  util- 
ised by  this  class  of  advertiser.  On  the 
whole  it  would  seem  not  lacking  in 
grounds    for   encouragement. 

The  spirited  painting  of  Mr.  Ayl- 
ward's  for  Crane's  linen  paper — which, 
by  the  way,  happens  to  be  the  only  ad- 
vertisement from  the  brush  of  this 
painter — would  rank  favourably  in  any 
modern  exhibition.  A.  I.  Keller's  draw- 
ing for  the  same  concern  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  a  man  often  referred  to  as 
America's  foremost  illustrator.  As  much 
may  be  said  also  for  the  advertisements 
of  Jay  Hambridge,  another  of  the  very 
best  magazine  artists.  In  introducing 
the  work  of  Hohlwein  the  Piercf-.\rrow 
Company  brought  to  advertising  one  of 
Germany's  leading  painters.  In  fact,  too 
much  credit  can  scarcely  be  given   the 
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automobile  firms^ — and  especially  the 
Plerce-Arrow — for  the  service  they  have 
rendered  in  this  connection. 

They  it  is  who  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the' advertisements  from  such  men  as 
Fancher,  Triedler,  and  Parley,  all  of 
whom  paint  attractively,  persuasively. 
Thai  other  follower  of  the  arrow  insignia 
— the  shirt  and  collar  company — has  used 
several  drawings  from  the  popular  Mr. 
'Flagg  and  from  J.  C,  Leyendecker,  who 
during  his  student  days  was  hailed  as  the 
most  brilliant  pupil  in  Paris  and  since 
then  has  certainly  not  forgotten  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  Alice  Barber 
Stephens,  F.  Graham  Cootes,  Alexander 
Popini,  Will  Foster,  R.  M.  Crosby,  and 
Orson  Lowell  are  but  a  few  of  the  de- 
signers of   advertisements   whose   work 
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AdverliiiHt  Aglncy 

A     SERIES    CONSPICUOUS     AMONG    THE     BErTEB 
SORT  OF  CONTEMPOKARV  ADVERTISEMENTS  IS  THAT 
HASISETHE  UNIVEHSALITV  OF  THE 
AUTOUOBILE,       HAS       TAKEN       IT 
THROUGH    ALL    THE   PRINCIPAL    EUBOPEAK    COUN- 
TRIES,     THE  OPPORTUNITY   FOR  THE   PICTURESQUB 
AFFORDED   HAS   NOT  BEEN  SLIGHTED.     THE 
AINTING  OF  MR.  HOHLWEIN'S,  REPRESENT- 
INVASION    OF    TEUTONIC    STOLIDITY    BY 

QUITE  WITHOUT  CONCESSION  TO 
THE   SITUATION 

is  in  demand  with  the  magazines.  Which 
really  epitomises  the  present  status  of 
such  advertising  as  aims  at  all  to  be  ar- 
tistic :  Its  standard  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  the  better  grade  fifteen-cent 
magazines.  Very  forcibly  was  this  illus- 
trated last  summci"  when  Mr.  Wildhack, 
having  executed  a  cover  for  the  Ameri- 
made  the  back  cover, 
which  advertised  the  Pierce-Arrow  car, 
a  mere  continuation  of  the  front. 

This  magazine  standard  of  art  is  neces- 
sarily a  popular  standard.  That  our 
periodicals  harbour  a  great,  or  even  an 
important,  art  no  one  would  attempt  to 
say.  It  is  simply  a  clever  art.  But  it  is 
very  clever.  Also  it  is  of  a  better  grade 
than  magazine  art — if  the  term  be  per- 
missible— ever  has  been  heretofore.  And 
each  year  it  is  improving.  From  all  of 
which  the  inference  is  obvious. 
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With  the  writing  of  advertisements 
Art  has  as  yet  little  concerned  herself. 
Her  struggle  with  the  pictorial  side  must 
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be  fittingly  consummated  first.  But  she 
is  likely  to  encounter  more  opposition  in 
shaping  to  herself  the  literary  phase.  For 
the  tradesman  is  devoted  to  his  wares — 
it  is  that  which  makes  him  a  tradesman. 
He  will  permit  an  artistic  drawing  to  at- 
tract puhlic  attention,  but  once  that  at- 
tention is  secured  he  wishes  to  tell  peo- 
ple in  his  own  way  of  what  he  would  sell 
them.  And  his  way  is  not  an  artistic 
way.  His  words  either  shake  their  fist 
in  the  reader's  face  or  clap  him  across 
the  back.  He  insists  upon  setting  forth 
facts;  he  will  not  trust  here  to  the  sublety 
of  suggestion. 

Yet  when  the  travelling  salesman  fares 
forth  on  "the  road"  he  sells  far  more 
goods  through  cajolery  and  his  own  pe- 
culiar manner  of  anecdote  than  through 

adherence  to  fact,  and  herein .    But 

this  is  approaching  perilously  near  the 
psychology  of  publicity,  which  would  re- 
quire an  article  all  its  own.  This  much 
may,  however,  be  noted  :(J^o  advertise- 
ment adhering  scrupulously  to  mere  facts 
can  hope — as  an  advertisement  does — to 
be  universal  in  its  appealj  So  long  as  the 
brains  of  men  differ  their  interpretation 
of  facts  will  differ  likewise.  Emotions 
alone  are  kindred  in  us  all.  That  is  why 
music  and  poetry  unite  us  where  books 
and  plays  merely  cause  dissension. 
When  the  tradesman  takes  this  unto  his 
own  work  then  will  Art  weave  into  ad- 
vertising its  shimmering  spell  in  words, 

A  Lafcadio  Hearn  will  proclaim  the 
wares  of  some  Oriental  shop;  a  Bret 
Harte  will  wax  adoring  in  a  summer  re- 
sort circular;  a  Gautier  will  tell  us  of 
jewellers'  displays  in  a  style  deriving  its 
hues  from  the  subject;  a  Kipling  will 
chant  the  praise  of  an  automobile — and 
the  public  will  become  ecstatic  with  de- 
sire and  the  tradesman  make  sales  un- 
paralleled. And  Art  will  perhaps  reach 
its  supreme  height,  for  the  artist  will  no 
longer  have  to  write  in  plots  and  theses. 
He  will  but  ensnare  in  words  a  single 
flight  of  fancy — he  will  but  perpetuate  a 
mood.  He  will  write  only  of  what  sways 
him.  Others  will  be  swayed  not  because 
he  would  have  them,  hut  because  he  was 
himself  swayed.  And  a  pure,  abstract 
beauty  will  transcendental ise  Business 
and  the  Muses  become  handmaidens  to 
Mercury. 
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Meanwhile,  though  the  tawdry  flour- 
ishes still  in  brazen  plenitude,  a  purer 
English  is  more  and  more  employed  in  the 
statement  of  commercial  pleas.  Advertis- 
ing pamphlets  particularly  are  more  hap- 
pily phrased  than  formerly.  Pictorially, 
too,  pamphlet  advertising  is  tending  to  en- , 
courage  better  things.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  examples  of  to-day  occurred  in 
the  booklet  announcing  the  opening  of 


the  new  Vanderbilt  Hotel  in  New  York 
when,  to  illustrate  the  central  locality  of 
this  hostelry,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
photograph  one  of  Vernon  Howe  Bailey's 
rhythmic  metropolitan  drawings  was 
used.  Which  drawing  demonstrated  the 
point  at  issue  as  no  photograph  could 
have. 

Scattered  throughout  the  country  are 
various  associations  consecrated  to  elimi- 
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is  wholly  delightful  as  well  as  wholly  an 
artist — one  of  the  few  who  can  be  un- 
qualifiedly proclaimed  as  such.  He  has 
painted  a  sign  for  Walker  and  Gillette, 
the  architects — a  sign  with  grace,  with 
depth,  with  dignty,  with  a  dainty  fancy 
playing  through  it  in  happy  colouring. 
It  recalls  in  spirit  something  of  that  sign 
Watteau  painted  for  his  boot-maker.  A 
dull  gold  frame  in  the  Georgian  fashion 
enhances  the  harmony  of  its  appeal. 

Solitary  and  aloof  as  an  ideal,  it  stands 
on  East  Thirty-seventh  Street  in  New 
York.  Nor  has  any  passer-by  yet  ig- 
nored it.  Prophetically  it  flashes  in  the 
sunlight;  mockingly  It  throws  off  the 
jealous    rain;   and   like   some    luminous 


\\    I  know  it 
■  ■     musl  be  - 


nating  the  unsightly  from  advertising. 
This,  too,  is  charming  evidence.  Not 
that  they  may  be  expected  of  themselves 
to  accomplish  anything — but  as  indicating 
the  extent  of  the  tendency  artistic.  For 
when  societies  begin  to  crop  up  witli  an- 
nouncements that  they  purpose  to  "in- 
augurate a  movement"  it  is  irrefutable 
evidence  that  said  movement  has  been 
long  since  launched  and  is  progressing 
blithly  on  its  way. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  many  years  be- 
fore the  cheap  is  wholly  dispensed  with 
and  Art  unequivocally  accepted  as  the 
patron  of  publicity,  but  ultimately  it  must 
come.  The  desire  for  "novelty"  will 
bring  it  about  if  nothing  else  will.  Com- 
merce has  attempted  practically  every- 
thing else.  And  even  now  there  exists 
one  lovely  harbinger  fully  worthy  of  the 
order  to  come. 

It  is  a  sign  from  the  brush  of  Everett 
Shinn — one  of  this  country's  artists  who 
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signal-lamp    gleams    through    wavering 
mists. 

When  bill-boards  shriek  in  most  of- 
fensive flagrancy  and  some  newspaper 
advertisement  brings  vulgarity  to  the  per- 
fection of  its  modernity  it  is  sweetly  con- 


soling to  turn  into  East  Thirty-seventh 
Street  and,  gazing  upon  this  solitary 
landmark  from  an  artist  unafraid,  dream 
of  that  day  when  beauty  shall  rise  tri- 
umphant in  all  things  and  Art  possess 
even  the  highways  for  her  own. 


THE  UNKNOWN  BROTHERS 

After  Reading  the  Greek  Anthology 


BY    LOUIS    V.    LEDOUX 


Singing  Band  by  song  united 
When  the  blue  -^gean  plains 

Girdled  isles  where  lovers  lighted 
Lamps  in  Kypris*  seaward  fanes ; 

Singing  Brothers,  earth  enfolden, 

What  of  you  and  of  your  olden 
Music  now?    What  still  remains? 

Scattered  blooms,  surviving  only 

As  the  petal  holds  the  rose 
In  the  garden  where  the  lonely 

Scarlet  flower  of  Sappho  blows ; 
And  of  some  no  single  token — 
Leaf  or  bud,  or  blossom  broken 

Now  the  mounded  garden  shows. 

Was  there  lack  of  exaltation 
In  the  burden  of  your  song? 

Had  you  less  of  consecration? 
Proved  the  path  of  Beauty  long  ? 

Did  you  pause  for  pleasant  resting? 

Swerve  or  falter  in  your  questing? 
Have  the  ages  done  you  wrong? 

Some  there  may  have  been  who  faltered 
By  the  bright  JEgezn  foam, 

Seeing  life  with  vision  altered 
As  the  soul  forgot  its  home ; 

Some  it  may  be  in  confusion 

After  Youth's  divine  illusion 
Turned  to  till  the  kindly  loam. 


Some  there  are  in  all  the  ages 

Lonely  vigil  fail  to  keep ; 
Some  allured  by  wisdom's  pages 

Chart  the  sky  and  sound  the  deep ; 
Some  give  up  the  long  foregoing — 
Human  touches,  reaping,  sowing ; 

Some  with  Sappho  take  the  leap. 

But  the  most  wait  unrepining. 
Hopeful  when  all  hope  is  fled, 

For  fulfilment  of  the  shining 
Dawn  that  lingers  far  ahead, 

And  by  paths  of  no  returning. 

Where  the  hearth  fires  are  not  burning, 
March  companioned  by  the  dead. 

Through  neglect  or  loud  derision. 
Mocked  at  by  the  worldly-wise. 

Bearing  burdens  of  misprision. 
Seeking  truth  and  finding  lies. 

Follow  they  the  glow  or  glimmer 

Of  the  vision  growing  dimmer 
As  the  death-mist  fills  their  eyes. 

Never  can  you  be  requited. 

Unknown  Brothers,  staunch  and  brave 
You  the  bitter  gods  have  slighted, 

Only  half  their  gift  they  gave, — 
Gave  the  patience  of  endeavour, 
Kept  fruition  back  forever, 

Felled  the  cypress  by  your  grave. 


You  are  passed ;  but  unknown  Brothers, 
Finding  faith  of  small  avail, 

Follow  now  as  followed  others. 
And  I  pause  to  bid  them  hail. 

Brothers  are  they  in  believing, 

Some  it  may  be  are  achieving, 

But  they  triumph  though  they  fail. 


THE  READING  ZONES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 


F  the  Great  American 
Novel  should  finally  ap- 
pear— that  is,  should  be 
recognised  by  the  critics 
— would  the  great 
American  public  recog- 
nise it  as  such?  Which 
is  another  way  of  putting  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  great  size  of  our  country, 
with  its  wide  diversities  of  social  con- 
ditions and  types,  would  not  defeat  an 
attempt  to  portray  a  strictly  national  type 
as  much  through  the  diversity  of  taste 
among  the  reading  public  as  from  any 
other  cause.  The  thought  is  interesting 
and  it  gave  the  impulse  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  reading  tastes  in  the  States,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  result.  The 
conclusions  offered  here  are  by  no  means 
final,  nor  do  they  aspire  to  infallibility. 
But  they  are  the  summing  up  of  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  many  of  those 
engaged  in  making  and  distributing 
books,  and  they  may  prove  interesting  to 
readers  of  books. 

There  are,  it  would  seem,  certain  well- 
defined  reading  zones  in  the  United 
States,  although  in  many  places  the 
boundary  lines  are  blurred,  and  unex- 
pected and  amusing  exceptions  crop  up 
to  disprove — or  is  it  to  prove?  a  cher- 
ished rule  one  would  like  to  lay  down. 
Speaking  in  general,  these  larger  reading 
zones  are  those  of  the  East,  the  South, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Within  these  larger  zones  are  innumer- 
able smaller  zones  of  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  influence  of  a  few  great 
cities  makes  as  distinct  a  factor  in  judg- 
ing the  run  of  reading  taste  as  the  so- 
called  corner  influence  does  in  judging 
the  value  of  city  lots.  The  larger  zone 
which  we  can  roughly  designate  as  the 
East  has  a  greater  number  of  smaller 
zones  than  do  the  Western  divisions. 
The  East  with  its  older  culture  takes  its 
individual  tastes  in  reading  more  seri- 
ously, and  shows  more  highly  developed 
differences  in  the  ability  to  discriminate 
and  criticise. 


The  most  important  smaller  zone  is 
that  belonging  to  New  York  City.  This 
great  centre  of  commercial  activity  is  one 
of  the  great  book-making  and  book-dis- 
tributing centres  of  the  country.  Its 
readers  show  initiative  taste  sufficient  to 
justify  its  treatment  as  a  separate  zone. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  its  tastes  in 
reading  New  York  shows  some  charac- 
teristics that  are  typical  of  large  cities, 
some  that  are  typical  of  the  East  in  gen- 
eral, and  still  others  that  are  distinctly 
typical  of  New  York  alone.  And  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  in  spite  of  New 
York's  immense  importance  as  a  book- 
making  and  book-distributing  centre,  it 
has  not  the  wide  range  of  influence  that 
Chicago  has,  for  instance.  For  near  New 
York  are  two  other  great  centres  of  lit- 
erary activity,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
with  their  own  peculiar  tastes  and  their 
own  influence. 

New  York  shows  a  well-defined  liking 
for  novels  of  the  more  emotional  char- 
acter, but  it  has  no  marked  distaste  for 
the  problem  story.  It  shows  apprecia- 
tion, but  does  not  attempt  to  compete  with 
Boston  in  its  avidity  for  that  particular 
type  of  writing.  New  York  also  likes 
detective  stories,  a  liking  which  it  shares 
with  other  large  cities  for  the  following 
reasons.  Detective  stories  seem  to  make 
their  strongest  appeal  to  the  retired  law- 
yer and  that  individual  familiar  to  the 
theatrical  manager  as  the  "tired  business 
man.'*  Now  this  Tired  Business  Man 
and  the  Re-Tired  Lawyer  abound  mostly 
in  cities  or  in  the  residential  suburbs 
around  the  large  cities.  Such  localities, 
therefore,  offer  a  steady  market  for  sto- 
ries of  crime  and  detection. 

New  York,  being  the  foremost  theatri- 
cal centre  of  the  country,  likes  all  things 
theatrical,  and  therefore  enjoys  theatrical 
stories.  To  M.  L.  G.,  one  of  the  books 
at  present  enjoying  great  popularity, 
found  instant  appreciation  in  New  York. 
In  regard  to  this  book,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  did  not  object  to  following  New 
York's  lead,  and  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
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leans  fell  rapidly  into  line.  But  strange 
to  say  Chicago,  which  is  a  growing  the- 
atrical centre  and  greatly  jealous  of  New 
York  in  this  regard,  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered To  M,  L.  G, 

New  York  likes  adventure  stories,  as 
do  most  older  cities.  It  seems  to  afford 
the  city  dweller,  sitting  at  home  in  his 
well-protected  house  with  neighbours 
pressing  close,  a  keen  delight  to  read  of 
haidbreadth  escapes  and  the  hardships  of 
adventuring  through  wildernesses.  To 
the  impartial  observer  it  would  appear 
as  if  any  one  who  habitually  trod  the 
pavements  of  New  York  could  find  a 
sufficiency  of  hairbreadth  escapes  com- 
ing his  way  each  day,  to  satisfy  his  long- 
ing for  that  sort  of  thing.  But  appar- 
ently it  does  not. 

New  York  is  influenced  far  more  by 
book  advertising  than  by  the  book  re- 
viewer, or  by  the  personal  influence  of  the 
book-seller,  so  potent  a  factor  in  other 
localities.  The  city  is  so  big,  its  life  so 
complex  and  scattering,  that  the  individ- 
ual is  more  apt  than  elsewhere  to  come 
under  the  spell  of  the  glaring  advertise- 
ment which  he  can  read  at  a  glance  as  he 
runs.  And  even  New  York  readers  are 
still  very  unsophisticated  with  regard  to 
book  reviews.  "I  saw  your  book  adver- 
tised the  other  day,"  a  friend  will  tell 
you  when  what  he  means  is  that  he 
glanced  at  a  review.  With  the  layman's 
artless  innocence  he  thinks  the  review 
but  another  sort  of  paid  advertisement. 

By  reason  of  its  busyness,  probably, 
New  York  is  not  as  greatly  influenced 
by  a  well-known  name  signed  to  a  book 
as  are  other  communities.  It  is  perfectly 
willing  to  give  a  new  writer  a  chance, 
and  it  discriminates  between  the  good 
and  the  bad  books,  even  when  written 
by  its  old-time  favourites.  It  has  a  lik- 
ing for  stories  of  local  setting,  but  it 
shows  a  good-natured  tolerance  of  criti- 
cism, enjoying  cheerfully  the  most  scath- 
ing arraignment  of  any  phase  of  its  life. 
It  has  the  tolerance  of  the  big  strong  man 
for  the  stones  thrown  at  him  by  small 
boys  behind  the  fence.  New  York  is  so 
fond  of  stories  of  local  setting  that  it 
offers  a  good  market  for  some  books 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  does  not 
seem  to  care  for.  An  instance  of  this  is 
the  case  of  the  mystery  story  Cab  No,  44, 


by  R.  M.  Foster.  Had  this  book  been 
taken  up  by  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  it  was  by  New  York,  it  would  have 
led  the  "best-seller"  lists  for  several 
months. 

New  York  reads  stories  of  society  life 
eagerly,  be  the  setting  local  or  otherwise. 
But  in  this  regard  it  would  be  most  inter- 
esting, if  it  were  possible,  to  take  a  cen- 
sus of  the  individual  reader.  For  in  this 
way  we  could  prove  or  disprove  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  made  by  a  clever  pub- 
lisher who  believes  that  stories  of  society 
life  are  most  eagerly  bought  by  readers 
in  the  side  streets,  in  the  suburbs,  and  in 
the  smaller  towns.  He  asserts  that  even 
so  thoroughly  fine  a  book  as  The  House 
of  Mirth  owed  a  large  part  of  its  wide 
popularity  to  the  fact  that  people  who 
were  not  "in  society,"  but  wanted  to  be, 
felt  a  degree  of  comfort  in  finding  out 
how  thoroughly  rotten  "society"  is.  The 
same  statement  may  explain  the  popu- 
larity of  Elinor  Glyn's  stories. 

As  so  many  New  Yorkers  come  from 
elsewhere,  New  York  can't  find  out  just 
which  writer  is  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
and  has,  therefore,  little  or  no  local  pride 
in  any  particular  writer.  It  has  its  fa- 
vourites, but  the  place  of  their  nativity 
is  not  a  factor  in  their  popularity,  as  it 
often  is  elsewhere.  New  York  shares 
with  other  cities  a  liking  for  such  writers 
as  Edith  Wharton,  Robert  Herrick,  Jef- 
frey Farnol,  Winston  Churchill,  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  David  Graham  Phillips,  and 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  whose  books  ap- 
peal more  strongly  to  the  sophisticated 
tastes  of  the  big  town,  rather  than  to  the 
readers  in  smaller  cities  or  rural  districts. 

In  a  city  as  large  as  New  York,  certain 
little  individual  zones  of  reading  tastes 
show  themselves  within  the  town  itself. 
These  are  more  apparent  to  librarians 
than  to  book-sellers  or  publishers.  One 
amusing  instance  of  the  kind  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
which  is  Staten  Island.  Staten  Island 
was  a  flourishing  rural  community  while 
New  York  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is 
still  a  rural  community.  In  its  book  pref- 
eiences  it  resembles  the  isolated  rural 
communities  all  over  the  country  far 
more  than  it  does  the  great  seething  town 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  adores  The 
Rosary,  and  the  books  of  Harold  Bell 
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Wright,  typical  favourites  of  rural  com- 
munities everywhere. 

With  its  many  schools  and  its  vast  li- 
brary system,  New  York  is  an  excellent 
market  for  serious  books.  But  in  these, 
too,  it  shows  definite  likings.  It  prefers 
its  serious  reading  to  have  a  practical 
side,  the  utilitarian,  rather  than  the  meta- 
physical, attracts.it.  It  leaves  it  to  Bos- 
ton to  develop  a  cult  for  Nietzsche,  but 
itself  is  greatly  interested  in  the  Montes- 
sori  Method,  just  at  present  the  best- 
seller among  non-fictional  books. 

II 

Boston  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  catholic  book  town  in  the  United 
States.     Which  is  natural  in  a  city  thai 
divides  its  favours  equally  between  Ib- 
sen,  Browning,  and   the  latest  baseball 
star.    But  Boston  has  also  the  reputation 
of  offering  a  sure  and  steady  market  for 
"Highbrow"  literature,  be  it  fictional  or 
non-fictional.     In  regard  to  its  reading 
tastes  Boston  lives  up  to  its  position  as 
the  Hub  of  Culture.     It  knows  what  it 
owes  to  itself,  and  is  willing  to  spend 
money  on  its  avowed  preferences.     But 
it  will  also  read  lighter  literature,  par- 
ticularly during  the  baseball  season,  when 
there  is  so  little  of  the  lesiure  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  of  a  serious  book. 
Once  the  baseball  season  is  over,  how- 
ever, Boston  prefers  novels  that  appeal  to 
the  intellect.     It   really  and  truly  likes 
and  understands  Henry  James,  but   its 
heart  is  always  ready  to  respond   to  a 
touch  of  sentiment.     For  the  intellectual 
centre  of  the  East  put  aside  its  pride  of 
leadership  and  humbly  followed  Minne- 
apolis in  booming  Boh,  Son  of  Battle. 
The  Western  city  discovered  that  charm- 
ing book  after   it  had  languished  some 
months  unnoticed,  and  Boston  fell  in  line 
promptly  with  hearty  appreciation.    Bos- 
ton liked  Stover  at  Yale  better  than  it  did 
To  M.  L.  C.  although  it  accorded  the 
latter  book  a  cordial  reception.    It  shows 
a    faithful,    steady   liking   for   Margaret 
Deland's  novels.     Like  New  York,  it  is 
hospitable  to  foreign  authors  of  promise, 
and  it  extended  the  hand  of  welcome  to 
William  De  Morgan  and  Jeffrey  Farnol, 
while  the  Middle  West  looked  on  uncer- 
tain.    Boston  likes  Yeats  and  Zangwill, 
but  on  the  whole  does  not  make  as  good 


a  showing  in  the  reading  of  published 
plays  as  does  Chicago.  This  is  another 
of  the  exceptions  to  any  rule  of  taste. 
For  the  liking  for  published  plays  shows 
a  high  state  of  mental  development,  and 
yet  Chicago  goes  ahead  of  Boston  here. 
Boston  is  not  as  large  a  distributing 
centre  as  are  New  York  and  Chicago, 
which  makes  its  preferences  a  truer  guide 
to  the  individual  taste  of  the  city  itself. 
It  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  evince 
local  pride  in  a  native-born  author.  As 
an  instance,  it  buys  fully  one-third  of  all 
the  copies  that  are  sold  of  Percy  Mac- 
kaye's  books.  But  then  again  Boston 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  like 
stories  with  local  setting.  The  delightful 
Phoebe  and  Ernest  books  by  Inez 
Haynes  Gillmore.  with  a  setting  of  Bos- 
ton suburbs,  do  not  sell  nearly  as  w^ell  in 
Boston  as  thev  do  in  the  Middle  West. 

In  some  respects  Boston  epitomises 
the  reading  tastes  of  New  England  gen- 
erally, although  it  is  much  more  catholic. 
New  England's  reading  tastes  are  serious 
as  a  rule.  But  it  has  little  taste  for  sto- 
ries of  local  setting  and  shows  resent- 
ment of  criticism  oif  local  conditions.  It 
has,  however,  recently  made  a  notable  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  Joseph  Lincoln, 
whose  Cape  Cod  fisher  stories  first  sprang 
into  popularity  in  the  very  locality  they 
portrav.  The  growing  interest  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  works  throughout  the  country 
seems  to  disprove  the  assertion  of  many 
publishers  that  New  England,  as  a  set- 
ting for  a  novel,  does  not  interest  any 
p^rt  of  the  country  particularly.  New 
England  reads  much,  but  buys  books  very 
slowly  and  carefully,  liking  them  for 
their  contents  rather  than  for  their  ap- 
pearance. The  handsome  gift  lx)ok  with 
the  well-worn  or  unimportant  text  is  a 
drug  in  the  New  England  market.  New 
England  shares  with  the  Atlantic  Coast 
generally  a  liking  for  foreign  authors 
pnd  foreign  settings.  And  it  feels  the  in- 
fluence of  the  immense  amount  of  book 
advertising  which  is  so  concentrated  in 
the  East  that  it  becomes  a  large  factor 
in  bonk-buving  there. 

Philadelphia,  in  spite  of  its  proximity 
to  New  York,  shows  a  considerable 
amount  of  independence.  In  general  it 
partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Eastern  Coast,  but  it  likes  some  books 
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that  New  York  does  not  seem  to  care 
for,  and  pushes  them  through  to  popu- 
larity. An  instance  of  this  was  shown 
by  the  selling  of  a  success  of  some  years 
back,  The  Divine  Fire,  by  May  Sinclair. 
Every  week  for  several  months  the 
Wanamaker  Company  ordered  one  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  book.  Ninety  of  them 
were  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  store  and 
ten  in  New  York.  It  was  Philadelphia 
that  discovered  the  book  in  the  first  place. 
Philadelphia  is  a  stronghold  of  popu- 
larity for  the  books  of  Owen  Wister, 
and  recently  it  has  shown  that  it  prefers 
Stover  at  Yale  to  To  M.  L.  C,  in  this 
respect  agreeing  with  Boston  rather  than 
with  New  York.  With  the  other  Eastern 
cities  it  buys  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  novels  of  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  but  it  has 
not  been  as  much  interested  in  The  Pa- 
trician, by  John  Galsworthy,  as  have  Bos- 
ton and  New  York. 

Ill 

The  South,  although  belonging  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  in  part,  shows  a  great 
many  individual  preferences.  It  is  a 
heavy  buyer  of  fiction,  preferring  the 
emotional  love  storv.  The  South  is  in- 
tensely  loyal  to  its  own  writers,  and  local 
pride  is  an  important  factor  in  the  book 
buying.  The  South  will  endure  any  criti- 
cism, adverse  or  favourable,  in  a  book 
written  by  a  born  Southerner,  but  it  re- 
sents bitterly  Southern  stories  that  are 
written  by  outsiders.  It  has  its  local  au- 
thors and  local  preferences.  Thomas 
Dixon,  for  instance,  sells  best  in  the 
South,  wherever  the  theme  of  his  books 
is  a  burning  question.  For  in  the  case 
of  this  writer  the  problem  presented 
often  overcomes  the  human  interest. 
One  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  fact 
that  the  South  is  the  heaviest  buyer  of 
its  own  authors*  products,  is  shown  by 
Corra  Harris,  whose  books  sell  better 
West  of  the  Mississippi  than  they  do 
throughout  the  South. 

The  South  is  an  excellent  market  for 
the  expensive  gift  book  which  New  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  will  not  take.  The 
Southerner  likes  to  spend  money  on  his 
best  girl  and  buvs  her  a  pretty  book  for 
the  parlour  table  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  contents. 

Chicago  IS  the  great  distributing  cen- 


tre of  all  the  West,  and  also  an  active 
publishing  centre  for  many  books  popu- 
lar throughout  the  Western  States  of 
which  the  East  never  hears.  Chicago 
reads  more  published  plays  than  any 
other  American  city,  a  fact  which  may 
be  due  to  the  many  theatrical  experiments 
for  which  Chicago  has  recently  become 
famous.  Chicago  sets  the  pace  for  the 
Middle  West  more  definitely  than  any  of 
the  great  Eastern  cities  influence  their 
surrounding  States,  and  its  likes  and  dis- 
likes are  felt  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Middle  West 
likes  adventure  stories  with  plenty  of  go 
in  them,  and  it  is  strongly  patriotic.  It 
has  little  interest  in  foreign  authors,  but 
prefers  American  stories  written  by 
Americans.  It  shows  strong  local  pride, 
in  diflPerent  localities,  in  the  native-born 
author.  The  rural  districts  resemble 
those  of  the  East  in  their  fondness  for 
the  love  storv  with  a  sentimental  and 
slightly  religious  touch.  This  sort  of 
story  seems  to  make  the  reader  in  the 
small  town  and  in  the  rural  district  feel 
that  he  is  enjoying  himself  while  at  the 
same  time  experiencing  a  moral  uplift. 
George  Barr  McCutcheon  is  a  strong  fa- 
vourite throughout  the  Middle  West. 
Not  that  the  Middle  West  appears'  to 
have  any  wide  interest  in  princesses  as  a 
general  thing.  But  this  particular  writer 
seems  to  portray  a  princess  as  the  Mid- 
dle West  likes  to  imagine  her,  so  he  is 
read  with  aviditv. 

Certain  localities  throughout  the 
centre  portion  of  the  countrv  show  in- 
dividual likings  generally  influenced  by 
local  patriotism.  The  preference  of 
Denver  and  Cleveland  for  Edna  Ferber, 
the  particular  spots  elsewhere  that  show 
a  strong  fancv  for  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  Woodrow,  Zona  Gale,  and  Susan 
Gla spell,  are  cases  in  point. 

A  neculiarity  of  the  reading  zones  of 
the  West  which  is  not  noticeable  in  the 
East,  is  the  strong:  personal  influence  of 
the  bookseller  and  the  reviewer.  In  the 
East  the  last-named  individual,  if  he  be 
conscientious,  is  often  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  the  utter  futilitv  of  his  labour. 
It  may  come  as  a  crumb  of  comfort  to 
him  to  know  that  there  are  certain  re- 
viewers, notably  in  Denver,  New  Or- 
leans, Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  whose 
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criticism  can  make  or  kill  a  book.  They 
have  really  achieved  the  ultimate  ideal 
of  every  honest  reviewer — to  become  a 
leader  of  literary  taste. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  a  larger  reading 
zone  of  itself,  subdivided  into  smaller 
zones  showing  the  greatest  diversity  of 
taste.  The  Northwest  Coast,  Washing- 
ton and'  Oregon,  likes  adventure  stories 
and  also  likes  to  read  about  itself.  Rex 
Beach  first  came  into  favour  in  the  very 
locality  that  he  best  portrays,  and  Jack 
London  has  always  been  cordially  re- 
ceived there.  A  propos  of  this  virile  and 
versatile  writer  it  may  be  interesting  to 
learn  that  his  South  Sea  Island  stories 
have  aroused  strong  resentment  among 
the  reading  public  in  those  islands.  But 
in  the  Northwestern  States,  and  particu- 
larly over  the  border  in  Canada,  they  are 
strong  for  London. 

The  Northwest  Coast  and  a  part  of 
California,  allowing  for  individual  dif- 
ferences, represent  largely  the  taste  of 
the  Middle  West.  But  as  we  go  further 
South  we  come  to  a  transplanted  bit  of 
the  East  in  Los  Angeles.  Next  to 
Boston,  Los  Angeles  is  the  best  book 
town  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  great 
number  of  wealthy  people  from  the 
large  centres  elsewhere,  particularly 
from  the  Eastern  cities,  who  now  spend 
a  part  or  all  of  the  year  in  Los  Angeles 
or  Southern  California.  These  people 
represent  what  might  be  termed  the  cul- 
tured taste  of  the  country,  and  they  de- 
mand the  sort  of  books  they  have  always 
read.  Working  in  with  this  influence  as 
a  factor  in  the  sort  of  books  Los  Angeles 
buvs,  is  the  personal  influence  of  the 
well-known  bookseller,  Mr.  C.  C.  Parker. 
This  highly  cultivated  and  keenly  intel- 
ligent man  makes  an  art,  as  well  as  a 
business,  of  his  bookselling,  and  he  is  an 
important  factor  in  moulding  literary 
taste  in  Los  Angeles.  As  an  instance, 
there  is  one  large  alcove  in  Mr.  Parker's 
store  which  is  completely  lined  with  pub- 
lished plays.  His  preference  for  this 
sort  of  book  makes  Los  Angeles  a  close 
second  to  Chicago  in  the  buying  of  pub- 
lisTied  plays. 


The  Pacific  Coast  shares  with  some  of 
the  Eastern  cities  its  preference,  among 
serious  works,  for  books  on  Socialism 
and  Agriculture.  These  are  more  often 
asked  for  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
in  fact,  than  any  other  sort  of  non-fic- 
tional book.  The  gentleman  farmer  of 
the  East  and  the  professional  farmer  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  West  are  greedy  for 
works  on  agriculture,  while  the  general 
impulse  for  discussion^and  public  under- 
standing of  public  questions,  noticeable 
now  throughout  the  Middle  and  Far 
West,  gives  rise  to  a  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  all  sorts  of  works  oh 
economics. 

Scattered  in  among  these  general  evi- 
dences of  local  reading  tastes  are  pe- 
culiar manifestations  of*  the  personal 
influence  of  some  reviewer  or  book- 
seller, shown  in  the  "Best  Selling"  lists. 
Waco,  Texas,  for  instance  goes  on 
record  with  a  recent  preference  for  The 
Writings  of  Brann,  the  Iconoclast,  while 
Norfolk,  in  sunny  Virginia,  has  taken  a 
sudden  fancy  to  a  book  entitled  The  Spell 
of  the  Yukon,  This  last  may  have  been 
influenced  by  a  spell  of  hot  weather.  The 
people  of  California  have  recently  been 
buying  more  Kipling  than  has  the  East. 

Throughout  the  country  novels  of  the 
problem  type  find  more  readers  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  cer- 
tain recent  stories  of  adventure,  such  as 
Frederick  Palmer's  On  the  Pass,  hold- 
ing its  own  in  the  best-selling  lists  just 
now.  find  the  best  audiences  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

A  great  many  well-known  authors  of 
the  present  day  seem  to  make  a  universal 
appeal,  as  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  particular  locality 
which  admires  them  more  than  does  any 
other.  Booth  Tarkington,  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White,  O.  Henry,  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  are 
among  the  writers  who  cannot  be  tabu- 
hted  as  belonging  to  anv  particular  zone. 
They  find  a  ready  audience  everywhere 
for  any  new  book  which  they  write,  and 
the  diflference  in  the  amount  of  buying 
is  not  sufficient  in  any  locality  to  form  a 
basis  for  a  judgment  of  individual  taste. 


THE  PERSONAL  LOTI 


BY  STUART  HENRV 


HIERRE  LOTI,  the  Ute- 
Brary  master  of  the 
1  French  navy,  who  has 
Bjust  arrived  in  New 
lYork  to  superintend  the 
jproduclioii  of  one  of  his 

Bplays,  is  a  short,  slender 

man,  plus  whatever  added  flesh  his  sixty- 
three  years  may  have  latterly  brought  him 
by  mere  reason  of  elderliness.  He  is 
very  quick,  lively,  in  his  movements. 
This  must  be  harmonised  with  the  silent 
air  of  melancholy  which  envelops  his 
face  and  characterises  his  personality. 
His  look,  his  aura,  are  the  expression  of 
a  profound  and  hopeless  sadness  as  radi- 
cal and  ineradicable  as  that  of  any  Ger- 
man philosopher  of  pessimism. 

He  has  the  delicate,  quite  graceful 
manners  of  a  woman,  as  is  habitual  with 
Frenchmen  as  they  appear  to  our  mascu- 
line race.  He  occupies  little  space  with 
his  motions  and  movings  about.  He  has 
a  quiet,  frail  voice.  And  then  there  is  his 
famous  shyness.  He  is  extremely  retir- 
ing. He  is  naturally  in  a  state  of  hesi- 
tation, genuinely  more  or  less  abashed. 
This  personal  modesty,'  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, explains  how  he  comes  about  by 
his  curious  pen  name.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  in  his  nation's  navy, 
the  energetic  young  Julien  Viaud  was  so 
exceedingly  timid  that  his  comrades 
scornfully  called  him  Loti — -the  name  of 
a  little  flower  in  India  which  discreetly 
hides  itself.  lie  bravely  adopted  the 
name  when  he  published  his  first  book  in 
1879 — thirty-three  years  ago — at  the  age 
of  twenty- nine. 

The  writer  well  remembers  his  extreme 
illness  at  ease  in  the  first  three  or  four 
years  whenever  he  appeared  at  the 
French  Academy,  It  is  true  he  rarely 
attended,  living  far  from  Paris,  and  be- 
ing usually  kept  wide  of  the  civilised 
world  by  his  naval  duties.  He  was  then 
a  stranger  in  the  French  capital,  know- 
ing none  of  the  great  literary  Gauls  with 
whom  he  had  been,  almost  without  no- 
tice, called  upon  to  associate  among  the 
Forty  Immortals.     He  was  not  a  little 


affrighted  by  those  solemn,  austere  scenes 
in  that  sombre  little  temple  where  the 
French  belletristic  gods  are  wont  to  as- 
semble as  on  Parnassus,  With  his  hair 
worn,  in  revenge,  most  fiercely  in  the 
pompadour  style  in  those  days,  he  would 
sit  solitary  and  alone  in  one  of  the  empty 
rows  of  consecrated  seats,  high  up  and 
at  the  back  in  the  assembly.  He  would 
look  alarmed,  much  as  a  small  squirrel 
suddenly  imprisoned  in  a  cage. 

Much  curiosity  and  amusement  were, 
indeed,  created  in  Paris  when  Pierre 
Loti  was  received  there  at  the  Academy 
in  1891  and  delivered  the  customary  ad- 
dress on  the  departed  member  whose 
seat  he  was  taking.  He  had  come  from 
the  briny  waters  of  southwest  France. 
He  had  dwelt  on  the  ocean  and  not  on  the 
Paris  boulevards.  He  had  sprung  quite 
spontaneously  and  by  himself  alone  from 
the  sea  (could  we  so  appropriately  say 
soil  in  his  case?)  of  French  literature. 
He  was  not  a  creature  of  salons,  or  bred 
on  critics'  books,  or  learned  in  the  pedan- 
tic ways  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Accordingly  he  approached,  at  the 
Academy,  the  whole  difficult  heights  and 
"finnicky"  finish  of  it  all  at  one  mo.st  ap- 
palling swoop,  to  speak  loosely.  And 
Paris  laughed  politely  in  its  lace  sleeves 
at  this  soaring  novice  in  its  very  midst. 
For  Loti,  in  his  reception  address, 
showed  that  he  was  quite  innocently  un- 
aware of  many  unwritten  conventional 
things  and  open  secrets  of  the  literary 
existence  in  Lutetia ;  and,  with  a  per- 
verse contrariety,  he  emphasised  some- 
what elaborately  some  things  that  every 
one  there  had  known  ever  since  the 
cradle.  Paris  had  thus  refreshingly 
caught  up  to  its  bas  bleu  and  always  per- 
fumed bosom  a  rare,  exotic  species,  and 
it  was  a  diversion  for  a  time. 

But  Loti  was  very,  very  clever.  Mod- 
estly and  very  irreproachably  he  soon 
made  the  most  of  everything — of  his 
navy  existence,  of  his  museum  home 
down  at  Rochefort  on  the  sea,  and  above 
all  of  his  beautiful,  sad  sentimentality 
which    has    always    distracted    French 
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women  with  an  irresistible  love  for  his 
melancholy  art  and  his  melancholy  soul. 
His  attractive  eyes  would,  by  the  way, 
emphasise  this  effect  with  the  fair  sex. 
They  are  his  finest  feature — pronounced, 
of  a  brown  temper,  large,  liquid  and  in- 
nocent as  a  gazelle's,  and  all  the  more 
striking  because  of  his  smallness  of  size. 

Loti  was  born  in  the  celebrated  French 
Protestant  city  of  Rochefort,  where  he 
has  always  lived  when  at  home.  He 
came  of  a  very  stiff  Protestant  family, 
but  he  has  lost  all  piousness  long  ago,  if 
he  ever  possessed  any.  He  has  no  re- 
ligion whatever.  Not  only  this,  but  his 
books  trouble  themselves  precious  little 
about  what  is  moral  or  immoral.  They 
simply  go  right  along  unconcernedly, 
like  Nature.  In  this  he  is  the  true  tra- 
ditional sailor  who  has  a  wife  in  every 
port  and  the  reputed  morals  of  the  wan- 
dering sea  life  and  is  only  moved  witli 
profound  feelings  when  he  sails  out  of  a 
beloved  harbour  which  he  is  not  to  see 
ag^in  for  five  years — or  never. 

This  leads  up,  in  truth,  to  a  curious 
fact.  Loti  is  distinctly  a  woman's  author, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  his  books  are 
most  widely  translated  in  several  tongues, 
and  yet  they  are  bereft  of  any  religious 
or  moral  sentiments  or  aspirations.  The 
literary  Loti.  with  all  his  blue  dreams  and 
his  etherealised  thoughts,  has  never  tried 
to  make  any  one  better.  He  seems  to 
have  been  resolutely  determined  to  leave 
the  world  precisely  as  he  found  it,  only 
better  known. 

He  has  seen  active  service  in  war,  hav- 
ing made  the  campaign  of  Tonkin,  which 
incidentally  got  him  in  official  disgrace 
for  a  year.  This  was  caused  by  his  writ- 
ing to  the  Figaro  criticisms  of  the  be- 
behaviour  of  the  French  soldiers  in  a 
certain  action.  Loti  has  been  "captain  of 
a  vessel"  in  the  navy  since  1906.  His  life 
on  the  sea  is,  of  course,  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  his  literary  produc- 
tion. Year  after  year  he  has  sat  out  upon 
his  deck  describing^  right  at  hand  the  mar- 
velous, unpaintable  sunrises  and  sunsets 
of  the  tropics  and  the  Orient  as  has  no 
other  min  in  French  literature. 

And  in  the  far-off  ports  he  has  had 
months  of  leisure  to  describe  the  strange 
young  women  of  dusky  skins,  whom  he 
frankly  loved  in  French  sailor  marriage 


fashion.  He  approached  each  of  these 
successive  idyls  of  his  heart  with  an 
aspect  of  sadness,  and  wept  with  each 
inamorata  in  genuine  tears  of  salt  when 
he  quitted  her  harbour.  Frankness,  gen- 
tleness, beauty  and  lack  of  any  profound- 
ness characterise  these  pictured  episodes 
and  inventions  of  his  wandering  career, 
his  mark  of  genius  lying  in  his  descrip- 
tions. 

Ideas  do  not  signalise  Loti's  shelfful 
of  books.  He  is  wanting  in  intellectuality 
as  he  is  wanting  entirely  in  humour.  He 
is  a  poet,  a  painter  of  colours,  of  senti- 
ment (always  of  a  feminine  tournure), 
of  dissolving  landscapes  and  seascapes 
swathed  in  a  wealth  of  gorgeous  hues. 
He  has  bathed  the  whole  Levant  in  the 
tears  of  sentimentality.  And  all  the 
while  retrospective  regrets  at  the  futility 
of  human  existence  has  served  as  his  con- 
ventional excuse. 

He  is  thus  a  latter-day  Romantic,  rep- 
resenting that  phase  of  French  Roma'nti- 
cism  which  reached  out  to  the  Orient. 
Nearly  always  dealing  with  impressions, 
with  what  is  fugitive  and  fleeting  in 
aspect  like  his  amours,  and  with  what  is 
born  and  bred  of  memory  and  distance, 
Pierre  Loti  more  narrowly  belongs  to  the 
Impressionist  period  of  the  i89o's,'when 
the  Pointillistes  and  all  such  kin  abounded 
in  France. 

He  is  a  great  romancer,  the  French 
seeming  to  consider  Pecheur  d'Islande 
fi886)  and  Mon  frire  Yves  (1892)  as 
his  best  two  works.  Loti  is  only  sec- 
ondarily a  dramatist.  His  first  play — a 
Hugruenot  play — was  only  brought  out  in 
Paris  in  i8q8.  And  h  propos,  being  quite 
familiar  with  our  language,  he  has  done 
the  Ensflish  race  the  honour  of  translating 
Kificf  Lear  into  French,  with  the  aid  of 
a  French  collaborator.  The  translation 
is  in  prose  and  vcrv  accurately  done.  It 
is  characteristic  of  his  sad  nature  that  he 
should  have  selected  the  most  woebegone 
offering  in  our  literature. 

But  Loti's  instinct  is  descriotive,  not 
dramatic.  He  lacks  the  ramming  force, 
the  impact,  the  strict  hard  sense  of  com- 
pression necessary  to  get  himself  with 
g^reat  success  into  the  strait-iackets  of  the 
Paris  drama,  with  all  its  rigid  and  pitiless 
rules  and  regulations.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
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attention  to  the  stage  in  his  latter  years. 
He  did  a  Chinese  drama,  for  instance, 
with  Judith  Gautier,  the  handsome 
daughter  of  Theophile.  And  Antoine 
has  looked  upon  him  with  favour.  For 
that  matter,  he  has  that  knack  that  all 
French  writers  seem  to  ix)ssess — the 
knack  of  somehow  being  able  to  write  a 
very  good  play.  The  reason  is  that  the 
race  is  naturally  dramatic. 

It  is  with  his  romances  that  Pierre  Loti 
will  live — his  exotic  romances  usually  of 
the  equatorial  lands,  and  realms  of  the 
hot  eastern  suns.  His  novellettes  ex- 
pressed emotions  that  were  new  to  the 
Parisians.  He  painted  the  barbaric  life 
as  well  as  the  barbaric  aspects  of  Orien- 
tal countries,  waters  and  forests.  He 
always  did  this  with  a  large,  tender  and 
fluid  brush,  drenching  the  scenes  well 
with  the  odorous  dews  of  poetic  longings 
— distillations  that  are  the  fond  nourish- 
ment and  inextinguishable  pleasure  of 
sentimental  women  the  world  over. 

To  the  degree  that  M.  Viaud  is  a 
woman's  writer,  he  is  not  a  man's  author. 
Men  generally  do  not  care  for  his  books. 
He  is  too  gracile,  too  feminine,  too  slen- 
der. He  is  out  of  touch  with  the  big, 
harsh  brutalities  which  most  men  have  to 
be  acquainted  with.  And  since  we  have 
spoken  the  word — is  there  or  is  there 
not  brutalitv  in  Loti's  works?  There 
has    always    been    an    argument    about 


this,  or  about  the  precise  nature  of  his 
brutality. 

Loti  certainly  does  present  a  brutality 
to  the  world  in  his  pages.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  pitiless,  of  the  hardened, 
of  the  unheeding.  But  it  is  a  woman's 
kind  of  brutality,  not  a  man's.  It  is  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive;  negligent 
rather  than  active.  His  Madame  Chry- 
santhcmes  and  his  Madame  Prunes,  with 
their  toyish  names,  impress  one  but 
lightly  as  with  life  in  a  boudoir.  To  hurt 
their  feelings  or  harm  their  lives  would 
seem  only  something  like  abusing  the  ex- 
istence of  a  butterfly. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  frank  and  un- 
concerned sensuality  in  Loti's  books — so 
often  autobiographic — is,  in  fact,  that  he 
never  idealises  love  and  he  never  bru- 
talises  it.  What  makes  them  generally 
so  acceptable,  notwithstanding  their 
tropical  unconvcntionalities  and  their 
free  airs  of  the  high  seas,  is  their  beauti- 
ful stvle.  He  is  a  true  French  artist. 
It  is  his  manner,  not  his  matter,  which 
entices.  He  has  a  rare  and  irresistible 
charm.  Under  it  and  back  of  it  are  his 
extremely  live  sensibilities  and  an  imagi- 
nation that  delights  to  revel  in  the  sensu- 
ously lovely.  He  has  painted  over  and 
over  again  glorious  aand  fragrant  uni- 
verses of  colour  and  feeling  that  nearly 
all  of  us  can  only  dream  of  and  shall 
never  see  or  experience. 


TWO  NEW  WHITTIER  POEMS 


BY  WALTER  JERROLD 


HE  first  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing early  and  hither- 
to unknown  poems  by 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
made  its  appearance  in 
the  London  Literary  Ga- 
zette on  June  19,  1830. 
That  journal  was  then  edited  by  William 
Jordan,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
talents  of  the  well-nigh  forgotten  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon,  who  as  "L.  E.  L."  en- 
joyed considerable  popularity  some  eighty 
years  ago.  In  presenting  the  poem  Jor- 
dan commented  on  it  thus : 


**We  do  not  often  admit  personal  trib- 
fites  into  our  columns;  but  the  poetical 
beauties  of  this  composition,  and  its 
gratifying  character,  as  confirming,  from 
another  hemisphere,  the  fame  attached 
to  the  writings  of  L.  E.  L.,  our  long- 
valued  and  especial  favourite  in  this 
country,  have  induced  us  to  give  it  inser- 
tion. The  author  is  described  to  us,  in 
a  letter  from  Philadelphia,  to  be  a 
'young  American  poet-editor  of  great 
promise*  in  the  United  States ;  and  these 
lines  afford  high  proof  of  talent.'' 

That    "young    American    poet-editor" 
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has  taken  his  place  among  the  most  sig- 
nificant singers  of  his  time — as  far  as  the 
generality  of  readers  is  concerned  the 
author  of  The  Improvatrice  is  forgotten. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'THE 
IMPROVATRICE" 

I  know  thee  not,  high  Spirit!  but  the  sym- 
pathy of  thought 

Hath  often  to  my  hour  of  dreams  thy  living 
presence  brought; 

And  I  feel  that  I  could  love  thee  with  the 
fondness  of  a   brother, 

As  the  sainted  ones  of  Paradise  bear  love  for 
one  another. 

For  I  know  thy  spirit  hath  been  poured  full 
freely  in  thy  song, 

Where  feeling  hath  been  prodigal,  and  pas- 
sion  hath  been    strong — 

That  the  secrets  of  thy  bosom  are  burning  on 
thy  lyre, 

In  the  nature  of  thy  worshipping,  a  ministry 
of  fire. 

Young  priestess  at  a  holy  shrine,  I  scarce  can 
deem  that  years 

So  few  and  beautiful  as  thine  are  registered 
in  tears — 

That  the  gift  of  thy  affections  hath  gone  abroad 
in  vain — 

A  rose-leaf  on  the  autumn  wind — a  foam- 
wreath  on  the  main. 

Yet  blended  with  thy  beautiful  and  intellectual 
lays, 

I  read  a  mournful  consciousness  of  cold  and 
evil  days; 

Of  the  weariness  existence  feels  when  its  sun- 
light has  gone  down, 

And  from  the  autumn  of  the  heart  the  flowers 
of  Hope  are  strewn. 

Of  the  coldness  of  the  hollow  world,  its  van- 
ities that  pass 

Like  tinges  from  the  sunset,  or  night-gems 
from  the  grass — 

Its  mocking  and  unmeaning  praise,  the  flat- 
terer's fatal  art — 

Flowers  madly  to  the  bosom  clasped,  with 
serpents  at  their  heart! 

And  oh !  if  things  like  these  have  been  the 
chasteners  of  thy  years, 

How  hath  thy  woman's  spirit  known  the  bitter- 
ness of  tears! 


How  have  thy  girlhood's  visions — the  warm, 

wild  thought  of  youth. 
Folded  their  sunny  pinions  and  darkened  into 

truth  I 

O  wearily,  most  wearily,  unto  the  child  of  song. 
The  heavy  tide  of  being  rolls,  a  sunless  wave, 

along — 
When   the  promise  of  existence  fades  before 

the  time  of  noon. 
And  the  evening  of  the   soul   comes  on,   un- 

blest  by  star  or  moon! 

God  help  thee  in  thy  weary  way!  and  if  the 

silver  tone 
Of  Fame  hath  music  for  an  ear  so  chastened  as 

thine  own, 
Thou  hast  it  from  another  clime,  where  heart 

and  mind  are  free. 
And    where    the    brave    and    beautiful    have 

bowed  themselves  to  thee. 

And  one   whose  home  hath  been  among  the 

mountains'  of  the  North, 
Where  the  cataract  mocks  the  earthquake,  and 

the  giant  streams  come  forth; 
Where  spirits  in  their   robes  of  flame  dance 

o'er  the  cold  blue  sky. 
And  to  the  many-voiced  storm  the  eagle  makes 

reply ! 

A  worshipper  before  the  shrine  at  which  thy 

spirit  bendeth, 
While  on  its  pure  and  natural  gifts  the  holy 

flame  descendeth. 
Hath  poured  his  tribute  on  his  ear,  as  he  would 

praise  a  star 
Whose   beams    had    wandered    down    to    him 

from  their  blue  home  and  far. 

Lady !  amidst  the  clarion-note  of  well-deserved 

fame. 
It  were,  perhaps,  but  vain  to  hope  this  feeble 

lay  might  claim 
A  portion  of  thy  fair  regard,  or  win  a  thought 

of  thine 
To  linger  on  a  gift  so  frail  and  dissonant  as 

mine. 
But  onward  in  thy  skyward  path — a  thousand 

eyes  shall  turn 
To  where,  like  heaven's  unwasting  stars,  thy 

gifts  of  spirit  bum — 
A  thousand  hearts  shall  wildlv  thrill  where'er 

thy  lays  are  known, 
And   stately   manhood  blend   its  praise   with 

woman's  gentler  tone. 
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Farewell !  the  hand  that  traces  this  may  perish 
e'er  life's  noon. 

And  the  spirit  that  hath  guided  it  may  be  for- 
got as  soon — 

Forgotten  with  its  lofty  hopes — the  fevered 
dream  of  mind — 

Unnoted,  stealing  to  the  dead  without  a  name 
behind. 

But  thou  upon  the  human  heart,  in  characters 

of  flame, 
And  on  the  heaven  of  intellect,  hast  registered 

thy  name; 
The  gifted  ones  of  fallen  earth  shall  worship 

at  thy  shrine, 
And  sainted  spirits  joy  to  hold  companionship 

with  thine. 

J.  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  8th  of  ist  Month, 
1830. 

The  poet  was  unduly  modest  in  con- 
templating his  own  fame,  and  overcon- 
fident in  predicting  that  of  the  lady  whom 
he  addressed.  How  it  was  that  the  sec- 
ond and  stronger  of  these  two  trouvailles 
reached  England  there  is  now  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  It  was  written  a  couple 
of  months  earlier  than  the  personal  trib- 
ute, but  made  its  appearance  a  few 
months  later  in  the  pages  of  the  Literary 
Souvenir  for  the  year  1831. 

THE   INDIAN  GIRL'S   LAMENT 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER 

An  Indian  girl,  and  the  last  of  the  Red 
Indians,  or  Boeothicks,  recently  died  at  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  Her  tribe,  the  aborig- 
ines of  Newfoundland,  never  held  intercourse 
with  any  other  tribe,  or  with  the  Europeans 
around  them. 

The  moons  of  autumn  wax  and  wane: — the 
hollow  sound  of  floods 

Is  borne  upon  the  mournful  wind ;  and  broadly 
on  the  woods 

The  changes  of  the  changeful  leaves — ^those 
painted  flowers  of  frost 

Before  the  round  and  yellow  sun,  how  beauti- 
ful, are  tossed! 

The  morning  breaketh  with  the  same  broad 
pencilling  of  sky. 

And  blushes  through  its  golden  clouds,  as  the 
great  sun  goes  by; 

And  evening  lingers  in  the  west,  more  beauti- 
ful than  dreams 


That  whisper  of  the  Spirit  Land — its  wilder- 
ness and  streams! 

A  little  time — another  moon — the  forests  will 
be  sad; 

The  streams  will  mourn  the  pleasant  light  that 
made  their  journey  glad; 

The  moon  will  faintly  lighten  up,  the  sunlight 
glisten  cold, 

And  wane  into  the  western  sky,  without  its 
autumn  gold: 

And  yet  I  weep  not  for  the  sign  of  Desola- 
tion near, 

The  ruin  of  my  hunter  race  may  only  ask  a 
tear: 

The  wailing  streams  will  laugh  again, — the 
naked   trees  put  on 

The  beauty  of  their  summer-green,  beneath 
the  summer  sun ; 

The  morning  clouds  will  yet  again  their  crim- 
son draperies  fold. 

The  star  of  sunset  smile  once  more,  a  diamond 
set  in  gold ! 

But  never  for  the  forest  path,  or  for  the 
mountain's   breath 

The  mighty  of  our  race  shall  leave  the  Hunt- 
ing-ground of  Death. 

I  know  the  tale  my  fathers  told — the  legend  of 

our  fame — 
The   glory   of   our   spotless   race,   before   the 

"Pale  Ones"  came; 
When,  asking  fellowship  with  none,  by  turns 

the  foe  of  all. 
With  Ocean  rearing  up  around  its  dark,  eternal 

wall, 
Companionless  and  terrible,  our  warriors  stood 

alone. 
And  from  the  Big  Lakes  to  the  sea,  the  green 

earth  was  their  own. 

Where  are  they  now?     Around  the  changed 

and  stranger-peopled  isle 
A   thousand    graves    are   strewn   beneath   the 

mournful  autumn's  smile ; 
The  bow  of  strength  is  buried  with  the  calumet 

and  spear. 
And   the    spent   arrow    slumbereth,    forgetful 

of  the  deer; 
The  last  canoe  is  rotting  by  the  lake  it  glided 

o'er, 
When  dark-eyed  maidens  sweetly  sang  its  wel- 
come from  the  shore: 
The  footprints  of  the  Hunter-race   from  all 

the  hills   are  gone, — 
Their  offering  to  the   Spirit  Land  hath  left 

the  altar  stone; 
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abiding      To  i 


The  ashes  of  the  Council-fire  have  no  abiding  To  mourn  its  faded  sislerhood,  and  wrestle 

token,  with  the  wind. 

The  song  of  War  halh  died  away — the  Pow-  Lo !  from  the  Spirit  Land  I  hear  the  music  of 

wah's  charm  is  broken;^  the  blest; 

The  startled  war-whoop  cometh  not  upon  tfie  The  holy  faces  of  the  loved  are  beaming  from 

slnrllcd  air,—  the  west; 


The  ancient   woods  ar 
Ones"  gather  ther 


And  who  is  left  to  n 


Whose  life  is  waning  unto  death,  like  yonder 

sinking  sun  ! 
A  broken  reed — a  bliglitcd  flower — that  linger- 
eth  still  behind, 


iinishing — the  "Pale       A  Voice  is  on  the  autumnal  wind^t  calleth 

Ere  the  cheek  hath  lost  its  freshness,  and  the 
1  tor  this?     A  soli-  raven  tress  is  grey — 

Ere  the   weight  of   years  hath   bowed  me,  or 

the  sunny  eye  is  dim. 
The  Father  of  my  People  is  calUng  me  lo  him ! 


Haverhill,  Massachit: 


.,  November,  iSag. 


THE  TRIUMPH   OF  WHISTLER 


BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 


death. 


BE  being  dead  yet  speak- 
"  fJever  were  tliese 
H  words  better  exempli- 
itied  than  in  the  case  of 
BWhistler.  It  is  true 
Bthat  but  nine  short  years 
9  have  passed  since  his 
these  nine  years  great 
things  have  happened  to  the  memory  of 
the  artist  whom  Sir.  E.  J.  Poynter  in- 
sulted by  calling  "the  Idle  Apprentice," 
after  his  death  at  an  Academy  banquet; 
though  Whistlers  greatness  as  an  artist 
was  acknowledged  before  the  close  of  his 
life  he  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
his  place  was  among  the  great.  His  em- 
inence among  artists  is  now  assured,  as 
almost  al!  his  most  important  canvases 
have  been  secureii  by  the  most  important 
galleries  of  the  world.  His  few  great 
pictures  still  in  private  collections  would 
at  once  be  acquired  by  other  great  gal- 
leries if  they  could  be  ac(]uired.  And 
nothing  counts  more  for  the  fame  of  an 
attist  than  to  live,  hung  in  a  great  col- 
lection, with  the  great  works  of  all  ages 
and  all  lands. 

In  portraiture,  in  his  nocturnes  and 
marines,  he  is  the  modern  master. 

In  etching  he  is  the  supreme  artist  of 
all  time  and  his  supremacy  is  universally 
acknowledged. 

Mr.  Pennell  is  joint  author  with  Elizabeth 
Robins  Pennell  of  the  Aulkorisrd  Life  of 
Whistler. — Editob  of  The  Bookman. 


His  pastels  and  water  colours  and 
lithographs  are  among  the  triumphs  of 
the  art  of  our  day. 

His  works  thus  cover  nearly  every 
phase  of  the  graphic  arts,  but  as  he  him- 
self has  said,  "the  man  who  can't  paint 
everything  can't  paint  anything." 

In  literature — for  he  was  no  mere 
painter — "The  Ten  O'clock"  and  "The 
Gentle  Art"  are  classics  that,  founded  on 
the  rock  of  tradition,  will  endure  forever. 

By  his  personality  and  his  wit  he  will 
live  with  Drs,  Cellini  and  Johnson, 

But  this  is  not  all. 

His  theories  are  accepted  by  those  who 
never  knew  be  propounded  them,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  have  always  known  he 
was  right  when  he  uttered  them. 

His  sayings — and  the  things  he  never 
could  have  said— are  the  stock-in-trade 
of  the  journalist  and  the  author,  now 
they  have  ceased  reviling  him — revihng 
the  very  things  they  now  quote  and 
praise. 

His  pictures,  which  for  years  he  could 
not  sell,  are  found  in  reproductions  in 
every  home  and  on  endless  postcards. 

His  etchings  and  lithographs  are  the 
base  of  every  collection — and  their  pos- 
session the  ambition  of  every  collector. 

Surrounding,  and  growing  amid,  these 
facts  are  the  strangest  fictions,  for  to  the 
world  he  was  a  man  of  mystery,  and 
from  this  mystery  fantastic  tales  are  be- 
ing woven. 
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Though  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  his 
spirit  broods  over  the  world,  and,  as  in 
his  life,  everything  that  happens  in  the 
world  of  art,  almost,  revolves  around  his 
work  and  his  word,  and  he,  as  always, 
is  the  subject  of  controversy,  quotation, 
contention  and  appreciation  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  right,  and  to  carry  on  tradi- 
tion, which,  as  he  said,  carries  everything 
onward. 

4c  4(  4c  *  * 

The  tributes  to  his  memory  in  writing 
are  endless  and  increase  year  by  year. 
To  most  men  a  biography  is  the  end  of  a 
life,  the  pigeonholing  of  a  personage. 
Whistler  has  been  the  inspiration  of  a 
whole  library  of  literature,  and  what 
passes  for  it.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  The  Bookman,  this  literarj  tribute 
to  his  memory  is  astounding — and  there- 
fore worth  discussing — and  it  has,  save 
by  us  in  The  Life,  scarcely  been  referred 
to.  In  the  nine  year3  between  sixteen 
and  twenty  complete  books  about  him 
have  been  published. 

Within  a  short  time  after  his  death  the 
first  volume  appeared — The  Art  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  by  Messrs.  Way  and 
Dennis,  who  say  their  book  was  prepared 
before  his  death  with  the  intention  of 
submitting  it  to  him.  Fortunately,  or  un- 
fortunately, they  did  not  do  so,  for  Mr. 
Way  had  broken  with  Whistler,  and  Mr. 
Dennis,  I  do  not  think,  had  ever  met  him. 
Still  another  chapter  of  The  Gentle  Art 
was  lost  to  the  world  because  he  was 
not  consulted,  but  the  book  was  interest- 
ing, especially  the  part  about  lithography, 
and  it  went  through  several  editions. 

Then  came  the  "quick  and  ready"  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes,  with  Whistler  as  I 
Knew  Him,  though  no  one  I  ever  met 
could  recognise  Mr.  Menpes's  portrait. 
This  volume  was  saved  by  its  illustra- 
tions, and  it  is  extraordinary  that  it — in 
the  large  paper  edition — was  a  failure, 
for  it  contained  an  original  etching,  "The 
Menpes  Children,"  by  Whistler;  but  the 
text  still  lingers  in  my  memory,  as  does 
much  of  the  Menpes's  family  writing — a 
strange  thing,  but  their  own.  An  inun- 
dation followed.  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  got 
out  a  volume,  though  I  believe  in  this, 
or  perhaps  another  form,  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  Whistler  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  he  had  objected  to  it.    Then — 


I  cannot  give  the  order,  I  haven't  the 
books  by  me — a  volume  in  German  by 
Prof.  Dr.  Hans  W.  Singer  was  issued 
and  was  later  done  into  English.  The 
feature  of  this  was  that  the  author  had 
neither  seen  the  artist  nor  many  of  his 
paintings.  He  explains  that  he  came  to 
England  for  the  purpose  and  was  re- 
ceived, he  says,  by  the  sound  of  whistling 
behind  a  safely  locked  door.  But  Dr. 
Singer's  study  of  the  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs is  of  value. 

A  Miss  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary  ap- 
peared in  America  with  a  very  brief  lite, 
a  very  long  appreciation,  and  the  first 
attempt  at  a  catalogue  of  Whistler's 
paintings,  but  as  she,  too,  had  never  seen 
most  of  them,  it  was  not  strange  that  she 
made  an  almost  incredible  mess,  and  so 
proved  herself  most  amusing  without 
meaning  to.  Mr.  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy 
told  of  many  things,  but  the  best  were  his 
Recollections  of  the  times  he  posed  for 
the  painter  and  became  known  in  his 
native  town  of  Chicago  as  "the  man 
Whistler  painted." 

Bemhard  Sickert  did  a  little  book 
mostly  about  Whistler's  art,  and  he  had 
something  interesting  and  valuable  to 
say.  He  made  a  better  list  than  Miss 
Cary  of  the  works,  but  Sickert  is  an  ar- 
tist. His  brother  Walter  has  been  threat- 
ening a  book  on  Whistler  for  years. 

Otto  Bacher  wrote  from  knowledge; 
he  was  there,  With  Whistler  in  Venice, 
This  book  contained,  in  the  first  edition, 
some  most  extraordinary  letters,  and 
Miss  Philip — Whistler's  executrix — hav- 
ing eventually  seen  them,  suppressed  the 
volume.  It  was  never  issued,  I  think,  in 
England.  She  also  descended  upon  Mr. 
Haldane  MacFall  who,  during  the  Lon- 
don Whistler  Memorial  Exhibition,  1905, 
rushed  in  and  out  with  Whistler,  Butter- 
fly, Wasp,  Wit,  embellished  with  Butter- 
flies which  he  caught — as  he  should  not 
— and  Miss  Philip  suppressed  him  too. 
An  amusing  fact  about  this  work  was 
that  the  first  editions  were  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Pennell  and  myself,  but  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whistler  Memorial  Exhi- 
bition felt  sure  that  entanglements  would 
be  inevitable  with  Miss  Philip,  they  re- 
fused to  place  it  on  sale  in  the  Show,  so 
the  author  removed  the  dedication  to  us 
from  later  editions ;  one  of  the  most  comi- 
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cal  performances  I  ever  encountered.  A 
series  of  suppressions  seized  on  Miss 
Philip.  She  stopped  a  circular  which 
contained  a  butterfly — Whistler's  butter- 
flies being  copyright;  she  went  for  the 
Catalogue  of  the  London  Memorial  Ex- 
hibition, which  did  not  contain  any  then 
— though  some  were  put  in  afterward; 
she  suppressed  a  Mr.  Gallatin;  and  she 
tried  to  injunct,  seize,  and  prevent  the 
publication  of  the  Authorised  Life, 
dragged  us  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  succeeded  in  proving  legally  that  we 
were  authorised  to  write  the  Life  of 
Whistler — at  considerable  cost  to  herself. 
This  book,  which  has  gone  through  a 
number  of  editions,  and  is  being  trans- 
lated, has  proved  a  mine  of  information 
to  hacks  and  thieves.  It  is  incredible 
that  the  new  law  of  copyright,  in  both 
England  and  America,  is  so  imperfect 
that  two  whole  volumes  have  b€en  made 
out  of  our  Life  already,  and  the  authors 
— or  thieves — have  been  praised  for  their 
discoveries — discoveries  they  made  in 
our  volumes  and  printed  with  scarce  the 
change  of  a  word — and  no  acknowledg- 
ment. 

M.  Theodore  Duret,  an  intimate  friend 
before  we  knew  Whistler,  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  till  his  death,  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable essay  in  French,  Whistler, 
Uhomme  et  Son  CEuvre,  which  is  now 
out  of  print. 

Mr.  Way  has  just  issued  a  volume  of 
Memories,  notable  for  two  things.  His 
account  is  most  complete  of  Whistler  as 
a  lithographer — for  Mr.  Way  printed  al- 
most all  of  Whistler's  lithographs,  and 
his  book  is,  therefore,  authoritative — and 
for  the  reproductions,  for  the  first  time, 
of  many  most  interesting  notes  and 
sketches.  There  are  several  other  vol- 
umes, some  of  which  I  cannot  recall — 
many  of  them  are  in  the  bibliography 
signed  **Don  C.  Seitz,''  the  contents  of 
which  strangely  resemble  the  work  of  a 
vanished  Mr.  Shallard,  who  was  at  work 
on  the  same  subject,  sent  round  prospec- 
tuses and  specimen  pages,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
books,  either  more  or  less  devoted  to  the 
artist  and  his  work,  or  containing  essays 
by  writers,  from  Duret — whose  Critique 
D'Avant    Garde   was    the    first    serious 


study — to  Wedmore,  who,  at  last,  has 
swallowed  himself  in  his  endeavour  to 
be  on  the  right  side.  Then  there  are 
George  Moore,  Meier  Graefe,  Zola,  Hol- 
man  Hunt,  and,  last  of  all,  the  author  of 
Footprints  of  Famous  Americans  in 
Paris,  whose  article  on  Whistler  when 
it  was  submitted  to  me  was  the  veriest 
trash  I  ever  read. 

"Golly,  what  a  crew,"  as  Whistler 
would  have  said.  There  are  some  fifty 
of  them,  at  least,  and  as  for  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles,  I  have  collected 
more  than  fifty  folio  volumes  since  his 
death.  I  advised  the  Board  of  Education 
in  England  to  do  this  for  the  South  Ken- 
sington Art  Library,  but  they  did  not  cut 
the  necessary  knot  of  red  tape  in  time, 
and  they^could  not  untangle  it,  any  more 
than  the  British  Museum  Print  Room 
could  continue  to  buy  his  prints.  After 
purchasing — ^this  was  done  by  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin's  predecessor — more  than  one 
hundred  of  them,  Colvin  discovered  that 
the  works  of  living  artists  could  not  be 
bought,  and  this  discovery  has  cost  the 
British  nation  the  loss  of  endless  treas- 
ures forever,  as  well  as  endless  and  un- 
necessary expense  in  the  future. 

Whistler's  work,  too,  has  been  the 
sport  of  cataloguers,  beginning  in  the 
early  seventies  with  Ralph  Thomas's  cata- 
logue of  his  etchings.  Then  Wedmore, 
"refreshed  with  money,"  as  he  says,  blun- 
dered in  and  produced  the  worst  cata-  , 
logue  I  can  conceive  of — and  he  even  had 
some  help  from  the  artist,  he  says.  It 
went  through  two  editions,  and  was  ex- 
posed in  "A  Supplement,"  by  "An  Ama- 
teur," who  corrected  the  most  obvious 
blunders  and  filled  in  the  most  glaring 
omissions.  Wedmore,  however,  is  still 
used  by  people  who  don't  know  better, 
and  still  puflfed  and  praised  by  its  author. 

Mr.  Howard  Mansfield,  after  years  of 
work,  prepared  a  complete  catalogue  for 
the  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago,  which 
would  have  been  almost  perfect,  had  he 
not  fallen  into  a  slough  of  states  and 
proofs.  Mr.  E.  G.  Kennedy,  soon  after, 
got  out  a  huge  monument  in  four  folio 
volumes  for  the  Grolier  Club,  which  is  a 
most  unfortunate  example  of  misdirected 
energy.  The  plates  which  had  been  de- 
scribed, no  matter  how  badly  or  con- 
fusedly, are  not  described  finally,  or  even 
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at  all,  only  referred  to  by  numbers,  and 
it  requires  a  library — very  inaccessible — 
of  other  catalogues  to  use  it ;  the  feature 
of  this  catalogue  is  the  reproduction  of 
nearly  all  the  plates.  Mr.  Freer,  the 
great  American  collector  and  admirer  of 
Whistler,  did  everything  he  could — to  in- 
terfere with  its  completion  or  complete- 
ness. But  the  worst  thing  is  the  arrange- 
ment and  make  up  of  the  book,  which 
would  have  horrified  Whistler,  and  it  is 
further  disfigured  by  an  essay  by  an 
American  journalist,  whose  name  and 
knowledge  add  nothing  but  avoirdupois 
to  the  volume.  Since  Whistler's  death, 
Mr.  Way  has  brought  out  a  final  edition 
of  his  Catalogue  of  Lithographs,  though 
he  acknowledges  there  are  more  prints  to 
be  added.  The  etchings  have  been  re- 
peatedly noticed  and  catalogued  in  the 
Kcppel  Booklets,  a  series  which  has  cir- 
culated as  many  as  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  some  of  the  volumes.  Mr.  Keppel, 
too.  wrote  a  pamphlet,  "One  Day  with 
Whistler,"  which  the  subject  I  fear — had 


he  seen  it — would  scarcely  have  delighted 
in — though  he  was  delighted  with  Mr. 
Elbert  Hubbard's  Journey,  Little  Jour- 
neys to  the  Homes  of  Eminent  Artists, 
roaring  over  it — though  I  believe  the 
book  and  its  author  are  taken  very  seri- 
ously in  the  United  States. 

The  fullest  general  catalogue  of  Whis- 
tlers was  that  of  the  Memorial  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  International  Society  of 
Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers,  Lon- 
don, 1905.  I  wrote  this — with  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell.  It  was  badly  copied  at  the  Paris 
Memorial  Exhibition,  worse  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  and 
comically  by  Mr.  Canfield — without  even 
measurements  of  the  works  being  given. 
Not  even  those  great  and  good  etchers 
Messrs.  Brangwyn.  Strang,  Cameron, 
Haig  and  Bone,  put  together,  can  equal 
this  list  of  catalogues — but  they  have 
each,  I  imagine,  made  more  plates. 

There  are  also  Portfolios  of  his  Litho- 
graphs, Soupil's  Notes  and  several  vol- 
umes of  reproductions  of  his  paintings. 
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Tliere  is  one  most  important  side  of 
the  man's  life  for  which  the  world 
waits:  his  letters.  When  Miss  Philip 
brought  suit  against  us  and  endeavoured 
to  get  out  an  injunction  to  prevent  our 
issuing  the  Authorised  Life,  and  failed, 
she  swore  that  Whistler  asked  her  to  edit 
his  letters,  and  that  she  was  to  take  her 
time  about  it — that  at  any  rate  she  has 
done — but  even  to  this  day  there  are 
large  collections  she  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at — -at  least  one  collec- 
tion, of  the  greatest  value,  has  been  lost 
or  destroyed — and  others  are  sold  and 
scattered.  T  have  no  idea  what  material 
she  has,  but  I  know  much  that  she  has 
not  and  some  of  these  have  been  offered 
for  her  inspection,  and  without  several 
collections  which  she  has  never  seen  she 
cannot  do  the  work  properly.  Yet  others 
are — hy  tlie  law  of  copyright  and  her  en- 
forcing of  it — prevented  from  doing  that 
which  they  are  only  too  ready  and  willing 
to  do,  and  cannot,  and  she  will  not.  A 
properly  edited  collection  of  Whistler's 
letters  would  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able books  of  modern  tinici. 

Miss  Philip  .ilso  possesses,  or  ilid  pos- 
sess. Whistler's  attempt  at  autobiography 


— only  a  few  chapters  of  which  I  beheve 
were  written.  Had  he  taken  the  time 
and  trouble  to  write  it  all,  a  new  Cellini 
— but  a  Whistler — would  have  resulted. 
These  chapters  were  written,  read  to  Mr. 
Heinemann,  and  the  scheme  given  up  be- 
fore Whistler  asked  us  to  write  his  life. 

This  triumph,  however — this  literary 
triumph— has  not  meant  only  a  pasan  of 
praise.  The  world-wide  success  of  the 
man  and  the  artist  has  awakened  a  new 
class  of  enemies  and  detractors  for 
Whistler. 

Pupils  have  turned  into  traitors,  or 
others  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them 
the  creators,  the  inventors. 

Some  few  writers  have  always  been 
consistent,  and  it  is  better  to  hate 
wrongly  and  honestly,  even  if  ignorantly, 
than  to  swallow  yourself,  simply  to  Ik'  on 
tile  correct,  or  what  you  think,  the  cor- 
rect, side.  More  writers  have  sLniply 
tried  to  be  in  the  movement,  and  so 
praised  because  they  thought  they  ought 
to.  and  usually  praised  the  wrong  thing. 
I,  myself,  have,  over  and  over,  been  ac- 
cused of  praising  everything  by  Whistler. 
when,  over  and  over,  I  liave  condemned 
things  both  in  the  man  and  his  work  I 
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did  not  like — because  I  did  not  believe  in 
the  way  he  was  painting  or  acting.  But 
I  did  it  to  his  face,  never  behind  his  back, 
and  this  is,  possibly,  one  reason  why  I 
never  had  a  quarrel  with  him,  though  we 
had  endless  fights.  It  is  also  said  I  got 
on  with  him  because  I  was  American; 
possibly  this  is  true  also,  for  we  were 
both  of  that  almost  extinct  race,  Ameri- 
can Americans,  though  his  southern  and 
my  northern  unreconstructed  behefs 
found  much  to  differ  in.  But,  at  any 
rate,  I  tried  to  be  true  to  the  man  and  to 
fight  with  and  for  him — in  exhibitions — 
in  life— in  the  Press — and  I  mean  to  be 
true  to  his  memory.  I  know  perfectly 
well  I  had  something  to  do  with  his  tri- 
umph, and  I  glory  in  that — his  triumph 
was  the  triumph  of  art,  and  it  was  a 
great  and  noble  thing  10  have  the  chance 
to  work  for  that,  which  was  working  f()r 
him.  A  man  more  devoted  to  the  highest 
perfection  he  could  attain  never  lived. 
To  achieve  this,  he  took  incredible  and 
endless  pains,  and  he  was  a  genius, 
whether  taking  pains  makes  one  or  no. 

The  world  of  art  has  acknowledged  his 
greatness  by  three  great  Memorial  Ex- 
hibitions—a tribute  no  modern  has  re- 


ceived— in  America,  France  and  Eng- 
land, though  English  and  American  offi- 
cial art  had  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
There  have  since  been  small  but  very  in- 
teresting exhibitions  of  his  work  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York ;  Buf- 
falo Art  Gallery,  National  Museum, 
Washington,  and  the  State  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. The  public— which  he  cared  noth- 
ing for — has,  tamely,  blindly  accepted 
him  everywhere. 

Interesting  also,  but  a  reason  of  en- 
mity now,  is  his  financial  success  on 
every  side.  Seeing  this,  dealers — a  few 
of  them — and  critics — many  of  them — 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  boom 
their  proteges  to  send  up  the  financial 
value  of  men  who  have  yet  a  national, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  international,  repu- 
tation to  make.  It  may,  in  this  day  of 
best-sellers  and  biggest  prices,  be  worth 
while  for  a  moment  to  recall  the  sums 
Whistler  received  during  his  lifetime  for 
his  etchings  and  lithographs,  and  com- 
pare lliem  with  the  sums  received  for  the 
work  of  budding  genius — in  some  cases 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  bud  and  never  will 
be. 

Whistler's  "Douze  Eaux  Fortes"  was 
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sold  by  liini  for  two  guineas  {or  fifty 
francs)  a  set  of  twelve,  thirteen  with  the 
cover.  The  "Sixteen  Thames  Etchings" 
for  twelve  guineas. 

The  "Venice  Etchings,"  first  set  of 
twelve,  sold  for  fifty  guineas,  about  four 
each — and  it  was  years  before  the  Fine 
Art  Society  got  rid  of  them,  and  they 
never  issued  another  set  for  him,  and 
went  back  to  the  London  plates,  the 
"Thames  Set,"  the  sixteen  which  they 
sold  for  from  one  to  two  guineas  each 
for  years  after.  The  "Second  Venice 
Set"  contained  twenty-six  proofs,  and  he 
could  only  get  for  these  twenty-six,  fifty 
guineas — the  same  price  as  for  the 
twelve,  and  only  about  one-third  the 
number  of  sets  was  printed.  He  never 
could  get  any  one  to  publish  for  him 
after  this,  though  he  made  serieses  of 
etchings  in  France  (two),  Belgium  and 
HolUnd. 

For  single  etchings,  proofs,  he  got 
from  two  guineas  to  fifteen,  at  the  close 
of  his  life;  for  his  lithographs,  from  two 
to  five  guineas.  Now  etchers  one  knows 
nothing  about,  as  Whistler  plates  are 
brining  enormous  prices,  want  the  same 
prices  people  pay  for  his  work  to-day  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  it  otherwise.  Deal- 
ers run  up  the  others  and  buy  them  in, 
in  the  hope  of  a  demand  made  by  them- 
selves. There  is  a  slight  difference — but 
the  world  don't  see  it. 

Whistler  never  worked  for  anything 
but  his  art.     He  believed   in  that,  and 


knew  it  would  be  believed  in — as  it  now 
is.  But  no  portrait  painter  ever  painted 
so  many  portraits  and  yet  had  so  few 
commissions — and  this  is  true  of  all  his 
work — but  a  few  did  believe  in  him,  and 
they  were  enough.  He  knew  it  was  fatal 
to  be  popular,  and  lie  spurned  popularity, 
though  he  made  those  he  wished  look  at 
his  things.  To  have  believed  in  him  al- 
ways was  our  good  fortune,  and  it  was 
an  opportunity  which  has  come  to  no  one 
since  Boswell  to  be  asked  to  write  such 
a  man's  life,  to  be  asked  by  him  to  write 
the  life  of  the  greatest  artist  of  modern 
times  and  our  greatest  friend.  We  have 
written  as  strongly  as  we  could  and  we 
have  nothing  to  take  back — we  have  told 
the  truth  as  we  know  it,  and  we  stand  by 
it.  We  shall  never  again  see  a  man  in 
whom  we  can  believe  with  all  our  mights 
and  with  all  our  hearts  and  with  all  our 
souls.  We  know  that  Whistler  was  the 
greatest  artist  of  modern  times,  and  the 
most  interesting  man  of  our  time.  We 
have  made  the  world  see  this,  and  we 
have  hastened  his  coming  into  his  own. 
But  without  us  or  any  writers,  by  his 
work  alone  he  would  have  been  acknowl- 
edged the  great  man  he  is.  We  have  had 
the  chance  to  show  it — the  chance  of  our 
lives — and  we  are  proud  of  it.  We  have 
done  our  best.  But  we  shall  never  have 
such  a  chance  again,  and  we  know  his 
fame  is  too  secure  for  any  to  prevail 
against  it.    He  has  triumphed. 
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BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


J  ANY  modern  plays 
which  set  forth  interest- 
ing subject-matter  and 
contain  several  admir- 
able scenes  fail  of  their 
totality  of  artistic  effect 
because  of  an  apparent 
infirmity  in  the  author's  purpose.  Un- 
less the  writer  knows  at  every  moment 
precisely  what  sort  of  effect  he  desires 
to  produce,  and  can  communicate  by  con- 
tagion a  clear  sense  of  this  precision  of 


purpose,  he  will  muddle  the  auditor's 
mind  in  its  endeavour  to  follow  him,  H, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  composition,  he 
mixes  up  his  types,  his  moods,  his  styles, 
in  a  discordant  manner,  he  will  disperse 
the  attention  of  the  auditor  and  perplex 
the  latters  faculty  for  unperturbed  en- 
joyment. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
modern  playwright  need  not  always  be 
actuated  by  a  single  aim — his  play,  per- 
haps, will  be  all  the  better  if  he  is  not — 
but  there  should  always  be  apparent  in 
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his  purpose  what  may  be  called  a  har- 
mony of  aims.  But  very  few  of  the  plays 
that  get  themselves  produced  are  har- 
monious from  the  outset  to  the  end. 
Nearly  all  of  them  obtrude  some  jarring 
note,  some  discord  in  the  pattern.  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  undoubtedly  re- 
ferred to  an  infirmity  in  the  author's 
faculty  of  attention  on  the  business  in 
hand.  The  hardest  task  on  earth  is  to  fix 
one's  mind  on  anything  and  hold  it  fixed  ; 
and  perhaps  our  playwrights  should  be 
pardoned,  therefore,  for  a  little  wavering. 

This  infirmity  of  purpose  may  show 
itself  in  any  of  three  ways: — first,  in  a 
mixture  of  types;  second,  in  a  mixture 
of  moods ;  or  third,  in  a  mixture  of  styles. 
These  three  defects  we  may  discuss  in 
order. 

A  playwright  should  always  know 
pretty  definitely  whether  he  means  to 
write  a  farce,  a  comedy,  a  melodrama, 
or  a  tragedy.  Furthermore,  he  should 
communicate   his   purpose   early   to   the 


audience,  and  should  cling  to  it  through- 
out the  traffic  of  the  stage.  This  asser- 
tion is  not  offered  a  priori,  as  an  aca- 
demic axiom ;  but  it  is  derivable  from  a 
study  of  the  practice  of  the  surest  artists. 
The  entire  tone  of  a  dramatic  composi- 
tion must  result  from  the  author's  sense 
of  the  type  of  task  that  he  is  dealing  with ; 
and  unless  this  sense  be  definite,  the  tone 
will  be  disrupted  into  discords.  It  is,  of 
<;ourse,  possible,  and  desirable,  to  effect 
certain  combinations  of  types  in  the 
course  of  a  single  composition ;  but  the 
number  of  possible  combinations  is 
hmited.  It  is,  for  instance,  natural  for 
farce  to  stiffen  into  melodrama,  since  in 
both  of  these  types  the  plot  controls  the 
characters ;  but  it  is  not  natural  for  farce 
to  mellow  into  emotion  or  deepen  into 
tr^edy.  Comedy  can  quite  naturally 
flower  into  the  poetry  of  sentiment,  but  it 
cannot  attain  the  thrill  of  melodrama 
without  sacrificing  the  autonomy  of  its 
characters.     Tragedy  will  not  mix  with 
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farce,  though  it  may  accentuate  itself 
with  comedy ;  and  it  disrobes  itself  of  all 
its  sacred  vestments  when  it  descends  to 
melodrama.  As  principles,  these  abstract 
statements  (and  other  corollaries  of  them 
which  we  need  not  take  the  time  to  anal- 
yse) seem  sufficiently  self-evident;  and 
yet  the  critic  often  finds  them  violated 
by  our  playwrights,  and  always  to  the 
detriment  of  the  artistic  fabric.  To  in- 
stance an  example  among  very  recent 
plays,  the  author  of  The  Ne'er-Do-Well 
seems  never  to  have  determined  whether 
he  meant  to  make  a  melodrama  or  a 
comedy ;  and  the  auditor's  impression 
suffers  some  befuddlement  because  of 
this  infirmity  of  purpose.  How  different 
is  the  impression  that  one  gains  from 
such  a  masterpiece,  for  instance,  as  The 
Thunderbolt!  In  this  piece  it  is  the  au- 
thor's purpose  to  write  a  satirical  comedy 
that  shall  deepen  into  serious  drama. 
This  twofold  purpose  is  made  evident 
at  the  very   moment   when   the   curtain 


rises  and  is  maintained  with  unfaltering 
firmness  to  the  end.  Comedy,  melodrama, 
farce,  and  even  tragedy,  are  com- 
mingled in  this  masterly  composition :  but 
they  are  commingled  harmoniously,  and 
there  is  never  any  discord  in  the  pattern. 
The  piece  is  a  model  of  firm  purpose  and 
a  monument  of  fixed  attention  on  the 
task  in  hand. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
to  what  extent  an  author  may  success- 
fully attempt  a  mixture  of  moods;  for 
this  problem — unlike  the  problem  of  a 
mixture  of  types — is  not  based  upon  an 
abstract  logic,  hut  solely  on  the  author's 
sense  of  the  degree  to  which  he  may  de- 
pend upon  his  audience  to  follow  him. 
Since  the  normal  audience  has  differed  in 
different  ages  of  the  drama,  we  may  best 
appreciate  this  problem  if  we  look  upon 
it  in  historical   review. 

The  ancients  very  simply  solved  the 
problem  of  a  mixture  of  moods  by  dodg- 
ing it  entirely.     The   Greeks   were   (at 
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any  chosen  moment)  a  single-mooded 
people;  and  the  Romans,  who  emulated 
them,  were  assiduous  to  imitate  their 
singleness  of  mood.  In  the  ancient  drama 
we  note  always  a  sharp  and  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  serious  and  the 
comic,  with  no  admission  of  a  possible 
commingling  of  the  two.  Any  ancient 
play  strikes  at  the  very  outset  the  note 
of  that  sole  mood  in  which  it  is  conceived, 
and  thereafter  concerns  itself  singly  with 
the  broadening  and  deepening  of  this  in- 
variable mood.  If  we  are  given  the  first 
few  speeches  of  an  Attic  tragedy  or  a 
Roman  comedy,  we  shall  perceive  at  once 
what  may  be  called  the  humour  of  the 
entire  play.  The  ancients  seem  to  have 
felt  one  way  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another;  but  the  art  that  they,  have  left 
us  affords  no  indication  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  feel  two  different  ways  at 
once. 

But  this  latter  complexity  of  mood 
seems  to  have  become  the  dominant  and 
definitive  feature  of  the  mediaeval  mind. 
The  contrast  may  be  observed  at  a  glance 
if  we  compare  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  architecture  of  the 
Goths.  Any  Greek  temple  exhibits  the 
serene  unfolding  of  a  single  mood;  but 
any  Gothic  cathedral  exhibits  an  anthi- 
thetic  unfolding  of  a  dual  mood,  at  the 
same  time  solemn  and  hilarious.  Gar- 
goyles grin  at  placid  saints  on  the  facades 
of  Gothic  churches;  and  sanctity  looks 
back  on  blasphemy  with  no  dismay.  It 
was  this  sharp  antithesis  of  mood  that 
Calderon  and  Shakespeare,  who  were 
writing  for  auditors  of  mediaeval  mind, 
strove  to  attain  in  the  glorious  age  of 
Spanish,  and  the  spacious  age  of  English, 
drama.  Even  in  a  solemnly  religious 
play,  like  The  Devotion  of  the  Cross, 
Calderon  carries  on  the  action  by  the  aid 
of  a  gracioso,  or  clown;  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan habit  of  commingling  the  funny 
and  the  grim  is  too  familiar  to  require 
comment. 

When,  at  last,  in  1830  (owing  to  a 
curious  concatenation  of  historic  circum- 
stances) the  future  destiny  of  the  dra- 
matic art  was  placed  for  the  moment  in 
the  hands  of  Victor  Hugo,  this  giant  had 
before  him,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exam- 
ple of  Corneille  and  Racine,  who  had 
imitated  the  ancients  in  their  singleness 


of  mood,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
ample of  Shakespeare,  who  had  agreed 
with  the  mediaeval  desire  for  a  comming- 
ling of  contrasted  moods.  In  the  Preface 
to  Cromwell,  Hugo  cast  his  lot  with 
Shakespeare;  and  thereafter,  in  his 
preachment  and  his  practice,  he  pleaded 
for  a  representation  of  that  vast  and 
meaningful  antithesis  between  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  sublime  which  he  regarded 
as  the  greatest  mood  of  drama. 

But  the  problem  has  become  more  deli- 
cate since  the  days  of  Victor  Hugo.  If 
the  note  of  ancient  life  was  singleness  of 
mood,  and  the  note  of  mediaeval  life  was 
a  contrast  of  two  moods,  the  note  of  our 
modern  life  has  become  an  intricacy  of 
many  moods.  Our  existence  is  the  most 
complex  that  has  ever  yet  emerged  in 
the  history  of  mankind ;  and,  quite  natu- 
rally and  indeed  inevitably,  our  art 
(whose  purpose  is  to  represent  our  life) 
is  more  complex  than  that  of  any  earlier 
age.  We  no  longer  write  plays  which 
exhibit  either  the  gradual  intensification 
of  a  single  mood  or  a  sharp  and  vivid 
contrast  of  two  antithetic  moods:  our 
purpose  is,  rather,  to  exhibit  a  multi- 
plicity of  moods,  through  the  medium  of 
an  artistry  that  is  more  intricate  than  that 
of  any  former  period. 

This  imposes  on  our  modern  play- 
wrights an  extraordinary  task  of  orches- 
tration. They  may  deal  with  any  num- 
ber and  variety  of  moods,  provided  that 
they  can  modulate  them  into  harmony: 
but  the  very  freedom  of  this  orchestra- 
tion makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  them 
to  avoid  disrupting  discords.  It  would, 
for  instance,  be  a  discord  if  a  serious 
love-scene  were  ever  introduced  as  the 
climax  of  a  William  Collier  farce;  and 
the  critic  must  compliment  Mr.  Collier 
for  his  astuteness  in  refusing  to  attempt 
such  a  scene.  But  this  error  often  shows 
its  head  in  the  course  of  -our  contempo- 
rary plays.  For  instance,  in  Mr.  Alfred 
Sutro's  latest  comedy.  The  Perplexed 
Husband,  there  is  a  scene  of  serious 
sentiment  at  the  third  curtain-fall  which 
quite  disrupts  the  mood  of  playful  ban- 
ter in  which  the  composition,  for  the  most 
part,  is  conceived. 

What  moods  will  mix  harmoniously 
and  what  will  not  is  a  question  that  each 
playwright  must  determine  for  himself. 
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Whether  or  not  his  play  will  strike  a  dis- 
cord must  depend  upon  the  temper  of  his 
audience ;  and  he  must  therefore  be  very 
sure,  before  attempting  an  airy  shift  from 
one  mood  to  another,  that  his  audience 
will  follow  him  without  effort.  Our 
storehouses  are  packed  with  the  scenery 
of  plays  which  have  failed  merely  be- 
cause of  an  impossible  or  injudicious 
mixture  of  moods.  In  this  regard,  there- 
fore, it  behooves  our  playwrights  to  at- 
tack their  tasks  with  an  artistic  purpose 
that  shall  remain  unfalteringly  firm. 

A  more  obvious  error  is  a  mixture  of 
styles  during  the  course  of  a  single  com- 
position. Having  hit  a  certain  key  of 
writing  at  the  outset  of  his  dialogue, 
the  author  should  maintain  this  to  the 
end.  An  instance  of  the  violation  of  this 
principle  which  will  be  readily  remem- 
bered occurred  in  the  course  of  Mr. 
James  Forbes's  interesting  study  of  The 
Chorus  Lady,  The  first  two  acts  of  that 
diverting  drama  were  written  in  a  delec- 
table slang;  but  the  curtain-fall  of  the 
third  act  (at  which  the  innocent  heroine 
was  discovered  at  midnight  in  the  vil- 
lain's rooms)  was  written  in  the  conven- 
tional rhetoric  of  melodrama.  Slang  and 
rhetoric  will  not  associate  on  friendly 
terms ;  and  a  play  that  is  written  in  two 
styles  will  not  produce  upon  the  auditor 
an  impression  of  happiness  and  peace. 
Stevenson,  in  several  letters  written  dur- 
ing the  composition  of  The  Beach  of 
Falesd,  has  commented  on  the  difficulty 
of  clinging  to  a  certain  tone  of  style  and 
never  writing  off  the  key ;  and  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
surest  tests  of  a  playwright's  firmness  of 
purpose. 

The  main  defect  of  most  of  the  plays 
that  were  presented  in  New  York  during 
the  preliminary  weeks  of  the  current  sea- 
son was  that  they  exhibited  some  dis- 
cord,— a  discord  either  of  types,  or  of 
moods,  or  of  styles.  It  may  therefore 
be  profitable  if  we  examine  these  plays 
mainly  in  reference  to  the  principles  that 
we  have  just  discussed. 

A  discommoding  sense  of  a  general  in- 
firmity of  purpose  is  dif- 

-The  Model"       t^^^? ,^1  The  Model,- 

the  latest  play  to  be  ex- 
hibited,   but    apparently 

by  no  means  the  latest  to  be  written,  by 


Mr.  Augustus  Thomas.  The  piece  dis- 
plays internal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  many  years  ago,  though  doubt- 
less it  has  been  refurbished  for  the  oc- 
casion of  its  coming  out ;  and  indeed  Mr. 
Thomas  is  reported  to  have  said  last 
April  in  Chicago,  when  the  play  was  tried 
there  unsuccessfully,  that  he  had  written 
it  before  The  Witching  Hour. 

In  The  Model  the  author's  purpose  is 
apparently  didactic;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  what  it  is  he  means 
to  teach.  He  clothes  an  old  and  ordinary 
story  with  many  conversations  about  this 
and  that;  but  these  desultory  preach- 
ments have  little  logical  reference  to  each 
other  and  seem  devoid  of  the  desirable 
relation  to  a  central  theme.  Each  of  the 
conversations  is  about  something ;  but  the 
play  as  a  whole  is  about  nothing.  And  in 
the  conversations  themselves  there  is  a 
commonplaceness  and  conventionality  of 
subject-matter  that  sets  the  play  at  least 
a  decade  behind  the  times.  Surely  at 
this  present  date  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  New  York  audiences 
the  obvious  distinction  between  the  naked 
and  the  nude  in  art,  or  to  announce  as  a 
discovery  that  purity  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  prudery.  Furthermore,  the 
general  tone  of  the  drama  is  sentimental 
and  untrue.  No  American  painter  ever 
thought  or  felt  or  talked  or  acted  like 
the  maundering  hero  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
play ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  paint  pictures.  And  the  family 
of  the  rfch  but  crude  collector  of  paint- 
ings is  even  less  educated  and  intelligent 
than  such  families  actually  are.  Mr. 
Thomas  must  know  this.  Why,  then,  has 
he  reverted  to  an  old-fashioned  and  con- 
ventional misreading  of  the  truth? 

The  central  story  of  the  play  is  simple. 
An  American  painter  is  in  love  with  his 
model,  but  is  engaged  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  who  col- 
lects pictures.  A  celebrated  French  nov- 
elist who  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  [one  wonders  a  little  why  he 
should  be  made  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tute instead  of  the  Academy]  comes  to 
America  for  two  purposes, — first,  to  col- 
lect copy  for  a  book  of  traveller's  impres- 
sions, and  second,  to  search  for  his  long- 
lost  daughter.  This  French  novelist  is 
an  old  friend  of  the  American  painter's. 
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He  advises  the  hero  to  take  hold  of  the 
two  horns  of  his  dilemma  by  marrying 
the  rich  girl  for  the  sake  of  her  wealth 
and  social  power  and  establishing  at  the 
same  time  an  illicit  amorous  relation  with 
the  model.  This  the  purer-minded  hero 
refuses  to  do.  He  breaks  his  engage- 
ment with  the  rich  girl  and  insists  on 
marrying  the  model  against  the  protests 
of  his  friend.  Whereupon,  of  course, 
the  French  novelist  discovers  that  the 
model  is  his  own  long-lost  daughter,  and 
confesses  with  compunction  and  repen- 
tance that  the  hero's  moral  stand  was 
right. 

This  conventional  story  exhibits  only 
one  character  that  has  at  all  the  ring  of 
reality.  The  French  novelist  is  drawn 
with  verve  and  vigour;  but  even  this  in- 
teresting figure  is  allowed  to  talk  too 
much  and  to  say  a  great  many  undisputed 
things  with  an  emphasis  they  fail  to 
merit.  The  other  people  of  the  play  are 
either  dull  or  foolish.  The  lines  are  writ- 
ten with  suavity  and  ease;  but  even  the 
grace  of  Mr.  Thomas's  writing  cannot, 
in  this  case,  cover  up  the  commonplace- 
ness  of  their  content. 

In  The  Perplexed  Husband,  that  witty 
writer,  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro,  has  set  out  to 

satirise  the  feminist 
''The  Perplexed  movement  that  is  mak- 
Husband"  ing  so  militant  a  march 

in  the  England  of  to- 
day. Thomas  Felling  r£turns  from  an 
extended  business-trip  to  discover  that 
his  simple-minded  wife  has  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  "advanced"  ideas.  She  has  lately 
been  to  see  A  Doll's  House;  and,  con- 
sidering herself  a  second  Nora,  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  has  been  liv- 
ing with  a  strange  man  throughout  her 
married  life,  and  has  moved  her  things 
upstairs.  She  has  welcomed  into  Mr. 
Felling's  household,  apparently  as  per- 
manent guests,  a  Mrs.  Dulcie  Elstead, 
who  has  left  her  husband  in  order  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  the  League  for 
Women,  and  a  certain  Clarence  Wood- 
house,  an  impecunious  wind-bag  who 
gives  drawing-room  lectures  on  the 
rights  (and  wrongs)  of  women,  and  is 
referred  to,  by  the  wives  of  solid  men 
who  lend  him  money,  as  The  Master. 

The  sensible  sister  of  the  perplexed 
husband  advises  him  to  fight  fire  with 


fire  by  seeming  to  accept  The  Master's 
teachings  and  introducing  still  another 
woman  into  the  household,  with  the  pre- 
tended object  of  converting  her  to  "the 
cause."  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Felling 
selects  a  roseate  young  girl  whom  lately 
he  has  dismissed  from  his  office  for  in- 
efficiency as  a  typist.  This  girl  is  an 
aesthetic  sentimentalist.  She  calls  herself 
by  the  Greek  name  of  Kalleia ;  she  reads 
innumerable  poems;  and  the  one  great 
yearning  of  her  life  is  to  go  to  Athens. 
She  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  to  be 
interested  in  the  revolutionary  aims  of 
the  League  for  Women.  Mr.  Felling  can 
teach  her  nothing  about  politics ;  but  she 
undertakes  to  teach  Mr.  Felling  many 
things  by  dragging  him  around  to  pic- 
ture-galleries and  taking  him  for  frequent 
reverential  visits  to  the  Elgin  marbles. 

Under  this  besiegement  Mrs.  Felling's 
one-sided  belief  in  the  freedom  of  tfie 
individual  quite  naturally  breaks  down* 
She  becomes  violently  jealous, in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way.  At  this  juncture  in 
the  story,  the  integrity  of  the  author's 
purpose  would  seem  logically  to  demand 
that  the  wife  should  really  have  no  cause 
for  jealousy.  But  Mr.  Sutro,  at  his  third 
curtain-fall,  makes  the  mistake  of  mix- 
ing his  moods.  He  allows  his  hero  to 
grow  afraid  that  he  is  getting  seriously 
fond  of  Kalleia,  and  introduces  a  scene 
of  sentiment  which  is  out  of  key  with 
the  satirical  intention  of  the  comedy.  In 
this  scene,  Mr.  Felling  dodges  the  danger 
by  giving  Kalleia  enough  money  to  go 
upon  her  pilgrimage  to  Athens. 

In  the  last  act,  which  exhibits  even 
more  emphatically  a  mixture  of  moods, 
Kalleia  persuades  The  Master  to  re- 
nounce his  precarious  career  of  parlour- 
lecturing  and  to  set  forth  with  her,  in- 
stead, upon  a  platonic  elopement  to  the 
ruined  glory  that  was  Greece.  In  this 
final  act,  Woodhouse  is  handled  in  the 
key  of  satire  and  Kalleia  is  handled  in 
the  key  of  sincere  sentiment ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  discord  of  two  tones  that  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  auditor  to  determine 
how  to  take  the  scene. 

The  trouble  with  the  whole  play  seems 
to  be  that  the  character  of  Kalleia  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  mood  in  which  the 
other  characters  are  conceived;  but,  ex- 
cept for  this  infirmity  of  purpose  on  the 
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author's  part,  the  comedy  is  clever.  In 
the  end,  of  course,  Mrs.  Elstead  is  ban- 
ished from  the  household  and  Mrs.  Fell- 
ing returns  repentant  to  her  husband^s 
arms.  The  lines  are  written  deftly,  and 
there  is  a  pleasing  atmosphere  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  play  and  the  performance. 

Mr.  Charles  Klein's  dramatisation  of 
Mr.    Rex    Beach's    novel    entitled    The 

Ne'er -Do 'Well,  is  a 
•*rhc  Ne'er-  rather  inharmonious 
Do-Well"  compound      o  f      slangy 

comedy  and  moving-pic- 
ture melodrama.  There  is  a  certain 
breeziness  and  briskness  in  the  comic 
passages  that  makes  them  seem  alive; 
but  the  scenes  designed  to  thrill  the  audi- 
ence disclose  nothing  but  the  conven- 
tional mechanism  of  the  theatre. 

Kirk  Anthony  is  the  shiftless  son  of 
a  millionaire  father.  The  only  work  that 
he  has  ever  done  is  to  serve  as  graduate 
coach  for  his  college  football  team.  Hav- 
ing won  the  culminating  game  of  the  sea- 
son, the  team  breaks  training  in  an  all- 
night  restaurant  in  New  York ;  and  it  is 
here  that  Kirk  is  discovered  after  mid- 
night, in  the  midst  of  drunken  revelry, 
by  his  father.  The  elder  Anthony  gives 
the  hero  a  stem  lecture  and  departs. 
Subsequently  Kirk  is  drugged  with 
"knock-out  drops"  and  smuggled  aboard 
a  passenger  steamship  under  the  name  of 
a  defaulter  who  is  fleeing  from  the  police 
and  has  bought  the  steamship  ticket  to 
throw  his  pursuers  off  the  scent. 

This  ship  is  bound  for  Panama;  and 
the  hero  awakens  the  next  night  to  dis- 
cover himself  (in  every  sense)  at  sea. 
He  borrows  clothes  and  money  from  the 
purser  and  runs  up  a  large  bill  on  board. 
When  the  ship  arrives  at  Panama  he  is 
about  to  be  turned  over  to  the  police,  but 
escapes  by  claiming  the  protection  of  the 
American  consul,  who,  dazzled  by  his 
name,  lends  him  several  hundred  dollars, 
which  the  hero  promptly  squanders  while 
he  is  waiting  for  a  cablegram  from  his 
father. 

At  last  the  cablegram  arrives.  The 
irate  old  gentleman  telegraphs  laconically 
that  he  has  no  son ;  and  Kirk  finds  him- 
self dishonoured  and  disowned.  But  he 
has  fallen  under  the  salutary  influence  of 
a  certain  Mrs.  Cortlandt,  whose  husband 
holds  an  official  position  in  the  peninsu- 


lar; and  by  her  he  is  persuaded  to  en- 
deavour earnestly  to  earn  his  own  living. 
Through  her  influence  he  is  appointed  a 
conductor  on  the  Panama  railway;  and 
he  takes  hold  of  this  chance  in  life  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  in  three  months  he 
is  promoted  to  be  a  division  superinten- 
dent. 

Meanwhile,  the  comparatively  elderly 
Mr.  Cortlandt  has  grown  acutely  jeal- 
ous of  his  wife's  interest  in  Kirk ;  and  he 
stimulates  his  jealous  anger  by  indulging 
in  strong  drink.  In  the  course  of  a  din- 
ner-party at  his  own  house,  he  publicly 
accuses  his  wife  of  illicit  relations  with 
the  hero  and  tells  the  young  man  that 
since  he  has  her  already  he  may  as  well 
take  her  away.  The  indignant  hero 
rushes  at  the  husband  with  a  wild  threat 
to  kill  him ;  but  is  restrained  and  dragged 
away  by  the  other  guests.  Whereupon 
the  sardonic  husband  retires  to  the  next 
room  and  shoots  himself. 

Kirk  is  accused  of  murder  and  is  about 
to  be  hurried  to  execution  by  the  das- 
tardly endeavours  of  an  influential  Pana- 
manian who  hates  him,  when,  in  the  most 
approved  moving-picture  manner,  his 
father  arrives  with  his  steam-yacht, 
comes  ashore  with  a  small  band  of  armed 
sailors,  and  snatches  his  son  away  from 
the  very  hands  of  the  native  police.  He 
takes  the  widow  along  also,  that  she  may 
marry  the  hero  and  keep  him  subse- 
quently out  o£  jail. 

This  rather  wild  story,  even  in  Mr. 
Klein's  arrangement,  remains  more  a 
novel  than  a  play.  It  cannot  be  consid- 
ered seriously  as  a  work  of  dramatic  art, 
but  it  offers  numerous  elements  of  en- 
tertainment. The  piece  was  much  too 
long  when  it  was  first  presented;  but  it 
has  since  been  cut,  and  should  now  af- 
ford amusement  to  the  many. 

The  Master  of  the  House,  which  was 
adapted  from  the  German  by  an  unknown 

author  who  is  called, 
"The  Master  of  upon  the  programme, 
the  House"  Edgar  James,  is  a  jour- 

nalistic sort  of  play  and 
is  rather  crudely  written :  but  it  exhibits 
an  undeniable  emotional  power  and 
should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  audiences 
that  are  not  educated  to  expect  the  finest 
niceties  of  art. 

The  story  might  have  been  taken  from 
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the  first  pages  of  our  newspapers  of  any 
of  the  last  half-dozen  years.  An  elderly 
rich  merchant  who  has  retired  from  busi- 
ness grows  bored  at  the  even  tenor  of 
his  household,  and  the  even  temper  of 
his  serviceable,  unemphatic  wife.  A 
pretty  young  woman  named  Bettina  is 
engaged  to  help  the  aging  wife  in  the 
daily  duties  of  the  household;  and  this 
penniless  adventuress  contrives  to  make 
both  the  merchant  and  his  son  fall  in  love 
with  her.  She  sets  her  cap,  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  son;  but  when  the  father 
threatens  to  disinherit  the  boy  unless  he 
breaks  oflF  all  personal  relations  with 
Bettina,  she  turns  her  attacks  upon  the 
father  and  succeeds  in  winning  him.  He 
divorces  the  faithful  wife  who  has  ceased 
to  be  attractive  to  him,  and  marries  the 
adventuress.  His  life  with  her  turns  out 
to  be  a  continuous  round  of  discomfort 
and  annoyance.  She  squanders  his 
money  on  her  worthless  relatives  and 
never  affords  him  a  moment's  peace  at 
home.  Finally,  in  a  violent  outburst  at 
the  third  curtain-fall,  he  denounces  and 
discards  her. 

This  is  the  logical  ending  of  the  play; 
but  the  author  has  chosen  to  append  a 
fourth  act,  occurring  one  year  later,  in 
which  the  broken  and  repentant  husband 
returns  with  tears  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family  and  is  forgiven  by  his  rejected 
wife  and  daughter.  This  act  is  distress- 
ingly sentimental,  and  is  out  of  keeping 
with  a  story  that  certainly  started  out  as 
if  it  were  to  end  unhappily.  Here  again 
we  have  an  instance  of  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose in  the  drama. 

Mr.  Philip  Bartholomae's  farce  en- 
titled  Little  Miss  Brown   is   developed 

from  a  premise  that  has 
"Little  Miss  often  afforded  amuse- 
Brown'*  ment  in  the  past ;  but  the 

elaboration  of  the  plot 
betrays  a  thinness  of  invention,  and  the 
lines  are  lacking  in  wit. 

Owing  to  a  series  of  accidental  circum- 
stances, Little  Miss  Brown  arrives  unat- 
tended at  a  strange  hotel  at  the  perilous 
hour  of  eleven  P.  M.  She  has  lost  her 
trunk  upon  the  way.  She  asks  for  a 
room  in  her  own  name,  and  is  refused 
admittance  by  the  day-clerk.  But  when 
the  more  affable  night-clerk  assumes  do- 
minion of  the  desk,  she  follows  a  bit  of 


advice  that  has  been  given  to  her  by  the 
telephone  girl,  and  registers  as  a  married 
woman.  She  calls  herself  Mrs.  Dennison, 
because  the  coloured  porter  has  happened 
to  address  her  by  that  name. 

She  is  assigned  to  an  apartment  that 
has  been  ordered,  in  a  telegram,  by  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Dennison,  whose  wife,  coming 
from  another  direction,  has  arranged  to 
meet  him  at  this  hotel.  In  this  apart- 
ment Little  Miss  Brown  goes  timidly  to 
bed.  Mr.  Dennison,  arriving  subse- 
quently, is  told  by  the  chamber-maid  that 
Mrs.  Dennison  is  already  asleep;  and^ 
deciding  not  to  wake  her,  Mr.  Dennison 
retires  in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  two  meet  at  breakfast,  to  their  mu- 
tual consternation.  At  this  moment  the 
actual  Mrs.  Dennison  arrives.  She  is  a 
jealous  woman  and  proceeds  to  raise  a 
row.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Dennison's  aunt  and  uncle 
have  also  arranged  to  meet  him  in  this 
hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  certain 
bonds  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his 
happy  married  life.  Before  these  elders, 
both  the  actual  and  the  accidental  Mrs. 
Dennison  are  required  to  act  with  an  as- 
sumed composure. 

The  jealous  wife  insists  on  a  divorce; 
and  two  young  lawyers  are  called  in. 
One  of  these — ^the  wife's — is  the  fianc^ 
of  Little  Miss  Brown;  and,  in  view  of 
the  evidence  against  her  reputation,  he 
throws  her  over  at  once.  The  other  law- 
yer— the  husband's — is  also  in  love  with 
the  heroine,  and  defends  her  in  an  heroic 
manner  that  makes  their  marriage  seem 
inevitable  in  the  end. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  theft  of  jewelry, 
which  has  been  committed  by  the  cham- 
ber-maid, but  which  is  ascribed  to  Little 
Miss  Brown;  and  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  escape  out  of  a  window  makes 
it,  for  a  time,  more  difficult  for  her  to 
prove  her  innocence.  In  the  end,  of 
course,  the  multitudinous  misunderstand- 
ings are  cleared  up. 

The  chief  defect  of  this  plot  is  that  it 
might  be  halted  at  any  moment  if  any 
of  the  characters  should  turn  human  and 
speak  a  single  line  of  explanation.  The 
story  is  protracted  merely  by  the  artifice 
of  manipulating  the  characters  like  pup- 
pets. Furthermore,  the  treatment  of  the 
material  is  too  expository;  and  the  full 
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first  half  of  the  play  is  used  up  in  ex- 
position before  the  action  can  get  under 
way.  There  are  many  stale  jokes  in  the 
lines;  but  otherwise  they  are  devoid  of 
humour.  What  the  farce  needs  is  more 
briskness  in  the  narrative  and  more  bril- 
liancy in  the  dialogue. 

There  is  plenty  of  briskness  and  bril- 
liancy in  Mr.  James  Montgomery's  melo- 
dramatic farce  entitled 
"Ready  Ready  Money.  Although 

'Money"  this  piece  was  designed 

merely  as  a  playful  en- 
tertainment, it  deserves,  because  of  the 
firmness  of  the  author's  purpose,  to  be 
ranked  higher  as  an  artistic  accomplish- 
ment than  any  of  the  more  ambitious 
plays  that  have  been  reviewed  in  the 
present  paper. 

Ready  Money  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
a  basic  theme  which  is  both  novel  and 
amusing.  This  theme  is  that  any  one  can 
easily  make  money  if  people  think  that 
he  already  has  it.  Stephen  Baird  has 
invested  all  his  funds  in  a  mining  claim, 
and  has  not  been  able  to  sell  sufficient 
stock  in  his  company  to  raise  the  capital 
necessary  to  develop  the  mine.  He  has 
had  to  borrow  money  from  the  rich 
owner  of  the  adjoining  properties;  and 
his  own  mine,  which  he  had  put  up  as 
security,  is  about  to  be  forfeited  at  the 
expiration  of  his  note.  Consequently,  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  he  finds  himself  de- 
pressed, and  undisposed  to  join  his 
friends,  or  even  his  fiancee,  at  their  fes- 
tivities. 

At  this  moment  he  falls  into  associa- 
tion with  a  certain  Jackson  Ives,  who  is 
(as  he  describes  himself)  the  cleverest 
counterfeiter  in  the  world.  Ives  gives 
him  a  roll  of  fifty  counterfeit  one  thou- 
sand dollar  bills,  and  tells  him  that  he  may 
save  his  enterprise  by  merely  showing 
this  ready  money  to  possible  investors, 
without  ever  attempting:  to  pass  any  of. 
the  fraudulent  notes.  Tlie  hero,  with  tfie 
necessary  moral  mis.e^ivin^s,  puts  this 
proposition  to  the  test.  All  his  friends 
immediately  tumble  over  one  another  in 
the  endeavour  to  invest  all  their  available 
funds  in  Stephen's  mining  stock  before 
the  price  advances.  They  also  telegraph 
their  friends  in  other  cities :  and  large  or- 
ders for  stock,  accompanied  by  cheques, 
begin  to  pour  in  by  ever\'  mail. 


The  hero,  in  a  reversion  of  conscience, 
assures  his  friends  that  his  mine  is  now 
no  better  than  it  was  before  and  begs 
them  to  take  back  their  money ;  but  they 
receive  this  as  an  indication  that  he  is 
trying  to  oust  them  from  the  enterprise 
in  order  to  confine  all  the  profits  to  him- 
self. One  or  two  of  them  even  threaten 
to  go  to  law  to  compel  the  hero  to  retain 
their  investments. 

At  this  point  the  farce  develops  natu- 
rally into  melodrama;  and  the  transition 
from  the  one  type  to  the  other  is  effected 
without  any  discord  in  the  mood.  A  de- 
tective of  the  United  States  Secret  Ser- 
vice, who  has  been  hunting  Jackson  Ives 
in  many  lands,  suspects  the  truth  and  ar- 
rests both  the  counterfeiter  and  the  hero. 
The  counterfeit  money,  which  constitutes 
the  only  tangible  evidence  against  them, 
and  which  has  been  sealed  up  in  a  busi- 
ness envelope,  is  passed  unwittingly  about 
from  character  to  character  through 
many  varied  moments  of  suspense. 
When  at  last  the  package  is  recovered, 
the  cleverness  of  the  counterfeit  deceives 
even  the  detective,  who  releases  the  con- 
spirators for  lack  of  evidence  and  returns 
the  bills  to  Ives.  This  adventurous  ar- 
tist destroys  the  fraudulent  money  with 
his  own  hands. 

But  meanwhile  Baird's  partner  in  the 
West,  encouraged  by  the  enthusiastic  sub- 
scriptions for  their  stock,  has  commenced 
active  operations  and  discovered  a  rich 
vein  of  gold.  The  credulous  investors 
will  draw  large  dividends  after  all,  and 
the  hero  finds  it  possible  to  marry  the 
heroine. 

This  playful  piece  is  admirably  plot- 
ted, and  is  replete  with  many  delightful 
surprises  and  periods  of  suspense.  It 
carries  sufficient  characterisation  to  make 
the  mechanism  life-like;  and  a  genuine 
humour  is  displayed  in  many  of  the  lines. 
The  difficult  feat  of  keeping  the  audience 
in  ethical  sympathy  with  the  hero  while 
he  perilously  skirts  the  verge  of  crime 
is  cleverly  accomplished.  Ready  Money 
deserves  the  praise  that  must  always  be 
bestowed  on  any  work  that  is  accom- 
plished with  a  steady  hand. 

Mr.  Edward  Knoblauch's  romantic 
comedy  called  Discovering  America  was 
severely  slated  by  the  New  York 
newspapers;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
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unworthy  work.  The  purpose  of  the 
play  is  to  contrast  the  spirit  of  life  in 
present-day  New  York 
"Discovering  with  the  spirit  of  life 
America"  in     contemporary     Eu- 

rope. 

Peter  Delafield  is  a  rich  American  who, 
ever  since  he  was  eight  years  old,  has 
lived  in  Italy,  He  idles  away  his  time 
in  a  lovely  villa  in  the  Alban  hills,  and 
collects  cameos  for  an  occupation.  He 
is  about  to  elope  with  a  beautiful  Italian 
countess  whose  husband  has  treated  her 
shamefully,  when  he  receives  the  news 
that  he  has  lost  his  fortune  and  must  re- 
turn to  America  at  once  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  bare  subsistence.  He  swears 
eternal  fidelity  to  the  countess  and  de- 
parts for  New  York, 

We  next  see  him  scraping  along  miser- 
ably in  a  shabby  boarding-house  in  Forty- 
fifth  Street.  Here  he  meets  a  very  poor 
girl  named  Ruth  Dix,  whose  father  has 
left  her  nothing  but  the  working  model 
of  a  button-sewing  machine  that  he  has 
invented.  This  machine  appears  to  be  a 
good  thing,  and  Delafield  invests  his  last 
four  thousand  dollars  in  the  project  to 
put  it  on  the  market. 

In  three  years  the  business  of  Dix  and 
Delafield  has  grown  so  prosperous  that 
the  partners  are  able  to  decline  an  offer 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  buy 
them  out.  Delafield  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  America  and  is  rejoicing  in  the  life 
of  work.  He  enjoys  also  his  daily  com- 
panionship with  Miss  Dix,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  asking  her  to  marry  him. 

But  meanwhile  the  dissipated  count 
has    died,    and    the    widowed    countess 


comes  to  New  York  to  remind  Dela- 
field of  the  oath  he  swore  to  her.  Be- 
having more  like  a  gentleman  than  like 
a  man,  he  resigns  his  business  to  Miss 
Dix  and  accompanies  the  countess  back 
to  Italy. 

In  Italy  he  has  to  wait  about  for  six 
months  while  the  countess  is  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  a  dispensation  from  the 
Church  which  will  permit  her  to  marry 
a  Protestant.  During  this  period  he  is* 
extremely  bored.  He  misses  his  daily 
business;  he  misses  the  life  and  spirit  of 
New  York;  and  he  misses  Miss  Dix. 
This  business-like  little  lady  comes  to  see 
him,  in  order  that  he  may  complete  the 
formality  of  closing  out  his  share  in  the 
concern;  and  Delafield  is  so  glad  to  see 
her  once  again  that  he  cannot  forbear 
telling  her  that  he  loves  her.  This  un- 
premeditated confession  the  countess 
overhears.  She  ascends  a  tall  tower  of 
her  castle  with  the  purpose  of  casting 
herself  upon  the  rodcs  below ;  but  the 
hero  dashes  aloft  and  withholds  her  just 
in  time.  The  countess  then  renounces 
him  and  retires  to  a  convent;  and  Dela- 
field returns  with  Miss  Dix  to  the  life 
that  he  discovered  in  New  York. 

In  this  play  the  difference  in  tone  be- 
tween the  two  acts  that  happen  in  Italy 
and  the  two  acts  that  happen  in  America 
is  of  necessity  so  marked  that  the  auditor 
receives  almost  the  impression  of  two 
plays  instead  of  one.  The  theme  could 
be  developed  more  harmoniously  in  the 
leisure  of  a  novel  than  in  the  two  hours 
traffic  of  the  stage.  Yet  the  piece  is  far 
from  ineffective;  and  many  of  its  pas- 
sages are  written  with  literary  charm. 
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A  letter  of  inquiry  from  Lake  Mo- 
hawk, New  York: 

Editor  The  Bookman. 

Sir:  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  beg  you 
to  print,  if  not  forbidden  by  our  copyright 
law,  a  brief  resume  of  the  story  of  The 
Golden  Bowl,  by  Henry  James.  I  admit  to 
have  become  interested  in  the  tale  from  strug- 
gling with  the  first  Book.  After  re-reading 
that  far  seven  times,  I  found  that  a  young 
Italian  nobleman  about  to  marry  an  American 
heiress  met  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  known 
more  or  less  intimately  prior  to  his  betrothal 
to  the  heiress. 

On  beginning  Book  II  I  find  that  the  father 
of  the  heiress  "was  observed  to  open  the  door 
of  his  own  billiard-room  with  a  certain  free- 
dom." This  happened  on  page  126  and  lasts 
to  the  top  of  page  151  (The  New  York  Edi- 
tion, Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  or  (estimated) 
8,729  words! 

On  page  132,  only  1,920  of  these  words  hav- 
ing been  exhausted,  a  "Mrs.  Ranee"  is  men- 
tioned, but  not  alluded  to  again — unless  I  err — 
in  the  remaining  7,059  words  of  this  episode. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether,  when 
this  intended  father-in-law  opened  that  billiard- 
room  door,  he  found  this  "Mrs.  Ranee"  in- 
side? 

The  story  of  The  Golden  Bowl  is  in  two 
volumes  in  this  edition  or  (estimated) 
1,262,389  words. 

I  am  a  rather  hard-working  man  and  the 
father  of  a  family.  My  wife  and  three  of  the 
children  (I  am  happy  to  say)  are  with  me  and 
in  the  best  of  health.  But  my  vacation  expires 
on  the  i6th  inst.  and  I  must  leave  here  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  as  I  have  (or  rather 
my  wife  has)  conscientious  objections  to 
travelling  on  Sunday.  Therefore,  as  I  can't 
hope  to  find  out  where  Mrs.  Ranee  was,  and 
have  a  sort  of  surreptitious  suspicion  that  she 
ought  not  to  have  been  in  that  billiard-room 
(if  she  was  there — ^and  you  will  mention  it, 
please,  if  she  was  not),  I  am  writing  you  these 
few  lines. 

Of  course  if  there  is  anything  improper 
about  Mrs.  Ranee  I  will  not  mention  the  mat- 
ter to  my  wife  either  way.  But  I  am  sent 
here  for  rest,  and  I  can't  sleep  until  this  mys- 
texy  of  Mrs.  What*s-her-name  is  cleared  up. 


Why  should  her  name  be  mentioned  just  once 
in  all  those  8,729  words?  Was  it  she  that 
"observed"  the  father-in-law  (that  was  to  be) 
open  the  door,  and  how  could  she  have  "ob- 
served" it  if  she  was  on  the  inside  of  the 
billiard-room  when  he  opened  the  door? 

So  begging  your  courteous  assistance  to  my 
slumbers,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Faithfully, 

Your  Gentle  Reader. 

If  our  correspondent  happens  to  have 
read  Mr.  James's  earlier  volume,  The 
Ambassadors,  he  will  recall  the  dismayed 
bewilderment  of  its  principal  mouthpiece^ 
the  amiable  Mr.  Strethers,  on  a  certain 
afternoon  in  Chad  Newsome's  Paris 
apartment,  as  he  listened  to  the  blythe  ex- 
change of  verbal  audacities  and  won- 
dered helplessly  whether  all  those  seem- 
ingly charming  people  really  meant  the 
imspeakable  things  that  they  seemed  to  be 
saying,  or  whether  his  own  mind  had  sud- 
dently  become  tainted  and  was  wilfully 
discovering  improprieties  where  none 
was  meant.  This  is  a  mental  condition 
which  we  have  often  shared  with  Mr. 
Strethers  while  reading  more  than  one 
volume  by  Henry  James,  and  apparently 
it  expresses  pretty  accurately  our  corre- 
spondent's frame  of  mind.  We  may  re- 
assure him  on  one  point  at  least :  that  in 
guessing  at  implied  improprieties  in  The 
Golden  Bowl,  he  is  more  apt  to  fall  short 
of  the  author's  own  imaginings  than  to 
surpass  him.  A  brief  resume  of  the 
story,  such  as  our  correspondent  asks, 
is  easily  given, — although,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  Henry  James,  when  you 
have  the  plot,  you  have  the  least  essential 
part.  It  concerns  primarily  a  certain 
couple,  a  charming  but  impecunious 
Italian  prince  and  an  Anglo-American 
girl,  hard,  brilliant  and,  to  our  thinking, 
rather  repellent,  who  find  themselves 
forced  into  a  false  position,  as  a  result 
of  their  former  relations  previous  to  the 
prince's  marriage  to  an  American  heiress. 
It  happens  that  the  bride  is  the  other 
young  woman's  intimate  friend,  but  in 
spite  of  the  intimacy,  has  not  a  shadow 
of  suspicion  of  her  past  entanglement 
with  the  prince.    Now,  in  order  to  have 
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one  of  those  intimate  complications  in 
which  Mr.  James  delights,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  have  the  millionaire  father 
subsequently  marry  the  bride's  intimate 
friend,  thus  bringing  her  into  permanent 
close  association  with  the  prince.  Cir- 
cumstances all  combine  to  hasten  the  in- 
evitable drifting  of  the  former  lovers 
back  to  their  old  relations.  The  remain- 
der of  this  undeniably  long  story,— its 
bulk  certainly  is  forbidding,  but  as  a 
crumb  of  comfort  to  our  "hard  working" 
correspondent,  we  may  say  that  it  has 
been  known  to  be  read  at  a  single  sitting, 
in  eleven  hours  and  a  half, — concerns  it- 
self with  the  gradual  discovery  by  the 
princess  of  her  husband's  faithlessness, 
and  her  desire  to  keep  the  truth  from 
her  father ;  the  father's  discovery  of  the 
same  facts,  and  his  desire  to  shield  his 
daughter;  her  eventual  success  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  an  intolerable  situation, 
and  the  father's  wise  decision  to  pack  up 
his  belongings  and  carry  off  that  bone 
of  contention,  his  wife,  for  good  and  all 
to  America. 

Undeniably,  it  is  all  rather  difficult  to 
follow,  because  every  one  in  the  book  is 
persistently  and  more  or  less  successfully 
endeavouring  to  conceal  what  he  or  she 
knows  from  every  one  else;  and  even 
when  they  desire  to  convey  a  definite 
idea,  they  do  it  by  saying  something  quite 
different.  Yet  the  main  facts,  buried 
though  they  are  in  a  golden  shimmer  of 
suggestiveness,  stand  out  plain  enough 
before  the  end  is  reached.  In  fact,  there 
is  just  one  paragraph  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  volume  that  has  brought 
relief  to  many  a  puzzled  reviewer,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  frequency  with  which 
it  has  been  quoted, — a  paragraph  from 
that  wonderful  scene  of  the  card  party, 
that  sums  up  the  situation  as  seen  by  the 
prince's  bride  : 

Meanwhile  the  facts  of  the  situation  were 
upright  for  her  round  the  green  cloth  and  the 
silver  flambeaux;  the  fact  of  her  father's 
wife's  lover  facing  his  mistress;  the  fact  of 
her  father  sitting  all  unsounded  and  unblinking 
between  them,  the  fact  of  Charlotte  keeping  ft 
up — keeping  up  everythinff,^\icross  the  table, 
with  her  husband  beside  her,  the  fact  of  Fanny 
Assingham,  wonderful  creature,  placed  oppo- 
site to  the  three,  and  knowing  more  about 


each,  probably,  when  one  comes  to  think,  than 
either  of  them  knew  of  either ;  erect  above  all 
for  her  was  the  sharp-edged  fact  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  whole  group,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  herself — ^herself  so  speciously 
eliminated  for  the  hour,  but  presumably  more 
present  to  the  attention  of  each  than  the  next 
card  to  be  played. 

As  for  our  correspondent's  specific  dif- 
fifulty  regarding  "Mrs.  Ranee"  and  what 
may  or  may  not  have  happened  behind 
the  door  of  the  billiard-room,  we  suggest 
that  he  give  free  rein  to  any  "surrepti- 
tious suspicion"  that  may  come  to  his 
mind, — for  by  doing  so  he  will  quite 
beautifully  be  playing  into  Mr.  James's 
hands, — ^and  that,  feeling  as  he  does 
about  it,  he  had  after  all  better  not  "men- 
tion it  to  his  wife  either  way." 

II 

An  illuminating  letter  of  inquiry  from 
Brewster,  New  York: 

In  March,  1897,  The  Bookman  published  an 
article  by  Robert  Barr  referring  to  a  celebrated 
book  of  short  stories  entitled  The  Elements 
of  Geometry,  by  Euclid.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  this  book  at  any  of  the  bookstores.  Can 
you  help  me  in  any  way?  I  shall  be  very 
grateful. 

In  March,  1897,  The  Bookman  pub- 
lished "How  to  Write  a  Short  Story,"  a 
symposium,  by  Robert  Barr,  Harold 
Frederic,  Arthur  Morrison,  and  Jane 
Barlowe.  That  symposium  we  are  going 
to  reprint  some  day,  because  it  is  very 
much  worth  while.  Mr.  Barr's  contribu- 
tion was,  somewhat  characteristically, 
couched  in  a  flippant  vein.  This  is  the 
paragraph  which,  fifteen  years  and  six 
months  later,  brings  the  letter  of  inquiry 
from  Brewster,  New  York. 

In  a  recent  book,  the  name  of  which  I  shall 
not  mention,  for  I  cannot  conscientiously 
recommend  it  to  the  gentle  reader,  dealing,  as 
it  does,  with  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  series  of  stories 
told  without  a  superfluous  word,  and  in  the 
writing  of  this  book  I  had  a  model.  Our  world 
has  been  a  growing  concern  too  long  for  any 
effort  to  claim  originality.  My  model  is 
Euclid,  whose  justly  celebrated  book  of  short 
stories,  entitled  The  Elements  of  Geometry, 
will  live  when  most  of  us  who  are  scribbling 
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to-day  are  forgotten.  Euclid  lays  down  his 
plot,  sets  instantly  to  work  at  its  development, 
letting  no  incident  creep  in  that  does  not  bear 
relation  to  the  climax,  using  no  unnecessary 
word,  always  keeping  his  one  end  in  view,  and 
the  moment  he  reaches  the  culmination  he 
stops. 

Ill 

From  The  Jumping-Off-Place,  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  Mr.  Stewart  Bi- 
ward  White  sends  us  the  following  letter 
which  recently  came  under  his  observa- 
tion. The  letter  was  actually  received  in 
the  course  of  a  business  correspondence. 

Lali  House,  San  Francisco, 

Dear  Friend:  i  got  the  valve  witch  i  by 
from  you  ilrite  but  why  for  gods  sake  doan 
you  men  sen  me  no  handle,  i  loose  to  me  my 
Customer  shure  ting,  you  doan  treat  me  rite 
is  my  money  not  so  good  as  the  other  fellow, 
i  waste  ten  dase  and  my  Customer  he  holler 
for  water  like  hell  by  the  valve,  you  no  he 
is  hot  summer  now  and  the  win  he  blow  the 
valve,  she  got  no  handl  so  wat  the  hell  i  goan 
do.  you  doan  sen  me  no  handl  pretty  quick 
1  sen  her  back  and  i  goan  order  som  valve 
from  Krain  Companee  goodby,  your  friend 

Antonia   Scaleinio  Dutra. 

since  i  rite  these  letter  i  fine  the  goddam 
liandl  in  the  bocks  excuse  me. 

IV 

G.  C.  D.,  Detroit  Club,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. The  poem  "Towards  the  Light,"  by 
Princess  Farad ji,  was  published  in  The 
Bookman  in  two  parts,  February  and 
March,  1909. 

V 

Here  is  a  contribution  which  can  best 
be  printed  in  the  Bookman's  Mail  Bag. 
It  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  of  interest  to  ad- 
mirers of  O.  Henry's  work,  and  it  has 
a  very  decided  significance  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  late  Sidney  Por- 
ter is  not  entirely  confined  to  his  books, 
and  who,  from  that  knowledge,  are  able 
to  read  between  the  lines. 

QUESTION    OF    O.    HENRY'S    AGE 
♦  SETTLED 

If  O.  Henry  had  lived  until  September  nth 
■of  this  year,  he  would  have  reached  the  half 
century  mark. 

The  question  of  his  age  has  been  a  disputed 
•one.    Biographers  have  approximated  it  with 


fair   success;  yet   it  has   not  been   definitely 
known. 

The  Bookman  for  June,  1909,  states  that  he 
was  "bom  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  in 
1867,"  missing  it  by  putting  the  date  fivt  years 
too  late.  The  Bookman  for  April,  1910,  con- 
tains an  article  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  re- 
peating the  date,  and  adding,  "so  that  he  is 
now  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,"  when 
he  was  really  in  his  forty-eighth. 

In  the  Nation  for  June,  1910,  S.  Strumsky 
says,  "he  was  born  forty-two  years  ago  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,"  instead  of  forty- 
eight. 

The  Bookman  for  July,  1910,  makes  the 
statement,  "he  died  on  the  5th  of  last  month 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age."  This 
was  wrong  by  four  years. 

The  Craftsman  for  August,  1910,  misses  his 
age  by  six  years,  in  stating,  "He  was  forty- 
two  years  old  when,  on  June  5,  19 10,  he  died." 

Who's  Who  in  America  for  1910-1911  places 
him  thus: 

"Porter,  Sydney  (O.  Henry) — author,  b. 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  1867."  This  is 
five  years  wrong  as  to  his  age,  and  the  wrong 
spelling  for  his  name,  as  he  was  christened 
Sidney, 

In  a  poem,  "The  Knight  in  Disguise,"  by 
Nicholas  VQchel  Lindsay  in  the  American 
Magazine  for  June,  1912,  his  name  is  errone- 
ously given  as  Sidney  C.  Porter. 

These  points  are  definitely  settled  by  an 
entry  in  the  old  family  Bible,  a  book  that  has 
lain  packed  away  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  has  just  been  re-discovered  by  a 
near  relative.  It  is  a  ponderous  old  volume, 
the  inscription  on  the  fly  leaf  stating  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  a  friend  to  Algernon  Sidney 
and  Mary  V.  Porter  (O.  Henry's  parents). 

It  contains  several  entries  in  regard  to 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  one  most 
interesting  to  the  world  reading: 

"Thursday  Sept.  11,  1862,  9  o'clock  P.  M. 

William   Sidney 

son  of 

A.  S.  &  M.  V.  Porter." 

VI 

The  following  letter  hints  at  dangers 
in  the  use  of  the  double  possessive  that 
seem  jto  us  somewhat  exaggerated : 

Has  the  use  of  the  double  or  duplicate  pos- 
sessive become  so  common  as  to  justify  itself? 
Frequently  it  is  found  in  newspapers,  edi- 
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torials  in  Collier's  Weekly  and  opinions  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
I    was,   taovrever,    surprised   to    find    tt    in 

Chronicle  and  Comment  of  your  September 
issue  on  page  eight.  "It  is  known  also  that 
Dickens  complied  with  a  suggestion  of  Lord 
Lylton's,  which  modified  the  plot — not  seri- 
ously nor  disagreeably,"  and  also  in  the  same 
issue  on  page  thirty- five.  "From  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  down  to  the  very  latest  book  of 
Max  Beerbohm's  and  G.  K.  Chesterton's 
American  characters  in  British  fiction  are  apt 
to  display  a  fondness  for  speech-making  in 
inappropriate    circumstances," 

In  this  last  instance  you  must  admit  that 
the  American  characters  may  be  apt  or  may 
be  Chesterton's. 

As  the  use  of  the  double  possessive  may 
produce  uncertainty,  should  it  not  be  discour- 
aged by  a  Journal  of  Literature? 

There  is  no  ambiguity  whatever  in  the 
second  sentence  quoted  by  our  corre- 
spondent. If  the  "characters"  are  taken 
as  "G.  K.  Chesterton's"  the  verb  is 
shorn  of  its  subject  and  the  sentence  im- 
mediately goes  mad.  A  mind  capable  of 
so  taking  it  would  come  to  grief  anyhow, 


no  matter  how  carefully  we  expressed 
ourselves.  And  in  both  of  the  instances 
mentioned — "a  suggestion  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's,"  and  the  "latest  book  of  Max  Beer- 
bohm's, etc." — there  is,  if  we  are  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  these  remote  chances, 
an  even  greater  risk  involved  in  the  omis- 
sion, for  after  all  "a  suggestion  of"  is 
not  always  the  same  as  "a  su^estion 
by,"  or  "a  book  of"  as  "a  book  by" — 
witness  the  "Book  of  Job" — and  if  we 
should  refer  at  some  time  to  the  "book 
of  Beerbohm,"  forgetful  folk  might  look 
for  it  in  the  Bible,  However,  the  danger 
of  misunderstanding  is  not  appreciable 
either  way.  As  to  the  general  question, 
we  believe  the  double  possessive  is  in 
good  and  long- established  usage  and 
ought  not  on  general  principles  to  be  dis- 
couraged. In  the  instances  cited  by  our 
correspondent  its  use  seems  to  us  harm- 
less though  perhaps  superfluous.  We 
agree  with  him  in  preferring  the  other 
form  in  both  these  sentences,  but  for  an 
opposite  reason  to  his  own  the  double 
possessive  in  both  these  cases  seems  to  us 
unnecessarily  precise. 
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■HERE  are  not  a  few  ob- 
Bservers  who  have  confi- 
Idently  predicted  the 
■gradual  return  of  Eng- 
lland  to  the  Church  of 
gRome.  Whether  that  is 
'1  upon  truth  or  upon 
a  dream,  tins  much  is  clear,  Catholicism 
has  certainly  manifested  its  attractions 
for  more  than  one  fine  mind.  Leaving 
out  of  the  account  entirely  John  Henry 
Newman,  one  of  the  princes  royal  among 
our  prose  writers,  there  are  among  poets 
Coventry  Patmore,  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Lionel  Johnson  and  Ernest  Dowson,  all 
of  whom  became  converted  to  the 
Church,  and  these  men,  with  Francis 
Thompson,  born  into  the  faith,  form  no 
inconsiderable  group  in  the  poetry  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Tragedy  seems  to  have  marked  the 
three  younger  men  for  her  own ;  Thomp- 
son was  addicted  to  drugs  which  helped 
to  kill  him;  Dowson  and  Johnson  suc- 
cumbed to  drink.  There  are  times  in 
Thompson's  great  poetry  when  one  feels 
he  can  detect  the  mysticism  of  the  opiate- 
taker;  Dowson's  verse,  lovely  as  much  of 
it  is,  is  plainly  decadent,  but  Lionel 
Johnson's  verses  stand  off  by  themselves 
in  their  virginal  purity  and  spotlessness. 
Indeed,  the  cumulative  effect  of  much 
reading  of  his  poems  is  the  wish  that  at 
times  there  were  something  of  real  Bac- 
chic fire  in  them.  They  are  always  so 
serene  and  grave. 

Serenity,  gravity — these  terms  might 
well  apply  to  all  he  ever  wrote.  Johnson 
might  be  careless  with  his  own  life,  he 
was  never  careless  with  his  work.     In 
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the  hurly-burly  of  the  world  he  might 
become  convivial,  but  his  art  was  to  him 
a  temple  of  rest  and  a  haven  of  peace; 
it  was  a  shrine  to  be  approached  with  due 
ceremonial  and  on  bended  knees  and 
with  bowed  head.  It  demanded  of  him 
and  received  the  best  that  was  in  him, — 
all  his  reverence  for  the  old  established 
masters,  all  his  emulation  of  their  ways, 
all  his  care  for  polish  and  truth  and 
beauty.  So  that  we  are  loath  to  think 
the  time  may  ever  come  when  there  will 
not  be  a  small  comer  reserved  for  a  tablet 
whereon  will  be  inscribed  words  in  mem- 
ory of  this  genuine  poet  and  even  more 
genuine  critic. 

Born  in  Kent  in  1865,  schooled  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  Catholicism 
early  had  attractions  for  him,  as  evi- 
denced even  in  his  boyhqod  essay  upon 
the  fools  of  Shakespeare,  Of  English 
and  Welsh  blood,  with  only  the  slightest 
strain  of  Irish  in  him,  he  loved  after- 
ward to  be  called  an  Irishman.  And 
these  four  things — ^Winchester,  Oxford, 
the  Church,  and  Ireland — worked  a 
charm  upon  him  all  through  life. 

To  Ireland  and  the  Church  he  dedi- 
cated much  of  his  verse.  Perhaps  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  his  innate  purity,  so 
much  of  their  whiteness  of  spirit  is  due. 
But  an  uneasy  knowledge  of  his  own 
failings  seems  always  to  have  driven 
Johnson  to  the  defence  of  brothers  in 
weakness.  He  speaks  of  Addison  with  his 
clear  and  lucid  prose  and  points  him  out 
as  an  habitual  tippler.  He  recalls  to  the 
reader  that  Lamb  was  to  Carlyle  merely 
a  sorry  drunkard  playing  the  fool.  Then 
comes  the  apologia  for  men  like  these; 
"A  fine  writer  may  show  in  his  writings 
a  thousand  virtues  of  proportion,  so- 
briety, tact,  good  sense,  utterly  lacking 
in  his  conduct."  He  recurs  to  this 
thought  in  his  various  essays  on  the  un- 
fortunate Mangan,  concerning  whom  he 
tells  us  we  know  much  that  "is  frail  and 
pitiable,  nothing  that  is  base  and  mean." 

We  are  to  picture  Johnson,  who  has 
been  described  as  a  frail  wisp  of  a  man. 
locked  up  in  his  room,  safe  from  inter- 
ruption, with  the  rain  perhaps  beating  on 
the  windows,  and  the  roar  of  the  giant 
city  coming  only  dimly  to  him  there,  and 
with  the  glow  of  a  pleasant  fire  upon  the 
backs  of  his  favourite  books.     He  dips 


into  Lucretius,  or,  mayhap,  some  one  as 
modern  as  Hawthorne,  and  then  the 
poetic  mood  comes  over  him,  a  mood 
well  described  by  himself  in  all  humble- 
ness: "Compose,  with  cordial  delight 
and  decent  pains,  one  set  of  verses  which 
the  pure  celestial  instinct  tells  you  to  be 
good,  permanently  pleasurable;  dream, 
that  in  two  hundred  years  one  man  at 
least  will  read  them  with  joy  and  thanks. 
It  is  a  glow  at  the  heart,  a  leap  in  the 
pulse,  that  humble  dream." 

Verses  composed  in  that  mood  and  that 
manner  were  sure  not  to  appeal  to  the 
mob;  they  were  certain  not  to  have  a 
chorus  of  praise.  Indeed,  Johnson  was 
hampered  by  his  very  knowledge.  He 
was  too  scholarly.  There  was  a  Latin 
weight  and  gravity  and  austerity  and 
compactness  to  much  of  his  verse.  These 
were  qualities  compelled  by  the  rnemo- 
ries,  that  came  surging  into  his  brain,  of 
Roman  poets  he  had  loved  long  and  well. 
He  was  only, freed  from  this  influence 
at  times,  when  he  wrote  consciously  Cel- 
tic verse  concerning  Ireland.  He  rarely 
wrote  love-songs  and  scarcely  ever  in- 
dulged in  rich,  lush  verse.  He  dealt  with 
the  eternal  issues  of  life  and  death,  and 
sadly  and  reminiscently  with  the  olden 
glories  of  Ireland  and  his  Church.  He 
beheld  in  a  vision  their  past,  and  lamented 
over  an  Ireland  whose  political  potency 
had  departed,  and  a  Church  whose 
ruined,  or  deserted,  or  stolen  fanes  are 
found  in  many  quiet  valleys  in  England. 
There  is  little  of  the  lyric  cry  in  him, 
save  occasionally  in  some  such  poem  as 
his  "Glories" : 

Roses   from   Paestan  rosaries! 

More  goodly  red  and  white  was  she: 
Her  red  and  white  were  harmonies, 
Not  matched  upon  a  Paestan  tree. 

Ivories  blaunched  in  Alban  air! 

She  lies  more  purely  blaunched  than  you : 
No  Alban  whiteness  doth  she  wear, 

But  death's  perfection  of  that  hue. 

Nay!  now  the  rivalry  is  done, 
Of  red,  and  white,  and  whiter  still: 

She  hath  a  glory  from  that  sun, 
Who  falls  not  from  Olympus  hill. 

Even  more  rarely  is  there  a  genuine 
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note  of  passion,  as  in  these  lines  from 
"Beyond" : 

Dear,  are  there  dreams  among  the  dead: 

Or  is  it  all  a  perfect  slumber? 

But  I  must  dream  and  dream  to  madness. 
Mine  eyes  are  dark,  now  yours  are  fled: 

Yet  see  they  sorrows  without  number, 

Waiting  upon  one  perfect  sadness. 

So  long,  the  melancholy  vale! 

So  full,  these  weary  winds,  of  sorrow! 

So  harsh,  all  things  1    For  what  counts  pity  ? 
Still,  as  each  twilight  glimmers  pale 

Upon  the  borders  of  each  morrow, 

I  near  me  to  your  sleeping  city. 

His  more  characteristic  verse  is  like 
this  from  his  somewhat  celebrated  lines 
"By  the  Statue  of  King  Charles  at  Char- 
ing Cross": 

Comely. and  calm,  he  rides 
Hard  by  his  own  Whitehall: 

Only  the  night  wind  glides : 
No  crowds,  nor  rebels,  brawl. 

Gone,  too,  his  Court:  and  yet. 
The  stars  his  courtiers  are: 

Stars  in  their  stations  set; 
And  every  wandering  star. 

Alone  he  rides,  alone. 

The  fair  and  fatal  king; 
Dark  night  is  all  his  own, 

That  strange  and  solemn  thing. 

Which  are  more  full  of  fate: 
The  stars;  or  those  sad  eyes? 

Which  are  more  still  and  great: 
Those  brows;  or  the  dark  skies? 

Finally,  hear  this  note  of  Catholic  hope 
and  defiance,  which  recalls  Henley's  stoic 
chant  of : 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

Hear  the  lines  which  Miss  Louise  Imo- 
gene  Guiney  rightly  said  deserved  to  be 
celebrated : 

Do  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  not  so. 
Dark  Angel!   triumph   over  me: 

Lonely,  unto  the  Lone  I  go; 
Divine,  to  the  Divinity. 


For  the  most  part  Johnson's  poetry 
largely  conforms  to  Wordsworth's  defi- 
nition of  poetry  as  "emotion  remembered 
in  tranquillity."  When  Johnson  sings  of 
Ireland's  wrong,  his  heart  has  ceased  to 
be  disturbed  in  its  beat.  When  he  sighs 
over  some  "church  of  a  dream,"  be  sure 
there  are  no  longer  tears  in  his  eyes,  for, 
to  quote  his  friend  Yeats's  beautiful 
words : 

"He  has  made  a  world  full  of  altar 
lights  and  golden  vestures,  and  mur- 
mured Latin  and  incense  clouds,  and  au- 
tumn winds  and  dead  leaves,  where  one 
wanders  remembering  martyrdoms  and 
courtesies  that  the  world  has  forgotten." 

II 

When  Johnson  died  in  1902  one  of  his 
best  friends  said  that  in  him  England  had 
lost  her  one  critic  of  the  first  rank  in  this 
generation.  Many  references  were  made 
to  his  relations  with  his  tutor  and  friend, 
Walter  Pater,  and  he  was  spoken  of  as 
if  he  were  a  minor  replica  of  that  mas- 
ter. The  truth  is  that  he  was  more  of  an 
Arnold  than  a  Pater,  an  Arnold  without 
a  theory  that  he  sought  to  impose  upon 
his  generation,  but  like  him  in  his  ready 
composition  of  critical  essays  and  his 
polish  in  verse.  This  is  not  to  deny  that 
he  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  work 
and  the  teachings  of  Pater.  In  his  gen- 
eration, the  latter  exercised  great  sway 
over  many  and  especially  over  Wilde, 
Johnson  and  Arthur  Symons.  Now 
while  Johnson  more  than  the  other  two 
approximated  the  master  in  his  grave, 
careful,  musical  prose,  he  did  not  follow 
him  in  his  various  studies  of  the  arts  and 
in  fiction  as  Symons  did.  Perhaps 
Johnson  could  best  be  described  as  a 
minor  Amold-cum-Pater.  His  is  essen- 
tially a  literature  of  the  Oxford  closes 
and  of  the  library,  not  of  life. 

The  Oxford  closes — they  stood  for  his 
long  dreams  about  books  and  about  the 
great  issues  of  living  and  dying.  He 
brooded  over  the  works  of  genius  until 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
whom  he  loved  to  quote,  he  felt  "warmed 
by  the  contact  and  formed  the  artist-like 
mind."  To  use  his  own  fine  phrase,  he 
found  a  "living  soul  in  old  books,  not 
antiquarian  dust."  He  was  endlessly 
citing  from  memory  passages  from  men 
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like  Sidney,  Milton,  Bacon,  Augustine, 
Cardinal  Newman,  and  the  great  Latins. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the 
danger  of  too  much  study  of  the  classics 
and  sounded — as  much  for  himself  as  for 
others — the  note  of  warning  that  too 
great  a  delight  in  the  ancients  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  dislike  of  contemporary  art. 
Therefore  he  strove  to  read  the  works  of 
the  men  of  his  own  time,  too,  to  estimate 
them  fairly,  and  to  take  such  joy  as  he 
could  in  them,  measuring  their  worth  by 
the  foot-rule  the  great  men  of  the  past 
had  bequeathed.  Armed  thus,  he  was 
the  champion  of  no  school,  the  partisan 
of  no  particular  literary  quarrel.  Indeed, 
as  he  said:  "Extremes  are  just  now  in 
fashion  and  favour,  with  this  unfortu- 
nate result :  that  catholicity  of  taste  is  set 
down  as  the  sign  of  lukewarmness  and 
of  half-heartedness.  .  .  .  We  are  so  vio- 
lent in  these  days ;  and,  to  our  irreparable 
loss,  there  is  no  Arnold  left  to  charm  us 
into  serenity." 

But  that  happens  to  be  precisely  what 
he  tried  to  do:  he  attempted  to  charm 
the  thoughtful  public  back  into  serenity 
with  his  quiet,  sane  criticism,  with  es- 
says of  a  scholar  in  the  humanities  who 
displayed  always  something  of  the  grace 
and  gravity  and  suavity  we  associate 
with  Oxford  dons  and  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  from  the  ancient  University  of 
Louvain.  In  love  with  an  old  world 
charm,  he  diffused  it  too.  It  pervaded 
his  work  like  the  faint  perfume  he  fan- 
cied still  lingered  in  deserted  churches 
over  which  he  loved  sadly  to  muse.  It 
is  perfectly  exemplified  in  this  dream  of 
an  aristocrat: 

"It  is  pleasant  to  walk  along  a  formal 
terrace,  with  worn  grey  steps  and  balus- 
trade, holding  an  Aldine  classic,  less  for 
study  than  for  company:  to  look  out, 
with  comfortable  joy,  across  the  flourish- 
ing landscape:  to  taste  the  solitude,  the 
dignity,  the  peace,  of  a  country  day. 
The  Golden  Age,  embellished  to  a 
courtly,  cloistral  perfection,  with  finer 
music  than  pastoral  reeds,  and  daintier 
fare  than  acorns  and  spring  water,  re- 
turns at  such  a  time:  at  this  happy  dis- 
tance, the  town  seems  vile.  Theocritus 
and  Ronsard  are  good  to  read  in  a  sunny 
kind  of  dream;  Comus,  and  L' Allegro, 
and  //  Penseroso  are  pure  delights.  .  .  ." 


With  such  visions,  with  a  modest  com- 
petence enabling  him  to  pick  and  choose, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  when  Johnson 
became  a  critical  reviewer,  he  employed 
an  unusual  discretion  in  selecting  the 
subjects  for  his  pen.  Designed  mainly 
for  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  neverthe- 
-less,  as  now  gathered  into  the  volume 
Post  Liminium,  they  show  a  finished  art 
that  would  seem  to  assure  them  a  wider 
audience  than  that  of  the  fleeting  hour. 
A  mere  glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
shows  us  that  he  never  wrote  about  any 
books  toward  which  he  felt  indifference. 
There  was  either  strong  attraction  or 
something  of  repulsion.  It  might  be  the 
attraction  of  men  of  his  church  like 
Savonarola,  Saint  Francis,  Pascal,  Eras- 
mus, Henry  Vaughn,  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  Cardinal  Newman;  or  personal 
heroes  like  Pater  and  Hardy ;  or  sceptics 
like  Lucretius,  Renan  and  Lucian.  But 
whether  there  was  attraction  or  repulsion, 
there  was  always  courtesy — as  to  a  living 
person  encountered — tolerance,  broad- 
mindedness.  There  was  also  applied  the 
touchstone  which,  employed  by  the  real 
critic,  constitutes  in  itself  almost  an  act  of 
artistic  creation,  an  act  which  makes 
something  that  is  by  way  of  being  litera- 
ture. In  these  stray  essays  gathered  frorrj 
dusty  newspaper  and  magazine  files,  we 
find  matter  written  carefully,  conserva- 
tively, judiciously.  We  are  told  that  often 
editors,  who  expected  a  certain  review, 
were  in  despair  because  of  its  non-ap- 
pearance until  almost  at  the  last  ultimate 
moment,  but  we  are  also  assured  that  the 
"copy"  was  such — in  its  beautiful  clear 
handwriting,  its  careful  punctuation,  its 
air  of  finality — that  the  pages  could  be 
rushed  to  the  printer  without  use  of  the 
blue  pencil.  And  it  was  criticism  in  its 
infinite  variety,  whether  of  praise  or 
blame,  excoriation  or  mere  parody.  The 
grave,  serene  poet  Was  capable  of  ex- 
pressing any  mood  a  given  book  evoked 
in  him. 

Pater  always  aroused  his  enthusiasm 
and  called  forth  his  best.  His  four  notes 
on  this  writer  are  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  he  perhaps  meditated 
writing  a  book  on  Pater,  even  as  he  had 
done  on  Hardy.  Nowhere  in  his  own 
work  or  in  the  reviews  by  other  men, 
will  you  find  lovelier  little  notes  of  appre- 
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elation  than  in  these  Pater  essays.  Here 
is  just  one,  filled  as  it  is  with  things  Pater 
was  so  fond  of  making  the  subject  of  his 
inspired  pen : 

*Tietas  was  a  passion  with  him.  It  is 
strong  in  him  when  he  dwells  with  a 
gently  lingering,  long-drawn  music  of 
tone  upon  old,  faded  things;  philosophies - 
once  triumphant,  fashions  once  thought 
final,  airs  and  graces  long  passed  away, 
music  never  heard  now.  He  enters  the 
Yasta  silentia  of  old  times,  and  loves  to 
repeople  mediaeval  homes  and  classic  cit- 
ies; to  wander  by  the  rivers  of  old 
France,  and  through  the  hillside  towns 
of  ancient  Italy;  recalling  this  and  that 
dusty  memory  to  fresh  life  with  careful 
reverence." 

When  he  praises,  he  does  so  liberally 
and  generously,  striking  out  sentences  of 
memorable  beauty  as  he  goes.  This,  for 
instance,  in  an  article  on  Charlotte 
Bronte:  "She  had  faced  tragedy  and 
walked  with  sorrow ;  she  had  known  the 
special  pang  of  desiderium,  of  the  vain 
backward  look  that  rests  wistfully  upon 
graves." 

In  his  poems  you  will  find  no  indica- 
tion of  a  sense  of  humour,  but  in  his  es- 
says on  authors  you  will  find  plenteous 
evidence.  The  BasHkirtseflF  nine  days' 
wonder  aroused  in  him  only  the  spirit  of 
parody,  while  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock's  in- 
genious rendition  of  Lucretius  into  Fitz- 
gerald's Omar  quatrains  led  him  smil- 
ingly to  remark  that  it  was  "a  valorous 
attempt  to  bridle  Behemoth,  to  put  a 
hook  in  the  nostrils  of  Leviathan." 

There  is  a  certain  school  of  showy 
critics,  somewhat  in  vogue  to-day,  who 
attempt  to  attract  attention  by  holding  a 
thesis  always  contrary  to  what  the  world 
generally  accepts  as  established,  and  by 
stating  it  in  terse  epigrammatic  sentences. 
Johnson,  too,  could  at  times  achieve  this 
terseness,  if  not  the  showy  contrariety, 
as  in  this  tribute  to  one  of  the  masters: 

" the  contempt  of  Swift,  the  pensive 

serenity  of  Addison,  the  simple  tender- 
ness of  Steele.  Combine  the  three,  and 
there  is  Thackeray:  too  clearsighted  to 
accept  delusions,  too  reverent  to  despair, 
too  kindly  to  be  always  glad." 

Or  consider  this  realism  which  occurs 
in  a  passage  on  writers  oiF  sacred  poetry, 
in  which  he  tells  us  they  must  have  a 


mingling  of  mysticism  and  reverence, 
with  a  familiarity  that  sometimes  shocks 
timid  souls;  in  this  passage  he  is  telling 
us  how  really  great  writers  of  sacred 
verse  contemplate  sacred  things: 

Take  the  Nativity.  Here  is  an  hour-old 
baby  lying,  perhaps  crying,  upon  a  stable  lit- 
ter, in  a  small  Jewish  village,  at  a  certain 
definite  date.  This  wretched  baby  could  abol- 
ish time  and  space,  for  it  is  God.  Take  the 
Crucifixion.  Here  is  a  worn-out  man,  dying 
upon  a  gibbet,  amid  sneers  and  jeers,  in  the 
company  of  two  common  thieves.  This  miser- 
able man  could  make  the  earth  stand  still,  for 
He  is  God. 

One  more  taste  of  his  quality.  He  dis- 
courses upon  the  little  known  poet,  Oc- 
tavius  Pulleyn,  of  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — "curious  and  winning 
century" — and  indulges  in  this  charming 
imaginary  portrait : 

Until  some  plaguey  investigator  of  libraries, 
of  Rolls  and  Records  offices,  unearth  my  twi- 
light friend,  he  is  mine  to  dream  over,  mine 
to  play  with.  I  can  enter  him  a  student  at  the 
Inns  of  Court;  make  him  a  tavern  wit  or 
playhouse  censor;  I  can  turn  him  into  a 
country  squire,  and  give  a  comely  manor  in 
the  taste  of  Inigo.  We  stroll  there  together 
through  the  "Italianate  garden,"  with  its 
statua  and  busto  and  pass  out  into  a  green 
coppice.  It  shall  be  the  old  May  morning  of 
merry  England,  May  of  clear  sunlight  and 
soft  wind;  Octavius  shall  quote  me  his 
Horace,  and  I  cap  him  with  my  dearer  Virgil. 
A*n  air  of  the  scholar's  affectation  sits  prettily 
upon  us,  an  Oxford  touch.  We  would  fain 
esteem  ourselves  Younger  Plinies  of  the  time, 
and  a  neat  copy  of  verses  is  our  pride.  Oc- 
tavius has  a  decent  fair  knack  at  imitation  of 
the  great  Mr.  Cowley,  and  ever  a  gratulatory 
ode  at  a  friend's  service.  So  go  we  gently 
through  the  May  morning  of  a  dream;  of 
winter  nights  we  "drink  tobacco"  by  the  fire 
of  logs  in  a  parlour  of  black  panel,  and  pore 
together  upon  the  medals  of  popes  and  em- 
perors. If  such  sort  is  my  Octavius;  and  if 
I  weary  of  him  in  such  sort,  he  shall  presently 
proceed  ambassador  to  The  Hague,  and  send 
me  word  of  tulips. 

Ill 

"It  IS  held  iipon  all  hands  that  to  write 
about  the  works  of  a  living  writer  is  a 
difficult  and  a  delicate  thing :  I  have  felt 
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the  inevitable  difficulty;  I  have  tried  to 
preserve  the  becoming  delicacy.  Through- 
out these  essays  upon  the  works  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  there  will  be  found,  I  trust,  no 
discourtesy  in  my  censure:  I  trust  still 
more,  no  impertinence  in  my  praise." 

In  this  old-fashioned  manner  of  high 
courtesy  Johnson  began  the  preface  to 
what  is  in  so  many  aspects  his  most 
memorable  and  most  finished  piece  of 
work,  The  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy.  It 
was  in  some  ways  a  pioneer  book.  To 
begin  with,  in  those  days — it  was  written 
in  1892  and  published  in  1894 — it  was  a 
rather  new  thing  in  England  to  print  a 
critical  survey  of  the  work  of  an  author 
still  living  and  writing.  The  fashion, 
even  then  common  on  the  continent  and 
especially  in  France,  has  since  then  been 
adopted  in  the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries with  the  result  that  Meredith,  Henry 
James,  Barric,  Kipling,  Hewlett,  Shaw, 
and  many  more  have  seen  in  print  books 
devoted  to  their  output.  But  this  John- 
son volume  was  a  pioneer  in  another  way 
too.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
really  critical  appreciation  of  Hardy's 
work ;  it  f  ocussed  upon  him  the  attention 
of  those  whose  opinion  was  worth  while ; 
and  suddenly  literary  England,  once  for 
all,  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  in  Hardy 
it  possessed  an  authentic  master  of  fie-, 
tional  art. 

This  in  itself  was  no  mean  achievement 
for  a  lad  of  twenty-five,  but  even  to-day 
the  book  stands  as  the  best  criticism  we 
have  of  Hardy,  for  this  youth — ^himself 
a  literary  creator — saw  behind  the  proc- 
esses of  creative  art,  comprehended  its 
difficulties,  understood  the  necessity  of 
making  the  right  and  honest  choice  of 
matter  and  manner,  preached  fidelity  to 
the  old,  established  masters  and  the  old, 
established  canons,  and  insisted  that  the 
real  artist  must  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

The  book  was  thus  rich  and  full,  be- 
cause all  the  best  of  what  he  had  lived 
and  thought  and  dreamed  was  put  into  it. 
To  write  about  Hardy,  we  feel  sure,  was 
not  the  result  of  a  sudden  resolve.  We 
are  convinced  that  as  boy  and  man  he  had 
long  read  and  loved  the  Hardy  novels. 
As  a  schoolboy  at  Winchester  and  later 
as  a  student  at  Oxford,  it  is  certain  that 
he  made  many  pedestrian  trips  through 


the  Wessex  country.  The  man  who  once 
boasted  that  he  knew  every  inch  of 
Welsh  soil  could  doubtless  have  repeated 
the  assertion  about  Dorset.  In  this  book 
we  catch  glimpses  of  him  in  the  land  of 
Hardy,  studying  its  hills  and  streams, 
idling  in  its  towns  and  villages,  sitting  in 
the  simple  old  inns,  and  listening  with 
delighted  ears  to  the  talk  of  the  peasant 
folk. 

The  fruit  of  all  this  love  of  the  Hardy 
books  was  a  sane  appreciation  of  them. 
He  did  not  set  himself  up  as  a  critical 
schoolmaster,  giving  marks  and  credits, 
"i  cannot  understand,"  said  he,  "why 
your  soldier  and  your  saint  should  be  re- 
membered for  their  victories,  and  par- 
doned for  their  faults;  whilst  your  ar- 
tist of  a  thousand  conquests  must  have 
ever  rehearsed  against  him  the  tale  of  his 
failures  and  of  his  faults." 

Not  only  did  he  appreciate  Hardy,  but 
he  brought  to  the  work  an  open  mind  and 
this  was  no  mean  feat  for  a  devout  Cath- 
olic, confronted  by  such  an  author  as  his 
hero.  Johnson  differed  radically  in  be- 
liefs with  Hardy  the  positivist  and  dis- 
agreed with  him  about  the  meaning  of  the 
universe.  Hardy's  thoughts  about  hu- 
man progress,  about  the  testimony  of 
physical  science,  about  the  sanctions  of 
natural  and  social  ethics  were  all  more 
or  less  alien  to  Johnson,  but  he  managed 
whole-heartedly  to  admire  Hardy's  fi- 
delity to  his  vision  of  what  is  the  truth, 
even  as  he  managed  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  Lucretius. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  books  of 
criticism  which  really  count, — ^the  provo- 
cative and  the  contemplative.  The  one 
whets  your  appetite  for  knowledge  of 
author  to  you  unknown;  the  other,  of 
service  after  you  have  read  an  author's 
works,  fixes  and  confirms  and  elaborates 
your  ideas  concerning  a  writer  who  is 
worth  while.  Johnson's  "Hardy"  belongs 
to  the  latter  class.  It  presupposes  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  Wessex  novels.  It  pre- 
sumes that  you  greatly  admire  them.  It 
is  filled  with  long  quotations  of  favourite 
passages  which  you  can  thus  savour 
afresh,  while  he  descants  upon  their  beau- 
ties, their  rightness  of  vision,  their  mi- 
nute observation,  and  their  fidelity  to 
truth.  Johnson  insisted  that  the  novel- 
ist's art  is  a  serious  art  and  found  in 
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Hardy's  best  books  a  decided  effect  of 
gravity,  seriousness,  and  deliberation. 
They  are  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  country.'  Their 
dignity  comes  from  their  preoccupation 
with  dignified  men  and  women,  conscious 
of  the  great  verities,  life  and  death,  love 
and  hate.  Their  solidity  comes  also  in 
part  from  the  novelist's  grave  and  de- 
liberate style,  a  sustained  equability 
which  reminded  his  young  critic  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  Latins.  Using 
something  of  this  gravity  himself,  John- 
son related  in  a  passage  of  memorable 
beauty  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Hardy  novels. 

Now,  next  to  the  way  in  which  Hardy 
treats  of  life  and  death  and  of  the  great 
human  passions,  Johnson  appreciated 
best  his  Wessex  folk,  the  genuine  peas- 
ant class,  rooted  to  the  soil.  He  pointed 
out  that  when  Hardy  strayed  away  from 
Wessex  his  hand  lost  its  cunning  and 
that  even  in  Wessex,  when  he  would  fain 
portray .  the  so-called  "better  classes," 
there  was  something  lacking.  The  peo- 
ple he  understands  best  and  paints  best 
are  the  masses : 

"Read  a  page  of  rustic  talk  in  Mr. 
Hardy,"  says  Johnson,  "and  you  will 
think  of  Shakespeare:  listen  to  an  hour 
of  rustic  talk  in  Wessex,  and  you  will 
think  of  Mr.  Hardy." 

Nor  is  this  exaggerated  praise.  There 
is  no  man  whose  rustic  clowns  are  so 
faithful  to  the  reality  and  who  yet  have 
so  much  in  common  with  the  pantaloons 
of  the  great  Elizabethan  dramas.  In 
fact,  as  Mr.  Hewlett  said  at  a  later  date, 
speaking  of  Hardy's  poems:  "He  is  the 
peasant  articulate,  informed  by  Art  and 
Thought." 

Now  just  because  this  book  was  avow- 
edly an  appreciation,  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  Johnson  did  nothing  but  ren- 
der praise.  We  have  already  observed 
that  he  felt  Hardy  lost  his  mastery  when 
he  left  Wessex  sights  and  scenes.  He 
was  also  not  blind  to  certain  extrava- 
gances in  some  of  the  novels,  certain  au- 
dacities of  situation,  touches  of  vulgarity, 
humour  that  was  not  far  from  bad  na- 
ture, too  much  insistence  upon  coinci- 


dences in  time  and  place.  The  critic 
found  fault  with  Hardy's  use  of  the  split 
infinitive,  his  imperfect  punctuation — 
concerning  which  Johnson  himself  was  a 
pedant,  notably  in  the  use  of  the  colon, 
about  which  he  had  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  with  the  printers.  Johnson  criti- 
cised Hardy's  vocabulary  with  its  some- 
times undue  parade  and  pomp,  its  use 
of  erudite  terms,  its  phraseology  culled 
from  the  arts,  its  expressions  taken  from 
the  physical  sciences. 

He  was  equally  critical  in  his  choice  of 
the  Hardy  novels  he  deemed  best  worth 
considering.  The  Return  of  the  Native, 
The  Woodlanders,  The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge,  and  Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd  were  the  ones  he  considered  most 
characteristic  and  most  nearly  perfect. 
He  sturdily  resisted  the  world-wide 
praise  of  Tess,  He  yielded  to  none  in 
his  appreciation  of  certain  great  qualities 
in  the  book,  but  there  was  that  about  him 
in  his  devotion  to  religion  which  for  once 
forbade  his  holding  the  critical  balances 
evenly.  It  was  that  which  made  him 
exclaim  passionately  concerning  Tess: 
"The  novels  which  'vindicate  the  ways 
of  God  to  man'  are  indeed  wearisome; 
but  fully  as  wearisome  are  those  which 
vindicate  the  ways  of  man  to  God." 

For  once  the  religionist  could  not 
abide  the  ways  of  the  sceptic  and  pessi- 
mist. For  once  he  lost  his  temper.  But 
it  was  the  only  time.  Small  enough  lapse 
in  a  book  composed  in  so  modest  a  spirit 
that  he  could  write :  "It  amply  contents 
me  to  dream,  that  some  gentle  scholar  of 
an  hundred  years  hence,  turning  over  the 
worn  volumes  uoon  bookstalls  yet  un- 
made, may  give  his  pence  for  my  book, 
may  read  it  at  his  leisure,  and  may  feel 
kindly  toward  me." 

From  his  ivory  tower  the  lonely,  frail, 
wistful,  young  poet  sent  but  few  hostages 
to  Time,  but  we  are  fain  to  think  the  fu- 
ture lover  of  Hardy  as  a  long-established 
classic  will  always  want  on  the  shelf, 
with  the  great  novels,  that  exposition  of 
their  art  which  was  at  once  a  genuine 
critcism  of  literature  and  a  real  revela- 
tion of  the  critic's  own  charming  person- 
ality. 
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Richard    Dehan's    "Between    Two 

Thieves"* 

When  that  very  unusual  novel  of  the 
Boer  War,  known  in  England  as  The 
Dop  Doctor  and  in  America  as  One 
Braver  Thing,  was  first  published,  up- 
ward of  two  years  ago,  speculation  be- 
came rife  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author 
who  chose  to  veil  his  or  her  identity  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of  "Richard  Dehan." 
It  seemed  well-nigh  impossible  that  an 
author  capable  of  handling  so  large  a 
theme,  with  such  sweeping  and  virile 
power,  such  spendthrift  prodigality  of 
material,  should  be  a  new  recruit  in  the 
ranks  of  fiction.  When,  by  degrees,  curi- 
osity was  allowed  to  satisfy  itself,  first 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  author  was  a 
woman,  and  then  with  the  further  details 
that  she  had  previously  produced  some 
creditable  plays  and  some  negligible  fic- 
tion, it  became  evident  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  serious  consideration,  the  wise 
critic  had  best  imitate  "Richard  Dehan's" 
own  example,  and  ignore  past  perform- 
ances, concerning  himself  solely  with  the 
new  achievement  and  the  abundant  prom- 
ise it  contained  of  bigger  things  yet  to 
come. 

Yet,  while  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  from 
what  lay  between  the  lines  of  The  Dop 
Doctor,  future  achievements  of  a  still 
higher  magnitude,  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  prepare  us  for  the  tremendous  sur- 
prise that  she  held  in  reserve,  in  the  shape 
of  her  new  volume,  Betzveen  Tzto 
Thieves,  To  define  it  as  an  historical 
novel  of  epic  dimensions,  a  prose  picture 
of  war  that  deserves  to  take  rank  with  the 
biggest  war  stories  of  any  period  or 
country,  is  merely  to  generalise  ineflfect- 
ively,  without  conveying  any  adequate 
impression  of  the  contagion  of  its  power, 
its  tension,  its  grim  and  haunting  fasci- 
nation. What  the  author  has  really  done 
is  to  take  a  whole  historic  epoch,  the 
epoch  of  Napoleon  TIT.  and  the  Second 
Empire,  and  fling  it  broadcast  on  a  giant 
canvas,     in     one    huge    verbal     picture 

♦Between     Two     Thieves.       By    Richard 
Dehan.    New  York;  p.  A.  Stokes  Company. 


crowded  beyond  belief  with  portraits  and 
incidents,  jostling,  thronging,  over-lap- 
ping; a  reckless  squandering  of  precious 
wealth  of  invention  that  leaves  us,  at  the 
first  reading,  with  a  dazed  sense  of  help- 
lessness, as  in  the  presence  of  something 
too  big  to  be  grasped  in  its  entirety.  We 
are  conscious,  during  this  first  breath- 
less, enthralled  reading,  of  one  vast,  im- 
posing, tragic  tableau  after  another,  tak- 
ing form  and  vividness,  then  melting  and 
receding  into  the  distance,  leaving  a  sense 
of  unforgettable  and  remote  vistas,  down 
which  we  glimpsed  dimly  a  thousand 
vaguely  suggested  happenings,  infinitely 
remote  in  the  vanishing  point  of  the  per- 
spective. At  first,  also,  there  is  an  im- 
pression of  something  not  only  huge,  but 
overgrown  and  disproportioned  as  well : 
it  takes  time  for  the  idea  to  force  itself 
home  that  whatever  disproportion  the 
framework  of  the  story  has  is  the  dispro- 
portion of  real  life, — which,  after  all,  is 
a  higher  sort  of  symmetry,  which  escapes 
the  human  eye  that  cannot  take  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  angle  to  include  the  whole 
detail  of  nature's  infinite  pattern.  Be- 
tzveen  Tzvo  Thieves  is  an  epic,  not  only 
of  an  epoch  but  of  a  whole  continent  as 
well ;  and  as  it  lies  before  us  on  Richard 
Dehan's  spacious  canvas,  it  has  all  the 
irregularities  of  shape,  the  apparently 
purposeless  angles  and  indentations  of 
the  map  of  Europe  itself, — yet  forming, 
like  Europe,  a  wonderful  and  complex 
physical  unity. 

As  for  its  theme,  the  title  serves  a  val- 
uable service  in  summing  up  the  author's 
own  central  idea  in  the  brief  limits  of  just 
three  words.  Midway  in  the  story,  she 
expresses  it  more  fully  through  the  lips 
of  Nicholas,  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias : 

''Though  Austria  desert  nie  and  Prussia 
play  the  knave,  I  have  three  Allies,"  boomed 
the  great  bull-voice  through  the  chilly  dark- 
ness. ** Pestilence,  and  Hunger  and  Cold — 
that  never  yet  failed  to  serve  the  Russian 
Tzar.  As  for  England — I  tell  you,  Peter 
Michailovitch !  —  between  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  her  Army  Contractor,  she  will 
yet  climb  her  Calvary  with  her  Cross  upon 
her  shoulders — we  shall  see  her  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves!" 
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Such,  briefly,  is  the  task  that  **Richarcl 
Dehan"   set  herself   to  accompHsh :   the 
portrayal  of  England  in  the  throes  of  the 
Crimean  War,  helpless  between  commer- 
cial dishonesty  at  home  and  the  political 
dishonesty  of  France.    But  to  do  this,  she 
has  had  to  show  successively  the  brilliant 
profligacy  of  the  imperial  court,  the  re- 
volt of  hungry  and  desperate  mobs,  the 
wanton  butchcrv  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
the  brutalities  of  English  barrack  life,  the 
smug  complacency  and  human   callous- 
ness of  the  army  contractors,  utterly  care- 
less of  human  life,  so  that  their  profits 
may  be  multiplied, — and  finally  the  in- 
ferno of  actual   warfare,   the  merciless 
havoc     wrought    by    the    Tzar's    three 
vaunted  allies,  "Pestilence,  Hunger  and 
Cold/*    The  impression  of  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  upon  the  present  writer  was  less 
like  that  of  any  other  book  he  ever  read 
than  it  was  the  impression  made,  years 
«igo»  ^y  the  first  sight  of  the  collected 
paintings  by  the  great  Russian  master, 
Versstschagin,    reflecting    with    a    giant 
sweep  of  brush  and  pencil  the  pomp  of 
palaces,  and  the  grim  harvest  of  the  bat- 
tle-field. 

Of  the  specific  human  story  narrated 
against  this  titanic  background,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  speak  briefly  and  succinctly. 
It  would  need  many  readings  and  much 
careful  thought,  in  order  to  lay  due  em- 
phasis upon  the  salient  points,  to  expound 
unerringly  precisely  what  significance  the 
author  meant  to  attach  to  each  separate 
detail :  in  other  words,  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  performing  our  role  of  interpreter  ac- 
curately.    But  at  least  one  fact  cannot 
fail  to  strike  any  thoughtful  reader :  that 
the  central  human  story,  like  the  voice 
of  a  leading  tenor  in  an  opera,  always 
rises  clearly  above  the  accompaniment  of 
humanity  in  the  bulk;  and,  although  the 
hero  starts  upon  life  under  a  shadow  of 
accumulated  tragedy  that  would  seem  to 
leave  room  for  no  further  development, 
no   possible  additional  accentuation,   no 
goal  toward  which  to  work  that  is  not  an 
anticlimax,  the  author  has  nevertheless 
accomplished  the  seeming  miracle  of  ris- 
ing in  an  ever-increasing  tension,  through 
situations  that  successively  cap  the  pre- 
ceding  ones    with    an    unforeseen    and 
sharper  poignancy.    A  detailed  analysis 
of  such  a- story  is  necessarily  woefully 


inadequate;  but  here,  quite  briefly,  are 
the  salient  facts: 

Hector  Dunoisse,  the  hero,  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  his  course  in  a  r>ench  military 
academy    before    he    learns,    somewhat 
brutally,  from  the  lips  of  his  best  friend, 
during  a  quarrel,  that  his  mother,  the 
daughter   of   the   Hereditary   Prince   of 
VVidinitz,  had  broken  her  vows  as  a  Car- 
melite nun,  at  the  suit  of  his  fascinating 
and  profligate  father,  and  accompanied 
him  as  his  wife  back  to  Paris.     Later, 
when   her  conscience  awoke  and  drove 
her  to  leave  her  husband  and  little  son 
and  return  to  the  convent  to  expiate  her 
sin.   Dunoisse,  the  father,  outrivalled  his 
wife  in  infamy,  by  insisting  as  the  price 
of  her  liberty  that   the  convent  should 
impoverish  itself  by  paying  over  to  him 
the  entire  dower  which,  as  daughter  of 
the  Hereditary  Prince,  she  had  brought 
it  when  she  first  took  her  vows.     The 
shock    of    these    revelations    upon    the 
young  Dunoisse  bore  two  results:  first, 
the  immediate  result  of  a  duel  with  his 
best  friend,  in  which  a  misstep  and  a 
broken  foil  cast  upon  him  the  unjust  sus- 
picion  of   treachery   that   followed   him 
through  his  life;  and  secondly,  the  de- 
termination never  to  accept  further  aid 
from  his  father,  nor  to  touch  a  penny 
of  the  money  robbed  from  the  Carmelite 
convent.     Now,  for  a  young  Frenchman 
of  wealth  and  position,  and  an  officer  in 
the  army,  to  find  himself  driven  by  con- 
science to  live  upon  his  pay,  to  suffer  the 
wonderment  and  the  sneers  of  his  com- 
rades because  of  his  reputed  miserliness, 
is  heroism  in  its  way,  but  of  a  rather 
negative  sort;  and,  if  the  story  is  to  have 
further  development,  the  hero  must  be 
forced  into  a  crisis  in  which,  being  less 
than  superhuman,  he  will  forget  his  fine 
scruples,  accept  the  stolen  money,   and 
live  as  godless  and  profligate  a  life  as  his 
father  did  before  him.    There  is  just  one 
essential  condition,  namely,  that  the  au- 
thor shall  make  the  temptation  adequate 
in  magnitude.    Here  is  what  she  actually 
conceives:  In  the  course  of  his  military 
duties,   Dunoisse  is   brought  necessarily 
into  touch  with  the  life  of  the  French 
Court,  and  more  specifically  with  Hen- 
riette  de  Roux,  wife  of  an  elderly  Col- 
onel, and  the  incarnate  spirit  of  the  al- 
lurement of  sex: 
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Think  of  Henriette  as  one  of  the  fatal 
forces,  a  velvet-voiced,  black-haired  woman 
with  a  goddess's  shape  and  a  skin  of  cream, 
such  little  hands  and  feet  as  might  have  graced 
an  Andalusian  lady, — with  mobile  features — 
the  mouth  especially  being  capable  of  every 
variety  of  expression — and  with  great  eyes  of 
changing  colour,  sometimes  agate-brown, 
sometimes  peridot-green,  sometimes  dusky 
grey.  Shaping  her  image  thus,  I  have  con- 
veyed to  you  nothing.  No  sorceress  is  un- 
veiled, no  wonder  shown. 

In  the  old,  old  days  when  the  Sons  of  Light 
walked  upon  earth  with  the  children  of  men, 
some  seraph  fell  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  like 
this.  From  the  seed  of  that  union  sprang  all 
the  Henriettes.  .  .  .  You  may  know  them  by 
the  tattered  rags  of  glory  that  trail  behind 
them;  by  the  pale  flickering  aureole,  no 
"brighter  than  a  will-o'-the-wisp  or  glow- 
worm's light,  that  hovers  over  the  white  brow. 
.  .  .  "Ah,  do  you  indeed  love  me?"  their  eyes 
seem  to  say.  "Is  it  so?  Then  most  unhappy, 
poor  friend,  are  you!  Because  I  am  of  those 
women  who  are  born  to  cause  much  misery. 
For  we  sting  to  desire  without  intention,  and 
provoke  to  pursuit  without  the  will.  And 
*No'  is  a  word  we  have  never  learned  to  say." 

There  is  one  inimitable  scene,  one  night 
in  the  autumn  of  1851,  when  already 
Paris  is  seething  with  unrest,  because 
of  its  intuitive  premonition  of  the  com- 
ing Coup  d'Etat.  Picture  the  streets 
swarming  with  a  dense  rabble  from  the 
poorest  quarters  who  have  gathered  un- 
der the  red  flag  of  insurrection.  Picture 
Dunoisse,  sitting  erect  on  his  iron-grey 
Arab  mare,  at  the  out  end  of  a  line  of 
bristling  bayonets,  guarding  the  Hotel 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  picture  further  an 
augmenting  tumult  in  the  rioting  throng, 
a  shot  fired  straight  into  the  packed  mass 
of  humanity  facing  Dunoisse,  and  then 
a  clear  command,  **Firel''  followed  by  a 
rattling  volley,  cries,  imprecations,  car- 
nage and  headlong  flight.  The  shot  as  a 
matter  of  fact  is  fired  by  Henriette,  and 
the  order  given  by  Dunoisse's  former 
schoolmate  and  life-long  enemy,  the  man 
who,  at  every  step,  blackens  his  name, 
robs  him  of  his  chances,  and  eventually 
becomes  the  successful  rival  for  the  fa- 
vours of  Henriette.  Dunoisse  takes  the 
blame  of  Henriette's  mad  act;  and,  be- 
cause it  has  helped  the  intrigue  on  foot 
and  hastened  the  Coup  d'Etat,  he  escapes 


lightly,  with  a  reprimand  that  is  really 
equivalent  to  a  medal  of  honour;  inci- 
dentally,  he   receives   his   reward   from 
Henriette.     For  her  sake,  he  not  only 
takes  and  spends  his  mother's  dower,  but 
he  does  far  worse.    He  lends  himself  to 
a  scheme  that,  in  view  of  the  past,  out- 
rivals the  sacrilege  of  his  mother  and  his 
father.    He  consents  to  push  his  claim  as 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Widinitz;  and  into 
that  stronghold  of  reverence  and  piety, 
under  shadow  of  the  convent  walls  where 
his  erring  mother  is  still  striving  by  life- 
long penance  to  make   her  peace  with 
Heaven,  he  comes,  in  the  midst  of  the 
commemorative   Procession   of   the   As- 
sumption,   to    press    his    claim    to    the 
throne, — and  as  a  crowning  insult  and 
blunder,  he  brings  his  notorious  mistress 
with  him.    The  whole  episode  of  this  at- 
tempt to  seize  a  throne  by  sheer  bravado, 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  intrepid  little  archbishop,  and 
the  final  ignominious  ejection  of  the  dis- 
comfited scherriers  would  in  itself  make 
a  story  on  which  a  new  reputation  in 
fiction  might  be  based.     But  "Richard 
Dehan"  uses  it  for  a  scant  score  of  pages, 
and  hurries  on  to  bigger^  more  ambitious 
themes.    Dunoisse's  infatuation  for  Hen- 
riette is  a  bewilderment  of  the  senses,  a 
need  of  the  flesh.    Yet,  all  the  while,  and 
from  earliest  manhood,  there  has  been 
just  one  woman  in   his   life  whom   he 
really  loves  purely  and  unselfishly, — the 
woman  who  figures  in  this  volume  as 
Ada  Merling,  and  who  plays  the  same 
part  in  the  development  of  military  hos- 
pitals and  the  Red  Cross  movement  that 
Florence  Nightingale  played  in  real  life. 
It  is  her  intluence  that  for  some  years 
keep  Dunoisse  true  to  his  vow  not  to 
touch  the  dower  money;  it  is  her  bitter 
disappointment  in  him  that  is  one  deci- 
sive tactor  in  his  later  determination  to 
break  with  Henriette  and,  at  any  cost, 
earn  the  sum  necessary  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  the  Carmelite  convent. 

Napoleon  III  needs  a  special  service, 
Qne  which  Dunoisse  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  perform,  and  he  consents  to  perform 
it  for  a  price,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
dower.  The  problem  set  him  presupposes 
that  France  has  determined  to  espouse 
the  interest  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  waged  by  Turkey 
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against  the  allied  powers  of  Russia  and 
England;  and  the  question  is,  how  shall 
France  proceed  so  as  to  insure  to  her 
army  the  maximum  of  advantage  and 
the  minimum  of  loss?  Dunoisse  spends 
years  in  the  Balkan  perfecting  his  plans; 
all  of  which  are  based  on  ttie  assump- 
tion that  England  is  to  be  France's  foe. 
He  comes  back  shattered  in  health,  pre- 
maturely old,  to  claim  his  pay,— only  to 
learn  the  colossal  treachery  of  the  man 
he  has  served,  —  the  treachery  that 
schemes  to  lead  unsuspecting  England 
into  the  carefully  prepared  trap,  under 
the  guise  of  friendship  and  allied  inter- 
ests. The  form  in  which  he  voices  his 
indignation  to  his  sovereign  is  worthy  of 
reproduction,  as  one  of  the  big  moments 
of  the  book: 

'*I  have  spread  your  nets,"  he  said,  in  the 
voice  that  had  lost  its  clear,  sharp  ring,  and 
was  feeble  and  flat,  and  broken.  "From  the 
Balkan  to  the  Pruth  I  have  set  your  springes 
— dug  your  pitfalls — sharpened  your  hidden 
stakes.  .  .  .  Turks,  Greeks,  Tartars,  Jews,  Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians  and  Wallachs — ^all  are 
pledged  not  to  give  aid  to  Russia,  or  England 
the  Ally  of  Russia,  in  the  great  War  that  was 
presently  to  be  waged  with  France  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire — over  the  Debatable  Ground. 
...  I  was  to  have  a  great  reward  of  you  for 
my  services.  One  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  francs,  to  be  definite  1 
Keep  your  stolen  money!  Could  I  buy  back 
self-respect  with  the  price  of  blood?  As  for 
you,  you  have  won  your  Empire — ^have  brought 
about  the  War  you  schemed  and  plotted  for; 
you  will  take  the  field  with  Turkey  and  your 
Ally  of  England  shoulder  to  shoulder,  side  by 
side!  Ah! — ^you  read  Machiavelli  at  the  For- 
tress of  Ham  to  good  purpose  1  .  .  .  You  grew 
more  than  violets  upon  the  ramparts,  Mon- 
signeur!  You  matured  plans  for  revenge. 
.  .  .  And  you  will  have  your  honeyed  ven- 
geance," said  Dunoisse,  in  that  distinct,  rasp- 
ing whisper,  "and  gall  will  mingle  with  the 
sweetness  as  you  suck  it.  For  those  old  asso- 
ciates of  yours — those  men  of  the  Reform  and 
Carlton  Clubs  of  London — will  say  of  you: 
*By  God! — This  Emperor  of  France  is  a 
damned  scoundrel!*  And,  by  God! — they  will 
be  right!". 

The  last  third  of  the  book  deals  in  the 
details  of  the  Crimean  War;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether,  from  Tolstoy's  Peace 


and  IV ar  to  Zola's  La  Debacle,  any  novel 
has  dealt  more  untlinchmgly,  or  witn 
more  poignant  vivianess  01  the  horrors 
of  actual  warfare,  the  anguish  of  tor- 
tured men  and  tortured  horses,  the  al- 
most unbelievable  barbarities  of  barracks, 
held  and  military  hospital.  One  hesitates 
to  emphasise  this  side  of  the  book,  since, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  a  novel  of  war 
more  than  it  is  a  novel  of  peace.  And 
yet,  it  IS  the  roar  of  cannon  and  reek  ot 
Dattle-smoke,  and  wail  of  human  misery 
that  makes  the  keenest  imprint  on  the 
senses  and  lingers  most  insistently  in  the 
memory.  And  the  bigness  ol  the  book  as 
a  whole  depends  upon  it :  because  the  cul- 
minating idea  is  that  of  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing been  tricked  into  a  deed  that  brands 
him  with  lasting  infamy,  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  remaining  years  to  the  colos- 
sal task  ot  mitigating  the  hardships  of 
war  and  promoting  the  movement  01  uni- 
versal peace.  And  the  benign  and  white- 
haired  visage  of  the  aged  Dunoisse  on 
his  death-bed,  his  spirit  lingering  in  tne 
flesh  only  in  hopes  of  a  tarewell  mes- 
sage of  pardon  and  love  from  the  woman 
wnom  throughout  his  life  he  felt  himself 
unworthy  to  worship  save  at  a  distance, 
sheds  the  gentle  radiance  of  a  benedic- 
tion over  tne  closing  pages. 

There  are  a  score  ot  minor  aspects 
and  minor  incidents  and  figures  that 
clamour  for  a  passing  word :  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  tnan  hint  at  the  abid- 
ing interest  of  a  character  like  Thomp- 
son Jowell,  the  Army  Contractor,  with 
his  unspeakable  infamies  and  his  ever- 
lasting assurances  that  "Jack  Candid  is 
my  name,"  and  "Ben  Bragg  never  was 
my  name  or  nature" ;  and  the  redoubtable 
Moggy  Geogehagen,  the  terror  of  the 
barrack  mess-room,  who  from  having 
cried  "Herrings!"  in  the  Dublin  streets 
long  before  her  Corporal  wooed  and  won 
her,  could  still  **cry  herrings  at  the  top 
of  all" ;  and  still  again,  little  Mrs.  Joshua 
Horrotian,  who  hardly  had  time  to  adjust 
herself  to  barrack-room  promiscuity,  be- 
fore "her  Woman's  Hour  come  too  soon 
upon  .the  poor  young  crayture!" — ^and 
others,  and  again  others,  too  numerous 
even  to  mention  by  name.  For  the  fact 
is  that  Between  Two  Thieves  resembles 
nothing  else  in  all  creative  art  so  much 
as  it  does  a  mighty  symphony,  with  its 
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separate  and  contrasting  movements,  and 
the  underlying  and  recurring  motives 
that  bind  and  harmonise  it  into  an  or- 
ganic whole.  You  can  almost  imagine  as 
you  read,  the  wave  of  an  invisible  baton, 
that  silences  the  fife  and  drum,  hushes 
all  but  the  string-instruments,  and  sends 
forth  succeeding  waves  of  sensuous  soft- 
ness; then  another  commanding  gesture, 
and  the  air  is  alive  with  a  quiver  of  light 
and  gaiety,  cascades  of  tonal  colour,  a 
very  pyrotechnic  glitter  of  mad  frivolity. 
And  then,  without  warning,  the  deep 
solemnity  of  prayer  and  hymn,  the  con- 
tagious fire  of  martial  rhythms,  the  whole 
orchestral  powers  unloosed  in  one  thun- 
drous,  overpowering  expression  of  death 
and  destruction  and  the  reign  of  chaos. 
And  ^o  on,  through  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  successive  movements,  till  they  merge 
at  last  into  the  abiding  harmony  of  an- 
other sphere.  Such,  in  quite  an  inade- 
quate way,  is  an  outline  of  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  not  less  than  three  read- 
ings of  this  book, — ^and  each  reading  re- 
veals some  new  and  unsuspected  quality. 
It  is  a  remarkable  book,  doubly  remark- 
able, in  that  it  comes  from  a  woman. 
For,  while  there  are  some  types  of  fic- 
tion that  a  woman  naturally,  almost  in- 
evitably, does  better  than  a  man,  this  is 
not  one  of  that  kind.  Almost  the  rarest 
thing  in  fiction  is  the  ability  of  a  woman 
to  handle  big,  social  and  ethical  problems 
with  the  calm  detachment,  the  absence 
of  self-consciousness,  that  characterise 
the  masculine  point  of  view, — and  this 
quality  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  work  of  "Richard  Dehan." 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 

II 

Anatole    France's    'The    Gods    are 

Ihirsty  * 

The  latest  novel  by  Anatole  France 
takes  us  back  to  the  very  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  that  year  1793,  so 
fecund  in  tragic  events.  Evariste  Game- 
lin,  the  principal  personage,  an  artist  and 
pupil  of  the  famous  David,  is  a  member 
of  the  "Pont-Neuf  Section"  at  a  time 
when  the  situation  of  the  Republic  seems 
hopeless.  Two-thirds  of  the  departments 
are  under  invasion  or  in  rebellion.   Paris, 

♦The  Gods  are  Thirsty.  By  Anatole  France. 
New  York:  John  Lane  and  Company. 


lacking  bread  and  money,  lives  under  the 
constant  menace  of  the  Austrian  guns. 

Under  the  influence  of  revolutionary 
ideas  Gamelin,  stern  of  character  and 
poor,  no  longer  paints  subjects  of  the 
courtly  genre  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth 
century;  he  has  adopted  symbolism,  and 
his  drawings  now  represent  Liberty,  the 
Republic  and  Republican  Virtues ;  alone, 
in  his  wretched  atelier  (he  is  more  occu- 
pied with  meetings  of  the  Convention 
than  his  art)  the  thought  of  his  two  idols, 
Robespierre  and  Marat,  becomes  a  veri- 
table obsession. 

Evariste  loves  the  citoyenne  Elodie, 
daughter  of  Jean  Blaise,  a  dealer  in  prints 
and  engravings;  not,  perhaps,  that  she 
appeals  to  him  as  exactly  pretty.  Robust 
and  industrious,  more  vivacious  than 
beautiful,  she  might,  even,  displease 
others;  but  her  eyes  shine  brightly  un- 
der the  big  white  kerchief  that  covers  her 
dark  hair ;  she  is  twenty-seven  years  old, 
full  of  ardour,  and,  in  spite  of  all,  grace- 
ful. One  feels  that  from  her  youth  up 
she  has  been  allowed  entire  freedom  by 
a  rich  and  busy  father,  a  man  of  easy 
morals,  who  is,  moreover,  but  very  little 
interested  in  the  new  ideas. 

M.  Anatole  France  knows,  as  no  one 
better,  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  All 
around  the  romantic  plot  which  he  has 
provided  he  has  woven,  with  a  hand  as 
light  and  delicate  as  that  of  his  own 
Elodie,  a  whole  series  of  small  pictures 
destined  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between 
the  old  society  and  the  new,  just  spring- 
ing into  life.  He  has  also  painted  land- 
scapes, charmingly  fresh,  spring  scenes. 
In  the  shade  of  a  green  thicket  Evariste 
and  Elodie  confess  their  mutual  love,  the 
very  day  of  Marat's  triumph.  Later  on 
they  meet  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
Elodie  having  chosen  the  day  and  place 
to  confess  a  mistake,  that  until  now  she 
has  concealed  from  every  one.  In  a 
scene  a  la  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  she 
avows  to  her  virtuous  friend  that  she  has 
already  loved  and  been  betrayed.  Here 
the  plot  is  more  strongly  outlined. 

The  months  pass,  and  with  July  comes 
Famine.  The  Parisians  besiege  the  bake- 
shops.  Evariste  is  placed  on  the  Jury  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  prisons 
are  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  Public 
Prosecutor  works  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
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The  Convention  has  cstabHshed  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  from  whence  the  title  of  the 
book:  Les  Dieux  Ont  Soif, 

Romance  and  History  are  closely  inter- 
woven in  M.  France's  new  book.  He 
opens  before  us  the  doors  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  In  two  sentences  of 
remarkable  clearness  the  author  gives  us 
this  definition  of  the  Tribunal :  *The  old 
Monarchical  conception  of  the  rights  of 
the  State  inspired  this  Assembly.  Eight 
centuries  of  absolute  power  had  formed 
its  Magistrates,  and  it  judged  the  enemies 
of  Liberty  by  the  principles  of  Divine 
Right.''  Now,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
Foucjuier-Tinville,  tlie  Public  Prosecutor, 
formerly  a  Chatelct  attorney,  loaded 
down  with  debts,  and  consumed  with 
vice.  He  owes  his  new  and  terrible  office 
to  the  extreme  violence  of  his  opinions. 
He  it  was  who  causefl  the  executions  of 
Marie- Antoinette,  the  (iirondins,  TIebert, 
and  Danton ;  only  to  be  condemned  him- 
self, in  1795,  after  a  trial  lasting  forty 
days.  Anatole  France  rei)resents  him  to 
us  as  a  man  assiduous,  laborious  and 
gentle,  lacking  ideas  and  imagination,  a 
sort  of  punctual  and  unconscious  autom- 
aton. Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
trial  of  a  defeated  general,  and  a  seance 
of  one  of  the  primary  assemblies.  Eva- 
riste  at  the  beginning  had  formed  a  very 
high  ideal  of  his  duty  as  a  Magistrate, 
and  was  once  even  the  means  of  procur- 
ing the  acquittal  of  a  political  prisoner: 
but.  notwithstanding,  he  continues  his 
nightlv  visits  to  the  Jacobins,  where  he 
attentively  follows  Robespierre's  lessons. 

In  the  gloomy  and  barren  surroundings 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  laws  are  dictated  to 
the  Convention  and  men,  suspicious  and 
grave,  religiously  listen  to  Maximilien's 
philosophical  discourses.  Gamelin  falls 
more  and  more  under  the  evil  influence, 
until,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  exaltation, 
he  feels  that  his  vocation  has  been  made 
clear  by  divine  revelation.  From  now 
on  he  votes  constantly  for  death,  men  and 
women  alike,  all  who  appear  before  him 
are  sent  without  pity  to  the  guillotine. 
He  participates  in  the  mad  blood-thirsti- 
ness which  has  taken  hold  of  these 
judges,  already  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
anger  and  fear.  Marie- Antoinette,  in  her 
turn,  is  sacrificed.  Elected  as  a  member 
to  the  Conseul  Geniral  of  the  Commune, 


Evariste's  abominable  convictions  but 
gather  strength.  He  causes  the  execution 
of  an  emigre,  whom  he  wrongfully  sus- 
pects to  be  Elodie's  seducer.  The  Prair- 
ial  Law  having  suppressed  all  warrantees 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  inquiries,  exami- 
nations, witnesses  and  defenders,  he  un- 
cjuestioningly  accepts  the  new  i)rocecd- 
ings  instituted  under  the  stress  of  intense 
mental  excitement. 

Robes])ierre's  theories  triumph :  the 
judges  do  not  even  pretend  to  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
real  political  opinions  of  the  prisoners 
brought  before  them,  but  conxlemn  each 
and  all  upon  the  opinions  attributed  to 
tlieni.  So  sur^  are  they  of  possessing  all 
Truth  and  Wisdom,  that  these  magis- 
trates form  decisions  from  a  mere  im- 
pression or  instinct.  Fifty  persons  are 
judged  and  condemned  at  one  time,  while 
the  most  diverse  opinions  are  mingled 
together  in  the  same  death.  Gamelin  as- 
sociates himself  with  these  sinister  pa- 
rades. .  .  .  One  day,  however,  on  leaving 
the  Tribunal,  his  sister,  Julie,  stops  him 
and  inflicts  the  supreme  outrage  of  spit- 
ting upon  him.  Tlie  end  of  the  book  ap- 
proaches :  Robespierre  falls  in  his  turn. 
Evariste,  too,  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
accused,  and  later  takes  his  place  in  the 
fatal  cart  to  the  hostile  cries  of  the  same 
crowd  that  so  shortly  before  had  insulted 
the  aristocrats.  He  dies  without  remorse, 
without  any  other  regret  than  to  have 
spared  too  much  blood,  and  to  have  put 
so  little  ardour  in  the  defence  of  the  Re- 
public. Flodie,  in  the  end,  yields  to  the 
attractions  of  the  handsome  engraver, 
Desmatris. 

If  this  work  were  but  a  simple  story, 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  judged  fault- 
less. For  example,  the  character  of 
Flodie  remains  throughout  the  entire 
book  a  sort  of  enigma.  At  one  time  she 
is  seized  with  a  wild  enthusiasm  for 
Evariste  at  some  evidence  of  compassion, 
or  generositv  that  he  has  displayed :  at 
another  she  looks  upon  him  as  a  monster, 
vet  adores  him  in  spite  of  the  terror  and 
fear  that  he  causes  her.  She  seems  too 
easily  resigned  to  the  sacrifice  she  con- 
templates making.  Incoherent  and  frivo- 
lous she  glides  through  the  book  like  an 
ambiguous  shadow.  If  the  exigencies  of 
the  story  demanded  that  its  hero  should 
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triumph  over  woman,  one  would  have 
preferred,  it  seems,  to  find  him  struggling 
with  a  more  forceful  character,  a  typical 
woman  of  the  Revolution.  The  human 
tragedy  described  could  have  been  made 
more  poignant,  without  doubt. 

But,  judging  from  the  evidence,  Ana- 
tole  France,  in  whom  the  scholar  and  the 
artist  are  so  curiously  blended,  wished, 
above  all,  to  give  the  prominence  to  his- 
tory. The  entire  plot  of  the  story  is  built 
up  around  Robespierre.  The  dominating 
figure  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  terrible 
Maximilien  whose  memorv  has  already 
haunted  soumanv  imaginations. 

This  provincial  lawyer,  founder  of 
clubs,  idol  of  the  people,  deputy  from 
Paris  to  the  Convention,  inexorable  judge 
of  Louis  XVT.  enemy  of  the  "Girondins," 
organiser  Cwith  Danton)  of  the  Revolu- 
tionarv  Tribunal:  this  fanatical  upholder 
of  virtue,  unsnaring  terrorist,  assassin  of 
Hebert  and  Desmoulins,  relentless  High 
Priest  of  the  new  religion :  this  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  book.  Historians  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  this  character.  Parties  are  being 
formed  for  and  against  him.  In  the  eyes 
of  some,  he  was  the  most  execrable  of 
tvrants,  this  fretful  irritable  haranguer, 
with  the  false  voice,  false  regard,  and 
false  eesture,  who  would  have  sent  even 
the  dead  to  the  Guillotine.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  moved  to  tender  pity  in 
looking  uoon  the  death  mask  taken  after 
his  execution.  Thev  claim  that  his  feat- 
ures express  a  hnue:hty  and  ironical  dis- 
dain for  his  murderers,  they  who  but  the 
day  before  had  been  his  slaves ;  hymns  of 
praise  are  sung  to  this  pure  and  disinter- 
ested spirit,  to  this  honest  and  inflexible 
conscience,  this  incarnation  of  virtue  and 
dignity.  Robespierre,  for  them,  was 
necessary  to  the  Revolution,  undermined 
as  it  was  by  corruption,  threatened  by 
highly  placed  personaees,  and  betrayed 
bv  stock-dealers  and  financiers. 

Discussions  will  still  be  held  for  a  long 
time  on  the  complex  character  of  the 
man,  but  no  one  will  contest  his  influence. 
During  a  short  illness  from  which  he  suf- 
fered in  the  year  TT  Pluviose,  public  onin- 
ion  was  completelv  overwhelmed.  The 
people  really  thought  that  if  he  died  the 
Republic  would  be  lost  with  him.  After 
bis  4eath,  the  Incorruptible  was  an  ob- 


ject of  worship  to  all  France,  even  to  the 
most  remote  provinces.  Thus,  popular 
feeling  loves,  at  all  times,  to  sum  up  in 
one  single  man  its  obscure  thoughts,  its 
hopes,  instincts,  its  very  hatreds. 

M.  Anatole  France  could  not  attempt 
to  give  us  the  impartial  work  on  Robes- 
pierre that  we  are  still  awaiting.  He  has 
but  lightly  touched  upon  the  man's  per- 
sonality. His  evident  desire  is  to  give  us 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  almost  re- 
ligious worship  with  which  Robespierre 
inspired  his  followers.  He  has  wished  to 
bring  to  life  again  that  extraordinary 
Paris  of  the  Terror.  Incomplete  though 
it  be.  It  is  a  splendid  work. 

Piquant  and  episodical  characters 
gravitate  around  Evariste  Gamelin,  the 
typical  one.  There  is  that  curious  old 
man,  for  instance,  to  whom  M.  France 
seems  to  have  lent  some  of  the  traits  pe- 
culiar to  himself:  the  citoyen  Maurice 
Brotteaux,  former  traitant  (farmer  of 
the  public  revenues),  late  noble,  and  one 
time  bearer  of  the  distinguished  title, 
"Monsieur  des  Ilettes." 

Brotteaux  once  owned  a  beautiful 
home  and  had  presided  over  more  than 
one  fine  supper.  To-day  his  entire  wealth 
consists  of  a  pot  of  paste  and  a  box  of 
water  colours  with  which  he  fabricates 
children's  toys.  But  his  spirit  remains 
calm  and  placid;  a  perfect  philosopher, 
charitable  and  kind,  he  is  sceptically  in- 
dulgent to  the  opinions  of  others.  By  his 
side  M.  France  has  placed  the  honest 
monk,  Louis  de  Longfuemare,  who  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  his  convent  and  as- 
sume the  garb  of  the  regular  clergy. 
Brotteaux  delights  in  his  own  atheism 
and  chats  away  just  as  patiently  in  the 
midst  of  the  gravest  events,  as  he  dis- 
cussed and  reasoned,  comfortablv  seated, 
in  one  of  Baron  d'Holbach's  gilded  arm- 
chairs. He  believes  neither  in  virtue,  that 
"simple  expedient  conceived  by  men  in 
order  that  they  may  live  agreeably  to- 
gether," nor  in  moral,  that  "hopeless  en- 
terprise undertaken  by  our  fellow-creat- 
ures against  universal  order,  which  is  but 
strife,  slaughter  and  the  blind  plaything 
of  contrarv  forces." 

But  with  all  his  scepticism  he  whiles 
away  the  time  in  idle  talk  with  his  fel- 
low-prisoner, the  na'if  and  charming 
friar.   As  Father  Longuemare  carefully 
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prepares  a  defence  calculated  to  con- 
found his  accusers,  Brotteaux  amiably 
expatiates  on  war  in  general,  soldiers,  for 
whom  he  has  no  love,  and  reads  his  Lu- 
crece.  Death  finds  them  both  heroic,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  in  their  convic- 
tions. 

Secondary  figures  glide  in  the  wake  of 
the  principal  characters ;  equivocal,  hypo- 
critical creatures,  such  as  all  troublous 
times  engender,  second-rate  fanatics,  un- 
compromisingly devoted  to  certain  ideas 
which  they  refuse  to  discuss.  Pictures- 
que scenes,  unencumbered  with  useless 
details,  full  of  life  and  precision  succeed 
each  other:  the  Tribunal,  the  club,  the 
prison  and  the  guillotine.  No  violent  ef- 
fects are  attempted,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
tremely dramatic  quality  of  the  book.  An 
exquisite  style,  borrowed  from  the  best 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  neutralises  the 
rigidity  of  the  ideas,  and  the  brutality  of 
the  facts.  Pleasant  landscapes  are  drawn 
such  as  we  have  glimpses  of  in  the  old 
engravings  of  that  epoch;  tragedy  alter- 
nates with  idyll,  witness  that  first  love- 
scene  beside  a  thatched  cottage,  under  an 
April  sky  and  green  trees.  These  rebel 
Parisians  are  still  lovers  of  country 
things,  are  easily  led  to  melancholy  and 
adore  tumbled-down  ruins;  their  hearts, 
which  tremble  not  in  face  of  death,  are 
stirred  with  emotion  on  entering  a  leafy 
glade ;  they  are  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight 
of  a  reaper's  sheaf  of  grain.  He  who 
hesitates  to  cut  a  flower  in  bloom  will 
cut  off  a  head  without  pity.  They  dance 
and  sing,  even,  at  times.  And  the  book 
would  not  be  from  the  pen  of  M.  Anatole 
France  if  the  most  subtle  discussions  on 
art  were  not  intermingled  with  the  dra- 
matic scenes. 

This  new  novel  marks  a  new  era  in  the 
career  of  M.  France.  It  is  true,  in  his 
two  books,  UOrme  Du  Mail  and  L'An- 
neau  d'Amethyste,  he  had  already  at- 
tempted contemporary  history.  In  his 
great  work  on  Jeanne  d'Arc  he  has  shown 
us  to  what  a  degree  of  self-effacement 
he  is  capable  before  a  lofty  subject,  com- 
pletely losing  sight  of  self,  -the  better  to 
portray  an  epoch  of  artless  faith,  and 
simple  action.  In  his  new  book  he  re- 
veals himself  as  we  have  always  known 
him :  infinitely  intelligent,  ironical,  subtle, 
rather  inclined  to  paradox,  true  spiritual 


son  of  Voltaire  and  Renan.  We  can  but 
admire  one  of  the  most  successful  at- 
tempts that  has  ever  been  made  to  bring 
nearer  to  us,  without  deforming  it,  an 
epoch  whose  influence  dominates  our  en- 
tire life  of  to-day. 

Edouard  Herriot. 

Ill 

The    Delinquent    Child    and    the 

Home* 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  called  a 
great  purveyor  of  popular  literature,  and 
who  is,  in  plainer  English,  the  proprietor 
of  several  very  successful  magazines, 
once  rated  three  large  classes  of  short 
stories  perennially  submitted  to  him  for 
publication,  about  as  follows:  To  love 
stories  he  assigned  the  lowest  place,  both 
because  they  are  most  commonly  offered 
by  writers  and  have  the  least  appreciable 
effect  upon  readers.  Next  above  them 
in  rank  he  placed  the  humorous  story. 
And  at  the  top  of  the  list,  as  the  rarest 
and  most  effective  of  the  three  classes,  he 
set  the  story  of  genuine  and  unforced 
pathos. 

Estimated  by  such  a  standard  The  De- 
linquent Child  and  the  Home  belongs  to 
the  third  and  highest  class,  for  it  is  full 
of  stories  of  genuine  and  unforced  pa- 
thos. And  it  is  not  only  full  of  them,  it 
is,  in  fact,  one  continued  and  moving 
story  about  a  composite  type, — the  little 
child,  with  all  of  childhood's  untutored 
desires,  capacity  for  happiness  and  suf- 
fering, and  unpreparedness  for  the  strug- 
gle of  life,  left  carelessly  to  pick  his  own 
way  amid  the  most  unfavourable  condi- 
tions. 

What  the  outcome  of  these  pitifully 
amateurish  essays  at  living  is  likely  to  be 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  ten  years, 
1899  to  1909,  fourteen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eightv-three  children  of  Chi- 
cago were  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  Juvenile  Court.  This  army  of  young 
unfortunates,  not  only  in  the  mass,  but  in 
some  hundreds  of  individual  cases,  has 
provided  the  material  for  The  Delinquent 
Child  and  the  Home,  And  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  short  life  histories  of 

♦The  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home.  By 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckenridge  and  Edith  Abbott 
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these  cases,  their  parents,  homes,  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  other  contributing 
causes,  coupled  with  intelligent  tabula- 
tion of  the  facts,  make  it  possible  for  the 
authors  to  present  very  clearly  the  rea- 
sons why  children  fall  into  the  meshes  of 
the  law.  As  the  ranks  of  the  criminal 
class  are  recruited  very  largely  from  the 
children  who  fall  into  the  meshes  of  the 
law ;  and  as  the  crime  bill  of  the  nation, 
with  all  its  cost  of  courts,  police,  prisons, 
and  unproductive  lives,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  it  can 
be  seen  that  this  book  contains  food  for 
reflection  even  for  the  most  thoughtless 
reader. 

In  the  old  days, — the  good  old  days, — 
the  Chicago  child  who  was  arrested, 
tried  and  convicted  of  some  infraction  of 
the  law  was  punished  by  a  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. If  the  fine  were  not  paid, 
the  juvenile  offender  worked  it  out  at  the 
city  jail,  in  company  with  the  riff-raff 
and  off-scourings  of  the  community  at 
the  munificent  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day. 
As  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
arrested  came  from  the  homes  of  the 
very  poor,  a  large  proportion  "laid  out," 
as  it  was  called,  their  fines  at  the  rate 
mentioned.  And  really  it  would  have  been 
r  for  the  city  to  pay  ten  times  the 
amount  to  keep  the  children  out  of  jail. 
For  a  more  ingenious  and  effective  means 
of  utterly  corrupting  childhood  and  pro- 
ducing hardened  criminals  could  not  be 
devised. 

In  1909  Chicago  established  a  separate 
court  for  children,  separate  places  of  de- 
tention, and  a  judge  with  a  staff  of  pro- 
bation officers,  the  idea  being  not  to  pun- 
ish the  frightened,  ignorant,  neglected 
little  prisoners,  but  to  reform  them.  First 
offenders  wxre  not  detained,  but  released 
on  probation ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
probation  officers  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them,  influence  them  for  good,  and  when 
necessary, — and  it  wajr  frequently  neces- 
sary,— stimulate  the  parents  in  their  pa- 
rental duties.  This  system  has  been  in 
force  in  Chicago  ever  since,  with  won- 
derful results ;  and  it  has  been  imitated  in 
New  York,  Denver  and  many  other  cities. 
The  records  of  this  Cook  County  Juve- 
nile Court  for  the  first -ten  years  of  its 
existence  have  furnished  the  material  for 
The  Delinquent  Child  and   the  Home. 


The  mass  of  court  records,  reports  of 
probation  officers,  the  juvenile  offenders 
and  their  parents  and  homes  have  been 
investigated  with  scientific  thoroughness, 
and  the  authors  set  forth  their  deduc- 
tions with  scientific  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision.    Yet  the  book  is  one  likely  to 
be  read  with  a  little  tugging  at  the  heart- 
strings   that    is    not    at    all    scientific. 
Whether  it  discusses  "the  sad  procession 
of  little  children  and  older  brothers  and 
sisters  who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot 
keep  step  with  the  great  company  of  nor- 
mal,   orderly,    protected    children,"    en 
masse;  or  takes  up  individual  cases, — 
boys  arrested  for  stealing  at  the  ages  of 
seven,  six  and  even  five ;  twelve-year-old 
girls,  and  some  of  ten  and  nine,  taken 
from  houses  of  prostitution,  this  is  a  book 
of   unusual  human   interest     Even  the 
tables  of  statistics  are  vital.    When  it  is 
shown   that   fifty-one  per   cent,   of   the 
boys  are  arrested  for  violation  of  prop- 
erty rights,  i.  e,,  stealing  and  wanton  de- 
struction, while  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the   girls   are   apprehended    for   similar 
causes ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  only  two 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  thirty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  are  brought  in  for  im- 
morality, and  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  either  for  immorality  or  on  account 
of   danger  of   it,   there  are  grave  and 
startling  reasons  back  of  these  figures. 
About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court  are 
foreign  born,  or  the  children  of  foreign 
born    inhabitants.      And    an    interesting 
sidelight  on  this  phenomenon  is  the  fact 
that  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  par- 
ents of   these  children  came   from   the 
country  or  from  country  towns.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  difficulties  of  guiding  their 
families  of  six,  ten,  or  eighteen  little  ones 
in  a  land  of  whose  laws,  customs  and 
language  they  were  ignorant,  they  had 
been   suddenly    obliged   to   adjust    their 
peasant  habits  to  the  intense  life  of  a 
great  city.     As  a  result  there  is  an  in- 
evitable wastage  of  good  human  material. 
In  revealing  the  real  condition  of  the 
delinquent    children    of    Chicago,— chil- 
dren whose  type  is  duplicated  in  every 
large  city  in  the  country, — The  Delin- 
quent Child  and  the  Home  has  performed 
a  splendid  public  service.    For  from  these 
children,  wavering  between  useful  and 
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useless,  lawful  and  lawless  lives,  may 
spring  a  vast  amount  of  poverty  and 
crime.  If  the  public  will  make  the  way 
a  little  easier  for  them  while  they  still  are 
children, — ^provide  playgrounds,  kinder- 
gartens, and  some  sort  of  care  and  super- 
vision, the  number  of  those  who  will  find 
their  way  ultimately  to  poorhouses  and 
jails  will  be  greatly  reduced.  And  if  the 
public  leaves  them  to  themselves,  needy 
and  neglected,  it  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
later  careers  of  many  of  them,  whether 
the  public  likes  it  or  not. 

Arthur  M.  Chase. 

IV 

Hugh  Walpole's  "A  Prelude  to  Ad- 
venture"* 

A  singular  study  in  psychology  is  care- 
fully presented  in  this  new  book  by  Mr. 
Walpole,  whose  The  Gods  and  Mr.  Per- 
rin  struck  a  clear  note  of  excellence 
among  the  novels  of  last  year.  The  ear- 
lier story  was  that  of  a  miserable  master 
in  an  unhappy  school,  and  it  was  the  mas- 
ter's point  of  view,  not  that  of  the  boys', 
which  was  given  to  us.  In  A  Prelude  to 
Adventure  we  are  made  free  of  under- 
graduate life  in  Cambridge,  the  Dons,  the 
Higher  Table,  the  entire  master  side  of 
the  University  being  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  light  sketch. 

It  is  the  young  men  of  the  second  year, 
the  Juniors,  as  we  should  call  them,  who 
provide  the  personnel  of  the  story.  Just 
nice,  ordinary  young  fellows,  leaders  or 
followers  in  their  class,  interested  in  foot- 
ball, in  their  college  societies,  in  more  or 
less  speculation  as  to  life,  the  world  and 
themselves — b.  healthy,  pleasant  com- 
pany, surrounded  by  the  grey  Cambridge 
walls,  the  little  town,  the  changing  aspects 
of  sky  and  river  and  country  under  the 
varying  seasons. 

Against  this  comfortable  group  of  un- 
imaginative young  Englishmen  is  thrown 
the  figure  of  the  hero  at  grips  with  his 
tremendous  experience.  This  young  man 
is  half  Spanish,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
race,  culture,  intellect,  with  a  tempera- 
ment hereditarily  lonely,  self-sufficing 
and  intensely  reserved.  This  boy,  pre- 
cisely  at  the  moment  where  the  story 

*A  Prelude  to  Adventure.  By  Hugh  Wal- 
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opens,  has  murdered  a  classmate,  and 
stands  in  the  silent  woods,  dripping  in  the 
autumn  mist,  over  the  huddled  body.  He 
experiences  no  sensation  of  remorse.  The 
murdered  man  has  been  a  cad  of  the 
worst  description,  and  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned  Olva  Dune's  only  feeling  is 
that  the  blow,  though  it  had  not  been 
given  with  the  formed  intention  to  kill, 
was  a  fortunate  one.  The  fellow  was 
dead,  and  a  good  riddance  to  the  world. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  regret,  but,  in  the 
presence  of  the  mortal  ending,  there 
dawns  upon  the  murderer's  soul  an  im- 
mense conviction  of  immortality — of  the 
presence  of  God.  He  knew  that  "God 
had  watched  him."  Here  then,  in  the 
Cambridge  undergraduate  environment, 
Olva  and  his  God  begin  their  struggle. 

The  story  is  a  study  of  the  age-long 
mystery  of  sin  in  its  relation  to  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  necessarily  touches  on  the 
borderland  of  uncomprehended  forces. 
The  fierce  intensity  of  Olva's  experience 
is  admirably  conveyed.  His  self -chosen 
solitariness  of  former  days  was  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  spiritual  loneliness 
that  now  encloses  him ;  and  it  is  with  the 
desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  this 
isolation,  from  this  silence,  that  the  first 
part  of  the  book  deals.  Olva  now  identi- 
fies himself  with  all  the  interests  of  his 
class,  all  its  activities.  Of  great  personal 
charm,  he  is  warmly  welcomed,  and  he 
surrounds  himself  closely  with  his  class- 
mates. Queer  companionships  result, 
and  in  particular  he  awakens  in  one  lad, 
a  sort  of  class  idiot,  a  desperate  devo- 
tion. This  poor  creature  becomes,  to  a 
degree,  Olva's  intimate — and  finally,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  his  obsession,  his  con- 
fidant. 

But  new  elements  enter  his  life.  One 
is  his  love  for  a  young  girl,  the  other  the 
suspicion  of  this  girl's  brother,  awakened 
by  a  series  of  coincidences.  There  is  also 
a  curious  spiritual  companionship  born 
between  the  mother  of  these  two  and 
Olva ;  for  in  this  woman's  heart  shelters 
a  secret  resembling  that  burdening  the 
young  man,  though  each  is  only  subcon- 
sciously aware  of  the  other's  sin.  Every- 
thing combines  and  presses  to  one  end 
— confession.  And  all  seems  to  Olva  but 
the  means  employed  by  the  great  pres- 
ence, the  Shadow  of  which  he  is  contin- 
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ually  conscious,  with  which  he  contin- 
ually struggles.  The  shadow  of  God,  the 
overpowering  impression  of  a  pursuit, 
with  which  two  supreme  facts  are  identi- 
fied ;  that  it  is  kind  and  that  it  is  relent- 
less. 

The  story  mov^s  surely  and  dramati- 
cally, held  close  in  the  restraint  of  art, 
and  inspired  with  a  certain  superb  con- 
viction. The  characters  are  sharply 
drawn  and  the  college  atmosphere  in 
which  they  move  is  admirably  suggested. 
Yet  the  story  is  so  handled  that  even  the 
most  commonplace  of  these  characters  or 
the  most  ordinary  incident  occurring  are 
invested  with  a  sense  of  mystery:  the 
mystery  of  life  and  death,  of  sin  and 
retribution,  the  everlasting  mystery  of 
human  relationship  broods  over  all.  The 
book  makes,  finally,  an  impression;  and 
though  the  subject  be  sufficiently  grim, 
this  impression,  quite  extraordinarily,  is 
one  of  essential  peace  and  well-being. 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 


Charles  Tenney  Jackson's  "The  Mid- 
landers"* 

The  author  of  The  Day  of  Souls  has 
deserted  the  field  of  the  underworld, 
which  he  furrowed  with  such  understand- 
ing, and  turned  in  his  new  novel  to  the 
specialised  life  of  a  typical  middle  west- 
ern town.  The  keen  interest  he  also  re- 
vealed in  My  Brother's  Keeper,  for  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  day, 
has  not  failed  him  though  he  has  acquired 
a  new  manner  of  approach  and  a  more 
varied  use  of  his  material.  The  mordant 
bitter  note  of  the  first  novel,  which  made 
it  easily  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
vivid  portrayals  of  the  old  San  Francisco 
any  American  novelist  has  given,  is  now 
deserted  with  only  occasional  flashes,  and 
in  its  stead  we  find  a  charm  and  lyric 
quality  combined  with  more  delicacy  of 
characterisation.  There  is,  too,  in  The 
Midlanders  less  of  the  rigidity  of  My 
Brother's  Keeper,  which  at  times  made 
it  more  of  a  tract  than  the  sincere  exteri- 
orisation  of  different  social  points  of 
view  as  typified  by  warring,  irreconcila- 
ble characters.    Yet  this  novel  before  us, 

♦The  Midlanders.  By  Charles  Tenney  Jack- 
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which  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  piece  of 
work,  justifies  us  in  believing  that  Mr. 
Jackson  is  an  author  of  power  and  ca- 
pacity who  will,  no  doubt,  with  the  sure- 
ness  that  can  only  come  of  time,  gain  an 
enviable  place  among  the  young  men  who 
are  already  worth  watching. 

It  is  only  natural  that  any  novelist  alive 
to  the  political  changes  which  have  been 
evolved  in  the  past  few  years  should 
chose  a  middle  western  town  for  the 
scene  of  conflict.  It  is  here  the  new 
forces  have  locked  in  combat  with  the 
old,  here  they  have  begun  to  achieve  some 
definite  results.  But  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  call  Mr.  Jackson's  novel 
an  attempt  to  catch  the  core  of  the  Pro- 
gressive movement,  as  Mr.  Merwin  has, 
for  example,  in  The  Citadel,  since  he  has 
merely  used  it  as  a  background  to  what 
is  in  reality  a  love  story  and  the  portrayal 
of  a  community. 

The  story  opens,  however,  in  the  bay- 
oux  of  Louisiana,  which  the  author  pic- 
tures with  poetry  and  apparent  authority. 
It  starts  out  with  all  the  nonchalance  of 
pure  romance  when  Aurelie,  a  mere 
child,  is  kidnapped  from  the  orphan  asy- 
lum by  two  old  soldiers— Captain  Tintle- 
toes  and  Uncle  Michigan,  who  each  has  a 
cork  leg  and  a  roving  disposition.  To 
their  astonishment  they  find  they  have  a 
girl  instead  of  the  boy  whom  they  had 
desired  to  carry  out  some  mystical  vision 
of  old  Tinkletoes.  They  make  the  most 
of  the  mistake  and  the  author  makes  the 
most  of  his  opportunities ;  for  these  early 
scenes  are  full  of  open  air  and  are  de- 
lightful to  a  degree.  Finally,  Tinkletoes 
dies  and  Michigan  feels  free  to  wander 
forth  with  the  girl.  They  settle,  because 
their  boat  gets  stuck,  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  small  town  in  Iowa.  Here  Aurelie  falls 
in  love  with  a  son  of  "one  of  the  best 
families,'*  who  is  in  turn  captivated  by 
the  illusive  difference  of  this  child  of- na- 
ture. But,  unbeknown  to  Aurelie,  her 
picture  has  been  sent  into  the  offices  of  a 
Chicago  newspaper  and  she  wins  the 
beauty  prize.  An  interesting  bit  of  psy- 
chology is  here  interpreted  by  the  au- 
thor, who,  in  the  contrasting  reactions 
upon  the  young  man  and  girl,  indicates 
the  radical  divergence  of  their  birth  and 
bringing  up.  In  the  separation  which, 
of  course,  ensues,  because  of  the  vul- 
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garity  in  all  this  publicity,  added  to  the 
opposition  of  the  young  man's  family, 
Aurelie,  fired  with  the  desire  to  be  some- 
body, and  grasping  the  opportunity  of- 
fered, goes  on  the  stage  and  manages  in 
time  to  make  a  success.  The  gradual 
change  in  her  character  through  contact 
with  the  world  of  men  as  apart  from  the 
nature  she  had  alone  known,  makes  her 
as  fascinating  as  she  is  interesting.  This 
characterisation  of  a  rather  unusual  girl, 
in  fact,  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book 
though  it  falters  sadly  at  the  end. 
As  Aurelie  is  drawn  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  she  will  ever  settle  down  as  the 
author  asks  us  to  believe  she  will.  In- 
deed her  chief  charm  is  just  this  very 
uncertainty  and  impulse  which  makes 
her,  for  example,  come  back  and -shock 
the  old  town  by  riding  around  the  sedate 
"square"  three  times  in  a  taxi,  while  an 
actress  friend  smokes  a  cigarette. 

The  plot  obviously  takes  possession  of 
all  the  characters  in  the  final  chapters,  and 
while  the  melodramatic  complications  are 
exciting  and  cleverly  manipulated,  yet  the 
high  literary  quality  suffers.  The  one 
character  which  escapes  this  criticism  and 
which  remains  with  the  reader,  is  the 
newspaper  man,  Curran,  who  eventually 
turns  out  to  be  Aurelie's  father.  The 
unphrased  attraction  he  has  for  Aurelie 
before  he  knows  his  relation  to  her  is 
handled  with  rare  delicacy  and  intuition. 
In  Curran  the  author  has  caught  with 
understanding  and  skill  the  type  of  wan- 
derer and  failure — the  round  peg  in  the 
square  hole — who  late  in  life  suddenly 
finds  himself.  In  the  readjustment  he 
finally  makes  with  life  credit  is  due  to  the 
new  spirit  of  usefulness  which  comes  to 
him  through  contact  with  Janet  and 
Arne.  It  is  with  men  and  women  such 
as  they  that  the  author  makes  us  feel  the 
future  success  of  our  democracy  rests. 
One  speech  of  Arne's  may  be  quoted, 
since  it  describes  the  inspiration  which 
first  came  to  him  from  the  hill-topping 
University  in  Wisconsin : 

I've  lain  in  bed  after  bucking  all  night  on 
solids  and  economic  history,  and  listened  to 
the  young  men  going  up  the  hill  to  Carmack's 
lectures — the  young  men  up  the  hill  in  the 
snow  at  seven  o'clock !  And  when  he  declared 
that  the  spirit  of  socialism  was  the  spirit  of 
every  good  thing  the  world  was  fighting  for; 


when  he  told  them  to  go  out  and  preach  the 
recall,  and  the  State  control  of  wealth — I've 
heard  them  shout,  and  others  going  up  the 
hill  took  up  the  shout.  That's  what  we're 
getting,  along  with  soil  culture  and  forest 
preservation  and  engineering — I  tell  you  it 
sounds  like  the  march  of  a  new  civilisation — 
the  tramp  of  the  young  men  going  up  the  hill. 

George  Middleton, 

VI 

F.    HoPKiNsoN    Smith's   "The    Arm- 
Chair  at  the  Inn''* 

One  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  finding 
certain  ingredients  in  any  novel  by  Mr. 
Hopkinson  Smith  and  his  latest  lives  up 
to  his  others.  Here  we  have  the  same 
picturing  of  a  milieu,  the  same  broad 
characterisation  and  the  same  charm. 
His  manner  is  so  distinct  and  personal 
that  even  anonymousness  would  not  fool 
one.  As  a  rule,  however,  he  has  generally 
offered  us  more  plot  and  less  tenuosity 
than  one  discovers  in  The  Arm-Chair  at 
the  Inn,  In  fact,  this  novel  is  casual  and 
discursive,  which  gives  the  author  scope 
for  his  cosmopolitanism,  even  though  it 
lessens  it  as  an  absorbing  novel.  But 
one  should  not  find  fault  with  caviare  if 
the  author  prefers  it  to  roast  beef,  and 
for  what  this  story  attempts  it  is  an  un- 
usually good  example  of  the  type.  It  is 
hardly  a  novel  at  all ;  merely  a  series  of 
interesting  tales  and  episodes  woven 
around  several  picturesque  and  attrac- 
tive characters.  It  owes  direct  lineage  to 
The  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  though  Mr. 
Smith  has  not  been  entirelv  the  victim  of 
a  pedigree. 

He  has  selected,  as  the  starting  point 
to  the  story,  a  group  of  hungry  men  who 
have  been  annually  meeting  at  an  old  his- 
toric inn  on  the  coast  of  France.  The 
owner  of  this,  the  service,  the  delightful 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  it  are  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  But  certainly  the 
effect  on  the  characters  is  such  that  they 
talk  and  exchange  confidences  for  over 
three  hundred  pages.  And  most  of  the  talk 
is  interesting,  too,  barring  an  occasional 
pun  intended  for  wit,  since  it  covers, 
in  fact,  the  entire  range  of  human  activi- 

♦The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn.  By  F.  Hopkin- 
son Smith.  New  York:  Giarles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
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ties,  from  the  psychology  of  fear  to  the 
justification  of  le  tnariage  de  convenance, 
with  incidental  side  lights  on  hunting, 
eating,  art,  literature,  love  and  religion. 
Some  of  these  subjects  are  caught  in 
powerful  little  contes  which  suggest  Mau- 
passant in  theme,  though  Mr.  Smith  is 
too  gentle  to  hurt  or  shock  our  sensibili- 
ties in  his  treatment.  He  is  ever  the 
painter  in  water-colours,  which  always 
have  charm  and  delicacy,  but  seldom  the 
virility  of  oil. 

What  plot  there  is  deals  with  the  mach- 
inations of  an  altogether  too  adorable 
Marquise,  full  of  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
yet  a  lover  of  antiques,  who  is  determined 
to  arrange  a  love  match  between  two  of 
the  servants  at  the  inn.  There  is  noth- 
ing particularly  original  about  her  man- 
ner of  handling  the  situation,  for  she 
merely  raises  the  young  man's  social 
status  by  making  him  her  head-gardener, 
yet  somehow  the  author  lends  to  it  an 
idyllic  quality  particularly  his  own.  None 
of  the  other  characters,  unless  we  except 
Lemois,  the  unusual  inn-keeper,  who  has 
opposed  the  match,  are  materially  altered 
by  the  course  of  the  story,  though  they 
all  lend  a  hand  to  the  romance.  There  is, 
however,  one  episode  in  the  book  which 
carries  the  reader  back  to  Caleb  West, 
and  reminds  us  that  among  the  author's 
versatile  accomplishments  he  is,  besides 
novelist  and  painter,  an  engineer  of 
standing.  He  is  always  at  his  best  when 
he  is  describing  the  ravages  of  the  sea, 
with  which  his  light-house  building  has 
made  him  so  familiar,  and  the  scenes,  in 
the  present  novel,  where  the  waves  rush 
upon  the  cottage  on  the  cliff  and  grad- 
ually swallows  it  is  a  vivid  and  stirring 
bit  of  writing.  But  nothing  else  disturbs 
the  calm  of  the  story,  which  otherwise 
meanders  on  prettily  and  poetically  to  a 
satisfactory  ending. 

Griffin  Mace. 

vn 

Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews's 
"The  Marshal"* 

While  there  are  few  themes  as  com- 
pelling as  self-sacrifice  none  grows  more 
wearisome  when  carried  to  excess.  It 
is  unfortunate,  then,  that  Mary  Raymond 

♦The   Marshal.     By^  Mary   Raymond   Ship- 
man    Andrews.      Indianapolis:     The    Bobbs- 
MerriJl  Company, 


Shipman  Andrews  should  have  made  the 
protagonist  of  her  first  long  story  so  com- 
pletely, irritatingly  unselfish ;  for  even  in 
romance  one  demands  the  touch  of  real- 
ism that  makes  illusion  possible.  The 
Maiclimdker,  really,  might  fit  more  com- 
fortably on  the  title-page  than  Tlie  Mar- 
shal, At  least  the  Chevalier  Beaupre's 
self-immolation  accomplishes  the  married 
happiness  of  most  of  his  friends,  while 
only  death  prevents  his  learning  that  his 
finally  won  baton  is  of  paper. 

Napoleon  the  Great,  scarcely  a  para- 
gon of  virtue  himself,  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  Chevalier's  disposition.  He 
finds  him,  a  peasant  lad  of  three,  crawl- 
ing about  the  floor  of  his  temporary 
headquarters,  tugging  at  Marshal  Ney's 
sword.  This  puts  him  in  such  a  good 
humour  that  he  bids  the  child  rise.  Cheva- 
lier of  France. 

The  boy  never  recovers  from  this  af- 
fair. His  life  becomes  devoted  to  the 
Bonaparte  cause.  He  grows  up  with  only 
three  ambitions :  to  see  another  Napoleon 
on  the  throne  of  France,  to  become  him- 
self a  Marshal  of  the  Empire, — and, 
later,  to  win  the  love  of  the  daughter  of 
an  old  general  who  takes  him  under  his 
patronage.  This  young  lady,  however, 
has  been  betrothed  in  her  infancy  to  the 
son  of  one  of  her  father's  companions  in 
arms.  So  the  Chevalier,  hiding  his  own 
passion,  tries  to  bring  the  two  together. 
Through  a  combination  of  remarkable 
mistakes,  instead  of  learning  of  his  suc- 
cess, he  believes  that  the  girl  loves  him. 
Happy  in  this  illusion,  he  accompanies 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  on  the  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Boulogne.  Here,  when 
failure  is  certain,  he  is  sure,  through  an- 
other set  of  errors,  that  victory  is  com- 
plete. Prince  Louis  rounds  everything 
nicely  by  making  him  Marshal  of  an 
empire  that  does  not  exist,  and  only  death 
is  necessary  to  cut  the  knot. 

There  are,  as  has  been  suggested,  other 
minor  love  affairs  in  which  the  Cheva- 
lier plays  the  good  angel. 

Many  brave  figures  are  to  be  met  in 
these  pages — the  First  Napoleon,  Prince 
Louis,  Marshal  Ney.  Queen  Hortense — 
a  host  of  others.  The  only  pity  is  that, 
if  the  reader  is  somnolently  inclined,  the 
tramp  of  their  passing  will  not  disturb 
him.  Charles  W,  Camp, 
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Arthur  Train's  "C.  Q.  In  the  Wire- 
less House"* 
A  society  beauty  of  international  no- 
toriety, a  pompous  sea  captain,  two  fugi- 
tives from  English  justice,  half  a  dozen 
minor  characters,  and  a  freckled -faced 
wireless  operator  of  aristocratic  lineage 
who  carries  his  part  as  hero  with  engag- 
ing irresponsibility — these  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  Arthur  Train's  C.  Q.  In  the 
Wireless  House.  The  book  is  one  of 
which  many  pleasant,  inconsequential 
things  may  honestly  be  said.  Mr.  Train's 
style  is  always  easy  and  colloquial,  with 
a  vein  of  unforced  humour.  The  story 
is  well  balanced  and  entertaining.  It 
serves  adequately  its  frank  purpose  of 
providinc  two  hours'  leiritimite  light 
amusement.  Beyond  all  this  there  is  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  New  York  Har- 
bour and  the  city  as  they  appear  to  the 
returning  Americans  and  the  visiting 
Europeans  on  the  deck  of  the  Pavonia. 
C.  Q.  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  light 
literary  refreshment  that  is  being  offered 
in  a  period  when  the  dish  is  infinitely 
better  chosen,  cooked,  and  cramished 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Of  course, 
if  the  reader  decides  to  pass  it  bv,  and 
select  something  else  in  its  place,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  serious  importance. 

Stanhope  Searles. 

IX 
R.  H.  D.wis's  "The  Red  Cross  Girl"! 

In  the  stories  that  make  up  this  volume 
Mr,  Davis  is  far  from  showing  himself 
the  splendid  literary  workman  who 
achieved  Captain  Afacklin.  Nor  is  there 
any  individual  tale  that  is  nearly  so  good 

*C.  Q.  In  the  Wireless  House.  By  Arthur 
Train.    New  York :  The  Centiirv  Comoanv. 

tThe  Red  Cross  Girl  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.    New  York :  Giarles  Scribner's  Sons. 


as  "The  Consul,"  which  alone  made  his 
preceding  volume  of  short  stories  con- 
spicuous. On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
reason  for  professing  serious  disappoint- 
ment. The  tales  are  entertaining  and  in- 
genious, conventional  Richard  Hardirig 
Davis  tales,  with  conventional  Davis 
heroes  and  heroines.  Perhaps  the  least 
adequate  of  the  stories  is  that  from 
which  the  volume  takes  its  title.  "The 
Red  Cross  Girl"  is  distinctly  a  poor  Davis 
story:  certainly  it  is  not  to  he  compared 
with  the  tale  that  follows  it,  "The  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Crescent,"  which  takes  a  de- 
linquent college  student  to  Constanti- 
nople to  play  poker  with  Turkish  po- 
tentates to  win  a  famous  decoration  for 
the  old  professor  who  has  flunked  him. 
Then  there  is  "The  Invasion  of  Eng- 
land," the  story  of  how  the  great  Ger- 
man War  plot  was  frustrated  because 
on  a  certain  evening  a  young  British 
army  officer,  an  American  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  two  Oxford  students 
elect  to  perpetrate  a  hoax  on  the  people 
of  some  town  on  the  English  East  Coast. 
Decidelv  ingenious  is  the  plot  of  "The 
Mind  Reader."  which  tells  of  a  young 
man  who  finds  himself  suddenly  en- 
dowed with  a  strange  power,  by  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  he  is  able 
to  foil  a  planned  assassination  of  Roy- 
alty, expose  the  sale  of  a  fraudulent 
painting,  and  win  a  fortune  for  himself. 
Then  there  is  "Blood  Will  Tell,"  in  which 
chance  brings  adventure  into  one  of  the 
most  commonplace  of  lives,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  a  wrong  train  leads  the  salesman 
for  an  automatic  punch  company  to  strike 
the  blow  for  Cuba  Libre  that  makes  him 
the  hero  of  a  continent.  Perhaps  some- 
thing of  the  old  spirit  and  fire  Is  lacking, 
but  the  day  is  not  yet  come  when  the 
most  exacting  reader  can  bring  against 
Mr.  Davts  the  charge  of  dulness. 

R.  A.  Wkay. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FULL  VALUE  AND 
SOME  RECENT  NOVELS 


BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


g\'  tlio  wilting  of  fiction, 
II  most  other  things, 

ijsome    of     the     simplest 
ules  are  the  hardest  of 

Happlication.     A   rule   of 
sort   is   that   which 

^requires    the    writer    to 

choose  the  details  of  his  story  so  as  to 
get  full  value  out  of  it.  In  other  words, 
if  he  is  to  make  the  most  of  his  central 
idea,  he  must  give  it  in  every  way  the 
best  chance  of  success,  by  the  exercise  of 
wise  selection  in  character,  setting  and  in- 
cident. The  principle  is  simple  enough; 
the  trouble  comes  in  the  application,  be- 
cause it  means  extra  work  and  hard 
work, — patient  drudgery,  in  fact,  at 
every  moment  of  the  story's  develop- 
ment. Some  authors  achieve  the  best 
way  by  instinct  and  at  the  first  trial; 
others,  no  matter  how  hard  they  try, 
though  they  may  achieve  satisfactory  re- 
sults, never  quite  attain  the  best;  it  still 
eludes  them,  because  somewhere  in  the 
structure  there  has  been  a  faulty  choice, 
a  fatally  weak  spot.  And  the  only  way 
to  build  a  perfect  story  is  to  imitate  the 
example  of  The  Deacon's  One-Hoss 
Shay,  and  "make  the  weakest  spot  strong 
as  the  rest." 

Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  when  Alexandre  Dumas  prepared  to 
write  The  Three  Musketeers,  instead  of 
having  the  nucleus  of  his  story  all  ready 
at  hand,  in  the  form  of  D'Artagnan's 
Memoirs,  he  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  building  the  whole  story  up.  de- 
tail by  detail,  upon  the  cornerstone  of  this 
one  germ  idea:  four  heroes,  united  by 
the  bond  of  friendship,  perform  a  great 
service  on  behalf  of  a  woman.  Now, 
since  this  is  romantic  fiction,  in  which  we 
are  not  tied  down  to  the  strict  prosaic 
actualities  of  life,  the  best  results,  the 
full  value,  may  for  the  most  part  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  superlatives,  great 
wealth,  high  rank,  the  pomp  and  glitter 
of  big  ceremonials,  the  heroism  that 
hourly  deBes  death.     We  may  imagine 


Dumas  reasoning  the  whole  matter  out, 
after  this  fashion:  the  best  setting  is  a 
great  Court,  not  in  some  little  German 
duchy  or  Balkan  principality,  but  in  a 
monarchy, — and  if  so,  why  not  in  the 
monarchy  that  of  all  others  has  the  most 
interest  for  French  readers,  and  at  the 
epoch  when  that  monarchy  was  entering 
on  its  greatest  brilliance?  As  for  the 
woman,  desperately  in  need  of  the  chival- 
rous service, — why,  if  we  are  to  get  the 
best  value  out  of  the  idea,  she  must  be 
the  most  illustrious  woman  in  the  land, 
she  must  be  the  queen,  and  of  all  dan- 
gers that  may  threaten  a  woman,  whether 
queen  or  peasant,  what  is  greater  than 
loss  of  honour?  And.  once  again,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  written  in  the  biggest  pos- 
sible way,  the  danger  must  come  from  a 
source  that  vies  with  royalty  in  power 
and  authority ;  it  must  be  no  mere  private 
enmity,  no  back-stairs  work  of  some 
jealous  maid-in -waiting.  And,  of  course, 
the  one  power  that  vies  with  the  State  is 
the  Church,  and  the  highest  authority  of 
the  Church  in  France  is  the  Cardinal, — 
and  as  it  happens,  the  biggest  of  all  car- 
dinals is  ready  to  hand  in  this  particular 
epoch.  In  the  same  way,  we  could  go 
through  every  detail  of  the  book  and 
show  how  they  are  all  successively  built 
upon  this  same  principle  of  superlatives, 
— how.  for  instance,  the  very  friendship 
that  cements  the  immortal  four  insolubly 
together  has  its  basis,  not  in  the  initial 
three-cornered  private  quarrel,  but  from 
having  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  the  Cardinal's  guards, — State 
against  Church,  you  see,  from  the  very 
opening  of  the  story. 

Of  course,  a  method  that  suits  roman- 
tic melodrama  would  not  suit  the  quiet 
realism  of  a  jane  Austen.  And  yet,  if 
we  understand  the  word,  superlative,  in 
the  right  sense,  it  still  applies,  even  in 
Pride  and  Prejudice  or  Emma.  Here 
it  is  a  question  of  being,  not  superlatively 
flamboyant  and  spectacular,  but  super- 
latively simple  and  natural  and  prosaic. 
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A  touch  of  extravagance,  a  purple  patch, 
would  ruin  the  quiet  harmony  of  her  in- 
imitable art.  Although  the  very  antithe- 
sis of  Dumas  in  every  detail,  Jane  Austen 
rivals  him  in  that  in-born  gift  of  selec- 
tion that  inevitably  chooses  what,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  particular  story,  will  tend 
to  extract  the  full  value  from  it. 

Unfortunately  for  modern  fiction,  not 
one  author  out  of  twenty  takes  the 
trouble  to  apply  this  principle  consist- 
ently. Half  the  time,  when  we  are  told 
the  clothes  the  characters  wear,  the  food 
they  eat,  the  homes  they  live  in,  we  feel 
instinctively  that  these  clothes,  this  food, 
these  home  surroundings  do  not  repre- 
sent the  personal  choice  of  the  characters 
in  question,  but  are  thrust  upon  them  by 
the  author,  who  knows  they  must  eat  and 
be  clothed  and  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  and  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
decide  what  the  personal  taste  of  his 
characters  may  be. 

And  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  type  of  story  you  are  going  to  write, 

whether  a  Richard  Yea- 
"The  Flight  and-Nay  or  a  Dolly  Dia- 
of  Favicl"  logue,  a  Moonstone  or  a 

Brezvster's  Millions,  the 
principle  is  the  same:  it  is  your  duty,  in 
any  case,  to  get  the  biggest  value  out  of 
your  germ  idea,  whether  it  is  tragedy  or 
the  lightest  of  farces.  In  fact,  the  book 
which  suggested  this  line  of  thought  is 
farce  of  a  very  light  order:  The  Flight 
of  Faviel,  by  R.  E.  Vernede.  The  start- 
ing point  of  the  story  is  a  good  farce- 
comedy  situation :  two  men,  in  love  with 
the  same  girl,  and  strongly  antagonistic 
to  each  other,  because  the  one  is  a  gentle- 
man with  slender  means,  and  the  other 
a  vulgar,  purse-proud  cad,  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  senseless  quarrel  over  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  police,  when  the  quarrel 
is  side-tracked  by  the  proposal,  on  the 
part  of  the  cad,  to  wager  ten  thousand 
pound?  that  the  other  cannot  drop  out  of 
sight,  go  into  hiding,  vanish  so  com- 
pletely as  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  police 
for  a  whole  month  to  find  him.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  cad,  whose  name  hap- 
pens to  be  Blenkenstein,  this  wager  has 
two  good  features:  it  will  remove  his 
rival  from  the  path  for  a  whole  month, 
and  in  case  he  loses,  it  will  cripple  him 
financially,    while    to    Blenkenstein    ten 


thousand  pounds  are  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Faviel,  the  rival  suitor,  accepts  the  wager, 
and  on  the  appointed  night  proceeds  to 
disappear,  on  the  stroke  of  the  hour,  by 
taking  a  midnight  train,  the  same  train 
bearing  with  him,  in  another  compart- 
ment, the  three  detectives  that  Blenken- 
stein has  put  upon  his  trail.  Now,  it  was 
open  to  the  author  to  choose  whether 
Faviel  should  have  some  deep-laid  and 
subtle  plan  of  disappearance,  or  no  plan 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  chooses 
the  second  alternative,  which  perhaps 
was  a  wise  choice,  because  it  offers  op- 
portunities for  a  greater  variety  of  sur- 
prises, and  therefore,  according  to  our 
rule  tends  to  give  fuller  value.  But  the 
haphazard  of  the  passing  hour  requires 
far  more  sheer  cleverness  to  make  it 
plausible,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ade- 
quately thrilling  on  the  other.  And  the 
real  trouble  with  this  story,  a  trouble  that 
we  feel  increasingly  as  it  progresses,  is 
that  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  fuss  about 
nothing :  that  Favicl  has  not  really  hidden 
himself  more  effectually  than  the  pro- 
verbial ostrich,  and  that  it  is  rather  kind 
of  the  detectives  to  fail  to  discover  him. 
There  is  just  one  good  moment  in  the 
whole  wild-goose-chase,  and  that  is  when 
Faviel  has  hidden  himself  in  a  gigantic 
old  wardrobe,  which  the  head  detective 
proceeds  to  purchase  and  load  upon  a 
truck ;  whereupon,  while  the  truckman  is 
loitering  in  the  bar-room,  over  a  parting 
glass  of  ale,  the  heroine's  young 
brother  steals  truck,  wardrobe  and  all, 
and  drives  off  with  it  to  his  own  home. 
The  possibilities  of  what  will  happen 
when  the  wardrobe  is  opened  and  Faviel 
discovered  promise  to  afford  real  enter- 
tainment; but,  unfortunately,  Faviel  ex- 
tricates himself  before  discovery,  and  the 
whole  episode  of  the  wardrobe  proves 
abortive.  The  book  leaves  an  abiding 
impression  that  a  good  deal  more  could 
have  been  made  of  its  opportunities,  if 
the  author  had  chosen  to  build  it  less 
at  haphazard. 

Bella y  by  Edward  C.  Booth,  is  a  story 
of    the   quiet,   unobtrusive   kind,    whose 

merit  depends  upon  the 
author's  success  in  sus- 
taining the  same  mood 
throughout.  The  setting 
is  a  secluded  English  seaside  resort;  the 
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characters,  at  least  those  that  count,  are 
three  in  number:  a  dreamy,  idealistic 
young  man  of  three-and-twenty,  usually 
called  the  Poet,  though  his  real  name  is 
Rupert  Brandon,  a  half-grown  girl  of 
thirteen,  who  looks  older  and  is  named 
Bella  Dysart,  and  lastly,  Bella's  mother. 
At  the  openmg  of  the  story,  Bella  quite 
unconventionaUy  proceeds  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Poet,  whose  looks 
she  happens  to  fancy,  by  making  the 
startling  request  that  he  will  take  care 
of  her  shoes  and  stockings,  while  she 
goes  wading.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
little  idyll,  delightful  in  its  innocence,  its 
sincerity,  and  light-hearted  spirit  of 
good-fellowship,  rhe  author  has  wished 
to  show  a  girl  in  the  transition  period, 
not  yet  a  woman,  yet  no  longer  quite  a 
child ;  a  girl  curiously  mature  in  thought, 
yet  surprisingly  naive  and  ignorant  on 
many  of  the  vital  questions  of  human 
life. 

Bella  delighted  him,  fascinated  him.  She 
was  a  little  musical  human  instrument;  a  per- 
fect scale  of  the  purest,  tenderest  emotions. 
.  .  .  Her  innocence  was  often  guilty  of  raising 
blushes  on  the  cheek  of  experience,  for  purity 
of  heart  alone  is  proof  against  embarrassment, 
and  knowledge  is  the  chief  complicating  factor 
of  life.  Between  good  and  bad, — that  shady 
midway  territory  where  most  of  the  human 
misdemeanors  lie, — a  wide  and  tractless  region 
reigned  in  Bella's  mind.  Wickedness  she  knew 
only  by  hearsay,  by  repute;  like  some  faraway 
country  on  the  map,  as  remote  and  as  unreal 
as  the  Greenland  of  the  hymn.  .  .  .  Her  every 
note  was  strack  with  the  fearless  ignorance 
of  evil;  one  felt  at  once  how  innocent  she 
was  by  the  bold  way  in  which  she  avoided 
nothing,  for  one  can  sound  the  depth  of  peo- 
ple's knowledge  as  much  by  the  discretion  of 
their  silence  as  the  frankness  of  their  speech. 

Presently,  however,  a  new  note  comes 
into  the  story,  with  the  entrance  of 
Bella's  mother. 

Already  the  eyes  of  the  Poet  and  Mrs.  Dy- 
sart have  made  acquaintance  over  Bella's 
shoulder,  smiling  mutual  recognition  of  the 
girl's  dear  inconsequence.  .  .  .  The  hand  she 
proffers  over  Bella's  shoulder  is  very  white 
and  very  slender,  albeit  the  fingers  that  the 
poet  holds  in  his  a  moment  are  nothing  fragile, 
but  softly  and  taper ingly  fleshed.  In  their 
motion  they  agitate  a  faint  warm  fragrance, — 


one  or  other  of  those  tenuous  scents  in  which 
the  Sex  secretes  and  insinuates  itself, — the 
slightest  waft,  to  the  accompanying  music  of 
a  bunch  of  golden  mascots  that  hang  from  her 
wrist.  Also,  the  fingers  extended  to  the  Poet's 
touch  are  ringed.  Turquoise  and  emerald  and 
blood-red  ruby  flash  upon  them  with  a  vi- 
vacity that  would  be  dangerous  to  flesh  less 
fair,  or  a  hand  less  shapely. 

These  two  quotations  will  suffice  to 
show  the  contrast  between  mother  and 
daughter,  as  well  as  to  prove  this  author 
to  be  a  keen  observer  regarding  those 
elusive  little  details  that  spell  out  the 
secrets  of  feminine  psychology.  The 
notable  thing  about  the  situation  that  he 
asks  us  to  consider  is  that,  at  the  start 
there  is,  apparently,  no  situation  at  all; 
nothing,  at  least,  noteworthy  in  a  casual 
summer  acquaintance  of  a  young  man 
with  a  girl  too  young  for  him  to  think  of 
seriously,  and  a  mother  correspondingly 
too  old.  But  little  by  little  we  come  to 
realise  that  that  same  "insinuating  sense 
of  Sex"  makes  itself  felt  in  every  word 
that  Mrs.  Dysart  utters,  every  movement 
and  gesture  that  she  makes.  She  cannot 
help  it,  the  allurement  is  there,  it  is  part 
of  herself,  and  it  reaches  across  and 
bridges  the  ten  years*  span  that  separates 
her  from  Brandon.  But  because  he  is 
still  relatively  young  and  unspoiled,  be- 
cause he  has  not  lost  his  early  reverence 
for  women,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  he 
is  a  Poet,  Brandon  does  not  realise  the 
obvious  facts  of  the  situation,  does  not 
ask  himself  whither  the  lure  is  leading 
him,  does  not  even  stop  to  wonder  what 
manner  of  woman  this  one  is,  who  seems 
to  have  no  other  friends  or  acquaintances, 
and  who  has  come  from  he  knows  not 
where.  He  is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
a  waking  dream;  possibly,  in  his  poet's 
fancy,  the  virginal  innocence  of  the 
daughter  and  the  sensuous  allurement  of 
the  mother  have  blended  into  an  ideal 
woman,  the  two  sides  of  whose  natures 
are  alternately  evoked  when  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  one  or  the  other.  But  if 
Brandon  is  blind,  the  outside  public  is 
not:  and  soon  certain  sedate  and  loyal 
old  friends  are  greatly  scandalised  to 
learn  through  current  gossip  that  Bran- 
don is  supposed  to  be  maintaining  a  no- 
torious woman,  one  with  a  long  and  un- 
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savoury  record,  in  the  secluded  little 
cottage  by  the  sea.  When  Brandon  first 
hears  this  gossip,  he  is  incredulous  and 
furiously  indignant;  then,  Httle  by  little, 
certain  details,  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
come  back  to  him,  and  a  cruel  fear 
awakens  that  the  gossip,  at  least  such 
part  of  it  as  concerns  her  past,  may  be 
true.  The  strong  scene  of  the  book  is 
his  farewell  dinner  alone  with  Mrs.  Dy- 
sart,  when  she  guesses  that  he  has  been 
told,  and,  throwing  aside  her  masque,  al- 
most overwhelms  him  in  the  tempestuous 
whirlwind  of  her  passions.  It  is  Bella, 
innocently  entering  the  room  at  a  crucial 
moment,  who  sobers  Brandon's  whirling 
senses,  and  results  in  the  earnest  plea 
that  he  afterward  makes  to  Mrs.  Dysart, 
to  consider  the  disastrous  future  which 
her  recklessness  is  preparing  for  the  girl ; 
to  settle  down  to  a  life  of  humdrum  re- 
spectability, for  her  daughter's  sake;  in 
short,  to  accept  the  annual  allowance 
which  he,  in  a  true  poet's  exuberance, 
disinterestedly  offers  her.  It  is  all  very 
consistent,  and  very  delightful,  and  quite 
contrary  to  the  way  in  which  things  work 
themselves  out  in  real  life.  But  you  do 
not  feel  the  falsity  while  you  read,  be- 
cause the  whole  story  is  such  a  good 
piece  of  structural  and  verbal  harmony. 
The  Moth,  by  William  Dana  Orcutt, 
is  the  story  of  a  young  woman  who,  be- 
cause she  is  unhappily 
"The  Moth"         married,     finds     herself 

impelled  by  an  irresisti- 
ble desire  to  defy  the  ac- 
cepted conventions  of  life;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  story  of  a  sedate 
young  lawyer,  a  man  who  is  devoted  to 
his  wife,  and  because  he  is  sure  of  him- 
self sees  no  harm  in  his  frank  friend- 
ship for  the  other  young  woman,  even 
though  she  is  unconventional  and  the 
world  will  talk.  Lucy  Spencer  is  the 
type  of  woman  who  delights  in  playing 
with  fire;  the  type  that  utters  piquant 
audacities  with  an  air  of  studied  demure- 
ness,  ancl  is  secretly  not  a  little  frightened 
if  any  man  makes  the  mistake  of  follow- 
ing her  bold  lead  with  corresponding 
boldness.  Her  whole  character  stands  re- 
vealed in  just  one  luminous  little  inci- 
dent in  the  opening  chapter,  forming  the 
climax  of  a  long  and  friendly  expostula- 
tion on  the  part  of  Ned  Cunningham  be- 


cause  of   her    indiscretions   with   other 
men: 

"Oh,  Ned,— don't  be  cross!"  The  smiling 
face  again  came  nearer  to  his,  and  the  dancing 
eyes  mocked  his  self-restraint.  "Neddie," 
she  repeated  softly,  "you  may  kiss  me  if  you 
like — ^just  once,  to  show  how  much  I  trust 
you." 

Cunningham  held  her  in  his  arms  as  in  a 

vise  for  so  long  a  moment  that  it  frightened 

her. 

"You're  not  really  going  to  do  it?"  she  cried 
aghast. 

At  the  same  time,  the  character  of 
Lucy  Spencer  is  so  drawn  that  one  cannot 
help  seeing  the  possibilities  of  fine 
womanhood  that  are  dormant  under  the 
surface  frivolity,  and  that  need  only  the 
touchstone  of  happiness  to  awaken  them. 
Unfortunately,  she  is  mated  with  a 
coarse-natured  sensualist,  a  man  whose 
warmest  interest  in  her  is  his  pride  in 
seeing  her  stir  the  pulses  of  other  men. 
Oddly  enough,  he  is  never  even  jealous  of 
her,  excepting  in  regard  to  the  one  man 
of  whom  he  does  not  need  to  be  jealous, 
and  that  is  Cunningham.  Lucy  cares  for 
Cunningham  as  a  friend,  but  she  cares 
for  the  friendship  of  his  wife  even  more; 
and  she  is  goaded  to  a  fury  of  impotent 
anger  and  distress  when  her  husband  tells 
her  brutally  that  he  is  about  to  start  pro- 
ceedings for  divorce  and  to  name  Cun- 
ningham as  co-respondent.  To  go  mi- 
nutely into  all  the  minor  details  of  the 
plot;  to  point  out  the  peculiar  damage 
that  such  a  scandal  would  inflict  on  Cun- 
ningham's prospects  for  election  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  State;  to  trace  the  compli- 
cations of  a  famous  murder  trial,  that 
lays  the  basis  of  Cunningham's  legal 
fame,  and  the  secret  hold  that  he  gets 
over  Vallie  Spencer,  by  the  discovery  that 
the  principal  "suspect"  in  the  case  is  a 
woman  whom  he  has  been  secretly  sup- 
porting,— all  this  would  be  superfluous 
in  a  brief  analysis  of  a  story  that  depends 
for  its  interest  less  on  clever  plot  con- 
struction than  on  the  development  of  a 
personality.  And  when,  through  the  un- 
wavering loyalty  of  Cunningham,  Vallie 
Spencer  is  not  only  silenced  but  per- 
suaded, for  a  money  consideration,  to  dis- 
appear in  some  remote  corner  of  Europe 
and  let  his  wife  get  her  freedom  on  the 
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ground  of  desertion,  we  are  left  with  the 
comfortable  conviction  that  she  is  on  the 
threshold  of  that  awakening  that  was 
foreshadowed  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
soon  to  find  substantial  happiness  in  the 
love  of  a  patient,  faithful  Englishman, 
who,  having  waited  long,  is  none  the  less 
contented  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

Davidee  Birot  is  another  typical  vol- 
ume by  Rene  Bazin,  charmingly  written, 

as  all  of  his  books  are, 
"Davidee  yet     pervaded     with     a 

Birot"  sense  of  the  physical  and 

spiritual  greyness  o  f 
middle-class  provincial  life.  Davidee 
Birot,  the  central  figure  of  the  volume,  is 
the  daughter  of  a  simple  mason,  with 
ambitions  above  his  kind,  for  he  gives  her, 
at  the  cost  of  many  sacrifices,  an  educa- 
tion that  fits  her  to  become  later  the 
teacher  of  a  modest  village  school.  Now 
in  this  village  there  is  a  man  who  has 
not  yet  outgrown  his  youth,  who  attracts 
the  attention  of  Davidee,  and  feels  an 
answering  interest  awaken  in  himself. 
But  this  man  is  living  openly  with  a 
woman  who  is  not  his  wife  and  who  has 
a  child  that  is  the  daughter  of  the  hus- 
band who  deserted  her.  Davidee  has 
the  austerity  and  the  intolerance  of 
youth;  furthermore,  she  pities  the  child, 
whose  sense  of  her  mother's  open  dis- 
grace is  slowly  breaking  down  her  health. 
Also,  as  her  interest  in  the  man  grows 
keener,  the  factor  of  jealousy  comes  to 
play  no  small  part  in  her  actions.  At  all 
events,  it  is  her  influence  that  prompts 
the  man  to  put  an  end  to  a  false  position, 
by  breaking  once  and  forever  with  the 
other  woman,  and  disappearing  from  the 
village.  The  woman,  suffering  under  the 
double  blow  of  her  lover's  desertion  and 
her  child's  death,  heaps  abuse  upon 
Davidee,  until  the  latter,  awakening  to  a 
remorseful  sense  of  the  heartache  that 
her  uncompromising  morality  has 
wrought,  undertakes  to  remedy  the  harm 
to  some  extent  by  finding  the  woman's 
truant  husband  and  bringing  him  back  to 
support  his  wife,  and  save  her  from  the 
grinding  toil  of  a  scrub-woman's  life. 
Davidee  succeeds  in  finding  the  husband, 
but  to  make  him  come  back  is  another 
matter.  With  true  peasant  obstinacy,  he 
refuses,  but  offers  to  compromise  by 
sending  his  son,  a  sturdy,  well-grown  lad. 


as  his  substitute.  So,  in  a  measure, 
Davidee  succeeds  in  making  restitution; 
and  when  in  the  course  of  time  her  lover 
returns,  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of 
another  woman's  loneliness  to  stand  be- 
tween them.  A  very  quiet  tale,  in  which 
we  see  the  true  provincial  life  of  France, 
gently  softened  through  the  idealising 
vision  of  Rene  Bazin. 

Mary  Pechell  is  the  name  of  the  lat- 
est volume  by  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes ;  and 

her  well-wishers  will  be 
"Mary  glad  to  note  that  it  is  not 

PechcU"  a   detective   story,   after 

her  later  manner,  but  a 
reversion  to  the  careful  analytical  method 
of  her  earlier  volumes.  At  the  opening 
of  the  book,  we  are  introduced  to  a  cer- 
tain John  Ryman,  who  apparently  has, 
up  to  this  point,  had  the  whole  world 
laid  as  a  special  gift  at  his  feet.  He  is 
the  only  near  relative  of  a  wealthy  old 
aunt,  he  has  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  he  is  her  acknowledged  heir;  he 
knows,  further,  that  in  winning  the  hand 
of  the  one  woman  he  has  ever  cared  for, 
Mary  Pechell,  he  will  be  fulfilling  the 
heart's  desire  of  his  aunt.  Lady  Susan 
Baliol, — because,  however  little  liking 
Lady  Susan  may  have  had  for  her  heir, 
she  loves  her  protegee,  Mary  Pechell, 
with  all  her  heart.  Furthermore,  John 
Ryder,  being  well  endowed  in  his  own 
right,  has  cherished  an  ambitious  scheme 
to  purchase  the  estate  adjoining  Lady 
Susan's, — an  estate,  the  crowning  attrac- 
tion of  which  is  an  ancient  landmark,  a 
ruined  castle  dating  back  unnumbered 
centuries.  But  when  we  first  make  the 
acquaintance  of  John  Ryder,  journeying 
in  a  first-class  carriage,  to  visit  his  aunt, 
he  is  readjusting  himself  from  the  first 
serious  set-back  that  fate  has  ever  in- 
flicted on  him, — some  one  else  has  out- 
bidden him  for  the  coveted  estate  and 
ruined  castle.  As  fate  wills  it,  he  has  for 
a  fellow-traveller  in  the  same  compart- 
ment a  stranger,  the  initials  on  whose 
handbag  reveal  the  fact  that  he  is  Rich- 
ard Caryll,  the  successful  competitor. 
What  John  Ryder  does  not  suspect  is  that 
this  same  Richard  Caryll  is  destined  to 
be  once  again  his  successful  competitor, 
this  time  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Pechell. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  clever  trick  of  con- 
struction that  at  the  outset  makes  us  see 
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the  whole  essential   framework   of   the 
plot  through  the  eyes  of  a  character  des- 
tined to  play  a  subordinate  part   from 
start   to    finish.     Richard   Caryll    comes 
back  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  a  re- 
formed character.    In  buying  the  ruined 
castle,  he  is  obeying  a  long  dormant  in- 
stinct   of    family    loyalty.     His    great- 
grandfather lived  long  years  in  that  castle 
with  another  man's  wife ;  his  grandfather, 
the  last  of  the  line,  could  not  inherit,  be- 
cause  he   was    illegitimate.    The   erring 
wife  never  secured  her  freedom;  even 
after  her  death,  the  husband's  vindictive- 
ness  pursued  her  and  prompted  him  to 
take  legal  measures  to  compel  the  restitu- 
tion of  her  body.    But  the  ancestor  of 
Richard    Caryll    overreached    him ;    and 
while  the  woman's  body  was  still  lying  in 
its  coffin,  he  dismissed  his  servants  one 
night,  took  one  last  look  at  the  beloved 
face,  and  then  deliberately  fired  the  cas- 
tle,— and,  before   morning,  nothing  but 
smouldering  stone  walls  remained.    The 
crooked  streak  in  the  family,  if  there  was 
one,  broke  out  once  more  in  the  fourth 
generation.    In  his  youth,  Richard  Caryll, 
— to  call  him  by  a  name  which  was  not 
his  own, — was  a  confidential  clerk  in  a 
large  financial   house   run  on   strangely 
slipshod  methods.    It  was  easy  for  him  to 
rob  them  of  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  then  disappear,  leaving  a  letter  mak- 
ing restitution  of  the  bulk  of  it,  excepting 
what  he  needed  for  travelling  expenses 
and  what  he  had  put  into  an  annuity  for 
his  aged  mother.    Years  afterward,  Rich- 
ard Caryll  comes   upon   the  scene,   un- 
recognised by  any  of  his  former  friends. 
But  he   has   awakened   the   hostility  of 
John  Ryder;  and  with  the  persistence  of 
petty  natures.  John  Ryder  does  not  rest 
until  he  has  verified  his  suspicions  that 
there  is  something  more  than  queer  about 
Richarti  Caryll.     As  it  happens,  Ryder's 
industrious  ferreting  does  not  profit  him ; 
because    Mary    Pechell    is    the    type    of 
woman  who  looks  beyond  human  acts, 
down  to  the  character  of  the  man  who 
has  done  them ;  and  she  is  above  the  lit- 
tleness that  will  hold  against  a  man  the 
error  of  a  distant  ancestor,  or  even  his 
own   error   committed    in    youth, — espe- 
cially when,  as  in  this  case,  she  is  follow- 
ing the  promptings  of  her  own  heart.    A 
well'told  story,  which  nevertheless  leaves 


the  impression  that  the  author  has  not 
got  its  whole  value  out  of  it. 

Miss  Susan  Glaspell  is  a  writer  who 
may  be  trusted  to  claim  full  value  out 

of  any  plot  that  she  un- 

"Liftcd  Masks"    ^ertakes  to  develop.     In 

fact,  if  one  were  to  ven- 
ture to  bestow  gratuitous 
advice  upon  her  it  would  be  to  advise  her, 
on  her  own  behalf,  to  cultivate  reserve, 
and  spread  her  admirable  work  just  a 
little  thinner,  in  order  to  save  exhaustion 
of  nerve  tissue.  Her  first  volume  of  col- 
lected short  stories  is  now  open  on  the 
desk,  beside  the  typewriter  on  which  this 
review  is  being  taken  down.  Lifted 
Masks  is  the  title  chosen  for  them,  and, 
whether  she  meant  it  or  not,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  effect  of  these  stories 
in  the  aggregate  is  to  strip  off  the  mask 
from  life  and  show  people  as  they  really 
are.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  devote  a 
long  review  to  this  one  volume  alone.  It 
is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  stories  it  contains.  Indeed,  the 
only  fair  way  to  deal  with  them  would 
be,  either  to  speak  at  some  length  of  all, 
or  to  generalise  in  a  non-committal  way 
quite  briefly,  excepting  for  the  fact  that, 
as  a  marked  exception  to  the  bulk  of 
short-story  volumes,  this  one  really  has 
chosen  the  best  of  the  collection  to  oc- 
cupy first  place.  "One  of  Those  Impos- 
sible Americans"  is  an  almost  perfect 
specimen  of  the  short  story,  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  most  modern  standards. 
More  than  that,  it  is  one  of  those  tri- 
umphs of  the  art  of  fiction  that,  disre- 
gardless  of  any  rules,  surprises  the  reader 
into  a  mood  hovering  precariously  be- 
tween smiles  and  tears.  And,  after  all, 
how  surprisingly  simple  it  is!  It  shows 
us  a  sophisticated  young  American  girl, 
characteristically  self-conscious  of  her 
American  accent,  imply  because  her 
knowledge  of  French  speech  and  customs 
is  superlatively  good.  In  one  of  the  big 
Paris  emporiums  of  fashion  she  sud- 
denly finds  herself  accosted  by  one  of  that 
type  of  Americans  that  we  sometimes 
think  must  emanate  solely  from  the  of- 
fice of  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  because 
we  meet  them  practically  never  at  home, 
yet  they  are  ubiquitous  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  Miss  Glaspell's  par- 
ticular specimen,  who  hails  her  as  "Say^ 
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Young  Lady,"  and  declares,  "I  can  Just 
spot  an  American  girl  every  time,"  is 
evidently  in  dire  need.  He  speaks  little 
or  no  French ;  he  has  no  standard  of 
values,  and  most  of  all,  he  is  ignorant 
regarding  feminine  raiment ;  yet  he  is 
trying  desperately  to  purchase  a  lavish 
outfit  for  his  wife,  underclothing  and 
outer  garb,  for  his  wife,- — and  is  being  in- 
decently swindled  in  the  process.  He 
addresses  the  young  woman  from  Amer- 
ica who  serves  as  narrator. — and  of 
course  she  is  as  much  Miss  Glaspell  as 
the  narrator  of  Soldiers  Three  is,  for 
narrative  purposes,  Mr.  Kipling,  Well, 
although  conscious  that  she  is  doing  a 
most  unconventional  thing,  the  American 
girl  helps  liim  out,  not  only  by  saving 
him  from  Parisian  vandalism,  but  by  try- 
ing to  curb  his  violent  colour  sense, 
his  apparent  desire  to  deck  a  middle- 
aged  wife  out  in  scarlet  stockings  and 
flamboyant  robes  that  even  a  demimoon- 
daine  of  the  boulevards  would  shrink 
from.  And  finally,  at  the  end,  when 
the  patient,  elderly,  care-worn  American 
has  bought  a  vast  accumulation  of 
things  he  didn't  want,  and  supplemented 
them  by  over-bearing  her  protests  and 
buying     a     few     things     that     he     did 


want,  he  breaks  his  reticence  and   ex- 
plains : 

"Young  lady,  what  do  you  think  of  this? 
I'm  worth  more  'an  a  million  dollars, — and 
my  wife  gets  up  at  five  in  the  morning  to  do 
washing  and  scrubbing.  Oh,  it's  not  that  she 
has  to,  but  she  thinks  she  has.  For  twenty 
years  we  were  poor  as  dirt.  Then  she  did 
have  to  do  things  like  that.  Then  I  struck  it 
rich.  Or  rather,  il  struck  me.  Oil,  oil  in  a 
bit  of  land  I  had.  I  had  just  sense  enough  to 
make  the  most  of  it;  one  thing  led  to  another 
— well,  you're  not  interested  in  that  end  of  it. 
But  the  fact  is  that  now  we're  rich.  Now  she 
could  have  all  the  things  that  these  women 
have — Lord  A 'mighty,  she  could  lay  abed 
every  day  till  noon  if  she  wanted  to!  But— 
you  see?— it  got  her— those  hard,  lonely,  grind- 
ing years  look  her.  She's"— he  shrunk  from 
the    terrible    word,    and    faltered    out— "her 

Altogether  this  story  still  gives  the  im- 
pression that  it  did  on  its  first  appear- 
ance in  magazine  form  of  being  one  of 
the  most  haunting  short  stories  of  the 
last  decade.  It  is  so  primitively  simple 
in  structure,  and  yet  it  has  wrung  out 
the  ultimate  atom  of  its  possible  tension 
and  pathos. 
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Chapter  XII 

N  the  days  that  followed 
their  parting  by  the  river, 
Dicky  was  almost  like 
one  who  had  lost  his 
reason.  It  did  not  escape 
the  schoolmaster's  no- 
tice; but  he  said  nothing. 
'  had  told  him  what  she  knew  of 
Dorothy;  told  it  with  those  exhortations 
to  secrecy  which  are  the  first  delicious 
moments  as  love  dawns  in  a  Bush  upon  a 
grey  horizon. 

All  that  likeness  to  Christina  which 
Mr.  Purlong  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Hollom 
Copyright,  ifftz.  by  E.  Temple  Thurston. 


saw  in  Anne,  and  more  besides.  Love  had 
already  got  the  bandage  about  his  eyes. 
He  realised  none  of  those  characteristics, 
the  lack  of  imagination,  the  absence  of 
impulse  which,  inheriting  from  her 
father,  she  so  diflfered  from  Christina. 
He  saw  her  mother's  eyes,  her  mother's 
forehead,  her  mother's  hair.  He  heard 
Christina  playing  whenever  Anne  sat 
down  to  the  piano.  Though  there  was 
no  comparison  in  their  abilities,  his  imag- 
ination supplied  all  that  Anne  lacked. 
Not  once  did  he  realise  it,  but  it  was 
Christina  whom  he  loved,  Christina  who 
dominated  him  all  through  his  life. 
"They've  quarrelled,"  Anne  told  him 
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one  day.     "I've  seen  Dorothy  and  she 
never  said  a  word  about  him." 

•'Shall  I  speak  to  Dicky?"  Mr.  Hollom 
suggested. 

"No— no— don't !  He'll  know  IVe 
told  you  then.  They'll  make  it  up.  I 
could  see  Dorothy  had  been  crying." 

But  theirs  was  more  than  a  quarrel. 
It  needed  more  than  mere  making  up. 
Dicky  had  but  to  give  his  promise  that 
he  would  not  go  to  London  and  Dorothy 
had  been  again  in  his  arms,  whispering 
those  gentle  consolations  with  which  a 
woman  ever  bathes  the  wound  she  has 
inflicted.  Yet  distraught  as  Dicky  was 
with  the  pressing  need  of  her,  some  qual- 
ity in  him  was  sterner  than  to  let  that 
promise  be  made.  Something  he  knew 
must  be  done,  some  alternative  be  raised 
to  mend  the  rift  which  had  come  be- 
tween them.  The  thought  of  making 
that  promise  came  many  times  to  his" 
mind,  but  with  every  fresh  consideration 
of  it,  he  knew  its  impossibility  the  more. 
It  was  not  that  love  was  not  worth  it. 
Love  was  worth  more  to  him  then  than 
he  had  ever  imagined.  A  voice  of  con- 
science 'it  was  forbidding  him.  That 
vague  and  intangible  ideal  which  men 
know  as  truth,  and  of  whicK  they  so 
seldom  approach  understanding,  this  was 
the  real  voice  that  called  him.  If  he 
lived  on  in  Eckington,  he  would  be  living 
a  lie.  He  put  the  thought  away  from 
him,  taking  an  oath  beneath  his  breath 
that  he  would  forget  her. 

"I'll  go  before  June,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "Fll  go  while  old  Hollom's 
here." 

That  evening  after  supper  he  con- 
trived to  get  Mr.  Hollom  alone. 

"I'm  not  going  to  wait  till  June,"  said 
he.    "I'm  going  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Hollom  took  his  arm. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  chap?"  he 
asked. 

"Nothing,"  said  Dicky. 

"Yes — ^but  why  have  you  changed  your 
mind?" 

"Because — ^because  I  suppose  it  would 
be  better  while  you're  here.  You  can  sav 
something  to  the  oater  after  I've  erone." 

"You  won't  tell  me,  then?"  said  Mr, 
Hollom. 

"Nothine^  to  tell,"  said  Dick  stiffly. 

"Well — I'm  afraid  you  can't  go  to- 
morrow." 
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'Why  not?" 

I've  got  to  get  that  money  for  you 
first.  I  don't  walk  about  with  ten  pounds 
in  my  pocket.  I  must  write  those  let- 
ters of  introduction,  too." 

"They  wouldn't  take  long,"  said  Dicky. 

"No— they  wouldn't.  Still,  there's  the 
monev." 

"Could  I  go  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row." 

Mr.  Hollom  smiled. 

"No.  I  couldn't  get  it  as  soon  as  that. 
Why  don't  you  tell  me  why  you've 
changed  your  mind.    P'raps  I  can  help." 

"You  couldn't  help,"  muttered  Dicky 
and  the  tears  were  perilously  near  his 
eves.  "Nobody  can  help.  I'm  miser- 
able— that's  all,  and  I  want  to  get  away." 

Mr.  Hollom  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"I'll  have  the  money  for  you  in  a  few 
days,"  said  he.  "And  remember,  you'll 
have  a  hard  time  of  it.  Don't  imagine 
you're  going  away  to  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  You're  going  to  a  city 
of  fogs  and  misery,  and  you  won't  be 
able  to  live  as  a  lot  of  them  do  to  forget 
the  misery  that's  all  round  them.  You'll 
be  in  the  thick  of  it.  Often  and  often 
you'll  be  one  of  those  miserable  ones 
yourself.  What  do  you  think  it'll  be 
like  to  go  without  a  meal  now  and 
then  ?" 

T  shan't  care,"  said  Dicky. 
'My  dear  boy,  you'll  care  just  as  much 
as  anybody  else  does.  You'll  hate  the 
people  who  crowd  into  the  restaurants  as 
you  go  by  with  an  empty  stomach.  Life'll 
show  vou  its  disappointments  then.  You 
think  it's  shown  you  enough  now.  But 
you  wait  till  your  pictures  come  back 
and  come  back  till  you're  sick  of  the  sight 
of  them.  You  wait  till  vou  give  vour  first 
little  show  in  your  first  little  studio.  Count 
the  people  who  come  to  see  your  pictures, 
and  compare  them  with  the  number  you 
hoped  would  come.  And  when  they've 
all  erone,  never  buvine  a  sinele  thing,  re- 
member what  I've  been  saving  now.  Dis- 
appointment, mv  dear  bov!  You  don't 
know  the  first  letter  of  it." 

All  these  were  words  to  Dickv.  They 
had  no  meanine  to  deter  him.  He  li<?tened 
miietly  to  all  that  Mr.  Hollom  said,  and 
with  such  attention  as  that  the  school- 
master began  at  last  to  believe  he  had  dU- 
suaded  him  Itotcv  ^Atvj^. 
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"Well,"  he  concluded  at  length.  "Do 
you  still  want  to  go  ?" 

And  Dicky,  who  all  the  time  had  been 
thinking  how  there  must  still  be  more 
days  when  he  could  see  Dorothy  if  he 
chose,  replied  that  he  did. 

"But  I  won't  see  her/'  he  added  in  si- 
lence to  himself.  "I  must  go  and  go 
alone,  and  go  without  saying  good-bye." 

"Have  you  listened  to  what  Fve  been 
saying?"  asked  Mr.  Hollom  shrewdly. 

"Yes,"  said  Dicky,  and  told  his  lie 
calmly  with  a  steady  eye  on  Mr.  Hollom's 
face. 

Chapter  XIII 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  three  days 
before  Dicky  was  to  leave  the  mill. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  the  year 
when  summer  steals  a  march  on  spring, 
and  looks  upon  the  country  side  she  is  so 
soon  to  wed.  There  are  such  magic  days 
in  the  earth's  mythology.  It  is  as  when 
a  god  looks  forth  from  out  Olympus  to 
see  some  unsuspecting  maiden  stepping 
down  into  the  water  as  she  goes  to  bathe. 

In  every  thorn  bush  and  in  every  tree 
the  birds  were  fast  a-building.  As  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning  sky  their 
choruses  began,  the  chirp  of  sparrows  in 
the  eaves,  the  twittering  of  finches  in  the 
hedgerows.  From  the  dense  brambles 
bursting  into  leaf,  the  blackbirds  scat- 
tered at  each  disturbing  sound.  A  speed- 
ing glimpse  of  the  yellow  beak,  the  deep- 
throat  gurgle  of  the  frightened  note,  and 
they  had  vanished  in  the  thicket.  Upon 
their  nests,  already  built,  the  thrushes  sat 
with  watching  eyes,  so  still  they  might 
have  been  a  carving  out  of  wood.  From 
twig  to  twig  the  wrens  hopped,  piping  in 
their  shrillest  voice.  Close  to  their  nests 
in  the  hedges  the  warblers  lingered  har- 
bouring in  the  willows  near  at  hand,  lest 
the  passer-by  at  the  river  side  should 
guess  the  secret  in  their  hearts. 

The  whole  world  was  "mating,  and  all 
the  earth  in  bud.  Beneath  that  beating 
sun  of  the  precocious  summer  the  buc^s 
upon  the  may  trees  broke  their  bonds,  the 
apple-blossom  spread  to  fainter  pink.  In 
the  still  heat  as  the  day  drew  on  the  cow- 
slips dropped  their  heavy  heads.  Only 
the  kingcups  by  the  water's  edge  stood 
up  erect  and  turned  their  glittering  faces 
to  the  sun. 


Like  a  maiden  setting  out  to  meet  her 
lover  the  meadows  scented  themselves 
with  flowers ;  from  the  hedges  the  warm 
honeyed  perfume  of  the  gorse,  from  the 
edge  of  every  stream  the  scent  of  mint 
that  made  one  breathe  again. 

Yet  to  Dicky  when  he  rose  the  whole 
world  seemed  a  sorry  place.  Like  a  bird 
with  a  broken  wing  for  whom  there  is 
no  mating,  he  rose  in  the  morning  to  face 
another  day — another  day  within  call  of 
Dorothy,  another  day  when  he  might  yet 
bring  her  to  his  side.  But  his  determina- 
tion was  firmly  set.  A  few  more  hours 
of  it  he  surely  had  the  strength  to  bear. 
To  his  father  he  complained  of  a  head- 
ache, and  said  he  could  not  go  to  church. 

"Unless  it's  very  bad,"  said  Mr.  Fur- 
long, "I  don't  think  you  ought  to  let  it  in- 
terfere with  your  duty.  You  wouldn't  be 
the  first  person  who'd  suffered  pain 
•  rather  than  miss  their  day  of  worship. 
It's  not  much  to  ask  of  any  one,  one  day 
in  every  week.  Don't  you  think  you'd 
like  to  go?" 

"Well — it  is  very  bad."  Dicky  replied. 
"I  couldn't  pay  proper  attention.  I  don't 
think  Fll  go,"  and  he  half  closed  his'eyes 
in  proof  of  the  pain  that  he  was  suflfer- 
ing. 

Mr.  Furlong  said  no  more;  therefore 
Dicky  watched  them  depart  with  their 
gloves  and  their  prayer-books,  taking  a 
deep  breath  of  relief  as  he  heard  the 
click  of  the  wicket  gate  and  knew  that  he 
was  alone. 

"I  never  believe,"  said  Mr.  Furlong  as 
they  walked  along  the  road  toward  Eck- 
ington ;  "I  never  believe  in  forcing  a  boy 
to  go  to  church  when  he  doesn't  feel  like 
it.  That's  not  the  way  to  cultivate  the 
religious  spirit." 

"I  think  you're  quite  right,"  agreed 
Mr.  Hollom.  "Force  would  never  make 
anvthing  out  of  Dicky." 

These  words  penetrated  into  Mr.  Fur- 
long's mind.  For  some  time  as  he  walked 
he  was  silent.  The  suspicion  that  some- 
times he  may  have  forced  Dicky  was 
there,  lurking  in  his  mind.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  wondered  if  he  really  knew  him- 
self, then  put  the  disquieting  thought 
aside. 

"I've  brought  my  children  up,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "with  love  and  gentleness.  No 
one  can  ever  say  I  have  not  loved  Dicky." 
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The  proof  of  it  came  warmly  to  his  mind 
when  he  remembered  how  he  had  prayed 
that  morning  when  the  shepherd  had 
brought  Dicky  back  upon  his  shoulders. 
"If  I  have  urged  him  to  take  interest  in 
the  mill,"  he  continued,  in  argument  with 
himself,  "it  is  because  I  know  that  one 
day  he  will  thank  me  for  it." 

His  thoughts  at  last  were  distracted 
from  the  unpleasant  subject  as  they 
passed  Dorothy  Leggatt  upon  the  road. 

"What — not  going  to  church,  Dor- 
othy?" he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head  shyly  and  she 
smiled  at  Anne.  Anne  glanced  at  Mr. 
Hollom. 

"Dicky's  playing  truant,  too,"  Mr. 
Furlong  called  over  his  shoulder  with  a 
laugh.  "He's  got  a  headache."  Then  in 
a  serious  voice  to  Mr.  Hollom,  he  con- 
tinued as  they  walked  along.  "I  don't 
suppose  he  is  playing  truant  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  could  see  he  was  in  pain  from 
the  way  his  eyes  were  all  puckered  up. 
My  eyes  go  just  like  that  when  I  have 
a  headache." 

A  moment  later.  Anne  loooked  back 
along  the  road.  Dorothy  was  still  pur- 
suing her  way  toward  the  mill. 

"Does  she  know  Dicky's  going  so 
soon?"  she  whispered  to  Mr.  Hollom 
when  a  moment  offered. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  he  whispered 
back. 

She  guessed  then." 

How  could  she?"  he  replied. 

But  this  was  a  question  which  women 
do  not  answer.    Anne  shook  her  head. 

How  far  she  was  right  it  were  impos- 
sible to  say.  A  dim  apprehension  indeed 
was  stirring  in  Dorothy's  mind.  She  had 
waited  an  hour  by  the  stile  that  evening; 
she  had  waited  every  day  of  all  the  days 
that  had  passed  since  then.  Any  one  of 
those  nights,  had  she  looked  out  of  her 
bedroom  window,  she  might  have  seen  a 
figure  that  she  knew,  passing  and  re- 
passing, again  and  again ;  gazing  and  al- 
ways gazing  at  the  room  where,  all  un- 
conscious, she  lay  awake  with  the  tears 
hot  and  heavy  in  her  eyes.  Had  she  but 
known  of  this,  there  might  have  been  less 
need  for  apprehension  then;  but.  know- 
ing nothing,  every  thought  within  her 
was  beset  with  doubt. 
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Of  the  knowledge  of  men,  Nature  sup- 
plies a  woman  with  a  ready  equipment. 
Before  she  has  touched  the  fringe  of 
life,  instinctively  she  knows  when  to  be- 
ware, when  to  trust,  and  when  to  fear. 

There  was  much  of  the  truth  in  what 
Anne  had  said;  there  was  still  more  of 
the  truth  in  her  silence  to  Mr.  Hollom's 
question.  Dorothy  had  guessed,  even  if 
she  had  not  guessed  the  truth.  In  Dicky's 
prolonged  silence,  she  knew  that  some 
decision  must  have  formed  within  his 
mind.  It  was  not  that  she  knew  that  he 
was  going  away  at  once  but,  in  the  count- 
less possibilities  which  passed  across  her 
thoughts,  this  had  indeed  been  one. 

With  no  considered  plan  or  choice  of 
action,  she  obeyed  a  dim  consciousness  of 
motive  that  morning.  The  desire  was 
strong  in  her  to  see  Dicky  again,  to  speak 
with  him  once  more,  to  tell  him,  if  it 
must  be,  that  he  might  go  without  the 
pain  of  her  complaining.  How  she  would 
find  him,  she  had  not  thought.  Only  by 
instinct  did  her  feet  lead  her  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mill.  When  she  heard  that 
he  had  not  gone  to  church,  her  heart 
grew  more  expectant  in  its  beating.  But 
with  no  quality  of  the  organisation  of 
ideas,  with  no  power  to  scheme  or  plan 
their  meeting,  she  yet  had  determined  that 
that  morning  should  bring  him  to  her 
once  again. 

Now,  it  was  distantly  visible  in  her 
mind,  that  of  a  certainty  he  would  go ;  in- 
deed, that  she  must  let  him  go.  Yet  this 
was  not  really  an  admission  of  defeat. 
She  loved  him  so  much,  it  seemed  that 
even  Fate  could  not  separate  them.  There 
was,  morever,  a  deeper  sense  than  this,  a 
sense  of  bargain  in  her  heart.  If  she  had 
courage  to  bid  him  go,  might  she  not 
then  win  him  a  thousand  times  nearer  to 
her  than  before ;  and  if  so  near,  could  he 
ever  forget  or  leave  her  then? 

Here  was  the  most  subtle  Nature  mov- 
ing in  her  heart,  leading  her  to  that  com- 
pletion of  purpose  which  Nature  has  de- 
si  ijned  for  woman's  making  and  undoing. 
She  was  prepared  to  yield  up  evervthing ; 
without  a  sound  of  murmur  or  whisper  of 
complaint,  she  was  ready  to  let  him  go 
and  leave  her  there  in  Eckington  alone. 
And  who  can  say  how  well  she  knew  that 
this  would  bring  him  to  her  heart  in  di- 
rect need  q{  her? 
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It  IS  the  woman  who  gives  up  every- 
thing who  wins  in  a  fair  fight.  It  is  the 
woman  who  gives  up  everything  who  is 
the  most  potent  enemy  a  man  may  have. 
To  her  submission  he  yields  his  freedom ; 
but  fought  with  his  own  weapons  the 
man  of  any  courage  rebels. 

To  this  note  of  victory  then,  sounding 
in  her  heart,  the  victory  of  submission, 
Dorothy  was  walking  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  all  the  birds  were  mating  and 
all  the  may  trees  were  in  bud. 

Chapter  XIV 

From  that  very  window  where  once 
Christina  had  watched  him  set  forth 
Dicky  now  saw  Dorothy  pass  by  along 
the  road  to  Bredon.  At  the  first  unex- 
pected sight  of  her,  he  stepped  back 
quickly  into  the  room,  feeling  that  sick- 
ness which  the  sudden  beating  of  the 
heart  will  bring.  As  when  some  distance 
from  a  dizzy  height,  you  still  may  feel 
its  power  to  draw  you  to  the  edge,  so 
Dicky  felt  the  magnetic  call  of  love,  cry- 
ing to  him  to  follow  her,  to  overtake  her 
and  at  once. 

Therefore  he  stepped  back  into  the 
room,  not  merely  that  he  might  not  be 
seen  by  her,  but  as  a  man  starts  back  upon 
the  very  edge  of  some  abyss.  He  knew 
already  the  strue^gle  that  was  before  him, 
but  there  and  then  made  firm  his  deter- 
mination that  Dorothv  should  go  alone. 

"It's  the  whole  of  my  life/'  he  told 
himself  with  a  strange  precociousness  of 
foresight.    "I  can't  stay  here  in  the  mill." 

Then  he  turned  and  left  the  room, 
wandering  from  one  bedroom  to  another 
till  he  came  to  that  occupied  bv  Anne, 
from  which  also  he  could  see  along  the 
road  to  Bredon.  Dorothy  was  still  in 
sight.  If  he  stood,  half-concealed  by  the 
curtain,  she  could  not  see  him  from 
where  she  was.  He  took  the  point  of 
vantage  and  watched  her. 

Whv  was  she  not  at  church  ?  How  had 
she  escaped  it?  Mr.  Legrgatt  was  as  strict 
as  his  father.  And  why  had  she  come 
out  here?  The  thought  that  it  was  in 
search  of  him  set  his  heart  bounding 
again.  His  fingrers  clutched  tightly  on 
the  curtain  that  he  held. 

But  now  he  showed  his  first  weakness ; 

he  began  to  argue  with  himself  that  his 

determination  not  to  follow  her  was  right. 


It  must  be  right.  He  knew  too  well  his 
need  of  her.  As  well  he  knew  the  shame 
and  self-contempt  that  he  would  feel  if 
he  gave  up  the  life  that  lay  before  him. 
Why  had  she  wished  him  to  give  it  up? 
In  a  few  years'  time,  no  matter  what  Mr. 
Hollom  may  have  said,  he  would  be  sell- 
ing his  pictures;  even  if  his  father  did 
refuse  to  support  him,  he  would  be  mak- 
ing enough  for  them  to  be  married.  How 
could  women  ask  these  things?  What 
should  they  want  of  a  man  but  the  best 
work  that  he  could  do?  Was  there  any 
meaning  in  the  life  of  a  man  beside  that  ? 

An  uncomfortable  thought  that  he  was 
forcing  himself  to  ask  these  questions 
suddenly  confronted  him.  Love  was  a 
meaning  he  could  not  deny.  He  loved 
Dorothy  no  less  because  of  what  she  had 
asked  of  him.  To  see  her  then,  as  she 
walked  slowly  by  the  hedges,  drew  forth 
everv  instinct  within  him  to  follow  after 
her. 

Would  it  matter  so  much  if  he  did? 
After  all,  he  was  going.  He  was  going 
in  a  few  days.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  that.  Why  should  it  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  say  good-bye  ?  Something 
in  the  mere  thought  of  that  brought  the 
sense  of  Romance  that  lies  in  renuncia- 
tion to  his  mind.  Their  parting  would  be 
full  of  pain ;  but  was  it  not  more  a  pain 
that  he  welcomed  than  feared?  Perhaps 
she  might  cry  when  she  heard  that  he 
was  going  so  soon. 

He  went  straightway  downstairs  into 
the  hall  and  took  his  cap  from  the  rack. 
But  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  fol- 
low her.  Again  and  again  he  twisted  his 
cap  round  in  his  fingers.  Until  that  mo- 
ment he  had  believed  that  he  had  great 
strength  of  purpose.  Now  he  was  com- 
ing to  realise  that  he  had  none.  Possibly 
by  now  she  was  out  of  sight.  The  greater 
temptation  to  follow  her  then  would  be 
gone. 

He  ran  upstairs  again ;  straight  to  the 
window  where  he  had  seen  her  first.  The 
road  was  empty.  He  threw  ooen  the  win- 
dow and  listened.  The  choir  of  all  the 
voices  of  soring  were  trembling  in  the 
air.  Everything  vibrated  with  it.  Sud- 
denlv  he  knew  that  the  day  was  beautiful ; 
he  felt  all  the  scent  of  summer  carried 
in  every  breeze.  The  warm  air  blew  on 
his  face.    His  eyes  were  glittering  with 
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excitement.  It  was  not  clear  to  him  what 
he  had  expected  to  hear  through  that 
open  window,  but  it  was  only  the  sounds 
of  spring  that  came  to  his  ears.  And 
Dorothy  was  gone.  Had  she  returned  to 
Eckington?  Had  she  gone  on  toward 
the  hill  ?  So  far  from  deterring  him  from 
following  her,  the  fact  that  she  was  out  of 
sight  only  increased  his  eagerness  to  pur- 
sue. In  his  desire  to  discover  whether 
she  had  returned  to  Eckington,  he  forgot 
all  his  determination,  forgot  that  for  the 
moment  he  had  hoped  to  find  her  gone 
that  he  might  not  follow  her. 

Without  shutting  the  window,  he 
turned  again  and  ran  downstairs.  He  was 
breathing  quickly  now.  It  was  expedient 
by  this  to  every  desire  within  him  that 
he  should  find  out  whether  she  had  re- 
turned to  Eckington  or  gone  onward 
toward  the  hill.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  meet  her.  That  still  could  easily 
be  avoided.  If  he  came  within  view  of 
her,  he  could  keep  at  a  safe  distance.  He 
could  conceal  himself  behind  some  tree, 
some  hedge.  She  need  never  know  that 
he  had  followed  her  that  day. 

The  hall  door  slammed  noisily  after 
him  as  he  hurried  out.  The  birds  in  the 
laurels  scattered  as  he  swung  after  him 
the  wicket  gate.  The  heat  of  a  passion 
he  had  never  known  so  strong  was  on 
him  as  he  set  oflF  running  down  the  road. 
With  every  step  the  desire  to  find  her 
grew  more  urgent,  more  importunate  in 
his  mind.  With  every  step  the  thoughts 
of  the  future  yielded  one  by  one  to  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  present.  He  de- 
termined he  would  find  her  then,  if  he 
niuft  search  till  it  was  dark. 

As  he  reached  the  first  turning  in  the 
road,  he  stayed  his  running,  walking 
closely  by  the  hedge  side  as  he  came 
round  the  corner  into  view  of  the 
next  stretch  of  road.  No  one  was  to  be 
seen.  The  sun  was  beating  down.  There 
were  deep  shadows  under  the  grass 
edges.  A  load  of  straw  had  not  long 
passed  that  way,  the  branches  of  a  may 
tree  had  stretched  out  and  caught  stray 
threads  of  it,  still  holding  them  like  gold 
embroidery  upon  their  cloth  of  green. 
Signs  of  life  were  everywhere.  A  thrush 
was  singing  on  the  black  branches  of  a 
withered  tree ;  but  Dorothy  was  not  there. 
He  started  running  again^  a  chilling 


fear  creeping  through  his  blood  that  she 
had  turned  long  ago  and  gone  back  to 
Eckington.  His  eagerness  redoubled  then. 

"She  couldn't  have  gone  back  in  the 
time,"  he  muttered  breathlessly  to  himself 
as  he  ran.    "She  couldn't." 

But  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  she 
might  have  turned  off  from  the  road  into 
the  fields  behind  the  hedges.  He  had  seen 
her  keeping  to  the  road.  He  kept  to  the 
road  himself.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
distance,  Dorothy  heard  the  sound  of 
hurrying  feet,  she  stood  still  in  the  long 
grass  of  a  hay  field  and,  through  the 
dense  network  of  the  brambles,  watched 
him  running  by. 

During  all  the  time  whilst  those  hurry- 
ing feet  were  approaching,  she  could  not 
see  who  it  was.  Doubtless  the  hope  was 
with  her  that  it  might  be  he.  In  those 
first  moments  of  trembling  expectation, 
her  heart  was  beating  but  very  faintly, 
her  lips  were  hot  and  dry.  But  when  at 
last  he  came  abreast  of  where  she  stood 
concealed  and,  through  the  dim  lattice  of 
the  branches,  she  saw  Dicky's  face,  a 
laugh  of  joy  sprang  into  her  eyes.  So  sud- 
denly her  heart  leaped  in  realisation  that 
she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  breast. 

His  cap  was  off.  He  held  it  in  his 
hand.  His  hair  was  blowing  back  from 
his  forehead ;  his  cheeks  were  red  and  she 
could  see  the  glitter  in  his  eye.  Nature 
then  may  indeed  have  triumphed  in  her 
soul,  but  in  her  heart  she  only  felt  a  cry 
of  thankfulness  to  know  he  loved  her 
still. 

Near  by  where  she  stood,  a  sheep 
hurdle  had  been  driven  into  the  bank  to 
guard  the  broken  line  of  hedge.  To  that 
she  ran,  looking  over  into  the  road  and 
calling  his  name  before  he  turned  the 
next  corner  out  of  sight.  At  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  Dicky  stopped  on  the  mo- 
ment. He  looked  back.  When  he  saw 
her  leaning  over  the  sheep  hurdle,  he  be- 
gan slowly  to  return. 

Circumstances,  he  felt,  were  against 
him  now.  He  had  never  really  meant 
that  they  should  meet.  Yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  to  himself  that  he  was 
glad  of  it.  The  sudden  exaltation  of 
spirit  which  he  felt  allowed  him  no 
ignorance  of  his  delight.  It  had  seemed 
that  for  all  these  days  gone  by,  he  had 
been  like  a  vessel  battling  against  God's 
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anger  in  the  sea.  It  had  all  been  as  it 
was  that  night  when  he  had  crossed  the 
water  to  attend  his  mother's  burial.  Now 
at  the  near  sight  of  Dorothy,  all  the  buf- 
feting of  circumstance  was  at  an  end.  For 
the  brief  moment,  he  cared  nothing  but 
that  she  was  there,  her  hand  stretched  out 
to  take  his  as  they  met. 

"Dorothy !"  he  whispered. 

"Dicky  1"  she  replied. 

He  held  her  hand  very  tightly  in  his 
own. 

"I've  been  so  miserable,"  said  he.  It 
was  what  he  had  sworn  to  himself  that 
he  would  never  tell  her.  The  moment  it 
was  said,  he  remembered,  then  let  the 
memory  go. 

"So  have  I,"  she  whispered  back; 
"frightfully  miserable.  I  thought  we  were 
never  going  to  see  each  other  again." 

"All  these  nights,"  said  Dicky,  "Fve 
hardly  slept  at  all." 

"Neither  have  I,"  said  she. 

They  were  both  so  eager  to  let  each 
other  know  their  suffering  that  neither  of 
them  told  the  truth.  Half  an  hour  may 
have  passed  each  night  after  Dicky  had 
laid  his  head  on  the  pillow— a  wretched 
half  hour  in  which  he  had  magnified  all 
the  misery  of  life — ^but  after  that  his  eyes 
had  closed,  and  he  had  fallen  into  healthy 
sleep.  It  had  been  much  as  this  with 
Dorothy.  But,  indeed,  in  their  hours  of 
consciousness  they  had  suffered  bitterly, 
and  both  were  eager  to  tell  it  all  in  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  their  love. 

"Why  did  you  walk  away  that  day  by 
the  river?"  asked  Dicky. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  after  me?  I 
waited  for  a  whole  hour  by  the  stile." 

"I  never  knew  you  were  waiting,"  said 
he.  "I  went  up  to  that  wood  on  the  hill 
and  stayed  there  nearly  all  night.  There 
was  a  fearful  row.  They  were  out  look- 
ing for  me.  I  didn't  care.  I  didn't  care 
what  happened  then." 

She  looked  at  him  in  wonder,  even  in 
admiration,  to  think  he  had  suffered  so 
much  and  all  because  of  her. 

"Oh — ^Dicky,  supposing  you'd  caught 
your  death  of  cold,"  she  whispered. 

"I  shouldn't  have  been  sorry  then  if  I 
had,"  said  he.  For  what  is  the  death  of 
the  body  to  the  lover  when  his  love  is 
dead  ?  That  night,  indeed,  he  would  have 
fveicomed  death. 


"But  if  you'd  died,  Dicky,"  she  went 
on  with  that  greater  logic  which  a  woman 
always  has  in  matters  such  as  these  which 
are  her  kingdom.  "If  you'd  died,  Dicky, 
what  would  have  become  of  your  paint- 
ing? You'd  never  have  gone  to  London 
then;  you'd  never  have  learned;  you'd 
never  have  painted  the  great  picture 
which  every  one'll  want  to  buy." 

He  dropped  her  hands  and  put  his  own 
upon  her  shoulders,  looking  deeply,  in- 
tently, questioningly  into  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  paint  a  great  pic- 
ture:*" he  asked. 

She  nodded  her  head ;  raising  her  eyes 
again  to  his. 

"But  you  begged  me  not  to  go  away — 
you  said  I  could  just  as  well  stay  on  here 
at  the  mill  and  paint,  and  that  when  we 
were  married  we  could  hang  them  up  on 
the  walls." 

She  nodded  her  head  again. 
"I  know — I  know.  I  did  say  that.  I 
thought  it  then.  But  I  don't  think  it  now. 
I'm  sure  you  ought  to  go  to  London. 
Nothing  you  could  ever  say  would  make 
me  stand  in  your  way  now.    I  know  you 

love  your  painting  first " 

"I  love  you,"  said  he  quickly.  "I've 
found  out  in  the  last  few  days  how  ter- 
ribly much  I  do." 

She  pressed  a  gently  detaining  hand 
against  his  shoulder.  The  sense  of  mas- 
tery was  coming  to  her  now.  Even  in 
the  first  moments  of  her  renunciation,  she 
could  see  the  power  it  gave  into  her 
hand.  In  his  eyes  already  were  the  thou- 
sand protestations  she  so  longed  to  hear. 
Surely — surely  he  could  never  forget  or 
cease  to  love  her  now.  But  until  she 
had  said  all,  she  would  not  let  one  of 
those  protestations  pass  his  lips. 

"You  love  your  painting  best,"  she  re- 
peated. "You  told  me  that  when  you 
didn't  answer  my  question  that  night  by 
the  river.  I  do  believe  you  care  for  me, 
too,  but  in  a  secondary  way.  It's  the 
way  men  care.  I  shall  never  hope  that 
you  will  love  me  best." 

In  silence  Dicky  listened,  in  silence  and 
amazement,  unable  to  follow  this  sudden 
changing  of  her  mind.  It  was  not  that 
he  tried  to  understand  it.  The  fullness 
of  his  mind  was  given  in  admiration  of 
the  nobility  of  her  unselfishness.  He 
found   her  more   wonderful   then   than 
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when  that  night  on  the  bridge  at  Ecking- 
ton  he  had  looked  for  long  into  her  eyes 
before  she  had  questioned  why  he  did  not 
kiss  her.  With  the  one  great  exception 
in  his  slender  experience  he  knew  of  a 
surety  that  all  women  were  pure.  He 
had  not  known  till  now  how  greatly  they 
were  possessed  of  understanding.  She 
asked  nothing  and  was  ready  to  give  all. 
In  the  sudden  sense  of  freedom  which  it 
brought,  he  felt  eager  to  bind  himself 
anew  with  the  chains  which  he  had  sev- 
ered. 

"I  couldn't  love  you  more  than  I  do," 
he  replied  fervently.  "I  want  to  go  away 
to  London,  I  know.  I  must  go  away.  I 
shall  never  learn  anything  if  I  don't,  and 
I'm  just  eighteen  now.  Fancy,  in  less 
than  two  years  I  shall  be  twenty — more 
than  half  my  life  gone — but,  oh,  you  dear 
thing,  I  don't  want  to  go.  I  care  for 
you  so  fearfully  now.  You  do  understand, 
and  I  thought  you  didn't.  If  we  could 
only  be  married  before  I  went.  If  we 
could  only  go  away  together." 

It  came  in  a  moment  to  both  of  them 
then  the  thought  of  their  journey  to  Lon- 
don, of  their  life  together  from  that  day 
onwards.  The  mere  contemplation  of 
themselves  as  man  and  wife,  knit  so 
closely,  the  one  to  the  other,  presented  at 
the  same  moment  to  their  minds  so  near 
an  embrace  as  that  no  man  could  put 
them  asunder. 

Dicky's  eyes  dwelt  strangely  on  her 
face  and  then,  with  a  little  cry  to  his 
heart,  she  was  in  his  arms. 

"My  dearest^"  he  whispered,  "couldn't 
we?  Couldn't  we?  It'ud  all  be  so  sim- 
ple then.  Think  of  it — all  day — every 
day  together." 

He  thought  of  the  nights  when  he 
would  no  longer  be  alone — those  nights 
when  it  seemed  that  a  wretchedness  of 
mind  had  kept  him  awake  until  morning. 
But  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak 
of  them.  His  lips  were  so  close  to  hers. 
There  was,  moreover,  no  need  that  he 
should.  Such  thoughts  were  whirling 
through  her  mind  as  well.  She  felt  as 
though  she  had  fallen  into  the  depths  of  a 
rapid  river.  The  water  washed  about  her 
face.  It  .seemed  as  if  in  another  mo- 
ment she  would  be  submerged;  as  if, 
when  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  she 
would  know  nothing  more. 


"Dicky,*'  she  whispered. 

He  leaned  still  closer  to  her,  but  did 
not  kiss  her  then.  There  came  the  sound 
of  a  tapping  stick  and  heavy  footsteps 
along  the  road.  She  disengaged  herself 
quickly  from  his  arms  to  stand  a  pace 
away. 

It  was  the  shepherd,  Mr.  Angel,  com- 
ing back  from  his  sheep  on  the  hill. 
Lassie,  the  sheep  dog,  trotted  by  his  side. 

"Marnin',  Master  Dicky — marnin' 
Miss  Dorothy,"  said  fie  as  his  steps  grew 
slower  till  he  stopped.  "It  be  a  fine 
marnin'  outside  of  a  church,  though  Mrs. 
Angel,  she  goes  these  days  as  well  as  wet 
'uns." 

"Do  you  never  go,  Mr.  Angel?" 
asked  Dicky,  and  thought  how  dull  he 
was  not  to  see  that  they  would  sooner  be 
alone. 

"Oh — I  goes  wet  days,  look  you — it 
be  sommat  to  do  on  a  wet  Sunday,  hear- 
ing parson  read  out  his  sermons.  I  un- 
derstand 'em  fair  well  enough  sometimes, 
and  what  I  doesn't  understand,  Mrs. 
Angel's  got  a  great  gift  wi'  explaining. 
I  said  one  day  to  'ur,  'Mrs.  Angel,*  I  says, 
'  'twould  not  be  out  of  the  ways  if  you 
got  up  wi  a  surplus  yerself  and  preached 
a  sermon.  You'd  do  it  well-nigh  as  good 
as  parson  himself.'  I  says  that,  and  she's 
never  forgotten   it,   look   you.     Well — 

well "  he  tapped  his  stick  three  times 

on  the  road  as  he  thought  of  more  that 
he  could  say.  When  nothing  rose  to  his 
mind,  he  called  to  Lassie  and  walked  on. 

But  the  spell  of  it  was  broken  now. 
The  magic  of  such  moments  as  those  is 
as  brittle  as  the  finest  glass.  Mr.  Angel 
had  broken  it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Dorothy  spoke  of  going  home.  An  un- 
reasonable fear  had  come  into  her  mind. 
Life  seemed  too  strong,  the  current  too 
swift. 

"We'll  come  home,  Dicky,"  she 
begged. 

"Oh — why?"  he  asked  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I — I  don't  feel  very  well,"  she  re- 
plied. 

In  all  concern  he  took  her  homewards. 

Chapter  XV 

Mr.  Hollom  and  Anne  walked  back 
from  the  church  alone.     Mr.  Furlongf's 
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strongest  principle  was  never  to  do  busi- 
ness on  Sunday,  but  he  had  stayed  be- 
hind in  Eckington  to  chat  affably  with  a 
farmer  about  indifferent  matters.  It 
made  an  agreeable  relation  between  them 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  was 
going  to  do  business  with  him  the  next 
day. 

"I  shan't  be  long  after  you,"  said  he. 
"This  man,  Lipscombe,"  he  added  in  a 
quieter  tone  to  Hollom,  "he  was  sitting 
three  pews  in  front  of  you — ^generally 
goes  to  Little  Cumberton — I  don't  know 
why  he  came  here  to-day,  except  that 
he's  always  been  saying  that  he  would  do 
business  with  me.  I  expect  that's  what 
he's  here  for.  Of  course,  I  conduct  no 
business  on  Sundays,  never  have  and 
never  shall.  But  I  should  just  like  to 
stop  a  minute  and  ask  him  what  he 
thought  of  our  sermon.  You  walk  on 
with  Anne." 

Mr.  Hollom,  only  too  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity, had  willingly  led  her  away 
from  those  little  groups  of  people  who 
congregate  outside  the  church  when  the 
service  in  the  country  is  over. 

"Do  you  see  that  woman  over  there," 
whispered  Anne  as  they  moved  off,  "the 
one  in  black  with  the  boy  about  Dicky's 
age?" 

Tes." 

That's  Mrs.  Leggatt." 

'Dorothy's  mother?" 

'Yes." 

'Why — of  course — she's  the  woman 
who — "  He  stopped  suddenly,  and  a 
colour  crept  into  Anne's  cheeks.  He  re- 
membered now  the  story  which  Mr.  Fur- 
long had  told  him  when  last  he  had 
stayed  at  the  mill.  This  was  the  woman 
whose  folly  had  been  found  out,  whose 
folly  had  been  forgiven.  Until  that  mo- 
ment he  had  never  connected  her  in  his 
mind  with  the  Dorothy  with  whom  Dicky 
was  in  love.  As  they  passed  her,  Mr. 
Hollom  closely  watched  her  face.  There 
was  the  same  simplicity  of  expression 
there  as  he  had  seen  with  Dorothy.  In 
Mrs.  Leggatt's  face  it  was  tired ;  it  had 
saddened.  There  was  no  joyousness  left 
in  it.  He  could  imagine  how,  under  the 
bitter  rod  of  forgiveness,  she  had  bowed 
her  head  and  suffered.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  resemblance  which  Dorothy  bor6 
to  her  mother.'  There  was  the  same  at- 
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tractive  fulness  of  the  lips,  suggesting 
no  coarseness  of  temperament,  but  an  in- 
stability of  emotion,  a  capacity  for  being 
carried  away,  as  she  no  doubt  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  passion  of  a  sudden 
moment. 

"Good  morning,  Anne,"  she  said  as 
they  passed. 

It  was  the  same  gentle  note  of  voice, 
too,  holding  that  soft  quality  of  submis- 
siveness  as  he  had  heard  in  Dorothy's 
only  two  hours  before. 

"Good  morning,"  replied  Anne 
brightly.  "We  saw  Dorothy  on  our  way 
to  church." 

"Yes — :she  asked  if  she  could  go  out 
for  a  walk  this  morning  instead.  I  don't 
really  blame  her.  But  the  poor  child 
said  she  had  a  headache.  I  expect  you'll 
meet  her  coming  back.  We  have  dinner 
at  one." 

They  passed  through  their  gate  into 
the  school-house  garden  and,  for  some 
moments,  Anne  and  Mr.  Hollom  walked 
on  without  speaking.  His  question  re- 
garding Mrs.  Leggatt  had  set  moving  a 
train  of  thought  in  both  their  minds:  a 
train  of  thought  which,  allowing  for  the 
experience  of  life  in  one  and  the  com- 
plete innocence  of  life  in  the  other,  were 
not  so  very  dissimilar.  How  far,  thought 
Mr.  Hollom,  is  this  girl  Dorothy  like 
her  mother?  Anne  was  wondering  if 
Dicky  possessed  those  same  instincts 
which  once  Christina  had  explained  in 
men  to  her. 

"Be  true  to  yourself,  Anne,"  Christina 
had  said;  "then  men  will  be  true  to  you." 

It  was  practically  all  she  had  said,  but 
it  had  conveyed  a  thousand  things  to 
Anne's  mind,  as  indeed  she  had  meant  it 
should. 

"Anne,"  said  Mr.  Hollom  at  last,  "do 
you  think  Dicky  will  ever  go  to  London  ?" 

The  question  was  so  abrupt,  it  seemed 
to  be  so  closely  related  to  the  very 
thoughts  which  even  then  were  passing 
through  her  mind  that,  for  the  moment, 
she  was  confused.  She  could  not  an- 
swer. He  glanced  down  at  her  face.  There 
was  that  little  set,  determined  look  about 
her  lips,  which  he  never,  in  the  blindness 
of  his  affection,  connected  with  her 
father. 

"Do  you?"  he  asked  again  presently 
when  she  had  not  answered. 
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She  looked  straight  in  front  of  her. 

"Why  shouldn't  he?"  she  inquired. 
"Do  you  mean  if  father  came  to  know, 
he'd  stop  him?" 

"No — I  don't  mean  that.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  said,  Do  you  think  Dicky 
will  ever  want  to  go  to  London?" 

A  frown  puckered  her  forehead.  No 
woman  likes  to  be  forced  to  admit  her 
knowledge  of  life.  It  is  her  preference 
to  be  told  what  she  knows  already. 
'Why  shouldn't  he?"  she  asked. 
'Perhaps  because  Dorothy  won't  let 
him,"  he  replied.  "If  you  were  in  love 
with  some  one,  would  you  let  him  go  out 
into  the  world,  risk  his  growing  tired  of 
you,  risk  his  meeting  other  women,  risk 
his  iDecoming  some  different  sort  of  crea- 
ture altogether — because  life,  you  know, 
has  an  ijnhappy  knack  of  knocking  one 
into  funny  shapes — would  you  risk  all 
that  just  in  order  that  the  man  you  loved 
might  make  a  name  for  himself,when  by 
staying  at  home  he  could  have  been  com- 
fortable and  happy  for  the  rest  of  his 
days — with  you  ?" 

"It  is  only  in  moments,"  Mr.  Hollom 
had  once  said  to  Dicky,  and  with  more 
truth  than  he  probably  realised,  "it  is  only 
in  moments  that  things  are  everlasting." 
It  is  only  in  moments  that  great  realisa- 
tions in  life  are  attained.  In  that  mo- 
ment that  Sunday  morning,  on  the  road 
from  Eckington  to  Bredon,  Anne  became 
conscious  for  the  first  time  that  life  was 
not  a  mere  matter  of  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience, but  a  complex  puzzle,  a  tan- 
gled skein,  needing  such  unravelling  as 
only  patience  and  suffering  from  some 
one  or  another  could  possibly  accom- 
plish. 

Until  Mr.  Hollom  had  put  that  ques- 
tion to  her,  she  had  believed  existence  to 
be  a  very  simple  matter,  entailing  obe- 
dience to  the  voice  of  command.  The 
voice  might  be  love,  it  might  be  duty. 
It  had  never  seemed  possible  to  her  that 
both  might  command  at  once. 

Mr.  Hollom  watched  her  face  with  a 
gentle  amusement  and  interest. 

"The  irresistible  force,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing, "and  the  immovable  object.  What 
would  you  do?" 

"I  should  have  no  right  to  stand  in 
anybody's  way,"  she  said  at  last. 

"No,"    he    agreed,    "you    wouldn't; 


though  on  the  other  hand  you'd  have 
every  right  to  protect  and  secure  the  in- 
terests of  your  own  affections.  Love 
means  a  great  deal  to  a  woman.  It  means 
a  home,  it  means  happiness,  it  means  her 
children;  it  means  what  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  women  are  agreed  to  call  their 
lives — love  is  all  that  to  a  woman.  The 
first  law  of  life  is  self-preservation.  Can 
you  talk  of  standing  in  anybody's  way 
when  the  preservation  of  your  own  life 
is  at  stake?  Do  you  think  Dorothy  will 
ever  let  him  go?" 

"How  can  she  stop  him?"  asked  Anne. 
"I  can't  imagine  anybody  being  able  to 
stop  Dicky  if  he's  once  made  up  his  mind. 
I  don't  think  he's  cruel  at  heart ;  but  I've 
often  known  him  be  cruel  ^hen  he 
wanted  to  get  his  own  way.  If  he's  made 
up  his  mind  to  go,  he'll  go." 

"I  hope  you're  right,"  said  Mr.  Hollom 
slowly.  **Dicky's  not  ordinary.  I  be- 
lieve there's  a  future  for  him  as  great  as 
any  painter  that  has  ever  lived  in  this 
country.  I  don't  care  who  it  is.  I  be-' 
lieve  he's  got  something  in  him  as  great 
as  a  man  can  be.  But  he's  got  his  nature 
to  deal  with  first  and,  great  as  his  chances 
are,  they  all  lie  in  the  palm  of  a  girl's 
hand.  She  doesn't  even  know  the  scales 
she's  balancing.  It  may  sound  silly  to 
talk  in  this  exaggerated  way.  Dicky 
may  go  to  London,  he  may  paint  med- 
iocre pictures  all  his  life.  I'm  no 
prophet.    I  only  believe." 

For  some  way  the  tapping  of  Anne's 
heels  on  the  hard  road  kept  time  in  the 
silence  with  his.  Her  mind  was  in  con- 
fusion. She  had  never  thought  of  Dicky 
as  with  a  great  future  in  front  of  him 
before.  She  scarcely  believed  it  possible 
even  now.  Dicky,  who  had  been  fond 
of  painting  little  pictures  which  had  never 
really  pleased  her  because  they  were 
never  really  like  the  places  they  repre- 
sented ?  How  could  he  ever  make  money 
by  them  ?  Who  would  buy  them  ?  Great- 
ness itself,  as  a  quality  alone,  did  not 
reach  her  mind  at  all.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  make 
a  livelihood  by  his  painting,  there  seemed 
something  finer  in  that  than  working  on 
at  the  mill.  So  in  a  sense  she  appreciated 
Dorothy's  point  of  view.  But  why,  after 
all,  should  he  go  away?  A  home  was 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
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She  tried  to  see  it  in  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mance, but  the  effort  failed. 

Romance  is  the  power  to  see  in  colour, 
in  brilliant  colour,  too.  When  Anne  re- 
garded Dicky's  adventure  to  London, 
every  prospect  was  grey.  At  Trafford 
Mill,  happy  with  Dorothy,  where  she,  too, 
would  always  see  him,  the  colour  she  saw 
was  rose. 

"I  think/'  she  said  at  last,  "I  think  I 
can  quite  understand  why  Dorothy  wants 
to  keep  him.  I  don't  think  I  should  my- 
self." 

"Why  not?" 

''Because  it  doesn't  seem  right  to  stand 
in  any  one's  way.  Dicky  may  be  able  to 
sell  pictures  one  day — " 

"My  dear  Anne,"  he  interrupted,  "it 
isn't  a  question  of  selling  pictures.  Dicky 
doesn't  really  care  whether  he  sells  pic- 
tures or  not — " 

"Then  what's  the  sense,"  she  broke  in, 
"in  lettting  him  go?  He  must  make  his 
living." 

"Oh,  yes — ^he  may  be  able  to  do  that  all 
right.  A  meagre  living — ^hand  to  mouth, 
his  hand  most  likely  more  often  in  an 
empty  pocket ;  his  mouth  empty,  too.  But 
I've  no  doubt  he'll  be  able  to  scrape  along. 
No  one  could  deny  that  he's  got  ability 
above  the  average,  enough  to  make  him 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  No — the 
point  is,  will  he  be  a  great  artist?  If  he 
will  be,  he'll  make  money — more  than  he 
ever  could  at  the  mill — whether  he  likes 
to  or  not.  Put  the  money  out  of  your 
head  altogether.  Assume,  at  least,  that 
he  can  live.  Is  he  going  to  be  great,  or 
is  this  girl  going  to  throw  her  arms 
across  the  way  to  his  greatness?  I  only 
know  this,  that  if  he  doesn't  go  I  shall 
be  miserably  disappointed.  Obviously,  at 
any  rate,  they've  fallen  out.  One  can 
see  that  from  liis  manner." 

"Well,  then,  they've  made  it  up  now," 
said  Anne ;  "Dorothy  didn't  go  along  this 
way  for  nothing." 

"Yes — but  that  doesn't  mean  they've 
made  it  up." 

Anne  looked  up  quickly  into  his  face. 

"I  believe  you  hope,"  said  she,  "that 
they  won't." 

"I  believe  I  do,"  he  replied. 


(To  be  continued) 


Chapter  XVI 

Dorothy  walked  back  to  Eckington  by 
an  upper  road.  She  wished,  she  said,  to 
go  alone. 

"But,  Dorrie,"  he  pleaded,  "if  you  don't 
feel  well  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  feel  really  bad — and — 
and  I  want  to  think." 

"But  this  afternoon — we  can  meet  this 
afternoon  ?" 

"Won't  to-morrow  do  instead?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  wait  till  to-mor- 
row?" 

"It's  only  a  few  hours,  Dicky." 

"Yes,  but  I  couldn't.  Do  come  this 
afternoon.  Be  at  the  oak  tree  at  half- 
past  two." 

"Three." 

"Well— a  quarter  to." 

"FIl  try,"  she  whispered. 

He  watched  her  going  until  the  last 
sway  of  her  skirt  swung  out  of  sight. 
How  could  he  go  away?  Yet  in  two 
days  he  knew  in  the  heart  of  him  he 
would  be  gone.  What  would  she  say 
when  she  knew? 

If  there  had  been  hope  of  his  marry- 
ing Dorothy  after  the  waiting  of  a  year 
or  so,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent then  and,  as  he  sat  on  the  arms 
of  the  lock  gates,  wildly  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  it  might  be  so.  His 
father  had  married  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man.  In  less  than  two  years  he 
himself  would  be  twenty.  The  more  he 
considered  it,  the  greater  grew  the  proba- 
bility of  it  in  his  mind.  Some  different 
aspect  of  their  relationship  had  come  to 
him  in  those  moments  before  Mr.  Angel 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  A  step 
had  been  taken  then  in  their  development 
which  could  not  be  retraced.  He  was  not 
fully  aware  of  the  direction  in  which 
that  step  had  led  him.  But  now  the  need 
of  their  marriage  consumed  his  whole 
point  of  view.  If  he  could  marry  her,  he 
would  stay.  He  would  not  go  to  London. 
He  would  give  up  everything.  So,  as  he 
sat  there  on  the  lock  gates,  he  reviewed 
their  chances,  one  moment  buoyed  up 
with  hope,  the  next  cast  down  in  deep 
despair. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  August  and  the  ist  of  September. 


4. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  To  M..  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

3.  Sharrow.    Von  Hutten.     (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

4.  Mary  Pechell.    Lowndes.   (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Cobweb  Cloak.     Mackay.     (Duffield.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Rodrigo    Borgia.      Mathew.       (Brentano.) 

$4.00. 

2.  Intimacies   of    Court   and   Society.     Anon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $2.50. 

3.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 
The  Day  of  the  Saxon.    Lea.     (Harper.) 

$1.80. 
The    Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.75. 
Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  fi.oo. 

2.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  New  Democracy.   Weyl.    (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

2.  The    Principles    of    Economics.      Taussig. 

(Macmillan.)   $4.00. 

3.  Our  Presidents.    McClure.    (Harper.)  $2.00. 

4.  Plays.     Strindberg.      (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  A   Man    in    the    Open.      Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

3.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Red  Lane.    Dav.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Sign  of  Six.    White.   (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,    Page.)    $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The     Promised    Land.      Antin.       (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $2.50. 
Juveniles 
No  report. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  The  Far  Triumph.    Dejeans.     (Lippincolt.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35. 

2.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  |i.oo. 

3.  A    Man   in   the   Open.      Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

4.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

5.  The    Reason     Why.      Glyn.       (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

2.  The  Human  Machine.    Bennett.     (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

3.  A    New   Conscience   and   an  Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  Plays.     Strindberg.     (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Motor  Boys   After   Fortune.     Young. 

(Cupples  and  LeoilT)   60  cents. 

2.  The    Rover    Boys    in    the    Air.      Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

3.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

2.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The     Citadel.      Merwin.       (Century    Co.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

6.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

2.  The  Strangling  of  Parsia.    Shuster.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $2.50. 
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3.  A  New   Conscience   and   an  Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  My  Memoirs.     Steinheil.    (Sturges  &  Wal- 

ton.)   $^.00.  T 

^  ^j.vv.      Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)   $1.35. 

3.  Grey  friars    Bobby.      Atkinson.      (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

4.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

5.  The  Blue  Wall.   Child.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Turnstile.     Mason.     (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

2.  A    New   Conscience   and   an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  The       Memoirs      of       Francesco      Crispi. 

(Doran.)   $7.00. 

4.  The    Loss    of    the    S.S.    Titanic.     Beesley. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)   $1.20. 
Juveniles 
No  report. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Tante.      Sedgwick.      (Century   Co.)    $1.30. 

3.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)   $1.25. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  Halcyone.     Glyn.      (Appleton.)    $1.30. 

6.  The     Postmaster.      Lincoln.       (Appleton.) 

^^'^^'  Non-Fiction 

I.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin. 
Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

Juveniles 
No   report. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     King.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35- 

3.  Molly    McDonald.      Parrish.       (McClurg.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The  Meltinc:  of  Molly.     Daviess. 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

6.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson. 

ton  Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  A    New   Conscience   and   an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  Plays.     Strindbcrg.     (Luce.)   $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Pollv     of     the     Hospital     Staff.       Dowd. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 


(Houghton 


(Bobbs- 

Wright. 

(Hough- 


3.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.    Stratemeyer. 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)   $1.25. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Over  the  Pass.    Palmer.    (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

3.  A    Man   in    the   Open.     Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

5.  Japonctte.     Chambers.     (Appleton.)   $i.3S- 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Mind   Cure.     Zenner.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Hamlet  Problem.     Venable.     (Stewart 

&  Kidd.)  $1.00. 

3.  How  to   Grow    100   Bushels   of   Corn    Per 

Acre   on   Worn    Soil.     Smith.      (Stewart 
&  Kidd.)   $1.25. 

4.  Soul  and  Sex.     Buck.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1-25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Little   Colonel  Series.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Stories  to  Tell  Children.    Bryant.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

3.  Peter    Rabbit    Series.      Potter.      (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  His  Worldly  Goods.    Tuttle.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.25. 

4.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.    (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

6.  The  Blue  Wall.     Child.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

I.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 
Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 
Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

4.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  The   Plunderer.     Norton.      (Watt.)   $1.25. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DENVER,  COLO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Squirrel  Cage.   Canfield.   (Holt)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wri^Kt, 

(Book  Su^^l^.^  V»^- 
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4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double-      3. 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The     Postmaster.      Lincoln.       (Appleton.)       4. 

$1.30. 

6.  Julia     France.       Atherton.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.35.  I. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton      2. 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori.      3. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Drama  of  Love  and  Death.    Carpenter. 

(Kennerley.)  $1.50. 

4.  A    New    Conscience  and  an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Motor    Boys    After    a    Fortune.      Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  The  Rover  Boys'  Series.    Winfield.     (Gros- 

set  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

3.  The  Ranger  Boys'  Series.     Young.     (Cup- 

ples &  Leon.)  $1.00. 

DES   MOINES,  IOWA 
Fiction 

1.  Uncle  Peter — Heathen.     Stapp.     (McKay.) 

$1.00. 

2.  John     Rawn.      Hough.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

4.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  My   Demon    Motor-Boat.     Fitch.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.10. 

6.  Buttered   Side   Down.     Ferber.      (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.      Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  A   New   Conscience  and   an   Ancient    Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)   $1.25. 

4.  Mental   Efficiency.     Bennett.      (Doran.)    75 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

2.  The   Motor  Boys'  Series.     Young,     (Cup- 

pies  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

3.  The  Airship  Boys*  Series.     Sayler.     (Reilly 

&  Britton.)   $1.00. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.40. 

4.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

5.  A    Man    in    the   Open.     Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

6.  The    Squirrel     Cage.      Canfield.       (Holt.) 

$1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 
I.  Changing  America.     Ross.     (Century  Co.)       i. 
$1.20. 
^.   The     Montessori      Method.       Montessori.      2. 
CStokes.)  $i./S' 


I. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5- 
6. 

I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

I. 

2. 

3. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 


The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

A   New   Conscience  and  an   Ancient  Evil. 
Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

The  Story  of  Columbus.    Moores.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  75  cents. 

Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends.    Blaisdell.  (Lit- 
tle, Brown.)    60  cents. 

Boy  Scouts  of  the  Air.    Stuart.     (Reilly  & 
Britton.)  60  cents. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Fiction 

The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.00. 

The    Broad     Highway.      Farnol.       (Little, 
Brown.)  $1.35. 

Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

The      Montessori      Method.      Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 
$1.25. 

Love  and  Marriage.    Key.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

Progress  and  Poverty.     George.     (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

Peter    and    Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

Just  Patty.    Webster.     (Century  Co.)  $1.20. 

In  Fableland.     Serl.     (Silver,  Burdett.)  45 
cents. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Fiction 

Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.    Comfort.     (Lip- 
pincott.)  $1.25. 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

Buttered    Side   Down.     Ferber.      (Stokes.) 
$1.00. 

The  Harvester.     Stratton -Porter.    (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

The   Street  of  To-day.     Masefield.     (Dut- 
ton.)   $1.50. 

Whispers  About  Women.    Merrick.     (Ken- 
nerley.)  $1.20. 

Non-Fiction 

The   Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 
Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

Play  Making.    Archer.     (Small,  Maynard.) 
$2.00. 

Hail   and    Farewell.     Moore.      (Appleton.) 

$1.75. 
Recollections  of  Elizabeth  Benton  Fremont. 

Martin.      (Hitchcock.)    $1.25. 

Juveniles 
No   report. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Fiction 
The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.00. 
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3.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)   $1.35. 

4.  Toby  Tyler.     Harris.      (Small,   Maynard.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The   Lighted    Way.     Oppcnheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Price  She  Paid.    Phillips.    (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

4.  Tne  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

5.  Mother.     Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

NoN -Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

pers.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Turnstile.     Mason.     (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

3.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)   $1.25. 

4.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merriiy  $1.00. 

5.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  Her  Weight  in  Gold.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  Historic  Jesus.     Lester.     (Putnam.)   $2.50. 

3.  Travel  Books.     Singleton.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.60. 

4.  Bird  Life.    Chapman.     (Appleton.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Rover  Boys'  Series.    Kinfield.     (Gros- 

set  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

2.  The  Patty  Books.    Wells.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Betty  Wales  Series.    Warde.  (Penn.)  $1.25. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  Mary  Gary.     Bosher.     (Harper.)   $1.00. 

3.  The  Widow  Woman.    Lee.  (Dutton.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Man  Who  Understood  Women.     Mer- 

rick.    (Kennerly.)  $1.20. 

6.  A    Man    in    the    Open.     Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.35. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  China's  New  Day.     Headlin.     (Wood.)  50 

cents. 

3.  Mormonism.    Kinney.     (Revell.)  50  cents. 


Juveniles 

1.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

2.  Peter  and  Polly.    Wilkinson.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)   50  cents. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Fnar  of  Wittenberg.     Davis.     (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

5.  The  Melting  ot  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The    Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $2.50. 

4.  The   Loss  of  the   S.   S.   Titanic.     Beesley. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.20. 
Juveniles 

1.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.25. 

2.  The   Land   We   Live   In.     Price.      (Small, 

Maynard.)   $1.50. 

3.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

2.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $i.35- 

3.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

4.  Where  There's  a  Will.    Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

5.  Polly     of     the     Hospital     StaflF.       Dowd. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

6.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Fiction 

1.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

2.  The     Guests    of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35- 

3.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Turnstile.     Mason.     (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Price  She  Paid.    Phillips.     (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The    Fighting  Doctor.     Martin.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Irish   Folk  History  Plays.     Lady  Gregory. 

(Putnam)  $3.00. 

2.  The   Pigeon.     Galsworthy.     (Scribner.)   60 

cents. 

3.  The  Terrible  Meek.     Kennedy.     (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Alarms      and     Discursions.       Chesterton. 
(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 
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(Doran.)  75 
(Harper.)  50 
(Harper.)    50 


Juveniles 

1.  Polly     of     the     Hospital     Staff.       Dowd. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

3.  Betty     Wales     on     the    Campus.      Warde. 

(Penn.)   $1.25. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
Fiction 
The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 
The  Antagonists.     Thurston.     (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 
The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 
Out    of    the    Wreck    I    Rise.      Harraden. 

(Stokes.)  $1.35. 
Halcyone.     Glyn.     (Appleton.)   $1.30. 
The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

NoN- Fiction 
How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a  Day.    Bennett. 

(Doran.)   50  cents. 
Mental   Efficiency.     Bennett. 

cents. 
The  Road  to  Joy.     Wilcox. 

cents. 
The  Mansion.     Van   Dyke. 

cents. 

Juveniles 
My  Robin.     Burnett.     (Stokes.)   50  cents. 
The  Motor  Boys'   Series.     Young.      (Cup- 
pies  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 
Little  Colonel   Series.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Turnstile.     Mason.     (Scribner.)   $1.30. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,   Page.)   $1.35. 

6.  The    Lighted    Way.      Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The    Loss    of    the    S.S.    Titanic.      Beesley. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)   $1.20. 

3.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

4.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     Shuster.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)   $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Lulu  and  Alice  and  Jimmie  Wibblewobble. 

Davis.     (Fenno.)  50  cents. 

2.  The    Motor    Boys    on    the    Wing.      Young. 

(Cupples  &   Leon.)   60   cents. 

3.  Freshman    Dorn,    Pitcher.      Quirk.      (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.      (Harper.)   $1.35. 

2.  The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 


3.  Marie.       Haggard.       (Longmans,     Green.) 

$1.35. 

4.  At    the    Court    of    St.    Simon.      Partridge. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Sign  at  Six.    White.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

6.  The  Turnstile.     Mason.     (Scribner.)   $1.30. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  My  Memoirs.     Stdnheil.     (Sturgis  &  Wal- 

ton.) $3.00. 

2.  Diary  of  Frances  Lady  Shelley.  (Scribner.) 

$3-50. 

3.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     Shuster.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $2.50. 

4.  Lee.  the  American.    Bradford.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $2.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  A    Man   in    the   Open.      Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Way  of  an  Eagle.     Dell.     (Putnam.) 

$1.30. 

5.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Sign  at  Six.    White.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Sexology.    Walling.     (Puritan.)  $2.00. 

2.  Psychology  of   Success.     Atkinson.     (Fen- 

no.) $1.00. 

3.  Pennsylvania     Business     Law.        Sullivan. 

(Winston.)    $4.00. 

4.  Mind   Power.     Atkinson.      (Fenno.)    $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Dave  Porter  at  Cave  Island.     Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)   $1.25. 

2.  Classroom  and  Campus.    Eldred.  (Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.50. 

3.  For  Yardley.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

"Merrill.)   $1.25. 

2.  The     Mountain     Girl.      Erskine.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  Greyfriars    Bobby.      Atkinson.      (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

4.  Way  of  an  Eagle.     Dell.     (Putnam.)  $1.35. 

5.  The   Red   Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)    $1.35. 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin. 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75- 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
Fiction 

1.  The  Red   Lane.     Day.      (Harper.)   $1.35. 

2.  The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 
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(Double- 
Partridge. 
Munger. 


3.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter. 

day.  Page.)   $1.35- 

5.  At   the    Court   of    St.    Simon. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 
NoN -Fiction 
X.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $2.50. 

3.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

4.  The  American  Government.    Haskin.   (Lip- 

pincott.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.     Seton.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)   25  cents. 

2.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

3.  Dorothy  Dainty's  Holidays.     Brooks.    (Lo- 

throp,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Over  the  Pass.    Palmer.    (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

3.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Reason  Why.    Glyn.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35- 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.25. 

3  The  Price  She  Paid.    Phillips.    (Appleton.) 
$1.30. 

4.  His  Worldly  Goods.    Tuttle.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.) $1.25. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Boy  Aviators'  Series.  Lawton.  (Hurst.) 

50  cents. 

2.  The  Rover  Boys'  Series.    Winfield. 

set  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

3.  The  Sam  Swift  Series.     Appleton. 

set  &  Dunlap.)  40  cents. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  of  Mollie.     Daviess. 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

2.  Queed.       Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

3.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

4.  Polly     of     the     Hospital     Staff.       Dowd 

(Hougton  Mifflin.)  ?i.oo. 


(Gros- 
(Gros- 

(Bobbs- 


5.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.30. 

6.  The     Guests    of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.30. 
Non-Fiction 

1.  Love's  Coming  of  Age.    Carpenter.    (Ken- 

nerley.)   $1.00. 

2.  Plays.     Strindberg.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  New  Democracy.    Weyl.  (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

4.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Mother.     Norris.      (Macmjllan.)    $1.00. 

4.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35.  . 

5.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  A    New    Conscience  and   an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

2.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

3.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

4.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

2.  On  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux.     Lange.     (Lo- 

throp,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 

3.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.      (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  Julia    France   and    Her   Times.      Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)   $1.35. 

3.  Queed.       Harrison.       (Houghton     Mifflin.) 

$1-35. 

4.  Tante.      Sedgwick.      (Century   Co.)    $1.30. 

5.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres.    Stoddard. 

(Robertson.)  $2.00. 

2.  Woman's  Eyes.    Ryder.  (Robertson.)  $1.00. 

3.  The   Day  of  the   Saxon.     Lea.      (Harper.) 

$1.80. 

4.  Comfort  Found  m  Good  Old  Books.   Fitch. 

(Elder.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Freckles.    Stratton-Porter.  (Grosset  &  Dun- 

lap.) 50  cents. 

2.  The    Girl    of    the      Limberlost.      Stratton- 

Porter.     (Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  50  cents. 

3.  California   in   Sunshine.     Hibbard.      (Rob- 

ertson.) 75  cents. 
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SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.    (Har- 

per.) ^1.35. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35- 

4.  The   Plunderer.     Norton.     (Watt.)   $1.25. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

6.  The   Lighted    Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The      Montessori     Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Yoscmite.    Muir.    (Century  Co.)  $2.40. 

4.  Guardians    of    the    Columbia.       Williams. 

(Williams.).  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Border  Watch.    Altsheler.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Sky    Island.     Baum.      (Reilly  &   Britton.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Harper's  Boating  Book   for  Boys.     (Har- 

per.) $1.75. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $i;j5. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Melting  of  MoMy.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The   Lighted    Way.     Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The   Harvester.    Stratton-Portcr.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Old   Nest     Hughes.      (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The  Guardians  of  the  Columbia.    Williams. 

(Williams.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.     Service.     (Barse 

&  Hopkins.)  $i.co. 

3.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin. 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

4.  The  Day  of  the  Saxon.     Lea. 

$1.80. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  Halcyone.     Glyn.     (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)   $1.35. 

4.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

5.  Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.    Comfort    (Lip- 

pincott)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Blue  Wall.     Child.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


(Houghton 
(Harper.) 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 

2.  The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips.     (Briggs.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The   Mountain    Girl.      Erskine.      (McClel- 

land.) $1.50. 

4.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Briggs.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.     (Lang- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTlON 

No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Reason  Why.  Glyn.    (Appleton.)  $1.30- 

2.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

4.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Moth.     Orcutt     (Harper.)   $1.30. 

6.  Polly     of     the     Hospital     Staff.       Dowd. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  A   New   Conscience  and  an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  The      Montessori      Method. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

4.  Adventures     in     Contentment. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 
Juveniles 

1.  Tom  Swift  Series.    Appleton. 

Dunlap.)  40  cents. 

2.  Peter    Rabbit    Series.      Potter. 

50  cents. 

3.  Adventures  of   Freckle  Toad. 

(Blanchard  Press.)  75  cents. 

From    the    above    list  the  six    best-selling 

books   (fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the 
following  system: 

A  book  standing  ist    on  any  list  receives  10 

2d      "  "  "          "  8 

3d      "  "  "          "  7 

4th     "  "  "          '*  6 

5th     "  ''  *'          "  5 

6th     "  "  "          "  4 


Montessori. 
Grayson. 

(Grosset  & 

(Warne.) 

McKibben. 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The    Street    Called    Straight      Anon. 

(Harper.)  $1.35 238 

2.  The     Melting     of     Molly.       Daviess. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.00 145 

3.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.    (Harper.)  $1.35.  123 

4.  The    Harvester.      Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35 121 

5.  The    Just    and    the    Unjust      Kester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25  80 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.    (Stokes.)  $1.25..    66 


X,    AUTHOR    OF    "THE    WHISTLING 


Vol.  XXXVI 


NOVEMBER, 


No.  3 


A  MAGAZINE  OF    LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 


Ciirontcle  anb  Comment 


An  English  clergyman,  the  Rev.  R. 
Bruce  Taylor,  crossed  the  Atlantic  last 

summer  to  take  charge 
Stevenson's  of    a    great    church    in 

"Caico"  Canada.      Landing    one 

afternoon  at  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  he  saw  a  large  fleet  of 
sealing  schooners  laid  up  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  One  of  them  bore  the  name 
Casco,  and  by  inquiries  Mr.  Taylor 
found  out  that  it  was  the  very  ship 
which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  hired  to 
make  his  cruise  in  the  Pacific  in  1888. 
On  June  28th  of  that  year  the  Stevenson 
party,  which  included  Stevenson's  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  step-son,  Lloyd  Os- 
boume,  started  from  San  Francisco  on 
board  the  Casco  and  made  straight  for 
the  Marquesas,  dropping  anchor  a  month 
later  in  Anaho  Bay.  The  boat  was  re- 
tained till  the  end  of  the  year  and  paid 
off  at  Honolulu,  where  Stevenson  fin- 
ished The  Master  of  Bailantrae  and  The 
Wrong  Box.  Mr.  Taylor  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  of  the  London 
Sphere  telling  of  his  discovery  and  en- 
closing a  picture  of  the  Casco  as  it  ap- 
peared this  summer  in  the  Victoria  Har- 
bour. _ 

In  one  of  George  Meredith's  letters, 
which  are  reviewed  elsewhere,  he  says, 
"I    shall    send    you    the 
George  Eliot's      CornhUl    Magazine   next 
Earnings  month.     The   author  of 

Adam  Bede  has  a  new 
work  in  it.  I  understand  they  have  given 
her  an  enormous  sum  (eight  thousand 
pounds,  or  more!  she  retaining  ultimate 
copyright) — Bon   Dieu!   will  aught  like 


this  ever  happen  to  me?"  As  this  letter 
was  written  in  1862,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
refers  to  Romola,  George  Eliot  did  not 
receive  the  exact  sum  upon  which  her 
fellow-craftsman  comments  so  character- 
istically, but  rumour  was  not  far  wrong.. 
It  appears  that  George  Smith,  the  pub- 
lisher, was  anxious  to  attract  well-known 
names  to  his  new  venture,  and  he  in  re- 
ality offered  the  author  of  Adam  Bede 
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ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  new  book 
she  was  at  work  upon.  Though  the  offer 
came  at  a  time  when  she  was  particularly 
depressed  at  the  slow  progress  she  was 
making  with  her  novel  of  the  Italian 
Renascence,  she  did  not  care  to  accept 
it,  as  she  hesitated  to  have  the  story  ap- 
pear in  serial  form.  The  offer,  however, 
encouraged  her  to  finish  her  laborious 
task,  and  it  was  ultimately  pubhshed 
serially,  in  fourteen  parts,  since  Lewes 
felt  the  publicity  would  help  the  sale. 
Smith  paid  seven  thousand  pounds  for 
the  copyright,  though  it  was  not  a  finan- 
cial success;  George  Eliot,  in  fact,  after- 
ward gave  a  short  story,  "Brother 
Jacob,"  to  offstand  the  publisher's  loss. 
In  book  form,  of  course,  it  justified  the 
publisher's  faith. 

This  remark  of  George  Meredith  nat- 
urally calls  attention  to  the  large  sums 
which  George  Eliot  made  from  her  pen. 
She  received,  according  to  Leslie 
Stephan,  fifty  guineas  for  her  first  short 
story,  published  in  Blackwood's,  Jan- 
uary, 1857.  This  was  aftenvard  incor- 
porated in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  It 
made  a  greater  success  with  the  critics 
than  with  the  public.  The  original  agree- 
ment for  Adam  Bede,  published  by 
Blackwood,  as  were  all  her  novels  ex- 


cept Romola,  had  been  eight  hundred 
pounds  for  a  four-year  copyright ;  but  as 
the  book  went  through  seven  editions 
and  sixteen  thousand  copies  were  printed 
during  the  year,  the  publisher  generously 
acknowledged  the  success  by  returning 
the  copyright,  and  adding  another  eight 
hundred  pounds,  offering  at  the  same 
time  two  thousand  pounds  for  four  thou- 
sand copies  of  her  next  novel.  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss  and  Silas  Marner  were  pub- 
lished on  this  basis.  After  the  success 
of  Romola  George  Lewes  asked  Smith 
for  five  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right of  Felix  Holt,  hut  this  was  rejected. 
Middlcmarch,  she  admitted,  made  more 
for  her  than  Romola,  as  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  were  sold  three 
years  after  publication.  As  George  Eliot 
was  thirty-six  before  she  began  to  write, 
her  earnings  in  twenty  years  of  activity, 
including  Daniel  Deronda  and  The  Span- 
ish Gypsy,  approximated  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

Until  we  took  up  Miss  May  Sinclairs 
newly  published  volume  on  The   Three 
Brontes,   we  confess   to 
The  Old  having  well-nigh  forgot- 

Legend  ten  the  alleged  love  af- 

fair   between    Charlotte 
Bronte  and   M.  Constantin   Heger,   the 


M.   CONSTANTIN    Hi:GEH 
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little  professor  of  the  Pensionnat  de 
Demoiselles,  in  Brussels.  The  affair,  if 
affair  there  was,  rested  on  too  slight  evi- 
dence, was  too  remote  and  intangible  to 
stir  the  imagination.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  conceive  of  the  creator  of  Jane  Eyre 
as  hiding  a  hopeless  passion  for  some  un- 
known lover  who  might  have  served  her 
as  model  for  the  stormy-souled  Roches- 
ter. But  when  we  try  to  visualise  this 
unknown  as  an  unimportant  little  Belgian 
professor,  especially  with  the  reproduc- 
tion of  his  elderly,  amiable,  rather  weak 
face  before  us.  it  is  difficult  to  take  seri- 
ously the  perfervid  histrionics  of  a  biog- 
rapher like  Mr.  Angus  Mackay,  to  the 
effect  that  she  had  come  "through  the 
furnace  of  temptation  with  marks  of  tor- 
ture on  her.  but  with  no  stain  on  her 
soul."  In  short,  it  seemed  one  of  those 
cases  that  are  tried  and  dismissed  for 
sheer  lack  of  evidence.  But  Miss  Sin- 
clair is  not  satisfied  with  what  amounts  to 
a  Scotch  verdict  of  "Not  Proven";  she 
insists  upon  having  the  case  reopened, 
and  nothing  will  satisfy  her  short  of  a 
definite  acquittal  of  Charlotte  Bronte  of 
even  the  remotest  suspicion  of  sentimen- 
tal interest  in  the  prosaic  M.  Heger  of 
the  Rue  d'Isabelle.  And  of  course  Miss 
Sinclair's  point  of  view  is  eminently  sane 
and  dignified:  it  is  the  rational,  common- 
sense  view,  that  refuses  to  accept  mere 
conjecture  for  fact: 

The  question  is:  did  Charlotte  come  through 
a  fiirnnoe?     Did  she  suffer  from  a  great  and 


tragic  passion?  It  may  have  been  so.  For 
alt  we  know,  she  may  have  been  in  fifty 
furnaces ;  she  may  have  gone  from  one  fit  of 
tragic  passion  to  another.  Only  (apart  from 
gossip,  and  apart  from  the  argument  from 
the  novels,  which  begs  the  question)  we  have 
no  evidence  to  prove  it.  What  we  have  points 
all    the  other   way.       _ 

But  the  trouble  with  raking  the  embers 
of  ancient  gossip  is  that  it  almost  in- 
evitably fans  a  little  fiicker  of  a  flame, — 
especially  under  so  skilful  a  touch  as  that 
of  Miss  Sinclair.  The  logical  side  of 
our  mind  agrees  cordially  with  all  her 
arguments;  when  Charlotte  wrote  the 
often  quoted  sentence  "I  was  punished 
for  my  selfish  folly  by  a  withdrawal  for 
more  than  two  years  of  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind,"  the  context  of  the  letter 
amply  indicates  that  she  was  simply  re- 
proaching herself  for  having  been  absent 
from  home  when  sorely  needed,  and  not 
that  she  was  confessing  an  illegitimate 
passion  for  M.  Heger.  And  later,  when 
the  jealousy  of  M.  Heger's  wife  led  her 
to  accuse  the  dead  Charlotte  of  an  ab- 
surd and  futile  passion  for  her  husband, 
it  is  nniloiibtcdly  quite  fair"to  conjecture 
that  it  was  M.  Heger  and  not  Charlottt- 
who  gave  her  cause,  slight  enough  in  all 
conscience,  but  sufficient  for  Madame 
Heger."  But  while  Miss  Sinclair  ha.s 
won  the  allegiance  of  our  reason,  she  has 
unintentionally  kindled  our  imagination. 
She  is  too  good  a  writer  of  fiction  to  he 
wholly  successful  with  fact.    In  her  ear- 
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nest  refutation  of  the  whole  legend,  she 
has  conjured  up  so  vivid  a  picture  of 
conditions  and  circumstances,  has  made 
us  see  so  clearly  the  very  things  that  she 
insists  did  not  happen,  that  her  net  re- 
sult is  the  opposite  to  that  for  which  she 
has  been  striving:  she  has  argued  the  ro- 
mance out  of  existence,  yet  has  fixed  it 
more  firmly  than  ever  in  our  minds.  It 
had  hitherto  seeme<i  unimportant,  but 
now  it  will  be  the  first  thought  to  flash 
into  mind  at  sight  of  a  copy  of  Jane  Eyre. 
She  meant  to  give  an  apocryphal  story 


its  death  blow,  and  paradoxically  in  do- 
ing so  has  endowed  it  with  new  life. 

If  there  is  one  book  about  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  generation  that  is  just 

grown  up  is  particularly 
When  "Trilby"  astonishing,  it  is  George 
Reigned  Du     Maurier's     Trilby. 

Too  recent  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  best  seller  of  yesterday,  it 
has  probably  been  read  by  fewer  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years'  crop  of  grad- 
uates of  Harvard,  or  Princeton,  or  Yale, 
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or  Vassar,  or  Smith,  or  Wellesley  than 
the  most  archaic  and  hopeless,  in  a  lit- 
erary sense,  of  all  the  yesterday  best 
sellers.  In  a  word,  it  has  lost  its  first 
hold,  and  has  not  yet  found  its  second 
hold,  though  that  second  one  is  sure  to 
come.  For  Trilby  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  youth,  of  "the  brave  days  when 
we  were  twenty-one" ;  it  embodies  that 
yearning  for  an  idealised  Bohemia  which 
comes  to  so  many  men  and  women  at  a 
certain  period  in  young  life.  A  number 
of  novels  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 


years  have  had  greater  sales,  but  none 
was  ever  so  amazingly  and  genuinely 
popular  as  Trilby;  none  ever  took  such 
a  hold  on  the  imagination,  and  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  life  of  its  mo- 
ment. Back  in  the  autumn  of  1894  it 
was  considered  an  appropriate  lark  for 
men,  more  or  less  fitted  for  the  parts, 
to  dress  themselves  in  imitations  of  Mr. 
Du  Maurier's  "musketeers  of  the  brush," 
and,  arm  in  arm,  to  march  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  American  cities  as  Taffy, 
the    Laird   and   Little    Billee.     Svengali 
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was  a  byword,  and  everywhere  were  be- 
ing presented  parodies  of  tlie  story  and 
its  characters  of  a  nature  indicated  by 
the  accompanying  facsimile. 

Trilby  appeared  the  year  before  the 

establishment    of    the    Bookman,    and 


throughout  the  early  numbers  of  the 
magazine  there  were  frequent  allusions 
echoing  its  extraordinary  success.  The 
novel  led  to  the  publication  of  several 
books  dealing  with  its  scenes  and  peo- 
ple, such  as  Felix  Moscheles's  In  Bo- 
hemia ivilh  Du  Maurier.     The  amazing 


CERTRUDEATHERTON.     FROM 


rniRb  QiMND  cnRi5Tnii5  crru5iON 

or  THE  F.  A,  r.  /I  JTUbENTJ. 

December  leo*.  1894. 

Sensational  Production  of  Chis.  S.  WilHaroson*s 

"TWILLBE" 

In  Four  Acts  anct  Ore  Spectacle 
Translated  and  Adapted  from  the  French  of  George  Domarryher. 

Twillbe— with  Poetic  Feet  John  Sloan 

Svengali — Musical,  magnetic  and  merciless,  in  love  with  Twillbe.)    n„v^-*  Uenr\ 
Miss  Sylvia  Amanda  Wontville— of  East  Manayunk  {   '^°'^^'-  "^"" 

Little  Billee-An  innocent  kid-  in  love  with  Twillbe      \         ^  5  williamf;on 
George  Domarryher — the  mnocent  cause  of  it  all  > 

T'^^"'iJ^M^^*''ii^uP^i*°'*"^?l'''^'?'^^^^^^  M     ]'  EverlttShinn 

James  McNaib  Whiskers — with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  ) 

Laird  of  Pigpen— A  canny  Scot  with  a  scant  kilt  and  a  clear  ^ 

conscience,  in  love  with  Twillbe  >  E.  Wyalt  D.ivis  ^ 

Melpomene — Festive,  light  and  airy  ) 

Gecko— A  Fiddling  Genius,  in  love  with  Twillbe         .         .     W   J.  Glackens 

Lydia  Pinkham — Billee's  fond  mamma,  not  in  love  with  Twillbe^    r   ^   j^^^j^ 
Mrs.  Jack  Sprat — An  Epicure  )    •'  * 

Professor  Darkhurst — A  Tiger  Tamer.     "^ 

The  Mermaid — A  Nautical  Nightingale    }  Dennis  Kellv 

Hicks —A  Waiter  ) 

Jack  Sprat_A  Chronic  Kicker     f  ^^^^^  ^  j    y.^^. 

Mis* Lavma  Hun'",  of  Chicago     )  ' 

'in.is*i  Blaggs  o^  B«  /  y   w   t>_.^ 

The"Royal  Bengarr.n.crJ  ^  M,  TOSfon- 

Thc  Harper  Brothers— rwKo  were  very  sorry  Preston  arid.  'jAu]^r' 

SYNOPSIS. 


ACT  I.     Scene  I.     Noon- — Studio  of  the  three  Engl ishers — Svengali 
Gecko— «* Milk  Below"— Ben  Bolt— We  all  love  her. 

Scene  2.    Christmas —same  studio — "Her  left  foot  haunts  me  still" 
magnetic  cure — Blood  between  Whiskers  and    Domarryher — The   Tw 
Pnjivcst^l  — ^in  spite  of  the  vigoroa* -efforts  of  the  management  to  rcstrair 
it  is  feared"  chat  during  this  scene  t'-.e  following  specialties  will  be  perp 

Death  of  Mr.  Hyde,  T  a-f  f  f       O  iAJJl  I 

A  Bowl  of  Soup,  SvciH^V . 

'liie  Calibpian  Quartette        Tyillbe,  Laird,  Darkhurst,  Little BUlfie. 

Scene  3;     Same  studio   you  were  in  before,  only  two  wcele9l4terui^^e.;< 
Pinkham's  visit — the  elopement — (Impair  and  death — the  pursuit. 

ACT  IL  Scene  i..  North  Ninth  Street— The  Greatest  Show  cm  -ea-VtU 
Twillbe*8  Foot. 

Scene  2.     Interior  of  must*un— the  tiger — the  waxworks  **tis  she  ^ 
flight^^the  baloon — the  tigerfe  meal.     The  curtain  will  rise  at  the  end  of  this 
act  disclosing  Memorial  Tableaux. 

ACT  III.     Scene  i.     The  North  Pole — Found — The  Ice  Breaks — Lost. 

Scene  2.  Ah  Island  in  the.  Tropics — more  Hypnotism— (^ydia  again — 
the  escape. 

Scene  3.     Near  Atlantic  City— Death  of  Svengali — Sweet  Liberty. 

ACT  IV.     Interior  of  Ducal  Castle  of  Battlements — Five  o'clock  tea 

Everybody  arrives-The  three  heiresses-The  fate  of  Twillbe.   The  Tragic  muse. 
Grand  Transformation — Mount  Hellicon  the  abode  of  the  muses — Georgous, 

Startling^  Magnificent — March  of  the  muses. 

The  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Fireman  will  render  the 
following  selections.  Washington  st  March.  America.  Germany. 
Selection  from  Princess  Bonnie.         1  Trovatore  and  a  jingle  of  popular  ais. 

EXECinVE  STAFr. 

E.  Wyatt  Davis,  -  .  ,  .         Business  Manager. 

Chas.  S.  Willamson,  •  -         «.-      Stage  Manager  and  Carpenter. 

John  Sloan,  -  .  -  .  Scenic  Artist.' 

PLAYBILL    OF    A    PARODY   OF    "TRILBY"    PRESENTED     IN    1894    BY    STUDENTS    OF   THE    PENNSYLVANIA 

ACADEMY   OF    FINE    ARTS 
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GEORGE  DU    UAURIES  S    HOL'S£    AT    HAUPSTEAD,    WHERE    "TEILBY" 


vogue  of  Trilby  brought  home  to  the 
popular  mind  the  unusual  conditions  un- 
der which  it  has  been  written.  Du 
Maurier  had  for  many  years  been  a  con- 
spicuous figure  by  reason  of  his  connec- 
tion with  London  Punch,  and  his  Bun- 
thomes,  Postlethwaites,  Mrs.  Ponsonby- 
Tomkinses,  and  Sir  George  Midases,  but 
when  he  produced  Trilby  he  was  sixty 
years  of  age  and  nearly  blind,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  at  large,  which  had 
paid  little  attention  to  the  Peter  Ibbetson 
of  a  few  years  before,  practically  a  neo- 
phyte in  the  art  of  story  spinning.  That 
a  beginner  could  produce  a  work  that 
provoked  comparisons  to  Thackeray 
seemed  incredible.  Some  one  said  as 
much  to  Du  Maurier  himself.  The  lat- 
ter pointed  to  the  long  series  of  Punch 
drawings  with  the  text  written  beneath. 
"That  is  where  I  received  my  training 
in  literature,"  he  said,  "I  have  been 
writing  all  my  life,  and  the  best  of  writ- 
ing practice  at  that.  Those  little  dia- 
logues, which  week  after  week  have 
fitted  into  the  drawings  in  Punch,  have 
prepared  me.     The  right  word  had  al- 


ways to  be  found,  and  the  superfluous 
word  discarded.  It  has  been  precis  writ- 
ing, a  long  apprenticeship  in  conciseness 
and  repartee,  and  appositeness." 

The  plot  of  Trilby  was  once  offered 
to  Henry  James  as  a  gift.  Du  Maurier 
and  James  were  walking  one  evening  up 
and  down  the  High  Street  in  Bayswater, 
when  James  remarked  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  plots  for  his  stories. 
"Plots!"  exclaimed  Du  Maurier,  "I  am 
full  of  plots;"  and  he  went  on  to  tell 
the  other  the  plot  of  Trilby.  "But  you 
ought  to  write  that  story,"  said  James. 
"I  can't  write,"  replied  Du  Maurier,  "I 
have  never  written.  If  you  like  the  plot 
so  much  you  can  take  it."  But  James 
would  not  take  it ;  he  said  that  it  was  too 
valuable  a  present.  On  reaching  home 
that  night  Du  Maurier  started  to  work 
at  the  new  craft.  But  it  was  not  on 
Trilby  that  he  began.  That  story  was 
laid  aside  for  the  time,  and  by  the  next 
morning  he  had  written  the  first  two 
numbers  of  Peter  Ibbetson.  It  seemed 
to  flow  from  his  pen,  without  effort,  in 
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a  full  stream.  But  he  thought  it  must 
be  poor  stuff,  and  he  determined  to  look 
for  an  omen  to  learn  whether  any  suc- 
cess would  attend  the  new  departure. 
So  he  walked  out  into  the  garden,  and 
the  very  first  thing  that  he  saw  was  a 
large  wheelbarrow,  and  that  comforted 
him  and  reassured  him;  for  there  is  a 
wheelbarrow  in  the  first  chapter  of  Peter 
Ibbetson.  _ 

Paris  has  a  new  Prince  of  Poets.  He 
is    M.    Paul    Fort,    who    was    recently 

elected  by  his  fellow- 
Prince  of  poets  to  fill  the  office  left 
Poets                   vacant     by     the     death, 

within  the  year,  of  the 
late  Leon  Dierx.  Dierx  was  an  old  man 
and  a  representative  of  the  so-called 
Parnassian  school,  which  flourished  un- 
der the  Second  Empire.  Thus  his  elec- 
tion seemed  intended  to  express  respect 
for  his  personality,  and  for  his  long, 
honourable,  and  disinterested  literary 
career,  at  least  as  much  as  admiration  for 
his  poetry.  M.  Paul  Fort,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  still  a  young  man,  and  belongs 
completely  to  the  present.  He  is  the  first 
of  their  own  generation  the  symbolists 
have  chosen  to  honour  with  a  title  ob- 
viously invented  in  imitation  of  the 
"Father  Golias"  of  the  mediaeval  Latin 
student  poets,  and  originally  conferred 
upon  Paul  Verlaine.  Verlaine  was  fol- 
lowed by  Stephane  Mallarme;  so,  alto- 
gether, the  office  possesses  a  glamour 
and  a  prestige  that  are  wanting  in  many 
a  more  serious  and  pretentious  laureate- 
ship.  A  great  banquet  was  tendered  to 
M.  Fort  on  the  occasion  of  his  election, 
and  there  was  much  offering  of  toasts 
and  making  of  speeches  to  inaugurate 
auspiciously  the  new  reign. 

Although  the  "Prince"  is  little  known 
in  this  country,  he  has  for  many  years 
played  a  part  in  the  literary  world  of 
Paris.  Perhaps  he  owes  his  election 
even  more  to  his  interest  in  poetry  gen- 
erally, and  to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
other  poets,  than  to  his  own  work.  At 
the  early  age  of  eighteen  (he  is  now  only 
forty),  and  before  beginning  to  write 
himself  for  publication,  he  founded  the 
Theatre  d'Art,  the  precursor  of  many 
similar  theatrical   experiments,   both    in 


France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany. 
Alone  and  almost  without  resources,  by 
sheer  force  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  brought 
about  the  production  of  Shelley's  Cenci, 
Marlowe's  Faustus,  and  plays  by  Ver- 
laine, Maeterlinck,  Gourmont,  and  nu- 
merous other  modern  writers.  This  ven- 
ture created  considerable  stir;  and,  as 
through  it  he  had  acted  the  "angel"  to 
the  new  dramatic  movement,  it  must 
have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to 
M.  Fort  in  his  own  subsequent  literary 
debuts;  since  in  Paris  every  poet  is  a 
critic  and  vice  versa,  and  the  law  of  lit- 
erary solidarity  and  mutual  aid  is  strictly 
observed  there  among  men  of  a  group. 
M.  Fort's  poetic  work  takes  principally 
the  form  of  ballads.  He  himself  styles 
them  "poems  in  prose";  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  their  only  serious  difference  from 
conventional  poetry  lies  in  their  typo- 
graphical presentation,  which  disregards 
the  separate  lines  of  the  verse  in  much 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  ingenious 
American  newspaper  reporter  airs  his 
cleverness  from  time  to  time  and  lures 
an  unsuspecting  reader  into  beginning  a 
poem  without  knowing  it.  This  was 
doubtless  "good  business"  for  M.  Fort 
at  a  period  when  the  possibility  of  an 
intermediate  style  between  prose  and 
poetry  was  being  hotly  discussed  in  ar- 
tistic circles.  But  to-day  it  seems  a 
rather  cheap  and  silly  device,  and  one 
calculated  rather  to  stand  off  readers  of 
cultivated  literary  tastes  than  to  attract 
them.  This  is  a  pity,  for  the  verses 
themselves  are  often  really  charming, 
perhaps  the  closest  approach  to  popular 
poetry,  in  the  best  sense,  that  is  being 
written  anywhere  in  the  world  to-day, 
showing  great  variety  in  the  choice  of 
subjects,  as  well  as  much  simplicity  and 
sincerity  in  the  manner  of  their  expres- 
sion. _ 

The  ceremony  of  introducing  the 
"Prince"  to  his  new  rank  was  held,  not 
in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
under  the  light  of  torches,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  at  Luna  Park, 
a  garden  of  switchback  railways  and  me- 
chanical roundabouts.  Here  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  event  from  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun: 

Ah !   'Twas  a  pleasing  event  and  how  fully 
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Paris  that  evening  gave  way  to  craiy  joy !  Its 
fancy  overflowed  in  unexpected  extremes,  and 
most  amusing  point  of  all,  no  one  thought  of 
laughing.  Imagine  a  gigantic  table  at  which 
all  the  writers  of  the  new  generation  took  their 
seats,  wilh  Jean  Richepin  of  the  Academie 
Frangaise  as  president;  imagine  six  hundred 
long-haired  heads  met  together  under  stream- 
ers of  multicoloured  Japanese  lanterns  and 
bannerets,  add  to  that  the  strains  of  mechanical 
organs,  the  din  of  the  scenic  railway,  the 
tumult  of  several  orchestras  and  the  shrieks 
of  visitors,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of 


that  picturesque  scene  which  only  the  twentieth 
century  could  produce.  The  banquet  began 
with  a  camel  race,  with  Dranem,  Mistinquette 
and  De  Max,  three  of  the  glories  of  our  Paris 
theatres,  as  jockeys;  then  came  the  exhibition 
of  Princess  Zenobia,  whose  originality  lies  in 
having  no  legs,  and  the  end  came  while  Jean 
Richepin,  each  foot  on  a  chair,  strove  (o  dom- 
inate the  infernal  uproar  and  the  cheers  of  the 
guests  by  pronouncing  a  definite  judgment  on 
the  art  and  the  future  of  poetry,  for  a  gigantic 
display  of  fireworks  suddenly  lit  up  this  pic- 
lure,  one  of  the  most  astounding  minutes  Paris 
has  ever  lived. 

We  are  holding  over  to  our  next  issue 
discussion  of  the  official  Life  of  Mark 
Twain    by    Mr.    Albert 
"Punch,  Bigelow  Paine,  as  it  is  a 

Brothers"  book  that  cannot  be  dis- 

cussed   lightly.     At    the 
time  of  Mr,  Clemens's  death  some  one 


remarked  of  the  biography  that  Albert 
Paine  had  the  biggest  opportunity  of  the 
kind  since  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Paine  seems  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  his  responsibilities.  Meanwhile, 
however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing from  the  Life  the  story  of  a  jingle 
that  drove  people  to  madness  six  and 
thirty  years  ago,  the  jingle  of  "Punch, 
Brothers,  Punch  with  Care." 

A  certain  car  line  had  recently  adopted  the 
"punch  system,"  and  posted  in  its  cars,  for 
the  information  of  passengers  and  conductor, 
this  placard  : 

A  Blue  Trip  Slip  for  an  8  Cents   Fare, 
A  Buff  Trip  Slip   for  a  6  Cents   Fare. 
A  Pink  Trip  Slip  for  a  3  Cents   Fare. 
For  Coupon  And  Transfer,  Punch  The  Tickets. 

Noah  Brooks  and  Isaac  Bromley  were  rid- 
ing downtown  one  evening  on  the  Fourth 
Avenue  line,  when  Bromley  said ; 
"Brooks,  it's  poetry.  By  George,  it's  poetry." 
Brooks  followed  the  direction  of  Bromley's 
finger  and  read  the  card  of  instructions.  They 
began  perfecting  the  poetic  character  of  the 
notice,  giving  it  still  more  of  a  rhythmic  twist 
and  jingle;  arrived  at  the  Tribune  office, 
W.  C.  Wyckoit,  scientific  editor,  and  Moses  P. 
Handy  lent  intellectual  and  poetic  assistance, 
with  this  result ; 

Conductor,   when   you   receive  a   fare. 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare! 
\  blue  trip  slip   for  an  eight-cent  fare, 
A  buff  trip   slip   for  a  six-cent    fare. 
A  pink  trip   slip   for  a   three-cent   fare. 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare ! 

Chorus 
Punch,  brothers!      Punch   with   care! 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare! 

It  was  printed,  and  street-car  poetrj'  became 
popular.  Different  papers  had  a  turn  at  it, 
and  each  usually  preceded  its  own  effort  with 
all  other  examples,  as  far  as  perpetrated. 
Clemens  discovered  the  lines,  and  on  one  of 
their  walks  recited  them  to  Twichcll,  "A 
Literary  Nightmare"  was  written  a  few  days 
later.  In  it  the  author  tells  how  the  jingle 
took  instant  and  entire  possession  of  him  and 
went  waltzing  through  his  brain;  how,  when 
he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  he  couldn't  tell 
whether  he  had  eaten  anything  or  not ;  and  how. 
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when  he  went  to  finish  the  novel  he  was 
writing,  and  took  up  his  pen,  he  could  only 
get  it  to  say: 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare. 


Howells's  children  recited  it  to  him  in  chorus. 
The  streets   were   full  of  it;   in   Harvard  it 
became   an   epidemic. 
It  was  transformed  into  other  tongues.  Even 
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He  found  relief  at  last  in  telling  it  to  his 
reverend  friend,  that  is,  Twichell,  upon  whom 
he  unloaded  it  with  sad  results. 

It  was  an  amusing  and  timely  skit,  and  is 
worth  reading  to-day.  Its  publication  in  the 
Atlantic  had  the  effect  of  waking  up  horse- 
car  poetry  all  over  the  world.  Howclls,  going 
to  dine  at  Ernest  Longfellow's  the  day  follow- 
ing its  appearance,  heard  his  host  and  Tom 
Appleton  urging  each  other  to  "Punch  with 
care."  The  Longfellow  ladies  had  it  by  heart. 
Boston    was    devastated    by    it.      At    home, 


Swinburne,  the  musical,  is  said  to  have  done  a 
French  version  for  the  Revue  des  deux  mottdes, 

LE  CHANT  DU   CONDUCTEUR 
Ayant  ete  paye,  le  conducteur 
Percera   en    plcine   vuc   du   voyageur, 
Quand  il  re<;oit  trois  sous  un  coupon  vert, 
Un  coupon  jaime  pour  six  sous  c'est  I'affairc, 
Et  pour  huit  sous  c'est  un  coupon  couleur 
Dc  rose,  en  pleine  vue  du  voyageur. 

Chceur 
Done,   perccz   soigjneusement,   mes    freres 
Tout  en  pleine  vue  des  voyageurs,  etc. 
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Probably  no  written  portrait  of  the 
third     Napoleon    is    better    known    to 

Americans  than  that  em- 
Napoleon  III  bodied  in  the  rhetorical 
in  America  apostrophe     of     Mark 

Twain  in  The  Innocents 
Abroad,  where  he  contrasts  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
at  their  meeting  in  Paris  in  1867.  It 
was  thought  very  fine  and  stirring  at  the 
time,  but  it  is  a  picture  to  provoke  curi- 
osity and  amusement  to-day.  Mark  Twain 
described  how  the  future  Emperor  car- 
ried his  dreams  with  him  into  exile,  how 
he  associated  with  the  common  herd  in 
America,  and  ran  foot  races  for  a  wager, 
how  he  walked  his  weary  beat,  a  common 
policeman  of  London.  That  he  carried 
his  dreams  into  exile,  that  his  belief  in 
his  star  never  wavered,  is  unquestionably 
true.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  romantic  a 
figure,  not  such  a  dilapidated  a  Louis 
Napoleon  that  we  see  in  the  accounts  of 
more  careful  historians  than  Mark 
Twain.  For  example,  there  is  Intimate 
Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III,  by  the  late 
Baron  D'Ambes,  which  has  just  come 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.  DAmbes  was  not  with 
Louis  Napoleon  in  America,  but  it  was 
from  the  Prince's  own  lips  that  he 
claimed  he  received  the  impressions  of 
that  visit.  Louis  Napoleon  came  to  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
the  frigate  Andromede.  The  command- 
er, Henri  de  Villeneuve,  was  very  kind 
to  the  exile,  and  the  Prince  thanked  him 
with  the  words :  "You  are  obliging  a  man 
who  will  one  day  be  Emperor  of  the 
French,  unfortunate  as  he  may  appear 
at  present.  I  shall  not  forget  you."  The 
Andromede  arrived  at  Norfolk  March 
30,  1837.  The  Prince  proceeded  straight 
to  New  York  and  dined  at  General  Wat- 
son Webb's,  where  he  found  General 
Scott,  his  two  brothers-in-law,  the  Stew- 
arts, and  a  number  of  senators  and 
statesmen.  

The  Bonapartes  in  America,  with  their 
famous  home  in  Bordentown,  New  Jer- 
sey, were  an  important  family,  and 
the  Prince  naturally  saw  something 
of  his  cousins  Achille  and  Lucien 
Murat,  and  Pierre  Bonaparte.  He  also 
IrequenteA  the  society  of  several  French 


Bonapartists  —  the  brothers  Peugnier, 
Lieutenant  Lecomte,  and  M.  Cognet;  but 
Americans  formed  a  majority  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, among  them  Washington 
Irving,  Chancellor  Kent,  the  Livingston 
and  Hamilton  families,  and  the  poet 
Halleck.  His  stay  in  America  extended 
from  March  30th  to  June  12th.  As  for 
"the  Prince  walking  his  weary  beat,  a 
common  policeman  of  London,"  here  is 
a  passage  from  the  D'Ambes  memoirs 
for  the  year  1839: 

Whatever  London  has  of  choice  and  elegance 
is  in  relations  with  the  Prince.  Lord  Fitz- 
Harris  is  more  than  a  friend  already:  he  is  a 
brother.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  and  of  Beau- 
fort, of  Bedford  and  of  Montrose,  find  pleas- 
ure in  his  society.  The  Earls  of  Errol  and 
Scarborough,  of  Chesterfield  and  of  Durham 
deem  it  an  honour  to  know  him.  Wellington 
is  charming;  Benjamin  Disraeli  comes  to  see 
him.  Sir  Lytton  Bulwcr  and  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land, Count  d'Orsay,  Walter  Savage,  London- 
derry— the  greatest  names  of  the  nobility — fig- 
ure at  his  receptions,  though  he  makes  a  point 
of  not  attending  Court  or  appearing  at  Minis- 
ters' houses.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton  has  in- 
vited him  this  year  to  his  famous  tournament. 
Grand  dinners  everywhere.  And  he  talks 
cleverly,  adroitly!  The  shade  of  Napoleon  I 
following  him  everywhere,  he  often  finds  him- 
self in  delicate  situations  for  a  talker.  He  al- 
ways extricates  himself  with  admirable  tact. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Mark 
Twain  knew  even  less  about  Louis  Na- 
poleon than  he  did  about  Joan  of  Arc. 


American 

Literary 

Shrines 


The  editor  and  his  caller,  each  return- 
ing from  a  different  part  of  the  world, 

were  on  the  subject  of 
literary  shrines.  "What 
would  be  generally  re- 
garded as  the  ten  literary 
shrines  of  America  ?"  queried  the  former. 
Well — the}'  began  to  enumerate  them 
and  to  jot  the  names  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  idly — well,  there  are  the  Haw- 
thorne and  Emerson  houses  in  Concord, 
the  Lowell  and  Longfellow  houses  in 
Cambridge,  Poe's  Cottage  in  Fordham, 
Cooper's  palace,  Otsego  Hall  at  Coopers- 
town,  Bryant's  modest  residence  east  of 
the  Berkshires  at  Cummington,  the  Tick- 
nor  house  in  Boston — this,  principally  by 
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reason  of  its  noted  visitors,  and  chief 
among  them  Thackeray-Whitman's  home 
in  Camden,  Irving's  at  Sunnyside,  and — 
but    that    makes    ten    already,    without 
counting  Drake's  grave  in  the  little  bury- 
ing-ground  at  Hunt's  Point,  New  York, 
which,  judging  by  the  letters  that  ap- 
peared with  such  frequency  in  the  metro- 
politan papers  for  decades  concerning  the 
disrepair  into  which  the  memorial  erected 
above  it  had  fallen,  would  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all.    Well,  that's 
eleven,    anyway,    and    probably   two   or 
three  more  ought  to  be  added,  either  in 
place  of  some  of  those  already  accepted 
provisionally,  or  to  swell  the  total  to  an 
irreducible  minimum  of,  say,  fifteen.  We 
note  that  there  is  not  one  from  the  South 
on  the  list,  and  we  are  looking  to  our 
Southern  friends  to  make  good  this  omis- 
sion in  letters  that  will  flood  the  editorial 
desk  by  each  mail  every  day  for  a  week 
or  so  after  the  publication  of  this  number. 
Surely  the  South  must  have  at  least  one 
shrine — a  purely  literary  shrine,  that  is, 
and  not  merely  a  composite  literary  and 
political  shrine  like  Monticello,  to  which 
we  demur  in  advance.     And  the  West, 
too — ^but  there  the  shrines,  while  ripen- 
ing   rapidly     (we    suspect    that    there 
will  be  an  active  Riley  shrine  some  day 
in  Indianapolis,  for  example)  are  a  little 
green  as  yet  to  be  picked  for  our  present 
purposes.     Well,  then,  taking  the  list  of 
eleven  as  it  stands — it  is  too  much  trouble 
to  try  to  reduce  it  to  ten,  and  to  do  so 
now,  after  having  named  them,  might 
seem  a   trifle  invidious — and   admitting 
its  tentative  character,  what  is  the  result 
from  the  point  of  view  of  local  distribu- 
tion?   With  three  exceptions,  each  place 
mentioned   has    a    single    shrine,   which 
would  seem  a  fair  allowance,  even  for 
Boston,  since  hers  is  a  very  inclusive  one, 
and  since  she,  in  a  sense,  engulfs  Con- 
cord and  Cambridge  as  well.    The  three 
exceptions  are  the  two  places  last  named 
and — the    Bronx !     Strange    collocation ! 
How  many  of  our  readers  have  ever  even 
heard  of  the  Bronx  save  in  a  vague  gen- 
eral way  as  one  of  the  five  boroughs  of 
Greater  New  York?    To  be  sure,  Poe's 
cottage  we  have  assigned  to  Fordham  for 
association's  sake ;  but  Fordham  is  in  the 
Bronx,  so  there  we  are,  as  Henry  James 
says.    Even  very  few  New  Yorkers — old 


New  Yorkers,  that  is,  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan — know  anything  about  the 
Bronx,  save  as  they  pass  through  it  on 
the  railroad  or  visit  certain  restricted  lo- 
calities on  the  outskirts.  This  we  admit 
to  our  faraway  readers  as  a  private  con- 
fidence and  not  above  a  whisper,  for  fear 
of  offending  some  of  our  friends  north 
of  the  Harlem  River.  Which  suggests 
an  anecdote  we  have  just  read  in  a  book 
we  are  about  to  speak  of :  When  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  the  name  of  Mott  Haven  be- 
ing given  to  the  section  that  had  just  been 
purchased  from  him  by  the  well-known 
iron-master,  Jordan  L.  Mott,  he  gave  his 
permission  grufily,  adding,  "Why  don't 
you  change  the  name  of  the  Harlem 
River,  and  call  it  the  Jordan?" 


But,  to  return,  any  place  that  possesses 
two  American  literary  shrines  out  of  a 
list  of  eleven — note  that  New  York, 
proper,  does  not  possess  even  one — must 
be  worth  knowing  more  about,  and  that  is 
why  we  turned  with  interest  to  a  volume 
entitled  The  Story  of  the  Bronx,  1639- 
ipi2,  by  Stephen  Jenkins,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
to  learn  something  about  an  outlying  sec- 
tion of  New  York,  parts  of  which  are 
said  to  support  the  densest  population 
within  her  limits,  and  which  is  already  a 
great  city  in  itself,  as  unlike  New  York 
— the  real  old  New  York  to  the  south  as 
possible.  (A  friend  from  the  West,  after 
having  traversed  the  heart  of  it,  said  that 
it  reminded  her  of  Salt  Lake  City.)  If 
Staten  Island  once  harboured  Garibaldi 
— they  still  show  his  candle  factory  there 
— the  Bronx  is  hardly  behindhand  in  hav- 
ing once  held  Adelina  Patti  in  a  little 
house  near  the  station  now  named  Wake- 
field on  the  Harlem  Road.  Morrisania 
was  once  thought  of  as  the  site  for  the 
national  capital — at  least  it  was  so 
thought  of  by  Lewis  Morris,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, who  was  eager  to  part  with  his 
vast  holdings  of  unprofitable  land  there, 
and  who  wrote  a  brilliant  real  estate  pros- 
pectus to  convince  Congress  of  the 
soundness  of  his  suggestion.  The  Mor- 
rises were  the  manor-lords  of  Morris- 
ania.    This  is  the  family  of  which  Mr. 
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Gouverneur  Morris,  the  story-writer,  is 
the  present-day  scion;  and  it  must  be  a 
comfort  to  him  in  hours  of  discourage- 
ment, to  think  that  he  has  the  right  to  lie 
some  day  in  a  family  vault,  not  in  any 
mere  commercial  cemetery,  but  in  a  thor- 
oughly English-looking  churchyard  (in 
spite  of  the  walls  of  surrounding  tene- 
ments) amid  what  were  once  his  ances- 
tral acres.  And  then  there  is  another  as- 
sociation :  Cooper's  Harvey  Birch,  hero 
of  The  Spy,  used  to  find  the  valley  of  the 
Millbrook  his  best  channel  of  communi- 
cation through  the  enemy's  lines.  Poor 
Harvey!  He  would  have  a  hard  time 
following  that  little  river,  now  that  it  is 
imprifened  and  carried  away  into  the 
Kills  of  the  Harlem  River  through  a 
sewer.  Alas  for  romance !  Alas  for  fic- 
tion! We  are  afraid  that  there  is  little 
room  for  either  in  the  Bronx  now.  Yet 
we  are  not  so  sure — doubtless  still  sur- 
vive in  some  form,  though  it  would  need 
not  a  Cooper  to-day,  but  an  O.  Henry,  to 
find  them. 


O.  Henry  in 
the  Square 


As   is   well   known,   the   late    Sydney 
Porter  shunned  all  the  Bohemianisms  of 

many  of  the  writer-folk, 
among  whom  he  was  a 
leader.  Porter  lived  as 
quietly  as  possible  in  a 
noisy  apartment-house  and  invariably 
expressed  scorn  for  the  members  of  the 
artistic  cult  who  endured  inconveniences 
to  make  their  homes  down  around  Wash- 
ington Square,  New  York,  made  famous 
by  its  alleged  Latin  Quarter  atmosphere. 
One  of  O.  Henry's  admirers  recently 
said :  "Once  he  showed  me  a  set  of  green 
whiskers  and  a  moth-eaten  stovepipe  hat 
which  he  kept  hidden  under  his  bed. 
'This  is  my  Washington  Square  uni- 
form,' he  said.  *You  see,  I  have  some 
foolish  friends  who  live  down  there,  and 
now  and  then  I  really  have  to  visit  them, 
but  I  always  go  disguised,  for  fear  that 
somebody  will  rush  up  to  me  and  ask  me 
if  I  am  collecting  local  colour.  More- 
over, I  always  send  a  messenger  boy 
three  minutes  ahead  of  me  to  ring  the 
doorbell  and  ask  them  to  keep  the  pas- 
sage clear,  so  that  nobody  will  see  me 
Joitenng  in  the  vestibule.'  " 


To  those  who  remember  Mr.  T.  W. 
H.  Crosland's  The  Unspeakable  Scot,  the 

news  that  he  is  promis- 
Mr.  Crosland  ing  another  venture,  en- 
Reappears  titled     Taffy     was     a 

IVelchman,  is  likely  to 
cause  at  least  mild  interest  and  amuse- 
ment. The  earlier  book  appeared  just 
ten  years  ago,  and  made  a  sensation 
from  Land's  End  to  John  O'  Groats. 
The  Kailyard  School  was  then  very 
much  more  important  than  it  is  to-day, 
and  Mr.  Crosland  had  his  fling  at  the 
two  Scotch  parishes  Thrums  and  Drum- 
tochty,  as  conceived  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie 
and  Dr.  Ian  MacLaren.  *'In  these  beau- 
tiful communities,"  he  wrote,  "the  milk 
of  human  nature  flows  like  a  river; 
everybody  lives,  not  for  his  or  for  her 
foolish  self,  but  for  somebody  else;  all 
bachelors  are  faithful  to  sweethearts  of 
their  youth  *for  forty  year  and  more'; 
all  the  women  make  the  best  butter  in 
Galloway;  all  the  girls  are  pretty  and 
angelic  of  temperament,  and,  in  short. 
Thrums  and  Drumtochty  are  two  little 
bits  of  heaven  dropped  onto  the  map  of 
Scotland." 


But  The  Unspeakable  Scot  was  at  its 
best  in  the  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Cros- 
land dealt  with  what  he  termed  "the 
Burns  myth."  "After  illicit  love  and 
flaring  drunkenness,"  he  said,  "nothing 
appeals  so  much  to  Scotch  sentiment  as 
having  been  born  in  the  gutter.'*  The 
reason,  then,  why  Burns  became  and 
continues  to  be  a  sort  of  patron  saint  to 
the  peoples  north  of  the  Tweed  is,  that 
he  was  a  ploughman,  an  erotic  writer, 
and  a  condoner  of  popular  vices.  Whis- 
key and  women  are  the  subjects  which 
furnished  forth  for  the  majority  of  his 
flights.  As  to  Burns  the  man,  Mr.  Cros- 
land maintained  that  a  more  profligate 
person  has  seldom  figured  on  the  slopes 
of  Parnassus.  In  love  he  was  as  carnal 
as  he  was  false.  He  was  never,  as  he 
has  been  called,  a  king  o'  men.  He  was 
simply  "an  incontinent  yokel  with  a  gift 
for  metricism."  "Burns,  every  Scotch- 
man tells  you,  and  tells  you  truly,  has 
played  no  small  part  in  moulding  the 
sentiments  and  tendencies  of  the  Scotch 
people  as  we  know  them.    It  was  he  who 
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gave  them  their  first  notion  of  bump- 
tious independence ;  it  was  he  who 
taught  them  that  'a  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that' — which,  on  the  whole,  is  a  mon- 
strous fallacy ;  it  was  he  who  averred 
that  whiskey  and  freedom  gang  to- 
gether ;  and  it  was  he  who  gave  the 
countenance  of  song  to  shameful  and 
squalhd  sensuality," 

Mr.  FitzRoy  Carrington.  the  editor  of 
the   volume   entitled    Prints   and    Their 
Makers,    which     is     re- 
FittRoy  viewed  elsewhere  in  this 

Carrington  number,    is    an    English- 

man, but  the  greater  part 
— indeed  all  the  active  part — of  his  life 
has  been  passed  in  this  country.  His  wife 
is  an  American  and  is  the  sister  of  Miss 
Esther  Singleton,  the  writer  and  com- 
piler of  books.  Mr,  Carrington  has  for 
twenty  years  been  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Frederick  Keppel  and  Companv. 
dealers  in  etchings  and  engravings,  in 
New  York,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  the  partner  of  the  late  Frederick 
Keppel.  who  died  last  winter.  To-day 
Mr.  Carrington  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  authorities  in  the  country  in  hi^ 
chosen  field,  a  man  whose  judgment  is 
valued  and  whose  a<lvice  is  sought  b\' 
leading  collectors  everywhere.  It  is  to 
his  personal  reputation,  as  well  as  to  his 
expert  knowledge  and  to  his  enterprise, 
that  is  largely  due  the  success  of  the 
magazine  he  started  a  little  over  two 
years  ago.  over  the  Keppel  imprint,  The 
Print  Collector's  Quarterly,  and  of  which 
he  has  acted  as  the  editor  from  the  start. 
From  its  pages  are  collected  the  essays 
and  articles  that  are  now  appearing  in 
book  form.  In  addition  to  the  Quarterly. 
Mr,  Carrington  has  edited  and  arranged 
a  whole  series  of  little  anthologies,  such 
as  The  Kinq's  Lvrics.  The  Queen's  Gar- 
land. The  Pilgrim's  Scrip,  and  The  Shep- 
herd's Pipe,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
larger  volumes  in  which  he  has  revived, 
with  an  appropriate  setting  of  text,  the 
ilhistrative  work  of  Rossetti,  Burne- 
Jones,  G.  F.  Watts,  and  other  artists  of 
the  period.  He  has  also  written  many 
articles  on  etching  and  engraving,  and 
was  the  first  to  print  an  appreciative  esti- 
mate of  the  work  of  Anders  Zom  in  this 
coimtry. 


Mr.  Carrington,  by  the  way,  has  just 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Prints  with  Mr.  Emil 
Richter,  who  has  been  Curator  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  as  his  associate.    The 


intention  is  to  build  up  the  Museum's 
collection  so  that  ultimately  it  may  rank 
with  those  of  the  great  collections  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Carrington  will  also  re- 
ceive from  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  University  an  appointment  as 
instructor    in    the   department    of    Fine 
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Arts.  He  will  continue  to  edit  the  Print 
Collector's  Quarterly,  the  publication  of 
which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Muse- 
um hereafter.  Mr.  Carrington's  accep- 
tance is  contingent  on  the  subscription 
of  an  endowment  fund  of  $150,000,  part 
of  which  has  been  already  raised. 


It  was  his  first  visit  to  a  large  city 
after  a  long  period  passed  in  the  wilds  of 

Florida  that  inspired 
Perley  Perley    Poore    Sheehan 

Sbeehan  to  write  The  Seer,  which 

has  just  been  published 
by  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company.  The 
city  is  not  named,  but  the  conditions  por- 
trayed are  unhappily  those  found  in  al- 
most any  large  town.  Mr.  Sheehan  has 
had  a  rather  large  experience  with  the 
urban  aspects  of  life.  A  native  of  Cin- 
cinnati, he  worked  his  way  though  Union 
College,  and  then  for  ten  years  was  an 
active  journalist  in  New  York,  London, 
and  Paris.    During  most  of  this  time  he 
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was  associated  with  the  foreign  service 
of  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  New 
York  Times.  Suffering  at  last  from 
old-fashioned  homesickness,  he  returned 
to  America  a  few  years  ago,  and  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Frank  A.  Mun- 
sey  Company.  He  was  tired  of  city  life, 
however,  and  soon  afterward  withdrew  to 
a  deserted  orange  plantation  he  had 
bought  on  the  estuary  of  the  St,  Johns. 
He  remained  there  for  two  years.  It  was 
there  he  wrote  The  Seer.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  country  preacher — a  mystic, 
a  man  of  power,  a  sort  of  inspired  Quix- 
ote who  charged  the  old  windmills  of 
fear  and  grief  and  overthrew  them.  Mr. 
Sheehan  is  once  more  connected  with  the 
Munsey  organisation. 

In  The  Bookman  for  March,   1906, 
was  retold  the  strange  plight  of  Flora 
Annie  Steel  who,  though 
Very  she  had  for  years  been 

Versatile  an    inspector   of    schools 

in  India,  was  considered 
as  a  poacher  on  Rudyard  Kipling's  pri- 
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vate  preserves — some  miUions  of  square 
mites  of  India — when  her  On  the  Face 
of  the  Waters  appeared.  But  the  book 
made  good  on  its  own  account,  and  this 
year  Mrs.  Steel,  now  a  woman  of  sixty- 
five,  has  pubhshed  King-Errant,  the  his- 
torical romance  of  Babar,  poet,  warrior, 
lover  and  first  of  the  Great  Moghuls. 
She  still  clings  to  her  beloved  India. 
Though  sixty-five,  a  small  white-haired 
woman,  Mrs.  Steel  still  keeps  up  her  nu- 
merous activities.  She  tells  a  story  of 
a  Scotch  bandsman  who  said  to  her,  in 
her  early  days  in  India,  when  she  be- 
sought him  not  to  linger  so  long  on  lower 
G  in  Amen,  adding  that  though  it  was 
doubtless  solemn-like,  it  was  not  so  writ- 
ten, and  she  did  know  something  about 
music,  "Aye,  Mum,  we  all  know  you're 
joost  verra  versatile."  From  making 
coffins  to  kneading  bread  or  lace-making, 
from  smith's  work  to  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  liveliest  after-dinner 
speakers  in  London,  she  has  always  been 
and  stil!  is  versatile.  When  she  was  an 
active  inspector  of  schools,  in  India,  she 
earned  for  herself  the  title  of  bad-mash 
— perpetual  fighter — for  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  tilted  at  official  wind- 
mills. 
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Miss    Jessie    Kaufman,    whose    first 
novel,  A  Jeitel  of  the  Seas,  has  just  been 
published   by   the   J.   B. 
Jessie  Lippincott  Company,  has 

Kaufman  taken  for  her  setting  pic- 

turesque Honolulu.  She 
is  a  well-known  Hawaiian  authority  anJ 
has  lived  intermittently  in  that  pictur- 
esque country.  Sans  Souci,  the  place 
where  she  wrote  her  novel,  and  which  fig- 
ures in  her  dedication,  is  on  the  beach  at 
Waikiki,  and  was  once  the  home  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson.  Prom  bim  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Frank 
M.  Hatch,  a  famous  judge  in  Hawaii, 
and  the  framer  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Islands  and  America.  Miss  Kaufman  is 
a  native  of  New  York  City,  but  she  went 
to  San  Francisco  to  live  when  she  was  a 
small  slip  of  a  girl,  and  since  then  she  has 
divided  her  time  about  equally  between 
San  Francisco  and  HonoiuKi.  She  has 
written  short  stories  for  various  maga- 
zines, many  of  them  with  a  Hawaiian 
background,  but  A  Jewel  of  the  Seas  is 
her  first  long  romance.  Miss  Kaufman 
is  a  sister  of  Emma  Kaufman,  who  be- 
fore her  marriage  to  Arnold  W.  Brunner, 


the  well-known  architect  and  city  planner, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  women 
journalists.  Since  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Brunner  she  has  become  quite  an  enter- 
prising playwright.  Her  first  play,  The 
Independcitl  Miss  Gower,  was  produced 
in  Chicago  three  years  ago,  with  Mary 
Mannering  in  the  principal  role. 

Tlie  way  Mr.  Henderson  {author  of 
The  Soul  of  a  Tenor)  became  a  musical 

critic  one  might  almost 
W.  J,  say  was  due  to  an  acci- 

Henderson  dent.       He     was     doing 

general  work  on  the 
N"ew  York  Times  and  especially  yacht- 
ing, in  1883,  when  Henry  Loewenthal, 
the  city  editor  of  the  Times,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  musical  amateur  himself 
and  a  member  of  the  Liederkranz.  asked 
Mr.  Henderson  to  go  to  one  of  the  Lied- 
erkranz concerts  and  simply  give  him  a 
brief  news  note  on  it.  When  Mr.  Hen- 
derson got  there  he  found  the  Thomas 
Orchestra  was  to  play  and  two  impor- 
tant novelties  were  on  the  programme. 
He  returned  to  the  office  and  said  that 
really  the  thing  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  musical  and  not  as  a  news  item,  and 
they  told  him  to  write  what  he  pleased 
and  they  would  submit  it  to  the  night 
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editor.  He  had  never  written  any 
musical  criticism  before,  and  hand- 
ed in  three-quarters  of  a  column, 
which  was  published  complete  the 
next  morning.  Mr.  Henderson 
had  always  been  a  student  of  music 
and  mnsical  literature.  He  has 
sung  ever  since  he  can  remember, 
though  his  chief  delight  is  orches- 
tration. Finally,  in  1887,  Mr. 
Henderson  was  regularly  appointed 
musical  editor  of  the  Times,  and 
afterwards  filled  the  same  position 
on  the  Still.  Previous  to  that,  he 
had  been  writing  a  good  deal  on 
music  in  that  paper,  helping  out  the 
regular  musical  editor  when  two 
musical  affairs  would  conflict  on 
the  same  night. 

B.  Paul  Xeuman.  the  author  of 
Roddies,   which    is   reviewed   else- 
where   in    this    is- 
sue, is  a  Londoner 
by     birth,     though 


B.  Paul 
Neuman 

on  the  father' 
side     of     Continental     extraction. 
He  was  trained  for  the  law,  was 


the  holder  of  the  Equity  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  prac- 
tised for  some  years  as  a  Chancery 
barrister.  His  first  venture  in  author- 
ship was  as  joint  editor  of  a  huge  com- 
pendium of  Equity,  The  next  was  A 
Letter  to  IVorkingtnen  on  the  subject  of 
Home  Rule.  Then  came  a  volume  of 
short  stories — The  Interpreter's  House, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  out  of 
print.  In  1896  appeared  his  first  novel. 
The  Sttpplanter.  This  was  followed  by 
The  Uttermost  Farthing.  A  Villain  of 
Parts,  and  The  Story  of  Roger  King.  In 
1904  The  Greatness  of  Josiah  Porlick 
was  published  anonymously.  This  book 
was  received  with  great  favour  by  the 
critics.  Then  came  The  Spoils  of  Vic- 
tory, an  elaborate  adaptation  of  one  of 
Balzac 'c  stories  to  English  conditions; 
Daring's  Dollars,  the  story  of  a  New 
York  Ghetto  boy,  who  becomes  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  world;  The  Lone 
Heights,  and  now  Roddies.  Mr.  Neu- 
man was  a  contributor  to  the  famous 
Yelloii  Book,  and  has  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  entitled  Pro  Patria,  which 
is  now  out  of  print. 
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THE    CRAFTSMANSHIP  OF   BEGGING- 
LETTER  WRITING 


BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 


BULES  of  art  are  dc- 
flduced  from  the  continu- 
Hous  practice  of  the  mas- 
Hters,  but  a  new  set  of  au- 
Ithorities  must  be  created 
Mwhen  the  conditions 
gwhich  attend  the  mak- 
ing and  presentation  of  any  art  change 
overnight.  With  the  publication  of  Mod- 
ern Philanthropy,  by  William  H.  Allen, 
the  brotherhood  of  an  ancient  craft  will 
have  an  insight  for  the  first  time  into 
the  psychology  and  methods  of  habitual 
donors,  and  there  must  ensue  at  once  a 
radical  change  in  the  approved  technique 
of  begging  letters. 

This  art  is  fondly  imagined  to  have 
attained  at  present  an  effectiveness  never 
even  dreamed  of  in  '\X^  cruder  and  more 
impulsive  childhood.  But  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  momentous  that  the  begging-letter 
craftsmen  who  once  committed  their 
fluttering  missives  to  an  impersonal  and 
unrevealing  post-box  have  now  an  inti- 
mate view  of  their  hitherto  distant 
quarry.  Those  who  have  beheld  each 
other  through  the  mail  darkly  are  now 
brought  face  to  face.  The  situation 
ushers  in  a  new  epoch.  Just  as  the  in- 
Modera  Philanthropy.   'By  William  H.  Allen. 


vention  of  gas  made  another  thing  of 
acting,  so  the  knowledge  that  philanthro- 
pists in  these  methodic  days  keep  a  card- 
catalogue  must  change  from  the  ground 
up  the  craftsmanship  of  begging-letters. 
People  whose  letters  have  been  unpro- 
ductive may  now  know  the  reason  why. 
The  slowly  built  up  technique  of  appeal- 
ing ages  tumbles  down.  But  begging- 
letter  writers  have  always  been  devoted 
artists,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  new 
conditions  they  can  be  expected  to  meas- 
ure up  to  tliem.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  this  article  will  seek — with  the  help 
of  this  hook — to  formulate  the  new  rules 
of  the  art  and  derive  from  the  reports  of 
an  analysis,  of  six  thousand  appeals  a 
series  of  Don'tx  for  appealers. 

At  first  blush  it  may  seem  both  to  the 
uncharitable  layman  and  the  unbaked 
economist  that  any  treatise  which  aims 
at  making  begging-letters  more  effective 
is  of  questionable  morality.  Some,  too, 
may  deem  so  specialised  a  branch  of  the 
writer's  craft  scarcely  worth  detailed  in- 
struction. But  such  objections  would 
proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  extent  of 
modern   philanthropy    is   little   guessed. 
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Last  year  two  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lions in  large  gifts  were  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  at  a  ridiculously  modest 
estimate  there  must  have  been  a  few 
millions  in  smaller  amounts.  Thus  in 
the  next  ten  years  from  two  to  four  bil- 
lions will  be  given  away.  Indeed,  the 
passion  to  find  some  new  cause  to  en- 
dow is  sweeping  over  rich  Americans 
like  a  whirlwind  and  threatens  to  super- 
sede all  other  forms  of  self -demonstra- 
tion among  them.  Like  some  of  Shake- 
speare's characters,  they  have  developed 
a  habit  of  flinging  purses  at  the  least 
provocation  and  crying,  "Spend  this  for 
me !"  Thus  it  will  be  admitted  that  where 
there  are  so  many  eager  givers,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  the  demand 
equal  the  supply — that  is,  to  make  the 
demand  sufficiently  provocative.  Besides, 
it  is  the  natural  language  of  the  heart,  in 
face  of  all  this  golden  evidence,  to  whis- 
per low,  "If  you  must  give  to  some  one, 
why  not  me  ?" 

To  those  who  pretend  to  fear  that  a 
treatise  of  this  kind  may  create  beggars 
where  there  were  none  before,  one  can 
only  answer  that  the  fear  and  deprecia- 
tion of  beggars  are  also  inspired  by 
Ignorance — when  they  are  not  mere  af- 
fectation. It  is  natural  to  beg  when  you 
are  in  need,  and  the  person  who  does 
not  do  so  either  is  stupid  or  illustrates 
too  well  that  lack  of  initiative  which  has 
perhaps  brought  him  to  the  gate  of  neces- 
sity. All  of  our  institutions  of  learning 
and  charity  have  been  built  upon  beg- 
ging-letters. Furthermore,  the  practice 
of  writing  them  has  stronger  justification 
than  the  familiar  one  of  "everybody's 
doing  it."  Like  the  quality  of  mercy,  a 
begging-letter  is  twice  blest — it  performs 
a  possible  service  not  only  to  the  writer 
but  to  everybody  else  (except  perhaps 
its  competitors).  To  the  recipient  it 
may  be  a  soft  impeachment  which  he 
will  not  deny,  an  indication  that  he  has 
at  last  reached  the  goal  of  his  desire  and 
is  accounted  among  the  rich.  Especially 
if  he  has  been  striving  to  cut  a  dash 
upon  a  limited  income,  will  it  be  grate- 
fully received.  To  the  really  rich  who 
wishes  to  keep  in  the  swim  of  giving,  but 
lacks  inventiveness,  a  begging-letter  is  a 
godsend  which  enables  him  to  be  fashion- 
able without  much  bother.    The  serious 


philanthropist  hails  one  with  joy  as  a 
new  opportunity  which  knocks  at  the 
door.  It  is  a  lean  mail-bag  which  does 
not  daily  pour  upon  the  philanthropist's 
breakfast-table  a  few  genuine  and  na- 
tion-wide needs.  The  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit these  is  as  much  a  boon  to  the  re- 
cipient as  it  is  obviously  an  inestimable 
service  to  the  State. 

The  practice  of  writing  begging-let- 
ters, then,  is  both  extended  and  praise- 
worthy. Thus  any  attempt  to  standard- 
ise the  art  of  appeal  and  make  it  con- 
formable to  modem  conditions  is  laud- 
able also.  The  change  of  technique  de- 
manded by  the  letter-file  of  to-day  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  classic  injunction 
not  to  forget  "there  are  others."  The 
modern  begging-letter  writer  must,  even 
though  it  be  considerable  strain  upon  his 
imagination,  picture  himself  as  the  re- 
ceiver rather  than  the  writer  of  the  ap- 
peal. 

First,  then,  to  dispose  of  a  few  pre- 
liminaries. If  you  found  twenty  letters 
in  your  mail  every  morning,  you  would 
soon  get  to  feel — rightly  or  wrongly — 
that  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 
In  matters  of  stationery,  good  form  with- 
out extravagance  is  your  best  line.  But 
the  particular  carrying  out  of  this  will 
be  dictated  by  the  nature  of  appeal  and 
appealed.  If  you  wish  to  suggest  a  so- 
cial rather  than  a  business  atmosphere, 
it  is  well  to  write  out  the  date.  If  you 
are  a  washerwoman,  it  will  be  unwise 
to  suggest  any  sophistication  by  being  too 
precise  about  the  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  an 
institution,  you  should  remember  that  a 
misspelled  word  has  often  warned  the 
reader  not  to  risk  any  money  on  your 
present  slipshod  methods.  If  your  letter 
is  circularised,  the  reader  will  give  more 
money  if  you  take  at  least  the  trouble 
to  sign  it  personally.  If  you  attempt  to 
intimatise  a  circular  letter,  be  sure  the 
joinings  do  not  show:  and  remember  that 
the  reader  has  beheld  such  ruses  before. 
If  the  donor  is  a  person  of  importance, 
it  is  not  wise  to  allow  him  to  feel  that 
you  have  saved  a  cent  by  multigraphing  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  individual.  If 
you  are  asking  a  man  for  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  for  instance,  you  run 
a  risk  of  not  getting  it  unless  you  pay 
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him  some  personal  attention.  Above  all. 
if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  ap- 
peals constantly,  keep  your  mailing  list 
revised.  Distracting  thoughts  may  be 
aroused  in  the  mind  of  a  man  when  he 
reads  an  appeal  addressed  to  his  divorced 
wife,  or  in  Mrs.  Smith  some  years  after 
she  has  happily  ceased  to  he  Miss  Brown. 
Avoid  as  far  as  possible,  then,  making 
the  reader  feel  that  his  appeal  has  been 
ground  out  of  a  machine. 

Such  considerations  as  the  above,  how- 
«ver,  were  of  course  not  unimportant 
even  in  the  Victorian  period,  and  they 
are  mentioned  here  only  for  the  sake  of 
completeness.  But  another  preliminary 
consideration  has  become,  with  modern 
methods,  of  greater  moment.  It  is  the 
danger  of  being  too  effective.  In  these 
times,  when  every  begging-letter  shows 
that  its  writer  has  been  studying  Hints 


for  Advertisers  and  the  Psychology  of 
Appeal,  it  is  a  very  real  danger.  Recol- 
lect that  the  problem  of  advertising  is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  how  to  catch  the  mind 
by  being  different;  and  thus  in  these 
highly  organised  days  an  appealer  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  effective  by  reason  of 
his  being  ineffective.  Fresh  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  many  text-books  on  the  subject, 
one  must  also  be  careful  not  to  mix — as 
it  were — psychologies.  If  a  college 
president  talks  like  a  Dakota  farmer's 
wife  who  wants  a  set  of  teeth,  it  will 
seem  merely  a  cold-blooded  employment 
of  some  of  the  recognised  ingredients  of 
appeal.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  well — 
within  reason— to  flatter  the  expected 
donor  by  assuming  that  he  really  wants 
his  gift  to  accomplish  something,  and 
hence  details  of  this  sort  are  not  par- 
ticularly  appealing  to   him.    Remembei 
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always  that  there  are  quaintly  sensitive 
souls  who  automatically  suspect  that  sci- 
entific appealing  has  a  tendency  to  divert 
its  funds.  In  the  respect  of  being  ef- 
fective, as  in  all  other  respects,  the  truest 
art  is  to  conceal  the  art. 

A  third  general  consideration,  always 
operative  but  never  more  so  than  in  the 
days  of  the  deadly  letter-file,  may  seem 
at  first  to  involve  a  contradiction.  In  a 
begging-letter  do  not  be  a  beggar.  That 
is,  do  not  employ  (systematically  at 
least)  the  arts  and  tricks  of  mendicants. 
Assume — diplomatically  of  course — that 
you  are  asking  only  for  what  you  have 
a  right  to  have  and  do  not  spend  a  dis- 
proportionate time  contriving  eflFective 
appealing  postures.  Do  not,  as  it  were, 
exhibit  your  wound,  exaggerate  your 
palsy,  or  stump  around  pointedly  on  your 
wooden  peg.  All  these  things  chill  the 
charitable  spirit  which  is  encountering 
them  by  the  wholesale.  Particularly  be- 
ware oiF  the  ruses  of  mendicants — unless 
of  course  you  are  sure  you  have  dis- 
covered a  brand-new  one. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  moment  the  re- 
ceiving side  of  begging-letters.  If  you 
have  conveyed  the  impression  that  your 
letter  is  diflferent  from  thousands  of 
others  by  sending  it  special  delivery  or 
registered  or  by  making  it  "strictly  con- 
fidential" to  keep  it  out  of  the  secretary's 
clutches,  you  run  a  more  than  propor- 
tionate danger  of  annoying  the  reader 
and  rousing  his  suspicions  against  you. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  it  is  alwavs  unwise  to  throw  stones 
at  the  secretary,  for  he  will  probably 
read  your  letter  anyway.  Similarly  it  is 
unfortunate  to  give  the  reader  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  reading  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation or  condolence  only  to  find 
out  his  mistake  at  the  end,  or  to  feel  that 
you  have  been  urging  for  the  entire  Mid- 
dle States  what  would  benefit  only  Yon- 
kers,  or  that  you  are  seeking  to  hold  him 
up  by  a  stage-situation,  or  that  you  are 
describing  other  people's  work  as  if  it 
were  your  own.  All  these  are  tricks  of 
the  professional  mendicant,  and  the  day 
has  come  when  they  will  tell  against  you. 

These  general  considerations  being  dis- 
posed of.  let  us  now  turn  to  the  more 
important  changes  brought  about  by  the 
system  of  letter-file  and  card-catalogue 


shown  in  the  illustrations.  With  givers 
and  appealers  as  numerous  (and  the  for- 
mer as  methodic)  as  at  present,  it  is  no 
longer  a  neat  opening  to  say  that  you 
want  only  what  the  reader  would  never 
miss.  This  is  not  only  inapposite  but 
positively  detrimental,  when  the  mail  of 
one  philanthropist  shows  that  three 
thousand  individuals  wanted  twenty-nine 
millions  and  organised  charities  wanted 
two  hundred  and  seven  millions.  Yet  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  letter-file 
and  the  card-catalogue,  this  appealing 
opening  still  persists  even  when  the  sum 
is  appreciably  large.  As  a  request  "from 
woman  to  woman"  a  lady  wrote  Mrs. 
Harriman,  "Please  do  sit  down  and  write 
me  a  cheque  for  one  million  dollars." 
Even  when  the  sum  is  less,  a  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  the  writer  that 
no  fortune  is  beyond  the  missing  mark 
when  requests  are  so  wholesale.  What 
is  asked  swells  the  aggregate,  though  it 
be — in  the  words  of  another  letter — 
"just  a  drop  from  your  overflowing 
bucket  for  a  sister  in  deep  waters." 

THE    APPROACH 

This  leads  us  at  once  to  the  discussion 
of  the  approach.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  a  tactful  approach  is  of  great 
consequence;  but,  while  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  to  some  degree  con- 
tinues the  case,  the  need  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  introductory  tact  is  decreasing. 
For  the  eflFcctiveness  of  a  tactful 
approach  depends  entirely  upon  its 
infrequency  of  repetition.  "I,  too, 
am  a  grandmother,"  began  one  hundred 
letters  hard  upon  the  newspaper  an- 
nouncement of  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
man's  grandchild.  When  a  giver  has 
read  several  thousand  times  that  he  owes 
the  pleasure  of  this  letter  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  so  much  and  the  writer  so  little, 
and  reads  the  enclosed  clipping  which 
has  just  caught  the  writer's  despairing 
eye — such  an  opening  becomes  ineflfec- 
tive. 

Again,  the  effectiveness  of  a  personal 
approach  depends  upon  its  nearness  or 
pleasurableness.  "To-day  is  my  little 
girl's  birthday  also,  but  she,  alas — "  is 
an  excellent  beginning  (provided  of 
course  one  is  not  receiving  several  of 
them  in  the  same  mail),  but  as  the  im- 
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mediacy  of  personal  connection  weakens 
the  effectiveness  weakens.  To  have  met 
one's  brother  twenty-three  years  ago,  to 
have  once  been  engaged  to  the  cousin  of 
a  noble  personage  who  had  an  indirect 
relation  to  a  certain  man  who  enjoyed 
acquaintance  with  one's  family,  to  pos- 
sess an  article  which  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  an  article  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph of  one's  room  in  a  magazine,  to  be 
convinced  that  your  career  would  have 
been  like  one's  husband's  if  Heaven  had 
made  you  a  man — all  these  have  a  re- 
moteness which  fails  to  strike  fire.  To 
put  the  responsibility  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  supernatural  starts  .things  going 
nicely,  but  is  oftener  than  not  a  double- 
edged  tool.  Many  people  have  irresist- 
ible impulses  to  write  begging-letters  be- 
cause of  dreams  or  obsessions  which  will 
not  down.  Churches,  schools,  and  chari- 
ties are  particularly  apt  to  say,  "God  put 
it  into  my  head  to  let  you  be  His  al- 
moner." If  you  weigh  such  an  approach 
by  the  principle  of  repetition,  you  may 
see  the  danger  it  runs.  It  is  often  ad- 
visable, on  the  other  hand,  to  employ  an 
unstereotype  beginning  which  piques  the 
reader's  curiosity.  He  may  read  on  to 
ascertain  whether  you  are  merely  naive 
or  really  impudent.  If  you  employ  this 
beginning,  avoid  the  beiten  path  of 
apology  or  timidity.  "Entre  nous,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever"  is  not  as  likely 
to  urge  the  reader  to  the  next  sentence 
as  "Send  me  a  cheque  at  once"  or  "If 
you  are  a  barbarian,  of  course  I  will  have 
my  trouble  for  nothing." 

THE    ARRESTING   ATTACK 

These  two  at  least  constitute  an  ar- 
resting attack — which  is  the  subject  of 
our  second  consideration  in  beginning  a 
begging-letter.  Both  of  these  remarks 
are  so  suggestive  of  downright  insolence 
that  one  seeks  to  find  out  the  reason  for 
so  truculent  an  attitude.  The  danger 
with  the  arresting  attack  is  that  it  may 
be  obviously  manufactured  or  merely 
violent.  "I  have  set  mv  alarm  for 
2  A.  M.  Each  time  it  rings  I  will  rise  and 
ask  God  to  ask  you  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars"  is  certainly  obviously  arresting, 
but  its  ingenuity  will  perhaps  be  held  to 
more  than  offset  thi3  disadvantage.  On 
the  other   hand,   "Dear   Sis   in   Christ," 


while  it  has  the  very  decided  triumph 
of  arresting  before  the  letter  begins 
might  be  considered  by  some  donors  too 
violent.  But  as  it  must  be  owned  one 
would  read  on  to  see  whether  such  an  ex- 
pression were  contrived  or  genuine,  the 
danger  of  dogmatising  in  such  matters  is 
evident.  The  man  who  sends  his  auto^ 
graphed  photograph  with  his  church  and 
secret  society  and  his  favourite  poem  on 
the  back  of  it,  makes  a  commonplace  at- 
tack, but  perhaps  runs  less  risk  of  being 
inopportune  than  the  man  who  more  in- 
geniously sent  once  a  fortnight  a  chap- 
ter of  his  life  with  a  package  of  scented 
soap. 

The  arresting  attack  is,  of  course,  often 
prescribed  by  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
philanthropy.  The  emergency  appeal, 
for  instance,  is  part  of  the  routine  of 
every  charitable  agency.  Since  timeli- 
ness is  the  great  essential  in  this  branch 
of  the  art  and  such  appeals  must  go  out 
just  as  the  newspapers  are  exhausting 
their  vocabularies  in  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  need  in  question,  this  kind  of 
appeal  may  with  propriety  spread  itself 
a  little  spectacularly.  The  great  danger 
of  appeals  based  on  the  first  zero  weather 
or  heat  prostrations  is  that  they  must  be 
timed  so  exactly  that  they  inevitably 
have  the  air  of  having  been  prepared 
long  beforehand.  It  will,  of  course,  con- 
firm any  such  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  fastidious,  if  you  should  happen  to 
forget  to  put  in  the  date.  In  this  kind 
of  work,  too,  it  is  particularly  desirable 
to  remember  the  card-catalogue  that 
awaits  you.  When  every  other  agency  is 
doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time, 
the  main  thing  is  originality  of  treatment. 
Yet  this,  too,  has  its  dangers.  Calami- 
ties, always  seized  upon  as  an  arresting 
attack,  can  be  made  to  play  too  ingenious 
a  part.  The  Washington  Place  Fire  be- 
came in  Mrs.  Harriman's  letters  the 
demonstration  that  child  oyster-openers 
in  Florida  need  protection,  that  tix  re- 
form is  our  only  salvation,  and  that  a 
church  home  for  boys  is  indispensable. 

THE  MAIN  EMPHASIS 

We  come  now  to  the  body  of  the  beg- 
ging-letter. The  change  here  is  the  most 
radical  of  all.     If,  as  is  so  often  main- 
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tained,  the  scientific  atmosphere  ©f  the 
age  has  withered  the  tender  shoots  of 
poetry,  it  has  certainly  shrivelled  up 
much  of  the  attractive  impulsiveness  of 
giving.  But  however  deplorable  it  may 
be,  the  wTiters  of  begging-letters  must 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  givers  of  to- 
day have  organised  the  spirit  of  bene- 
faction and  more  and  more  do  thev  de- 
sire  to  be  shown — thanks  again  to  the 
deadly  letter-file.  There  may  be  a  par- 
tial justification  for  this.  Occasionally 
the  novitiate  settlement  worker  bundles 
a  girl  to  the  hospital  for  a  limp  only  to 
have  it  discovered  that  the  trouble  was  a 
wooden  leg.  Charitable  amateurs  who 
are  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  business 
of  dispensing  other  people's  money 
sometimes  fail  to  investigate.  This  has 
hap])ened  often  enough,  even  of  late,  to 
put  donors  on  their  guard.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  the  ladies  of  a  Western  city  got 
up  a  baby-saving  campaign.  They  se- 
cure! and  fitted  out  a  park  pavilion. 
guarRnteed  a  maintenance  fund,  procured 
donations  of  medical  service  and  daily 
milk — onlv  to  find  after  all  their  expendi- 
ture that  there  were  no  babies.  Though 
it  is  true  that  to  organise  a  generous  im- 
pulse is  to  run  the  risk  of  stifling  it,  the 
writer  of  begging-letters  is  confronted 
not  by  theories  which  he  may  dispute 
but  bv  a  condition  which  he  cannot 
dodge.  Nowadays  the  donor  wants  to 
know.  Consequently  the  writer  must  in 
the  bo'^W  of  his  letter  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever disapprovingly,  two  things — not  to 
be  impractical  and  not  to  be  indefinite. 

The  request  to  build  a  church  where 
once  a  year  may  gather  in  one  grand 
li^llclujah  service  the  thirteen  million 
black  souls  of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly seems  impracticn] — for  neeroes  liv- 
ing at  a  distance  conld  not  afTord  the 
railwav  fare.  To  found  a  farm-house 
for  newsbovs  would  cert  a  in  Iv  seem  to  de- 
m^nd  an  explanation  how  it  would  fit  in 
with  their  calling  and  whether  commut- 
ing at  such  odd  hours  w^ould  not  inter- 
fere with  the  benefits  of  countrv  life. 
ATere  money,  perhaps,  will  not  found  a 
college  which  shall  produce  political 
leaders  for  every  department  of  our  de- 
veloping life,  and  a  donor  might  feel  it 
quite  as  unprofitable  an  investment  as  fi- 
nancing for  fifty  dollars  a  plan  to  make 


a  family  of  twelve  children  stop  torment- 
ing their  neighbours. 

The  modern  philanthropist  like  the 
modern  everything  else  seems  in  league 
to  banish  the  spiritual  and  the  imagina- 
tive from  the  world.  He  wants  to  be 
shown  how  the  one  man  and  two  women 
he  is  asked  to  endow  for  that  purpose 
can  promote  harmony  between  Occiden- 
tal and  Oriental,  and  why  it  should  seem 
desirable  at  so  large  a  figure.  He  is 
likely  to  say,  "Why  should  I  send  you 
money  to  put  your  grandson  through 
college  ten  years  from  now  when  his 
photograph  shows  he  is  blind  in  one  eye 
and  has  adenoids,  and  you  admit  your 
sole  subsistence  is  bread  and  potatoes?" 
To  cope  with  such  a  donor,  the  success- 
ful begging-letter  writer  of  to-day  must, 
alas !  be  almost  prosaic.  But  let  him  take 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  though  the 
traditional  springs  of  benevolence  are 
dried  up,  benefactions  themselves  hourly 
increase. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  fact  that  he  dares 
no  longer  assume  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  a  desire  which  may  be  purely  per- 
sonal to  the  writer.  It  might  appeal  to 
any  donor  to  buy  a  family  of  seven  girls 
summer  dresses  or  erect  a  tombstone  to 
a  maiden  aunt,  but  only  a  few  might  feel 
their  hearts  beat  in  unison  wnth  a  writer 
who  desires  to  transport  eight  Sisters  of 
Charitv  one  thousand  miles  to  make  a  re- 
treat.  Nor  is  it  every  one  who  will  buy 
for  a  large  sum  "a  horn  that  w^as  taken 
from  the  head  of  a  steer  that  was  eat  for 
breakfast  by  a  company  of  Virginia  sol- 
diers." 

Again,  do  not  be  indefinite.  Most  writ- 
ers of  Ix^gging-letters  who  have  tasted 
but  not  drunk  deep  of  the  scientific 
method — half -modernised,  we  may  call 
them — fear  to  be  too  long.  But  it  is 
worse  to  be  too  short.  Because  Mr.  Car- 
negie refuses  to  read  over  one  page,  don't 
prejudice  another  giver  by  your  indefi- 
niteness.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  preternaturally 
devoted  to  libraries  and  peace-movements 
anyway.  I  speak  not  of  correspondents 
whose  emotion  makes  them  fail  entirely 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  their  trouble, 
or  even  of  college  presidents  who  have 
forgotten  to  sign  their  names.  But  busi- 
ness men  will  often  write  many  pages 
and  not  tell  how  much  they  want  or  what 
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they  want  it  for,  and  women  will  exploit 
at  length  an  engaging  personality  and 
neglect  to  give  a  single  detail  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  their  projected  enterprise. 
A  plan  requiring  ten  million  dollars  to 
accomplish  more  in  five  years  of  actual 
uplift  than  all  the  philanthropies  since 
Adam  may  not  be  actually  impractical, 
but  it  lacks  definiteness  of  statement. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  an  unexplained 
scheme  to  make  intoxicants  non-intoxi- 
cating. Sometimes  a  mistaken  indefinite- 
ness  is  intended  to  impress  with  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  plan.  Men  who  were  found- 
ing "a  national  organisation  for  the  in- 
telligent and  economical  administration 
of  public  affairs"  answered  Mrs.  Harri- 
man's  request  for  details  with  the  state- 
ment that  they  would  not  decide  what 
money  they  needed  or  how  they  would 
spend  it  or  what  they  would  do  until  they 
saw  how  much  money  they  would  get. 

When  you  seek  to  respond  to  this  me- 
ticulous demand  for  definiteness,  be  sure 
to  figure  things  out.  The  modern  phi- 
lanthropist has  a  secretary  who  fussily 
concerns  himself  with  such  things.  Writ- 
ters  who  want  money  for  buildings  and 
equipment,  whenever  they  do  not  omit  to 
give  the  proposed  cost,  give  it  wrong — 
as  the  eagle  glance  of  the  secretary  at 
the  enclosed  balances  and  summaries 
constantly  shows.  People  who  want 
musical  training  in  Europe  always  under- 
state, not  apparently  by  intention  but  be- 
cause they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  the  matter  up.  Agencies  blithely 
asked  Mrs.  Harriman,  "Will  you  be  one 
of  fifty  to  give  twenty-five  dollars  (total 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  to 
wipe  out  our  remaining  four  thousand 
one  hundred  dollars  deficit?" 

Akin  to  the  indiscretion  of  indefinite- 
ness  or  inaccuracy  in  these  days,  when 
donors  are  growing  so  repellently  busi- 
ness-like, is  the  unfortunate  disposition 
to  treat  the  reader  as  a  fool.  This  is  a 
mistake.  If  he  is  a  fool  himself,  he  pays 
his  secretary  not  to  be  one.  Therefore, 
to  exhibit  in  a  begging-letter  poor  or 
questionable  business  methods  is  scarcely 
good  policy.  Once  one  could  count  upon 
its  being  set  down  to  amiable  yet  over- 
emotional  tendencies,  but  times  have 
changed.  Since  donors  keep  records  and 
censoriously  confer  together,  they  have 


somehow  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  no  longer  honourable  for  an  institution 
to  be  forever  run  at  a  deficit  or  to  build 
more  buildings  than  it  can  equip  and 
maintain. 

SPECIAL  ADVICE  TO   COLLEGES   AND 
CHURCHES 

Perhaps  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
devote  a  moment  to  the  two  chieftains  of 
the  begging-letter  brotherhood — colleges 
and  churches.  The  technique  of  their 
appeals  appears  to  be  more  behind  the 
times  than  that  of  any  other  set  of  writ- 
ers. Both  rely  too  much  on  archaic 
forms  and  the  traditional  paraphernalia 
of  appeal. 

College  presidents  are  notably  pre- 
Victorian  in  their  avoidance  of  facts. 
When  asked  for  the  area  from  which 
they  may  reasonably  expect  to  draw  their 
students,  they  reply  that  the  only  safe- 
guard of  a  democracy  is  education :  when 
asked  how  much  real  demand  exists  for 
a  proposed  chair,  they  make  the  Whit- 
manesque  return  that  since  the  Missis- 
sippi is  wide  every  American  is  godlike. 
In  a  day  when  the  fledgling  collegian 
earns  ten  dollars  a  week  if  he  is  lucky 
and  the  supply  of  plumbers'  assistants 
at  nearly  five  dollars  a  day  is  unequal  to 
the  demand,  such  scorn  of  practical  de- 
tails on  the  part  of  the  college  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  church,  too,  relies  overmuch  on 
ancient  shibboleths  which  are  ceasing  to 
be  passwords.  A  lyre  with  other  strings 
is  wanted.  The  pert  modern  philanthro- 
pist has  small  patience  with  the  trust  in 
God  that  chronically  fails  to  keep  its 
powder  dry.  And  when  Heaven  has  di- 
rected three  hundred  churches  to  ask  one 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  one  per- 
son, the  recipient  may  not  profanely 
wonder  if  there  has  been  some  mistake 
in  getting  the  message.  "A  pipe-organ 
is  the  King's  business ;  God  directed  me 
to  ask  you  for  it";  "we  can  raise  only 
five  hundred  dollars  for  our  organ,  but 
nothing  less  than  a  five  thousand  dollar 
one  is  fitting  for  His  service  in  our  beau- 
tiful church" ;  "Send  four  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  Lord's  name  to  a  minister 
whose  present  automobile  is  worn  out 
upon  His  errands" ;  "God  told  us  to  ask 
you  for  individual  commimion  cups  and 
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a  bath-tub" ;  "we  must  have  a  better  edi- 
fice to  do  Him  honour  and  compete  with 
five  other  churches" — all  these  are  illus- 
trations of  the  disposition  of  religious 
organisations  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  mere  mention  of  their  need  justifies 
the  demand.  This  sometimes  finds  most 
naive  expression,  as  when  a  lady's  aid 
society  writes  that  it  has  guaranteed  to 
pay  off  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
church  debt  and  please  send  at  once  a 
cheque  for  that  amount,  or  when  a  minis- 
ter writes  that  he  has  lost  twentv-five 
thousand  dollars  of  the  church  money  in 
speculation  and  has  troublesome  credi- 
tors. 

All  at  once — with  the  introduction  of 
the  scientific  spirit  into  giving — such  ap- 
peals from  church  and  college  have 
grown  as  antiquated  as  would  be  any 
based  on  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Yet 
unaware,  both  continue  to  employ  an 
outworn  technique  and  consequently  to 
forfeit  manv  donors. 

CLOSING    INJUNCTIONS 

There  remain  but  two  more  consid- 
erations. The  first  is  imperative,  and 
even  the  most  modern  of  begging-letters 
may  become  ineffective  by  failure  to  pay 
attention  to  it.  DorCt  forget  what  you 
have  written  before.  If  this  seems  triv- 
ial or  superfluous  advice,  it  must  be 
stated  emphatically  that  it  is  a  very  real 
danger.  It  is  one  to  which  the  begging- 
letter  is  peculiarly  exposed,  and  exposed 
in  precise  ratio  to  its  effectiveness. 
For  it  is  the  nature  of  the  begging-let- 
ter to  blow  its  own  horn  as  loudly  as 
possible  all  the  time,  and  the  exigencies 
of  this  occupation  make  it  merely  human 
to  disregard  or  even  to  fail  to  remember 
what  sort  of  horn  and  how  much  it 
blew  before.  Rut  the  deadly  letter-file 
does  not  forget  or  disregard.  I  have 
already  referred  to  organisations  which 
indiscreetly  ask  the  same  people  to  help 
remove  their  deficit  vear  after  vear.  But 
here  is  a  better  illustration.  A  woman 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Harriman  for  a  few  thou- 
sands to  tide  over  a  squall;  in  a  few 
davs  she  asked  for  a  few  more  thou- 
sands :  in  the  third  letter  she  would  go  to 
the  wall  if  not  helped,  and  lose  a  thirty- 
thousand    dollar    position;    the    fourth 


asked  for  aid  to  secure  a  job — **I  have 
always  thought  I  would  make  a  good 
lady's  maid,"  she  wrote.  "How  I  wish 
I  could  cook!"  Each  of  these  letters  is 
highly  effective  in  itself,  but  the  series 
creates  a  bad  impression.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  better  instance  of  how  the 
fatal  letter-file  has  altered  the  technique 
of  the  successful  begging-letter. 

The  remaining  injunction  is  implicit  in 
all  the  exposition  given  hitherto.  The 
wholesale  bombardment  of  modern  phi- 
lanthropists is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  retail  trade  of  a  pastoral  pe- 
riod. Refer  for  a  moment  to  your  own 
experience.  If  you  meet  six  beggars  in 
one  block,  you  endure  the  lurid  woes  of 
the  last  with  less  urbanity  than  you  lis- 
tened to  those  of  the  first.  Emotional- 
ism hurts  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.  It  makes  the  speaker  incoherent 
and  fumbles  the  precise  point;  more  im- 
portantly still,  it  progressively  callouses 
the  hearer.  The  agony  must  ever  be 
piled  higher  in  order  to  keep  on  repro- 
ducing the  original  impression.  If  the 
first  beggar  has  a  starving  child  at  home, 
the  last  requires  six  to  wring  from  you 
a  bored  and  reluctant  nickel.  When  one 
knows,  then,  that  he  is  but  one  beggar  out 
of  many,  it  is  best  to  make  the  tale  of 
distress  as  simple  as  possible  and  to 
eschew  adjectives.  The  modern  phi- 
lanthropist has  had  his  emotions  ex- 
hausted long  since,  he  can  now  respond 
only  to  facts.  Indeed,  he  has  been 
known  to  give  large  sums  against  his 
judgment,  merely  because  of  his  grati- 
tude for  what  he  has  been  spared  in  the 
line  of  vocabulary. 

It  is  said  that  a  theatrical  star  who  is 
noted  for  the  subtleties  of  her  art  once 
instructed  an  actress  in  her  company 
thus:  "Your  face  must  at  this  moment 
express  anger,  dismay,  jealousy,  pique, 
and  a  sense  of  painful  confusion.  It  is 
essential  that  the  audience  as  well  as  my- 
self get  an  impression  of  all  of  these 
things.  But  you  will  look  only  at  me — 
although  I  shall,  as  you  see,  be  looking 
the  other  way — and  you  will  all  the  while 
keep  your  back  to  the  house."  The 
young  lady  after  some  discouraged  prac- 
tice wisely  gave  up  the  task  of  infusing 
into  her  shoulder  blades  so  many  nicely 
balanced  emotions,  and  devoted  herself 
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to  depicting  it  upon  her  unregarded 
countenance.  Rut  one  night  it  occurred 
to  her  that  since  her  face  made  no  dif- 
ference to  any  one  concerned,  she  might 
as  well  give  it  a  rest. 

So  with  the  begging-letter  writer  who 
desires  to  be  up-to-date.  No  one  is  any 
longer  looking  at  him  as  an  individual, 
he  is  simply  a  part  of  a  scientific  mecha- 
nism. He  may  doff  the  trappings  of 
woe,  for  all  that  is  required  of  him  is 
to  furnish  the  facts  of  his  needs  as  un- 
emotionally as  possible.  One  by  one  this 
remorseless  mechanism  has  discarded 
the  graces  of  the  earlier  age  of  senti- 
ment. And  alas,  the  end  is  not  yet !  Un- 
less the  begging-letter  writer  relinquishes 
all  the  glowing  details  which  the  entirely 
commercialised  philanthropist  now  re- 
gards as  inconsistent,  indefinite,  exag- 
gerated, and  insincere,  the  next  denuda- 
tion   is   already    threatened.      The    phi- 


lanthropist will  strike.  He  will  not  cease 
to  give,  for  he  has  found  that  in  no  way 
can  he  come  before  the  public  so  impor- 
tantly and  so  satisfactorily.  But  he  will 
no  longer  confine  himself  to  one  unsym- 
pathetic secretary  to  read  his  begging-let- 
ters. Rather  will  he  pool  his  issues  in  a 
syndicate  of  secretaries.  Such  a  Bureau 
of  Appeals  has  already  been  suggested 
bv  Mrs.  Harriman.  Let  it  but  be  estab- 
lished,  and  alas!  the  technique  of  the 
begging-letter  will  undergo  a  still  more 
radical  and  prosaic  change.  Indeed,  the 
writing  of  one  would  no  longer  be  an  art 
at  all.  Fancy  how  much  artistry  would 
be  made  null  and  worse  than  void  by  the 
receipt  in  the  return  mail  of  Mrs.  Har- 
riman's  model  letter  from  this  stultify- 
ing bureau.  **Dear  Madam — We  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  respec- 
tive fifty  letters  to  the  following  peo- 
ple, ct  cetera.'' 
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BY  GELET T  BURGESS 


O  Scribes,  I  would  call  your  attention 

In  this  little  metrical  plea 
(If  I  can  without  causing  dissension) 

To  a  fault  that  I  fain  you  would  flee. 

I  am  willing  you  all  should  be  free, 
And  write  as  you  please  to,  alway; 

But  refrain,  Oh,  I  beg  on  my  knee. 
From  your  "Art  with  a  capital  A !" 


Now,  it  may  not  be  Art  that  you  mention. 

But  Bosh  with  a  capital  B ; 
But  I  visit  with  like  reprehension 

All  Chestnuts  with  capital  C. 

They  are  damned  w^th  a  capital  D; 
For  gone,  ever  gone  is  the  day 

When  readers  will  welcome  with  glee 
Your  old  "Art  with  a  capital  A !" 


So  I  beg  you'll  retire  with  a  pension 
The  phrase  that  you  all  will  agree 

Has  become  but  a  dreary  convention — 
It  is  trite  (with  a  lower-case  T). 

And  the  "common  or  garden" — passe. 
Like  the  motor  that  "climbed  up  a  tree, 
Tis  a  Bromide,  Oh,  take  it  from  me. 

Your  old  "Art  with  a  capital  A !" 


E.  Ferber  (just  think  of  it!),  she, 
Dicky  Davis  and  Chester — all  three 
Are  the  culprits  inspiring  this  lay; 
Poor  old  "Art  with  a  capital  A !" 


DUST  AND  DREAM 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

Even  as  rust 

Hides  the  sword's  gleam. 
So  earth's  dull  dust 

Obscures  heaven's  dream. 

Yet  do  I  trust 

Death's  hour  supreme ; 
For,  being  dust, 

I  shall  live  the  dream ! 


SOME  MODERN  AMERICAN  ETCHERS 


BY  CLEVELAND  PALMER 


N  an  anonymous  arti- 
cle entitled  "L'Eau- 
forte  est  a  la  mode," 
which  appeared  in  the 
Revue  Anecdotique  for 
April,  1862,  Charles 
Baudelaire  wrote  as  fol- 


lows: 


,  Quite  recenilyr  a  young  American  artist, 
M.  Whistler,  exhibited  at  the  Martinet  gallery 

a  series  of  subtle  etchings,  as  spontaneous  as 
improvisation  and  inspiration,  representing  the 
banks  of  the  Thamei;:  marvellous  confused 
masses  of  rigging,  yards  and  cordage;  a  chaos 
of  fogs,  furnaces  and  corkscrew  spirals  of 
■tnoke;  the  poetry,  profound  and  complicated, 
of  a  vast  capital. 

Although  Whistler  was  by  no  means 
the  first  American  etcher,  and  although 
the  Thames  series,  executed  in  1859,  was 
not  the  first  work  from  his  hand,  the  his- 
tory of  American  etching  as  a  branch  of 
the  great  modern  art  of  the  aqua-fortist, 
may  be  said  to  date  from  this  recognition 
of  the  young  man  who  became  the  mas- 
ter, by  the  print-loving  French  poet,  the 
discoverer  and  champion  of  Charles 
Meryon. 

Yet  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  later 
that  there  was  any  active  or  widespread 
awakening  of  interest  in  etching  on 
American     soil.       Mrs.     Schuyler     van 


Rensselaer  gave  an  account  of  this  awak- 
ening in  her  article  on  "American  Etch- 
ers," which  appeared  in  The  Century 
Magazine  in  1^3.  Our  representative 
etchers  then,  a  generation  ago,  were  the 
ten  Americans  who  had  just  been  elected 
members  of  the  newly  organised  English 
"Society  of  Etchers."  They  were  Mrs. 
Thomas  Moran  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Moran,  Farrer,  Falconer,  Swain  Gifford, 
James  Smillie,  Bellows.  Parrish,  F.  S. 
Church,  and  Frank  Duveneck.  Mr.  Pen- 
nell  had  already  attracted  attention  by 
his  sketches  of  old  Philadelphia,  but  Otto 
H,  Bacher  and  Charles  .A.  Piatt  could 
still  be  passed  over  with  briefest  men- 
tion as  promising  youngsters,  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  score  of  others, 
most  of  whom  are  now  as  completely 
forgotten  as  the  obscure  pioneers  of 
the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Reviewing  her  article  only  a  little  more 
than  three  years  later.  Mrs.  van  Rensse- 
laer herself  declared  that  it  read  like  "a 
chapter  of  ancient  history."  Alreadv.  in 
that  brief  intervening  space  of  time, 
rapid  progress  had  been  made.  Several 
men  now  displayed  such  marked  supe- 
riority that  the  field  became  narrowed, 
and  many  names  on  her  earlier  list  be- 
came clearly  negligible.  In  the  exhibi- 
tion held  in  \ew  York  in  the  winter  of 
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1885-86,  Parrish  and  Piatt  carried  off  the 
honours  between  them,  according  to  her 
statement.  The  pairing  is  suggestive, 
because  it  throws  into  relief  the  contrast 
between  old  tendencies  and  new  that  w^as 
beginning  to  present  itself.  Parrish  re- 
mains to-day  the  principal  representative 
of  the  older  school,  with  its  pictorial 
ideals  and  painstaking  methods.  It  was 
of  him  that  the  late  Frederick  Keppel 
used  to  tell  how  Seymour  Haden,  when 
shown  one  of  Parrish's  large  and  intri- 
cate plates,  exclaimed :  "That  young  man 
does  not  know  what  the  sense  of  fatigue 
in  making  a  picture  is !" 

Such  a  remark  constitutes  a  serious 
criticism  of  the  work  of  an  artist.  For, 
to  be  made  conscious,  in  viewing  a  pic-, 
ture,  of  the  effort  involved  in  its  execu- 
tion, is  to  experience  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  the  pleasure  derived  from  it. 
And  this  is  particularly  true  of  an  etch- 
ing, the  very  essence  of  which  should  be 
ease  and  spontaneity.  Few  things  are 
finer  in  their  wav  than  some  of  Parrish's 
carefully  wrought  skies.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  even  finer  skies  have  been 
created  with  far  fewer  lines — ^and  even 
without  any  lines  at  all! — and  so  his 
method  must  be  declared  inferior.  It  is, 
howxver,  the  method  adopted  by  nearly 
all  etchers  at  the  beginning,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  the  fine  response  of  the 
young  American  etcher  of  to-day,  Mr. 
Ernest  D.  Roth,  who,  when  expostulated 
with  for  his  over-elaboration  and  excess 
of  detail,  replied  that  he  would  begin 
to  leave  things  out  when  he  was  sure  that 
he  was  able  to  put  them  in.  Even  Whist- 
ler began  in  the  same  way,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  the  only  modern  etcher  w^ho  can  be 
thought  of  as  having  displayed  remark- 
able selective  power  in  his  first  plates  is 
the  Frenchman,  Lalanne. 

The  only  trouble  with  Parrish,  there- 
fore, was  that  he  never  entirely  "grew 
up'*  in  this  respect,  and  continued  all  his 
life  making  fine,  imaginative,  but  some- 
what overcharged  plates.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  Mrs.  van  Rensselaer  awarded 
the  palm  to  his  younger  rival,  Piatt, 
whose  accomplishment  in  "the  great  art 
of  omitting  ...  is  what  gave  his  prints 
their  simplicity,  their  harmony,  their 
breadth  and  unity  of  effect — what  made 
h  iiTipossible  to  pick  flaws  in  them  as  we 


could  in  the  more  poetical  and  fervid 
work  of  Mr.  Parrish." 

Yet,  whatever  the  differences  between 
them,  these  two  men  then  stood  together 
as  equally  representative  of  what  still  re- 
mained, at  that  period,  a  characteristic 
trait  of  American  etching,  namely,  its 
fondness  for  native  subjects.  So  far 
only  a  few,  even  of  the  younger  men,  had 
gone  abroad  to  study  with  Whistler,  and 
to  emulate  him  in  the  sketching  of  V^ene- 
tian  canal  scenes  and  palaces.  Chief 
among  these  were  Bacher  and  Duveneck, 
who  thus  became  the  pioneers  of  a  whole 
army  of  American  etchers  since  then. 
These  have  made  the  city  on  the  Lagoon 
their  Mecca  and,  so  far  as  subject  is  con- 
cerned, our  modern  school  might  almost 
as  well  be  styled  the  "Venetian"  as  the 
"American."  Venice  is  indeed  the  etch- 
ers' paradise,  their  siren  mistress ;  and  so 
potent  is  her  spell  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  them,  on  returning  to  their 
native  land,  not  to  see  and  interpret  this 
in  terms  of  her  beauty.  Thus  Mr.  Pen- 
nell's  first  exclamation  as,  sailing  up  the 
harbour,  he  saw  New  York  after  a  long 
absence,  during  which  the  tall  forms  of 
her  skyscraping  structures  had  risen  like 
the  towers  of  a  dream  town,  is  said  to 
have  been :  "It  is  as  beautiful  as  Venice !" 
And  the  series  of  New  Ydrk  plates  that 
he  subsequently  produced  are  perhaps  to 
be  regarded  less  as  literal  statements  of 
fact  than  as  so  many  gorgeous  romantic 
fancies  woven  out  of  his  golden  Italian 
memories.  , 

It  was  in  1884  that  Mr.  Pennell  first 
went  abroad,  and  that  he  first  began  fully 
to  find  himself.  Since  then  his  career 
as  an  etcher  has  been  one  unbroken  series 
of  successes.  None  of  our  other  roving 
"knights  of  the  needle"  has  travelled  so 
extensively  throughout  Europe,  or  pic- 
tured the  romantic  aspects  of  so  many 
old  world  shrines.  He  has  thus  been  the 
most  popular  of  our  etchers,  while  his 
cleverness  in  recording  his  impressions 
has  delighted  connoisseurs  and  collectors 
of  prints  all  the  world  over.  The  late 
Frederick  Keppel,  after  Whistler's  death, 
proclaimed  Mr.  Pennell  the  greatest  liv- 
ing American  etcher.  He  is  the  etcher 
par  excellence — one,  that  is  to  say,  who 
draws  directly  on  the  plate  without  pre- 
liminary  studies.     Mr.  Keppel  tells,   in 
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one  of  his  articles,  how  Mr.  Pennell 
"chooses  his  place  in  the  crowded  street, 
and  stands  there  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
rush  of  the  passers  by  or  by  the  idlers 
who  stand  and  stare  at  him  or  at  his 
work.  Taking  quick  glances  at  the  scene 
he  is  depicting,  he  rapidly  draws  his  lines 
with  the  etching-needle  upon  the  copper 
plate  which  he  holds  in  his  other  hand, 
and,  what  seems  to  me  an  astonishing 
tour  de  force,  he  never  hesitates  one  in- 
stant in  selecting  the  exact  spot  on  his 
plate  where  is  he  about  to  draw  some  vi- 


tal line  of  the  picture."  Of  late  years 
Mr.  Pennell  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
turn  from  etching  to  lithography — always 
a  favourite  alternative  medium  with  him, 
however — in  order,  no  doubt,  to  be  able  to 
work  upon  a  greater  scale  in  his  depiction 
of  those  scenes  of  modem  engineering 
and  industry  in  which  he  delights,  and 
of  which  his  Panama  Canal  views,  only 
just  published,  are  so  far  his  most  am- 
bitious interpretation — artistic  documents 
of  the  highest  historic  value. 

Of    Mr.    Pennell's    association    with 
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Whistler  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here 
further  than  to  remark  that,  in  spite  of 
its  closeness,  the  younger  man  has  re- 
mained himself  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Indeed,  individuality  has  always  been  a 
striking  trait  among  American  etchers, 
and  never  more  than  at  the  present  day. 
The  last  decade  or  two  have  been  particu- 
larly important  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican etching;  and  even  if  there  are  not 
now  actually  more  men  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  art,  or  a  greater 
number  of  genuine  artists  among  them 
than  at  any  time  since  Mrs.  van  Rensse- 
laer wrote  her  article,  there  has  unques- 
tionably been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  employ  etching  idio- 
matically as  a  vehicle  for  intimate,  indi- 
vidual, expression.  First  among  these  in 
point  of  seniority  must  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Donald -Shaw  MacLaughlan,  a  native  of 
Boston,  whose  arrival  was  first  heralded 
by  the  French  critics,  and  notably  by  M. 
Octave  Uzanne.  Mr.  MacLaughlan,  who, 
like  Mr.  Pennell,  has  travelled  exten- 
sively, has  .shown  a  special  fondness  for 
massive  architectural  subjects,  which  he 
handles  with  marked  constructive  power. 


and  a  feeling  for  decorative  arrangement. 
His  representations  are  always  vigorous 
and  original,  but  he  carries  the  directness 
and  suggestive  force  of  his  method  to  a 
point  where  his  work  seems  ugly  to  many 
critics.  And  it  may'be  admitted  that,  in 
the  system  of  peculiar  short  strokes  or 
dashes  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
render  certain  textjires  and  vibrations  of 
light,  he  does  occasionally  achieve  an  ef- 
fect comparable  to  the  hairy  coat  of 
some  animal  I 

M.  Octave  Uzanne  assigns  Mr.  Mac- 
Laughlan to  "the  mastery  of  Meryon"; 
but  much  closer  to  that  great  French 
artist  comes  Mr.  Herman  A.  Webster, 
one  of  the  youngest  of  modern  American 
etchers,  and  one  of  the  very  best  to-day. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Webster  was 
at  New  Haven,  making  illustrations  for 
the  Yale  Record.  Then  he  served  a  two 
years'  apprenticeship  on  his  father's  pa- 
per, the  Record-Herald,  of  Chicago. 
Now  he  lives  and  works  in  Paris,  al- 
though, as  the  last  series  of  his  plates^ — 
studies  of  old  Frankfort — shows,  he  can 
occasionally  desert  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
for  other  scenes  and  subject  matter.    He 
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has  even  returned  to  this  country  and, 
following  the  example  of  Mr.Penncll,left 
his  record  of  New  York's  skyscrapers 
in  the  plate  entitled  "Cortlandt  Street." 
But  it  is  with  the  old  quarters  and  old 
buildings  of  Paris  that  he  is  still  chiefly 
associated.  A  lover  of  pure  line,  he 
shows  in  his  work  a  refinement,  even  a 
fastidiousness,  of  romantic  sentiment, 
suggested,  at  least  in  the  same  way,  by 
no  other  American  etcher.  Certainly 
there  is  none  whose  prints  are  more  ea- 
gerly sought  to-day  by  American  collec- 
tors— ^and  not  only  1^  Americans,  either 
—or  whose  development  is  being  watched 
with  more  hopeful  interest  by  critics  and 
lovers  of  the  art  everywhere.  Lately  he 
has  tried  his  hand  at  landscape  subjects, 
and  his  first  experiments  in  this  new  field 
demonstrate  his  susceptibility  to  other 
influences  than  that  of  Meryon — notably 
to  that  of  .■\uguste  Lepere,  as  well  as  of 
the  classic  landscape  school  of  French 
etching. 

Less  accomplished  technically  than  Mr. 
Webster,   yet   of   scarcely   less   promise 


for  the  future,  is  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Roth. 
Though  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Mr.  Roth  has 
spent  practically  all  his  life  in  this  coun- 
try except  when  he  has  travelled  and 
studied  abroad  in  the  interest  of  his  art. 
Most  of  his  best  work  has  been  done  in 
Florence  and  Venice — especially  the  for- 
mer— and  he  has  treated  in  both  places 
many  of  the  classical  etching  subjects, 
but  always  in  an  exceedingly  personal 
and  original  manner.  Mr.  Roth  is  seldom 
satisfied  with  the  merely  picturesque  as- 
pect of  things,  and  never  strives  after  ef- 
fect. His  etchings,  like  the  "Grim  Flor- 
ence," here  reproduced,  are  profound 
psychological  studies,  as  it  were,  of  the 
buildings  which  he  scrutinises  in  every 
crack  and  crevice  for  the  occult  secret  of 
their  expression.  Hence  the  almost 
Leonardo-like,  enigmatic  note  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  backs  of  these  sinister 
old  palaces ;  and  hence,  too,  as  Mr.  Frank 
Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  has  pointed  out  in  a 
sjinpathetic  study  of  Mr.  Roth's  work,  a 
certain  tendency  to  overcharge  his  plate 
with  detail.    The  fault  is  not  ^  (gt-KA^  ^swt. 
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under  the  circumstances,  and  criticism 
of  him  on  this  score  led  to  the  wise  re- 
joinder quoted  above.  In  the  conscien- " 
tious  and  painstaking  seriousness  of  his 
method  Mr.  Roth  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  earlier  American  etchers.  And  if,  in 
recent  years,  there  has  crept  into  Amer- 
kao.  etching  some  excess  of  that  impres- 
sionistic spirit  which,  while  proper  to  the 
art,  can  become  too  easy  a  short  cut  for 
the  ignorance  of  the  young  etcher,  the 
example  of  this  thoughtful  student  helps 
point  the  way  to  the  surer  paths  of 
progress. 

In  turning  from  Mr,  Roth  to  Mr.  Cad- 
wallader  Washburn,  we  encounter  the 
veritable  knight-errant  of  etching  in 
America  to-day.  Not  that  the  adventures 
of  this  passionate  amateur  of  sun -bathed 
Southern  architecture  have  carried  him 
farther  afield  than  others  of  his  fellows, 
but  they  have  got  him  info  more  tight 
places.  His  chosen  ground  for  several 
years  now  has  been  Mexico,  where  he  has 
executed  many  plates  of  churches  and  ca- 
thedrals. Making  his  headquarters  at 
Cuemavaca,  he  has  spent  months  in  cx- 
pSoiting  the  architectural  treasures  of  the 


surrotlnding  country.  But  the  political 
unrest  and  active  rebellion  in  many  of 
the  Mexican  provinces  have  of  late  great- 
ly interfered  with  this  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable occupation.  In  the  spring  of  1911 
he  was  even  compelled  to  evacuate  Cu- 
emavaca, To  quote  from  the  account  of 
his  experiences  which  he  contributed  to 
The  Print-Collector' s  Quarterly,  the  time 
came  "when  regretful  Prudence  raised 
her  warning  finger,  and  the  Lares  and 
Penates  of  a  two  years'  sojourn  were  hur- 
riedly assembled  and  gathered  into  boxes 
for  speedy  departure.  That  the  depart- 
ure ultimately  became  a  flight  made  the 
contents  of  the  said  boxes  no  less  desir- 
able in  the  eyes  of  their  owner. 

"Sad  was  the  fate  of  the  too  optimisti- 
cal botanical  scientist  who  gladly  leased 
the  vacated  Cuernavaca  home,  to  be  the 
first  victim  of  a  rebel  attack  within  a  few 
weeks ! 

"After  that  even  the  comparative  se- 
curity of  the  City  of  Mexico  lost  its  ap- 
peal, and  I  was  happy  and  greatly  re- 
lieved when  Vera  Cruz  was  safely 
reached  and  I  saw  the  fruits  of  my  two 
years'  work,  including  canvases  and  fifty 
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copperplates,  safely  deposited  on  the 
stanch  deck  of  the  good  ship  Merida." 

But  his  troubles  were  not  to  end  even 
there.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May 
the  ship  became  involved  in  a  collision, 
went  to  the  bottom,  and  Mr.  Washburn, 
barely  escaping  with  his  life,  lost  every- 
thing else. 

Undiscoii  raged  by  these  sad  but  excit- 
ing experiences,  Mr.  Washburn  has  since 
returned  to  Mexico,  where,  from  last  ac- 
counts, he  is  still  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  the  revolutionists,  and  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  re-enter  Cuernavac'a. 

With  these  few  brief  notes  we  have  by 
no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  modem 
American  etchers  of  note,  as  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  will  show:  but  the 
limitations  of  this  article  preclude  any 
but  briefest  mention  of  some  of  those  who 
are  left.  Of  these,  Mr.  J.  Andre  Smith 
has  usually  preferred  American  subjects, 
going  to  Connecticut  for  the  motives  of 
many  of  his  plates,  like  Mr.  George  Sen- 
seney,  who  introduces  the  novelty  of 
printing  in  two  or  more  colours.  An  extra 
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colour,  or  perhaps  only  a  touch  of  China 
white,  is  also  sometimes  added  by  Mr. 
Addison  S.  Millar  in  his  poetic  renditions 
of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  land- 
scape, which  he  is  fond  of  showing  in 
times  of  storm  or  by  moonlight.  Mr. 
Winslow  etches  abroad  for  the  most  part, 
in  France  and  in  England,  while  Mr.  De- 
ville,  a  New  York  architect,  has  explored 
that  city  for  many  of  his  subjects.  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Manley,  one  of  the  early 
school  of  American  etchers,  has  recently 
returned  to  the  exercise  of  the  art, 
though  to  his  prints  collectors  will  prefer 
his  beautiful  landscape  drawings  in  char- 
coal or  in  pencil.  Canada  has  produced 
an  etcher  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gagnon, 
while  one  of  the  youngest  recruits  to  the 
ranks  of  copper-plate  artists,  Mr.  H.  K. 
Eby,  is  also  a  native  of  the  Dominion, 

.And  still  the  list  is  not  exhausted. 
Enough  names  have  been  mentioned, 
however,  to  show  that  the  art  of  etch- 
ing is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  few 
practitioners  on  this  continent,  but  what 
it    has    ever    been    from    the    time    of 
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its  revival  in  France  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  fa- 
vourite medium  of  expression  for  those 
artists  who  have  not  only  something  to 
say,  but  a  highly  individual  way  of  say- 
ing it.  It  is  because  art  is  in  an  exceed- 
ingly healthy  condition  to-day  in  America 


that  etching  flourishes  on  our  soil,  and  it 
is  only  as  formalism  and  lack  of  origi- 
nality creep  in  (as  they  are  bound  to 
some  day,  we  suppose),  that  we  may 
look  for  any  diminution  of  activity,  or 
falling  oflF  in  vital,  interesting  expres- 
sion, in  this  attractive  field. 
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WITH  DRAWINGS  BY  IDA  PROPER 


N  his  essay  on  Fontaine- 
bleau  Stevenson  writes: 
**If  anywhere  about  that 
wood  you  meet  my  airy 
bantling,  greet  him  with 
tenderness.  He  was  a 
pleasant  lad,  though  now 
abandoned.*'  The  merry  Imp,  which 
Stevenson  liked  to  imagine  he  left  be- 
hind him  with  his  youth  in  the  forest,  will 
not  be  met  at  the  Palace,  nor  yet  at  the 
double-starred  caravansary  across  the 
way.  But  rather  you  will  find  him  at 
Siron's,  the  old  inn  in  Barbizon,  where 
a  fellow  could  stay  and  "not  pay  a  stiver 
for  a  year,"  or  at  the  equally  hospitable 
Madame  Chevillon's  in  Grez  on  the  other 
side  of  the  waving  tree-tops.  He  will 
be  found  beyond  a  doubt  at  the  great 
gorge  of  Franchard,  where  he  will  lead 
you  as  straight  as  one  of  the  little  blue 
arrows,  which  everywhere  in  the  forest 
point  the  way.  For  Franchard  and  the 
legend  of  the  hermit  and  the  buried  treas- 
ure gave  Stevenson  the  title  for  one  of 
his  Tiappiest  stories,  The  Treasure  of 
franchard,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  Grez. 

Grez-sur-Loing  is  one  of  the  many  ar- 
tist-haunted villages  fringing  the  Fon- 
tainebleau  forest,  where  Stevenson  spent 
some  Acadian  hours  as  a  young  man, 
and  met  Mrs.  Stevenson  at  Chevillon's 
Inn.  But  you  must  go  to  Grez  to  appre- 
ciate The  Treasure  of  Franchard,  and 
you  must  read  the  story  perhaps  to  ap- 
preciate Grez.     Mr.  Low,  who  was  one 


of  Stevenson's  companions  in  the  Fon- 
tainebleau  days,  has  said  he  does  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  him  in  that 
time  busy  with  a  note  book  and  pencil. 
But  when  you  go  to  Grez  you  realise 
how  faithfully  Stevenson  has  described  it 
in  his  story,  and  with  what  affection. 

The  ''indefatigable''  birds  still  turn 
and  flicker  around  the  old  church  tower, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  cottages,  looks 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  big  brown  hen, 
surrounded  by  its  cuddling  brood  of 
chickens.  Only  a  modern  tiled  roof  or 
two,  among  those  of  "an  ancient  ruddy 
brown"  which  he  describes,  protrude  to 
spoil  the  picture.  And  these  fairly 
squeak  with  newness.  But  otherwise 
everything  is  as  Stevenson  describes  it. 
All  is  as  right  as  right  can  be :  the  bridge 
with  its  many  arches,  "long  suffering" 
bridge  he  calls  it,  because  so  many  artists 
have  painted  it;  the  ruined  castle,  and 
the  little  river  that  runs  by  the  garden 
ends  of  the  houses. 

Dr.  Desprez  in  the  story  of  The  Treas- 
dire  of  Franchard  explains  to  the  dead 
mountebank's  boy  whom  he  adopts,  that 
the  little  river  is  "our  bath,  our  fish- 
pond, our  natural  system  of  drainage." 
He  should  have  added  "our  laundry." 
For  the  sound  of  tlie  washerwomen's 
paddles  comes  up  distinctly  from  the 
river,  borne  on  a  breeze  fragrant  with 
jasmine?  rose?  Xo,  none  of  these,  but 
the  malodorous  water  known  as  Javelle, 
which  the  women  unpoetically  use  to  as- 
sist their  laving. 
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There  was  a  history  of  Grez,  but  the 
schoolmaster  had  it  and  he  was  away. 
The  schoohiiaster  must  have  been  at 
home  when  Stevenson  was  there.  Dr. 
Desprez,  standing  on  the  hill  with  the 
boy,  philosopliically  discourses  on  the 
past  glories  of  the  little  town  now  dwin- 
dled to  a  toy.  He  tells  the  wondering 
Jean-Marie  of  the  time  when  Grez  was 
a  walled  city,  thriving,  full  of  furred 
burgesses  and  men  in  armour;  how  a 
thousand  chimneys  ceased  smoking  at  the 
curfew  call,  and  gihbets  stood  at  the  gate 
as  thick  as  scarecrows.  Then  the  Eng- 
lish wars  came,  which  <lestroyed  the 
hermitage  of  Franchard  in  the  forest  as 
well  as  Grez.  Gretz — as  it  was  written 
then — was  taken,  sacked  and  burned; 
and  its  ruins  were  a  quarry  to  serve  the 
growth  of  rivals. 
"The  stones  of 
Gretz  are  now  erect 
along  the  streets  of 
Nemours." 

And  now  this 
once  thriving  citv  is 
a  village  of  five  or 
six  hundred  people 
and  boasts,  as 
Stevenson  says  onlj ' 
a  mill,  an  ancient 
church,  a  r  u  i  n  e  1 
castle,  and  a  bridge 
of  many  arches. 
The  mill  is  Hulay, 
just  beyond,  "at  the  end  of  the  world," 
as  the  peasants  quaintly  call  the  part 
of  the  river  where  the  dam  makes 
an  impasse  for  the  boats.  Once  there 
were  six  mills  in  Grez,  and  Fontaine- 
blean  sent  its  grain  here.  The  church  is 
Notre  Dame's,  of  course.  All  churches 
are  Our  Lady's  in  France,  but  this  one 
is  also  Saint  Laurent's.  It  is  more  pic- 
turesque from  the  outside  than  within, 
where  dampness  oozes  greenly  through 
the  walls,  and  the  choir  brother,  instruct- 
ing the  handful  of  little  boys,  entiines 
through  his  nose  most  sweetly.  Only  the 
tower  and  a  few  scraps  of  wall  remain 
of  the  castle,  which  was  the  Chateau  de 
la  Reine  Blanche. 

But  the  bridge — four,  five,  perhaps 
seven  hundred  years  old,  is  Grez's  chief 
remaining  glory,  and  most  captivated 
Stevenson's  humorous  fancy.    "There  is 


in  France  scenery  incomparable  for  ro- 
mance and  harmony."  he  writes,  "yet  the 
artist  remains  faithful  to  Fontainebleau, 
to  the  eternal  bridge  at  Grez."  The 
bridge,  "anonymously  famous,"  he  calls 
it,  "beaming  on  the  incurious  from  the 
walls  of  a  hundred  exhibitions.  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  Salon ;  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  Academy ;  I  have  seen  it  in  the  last 
French  Exhibition.  Long  -  suffering 
bridge!  And  if  you  visit  Grez  to-mor- 
row, you  shall  find  another  generation 
camped  at  the  bottom  of  Chevillon's  gar- 
den, under  their  white  umbrellas,  and 
doggedly  painting  it  again." 

Grez  has  changed  since  Stevenson  first 
made  its  acquaintance  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five.  A  letter  written  to  his 
mother  telling  of  spending  some  days 
there  is  dated  1875. 
It  wasn't  exactly 
filled  with  furred 
burgesses  then,  but 
it  was  overrun  with 
men  in  queer  armour 
— artists  with  all 
their  painting  para- 
phernalia of  colour- 
box,  canvas  and 
easel;  and  young 
men,  like  Stevenson, 
with  taste  for  ec- 
centric costume. 
"There  is  something 
to  do  in  Grez,"  he 
writes  to  his  mother,  "and  something  to 
do  is  a  great  enemy  to  joy."  He  de- 
scribes the  boating  and  bathing  and  other 
gentle  distractions  of  the  river,  and  longs 
for  the  solemn  groves  and  uneventful 
hours  of  Barbizon — Barbizon  where  now 
the  honk  of  the  tourist's  motor  is  most 
persistent,  and  the  whir  of  the  American 
reaper  drowns  the  bell  of  the  Angelus. 

In  the  essay  on  Fontainebleau,  Steven- 
son tells  of  the  infinite  pains  and  tact  it 
takes  to  found  a  painting  colony,  and 
how  a  little  will  undo  the  labour  of  years. 
First  of  all,  the  inn-keeper  has  to  be 
educated.  He  has  to  be  taught  the  les- 
son of  unlimited  credit,  and  to  welcome 
as  a  favoured  guest  a  young  gentleman 
in  a  greasy  coat  with  little  baggage  be- 
yond a  paint-box  and  a  canvas ;  who  may 
eat  and  drink  heartily  and  even  borrow, 
and  yet  "not  pay  a  stiver  for  a  year," 
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Stevenson  tells  of  the  two  penniless 
painters  at  Chevillnn's,  whose  nice  moral 
code  peniiitted  tliem  to  eat  and  drink 
their  fill,  but  who  drew  a  sharp  moral 
line  at  serviettes.  Although  Madame 
Chevillon  urged,  they  sternly  denied 
themselves  napkins.  Moreover,  napkins 
are  extra. 

But  no'sooner  are  the  preliminary  diffi- 
culties overcome  of  educating  the  inn- 
keeper, Stevenson  tells — out  of  his  own 
experience — than  fresh  perils  arise.  De- 
spite the  pains  the  painters  sometimes 
take  to  blacken  their  own  waters,  like 
the  cuttle-fish,  the  bourgeois  and  the 
tourist  arrive — more  than  ever  now  in 
this  day  of  the  automobile — and  with 
their  long  purses  »ndo  the  work  of  years. 
Prices  rise  and  credit  shortens.  Finally, 
"when  that  es.ientially  modern  institution, 
the  English  and  American  girl  student, 
walks  calmly  into 
the  favourite  inn.  as 
to  a  drawing-mom 
— the  painter  flees. 
'Not  here.  O  Apol- 
lo!' becomes  his 
song."  He  goes  on 
to  found  another 
colonv, 

"It's  t  h  e  begin- 
ning of  the  end,"  -i 
it  has  been  told, 
Stevenson  said  after  tlie  return  fi 
Inland  Voyage  in  1876,  when  a  friend 
met  him  in  Paris,  and  told  him  of  the 
American  woman  and  two  children  who 
had  walked  into  Chevillon's  at  Grez  dur- 
ing his  absence.  The  words  were  pro- 
phetic. He  fled,  but  only  to  follow  the 
fair  invader,  even  as  far  as  California. 
And  it  was  the  end  of  his  youth  and  care- 
free days  in  the  forest. 

It  was  along  "that  green  breezy  valley 
of  the  Loing."  with  his  "ready-made 
trousers  fluttering  about  his  spindle 
shanks."  that  Stevenson  made  the  walk- 
ing tour  with  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  and 
wore  the  "ill-inspired"  costume  he  de- 
scribes with  such  humorous  gusto  in  the 
epilogue  to  The  Inland  Voyage,  which  led 
to  his  being  "suspect"  everywhere,  and 
to  his  final  arrest  and  half  hour  in  jail 
at  Chatillon. 

Madame  Chevillon,  who  is  still  living, 
alleges  to  remember  very  well  this  "ill- 
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inspired"  costume  o  f  Stevenson's. 
"Tres  drole."  she  called  it.  They  were 
artists,  were  they  not?  And  she  lold  of 
the  jacket  and  queer  cap  embroidered 
with  gold,  quite  as  Stevenson  himself  de- 
scribes them. 

"The  -Arelhusa  was  unwisely  dressed," 
he  says  in  the  Epilogue.  "He  is  no  pre- 
cisian in  attire;  but,  by  all  accounts,  he 
was  never  so  ill-inspired  as  on  that 
tramp.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  smoking- 
cap  of  Indian  work,  the  gold  lace  pitifully 
frayed  and  tarnished."  Moreover,  he 
adds  th.1t  his  face  was  not  like  the  faces 
of  happier  mortals,  a  certificate.  "He  is 
actually  denied  admittance  at  Monte 
Carlo !"  .'Xnyway,  at  Chatiilon-sur-Loire, 
a  gendarme  culled  him  like  a  wayside 
flower,  and  he  languished  in  jail,  a  long 
half  hour,  until  the  Cigarette  arrived, 
dressed  "not  with  neatness  merely  but 
elegance."  unblush- 
ingly  claimed  him  as 
comrade,  and  se- 
cured his  release, 

Madame  Chevil- 
lon's version  of  the 
affair  is  that  Steven- 
son and  a  friend 
— O  '  M  e  a  r  a  she 
thought,  but  Simp- 
son was  the  Cigarette 
of  the  walking  tour 
■arrived  from 
Rarbizon,  and  spent  only  one  night  at 
Grez.  setting  out  the  next  morning  on  a 
petit  tour.  .\t  Chatillon.  where  they  were 
arrested, they  referred  to  Madame  Chevil- 
lon at  Grez. 

Madame  Chevillon,  who  is  now  an  old 
woman,  no  longer  conducts  the  hotel. 
Perhaps  this  should  be  told  to  her  credit, 
since  comfort  and  cleanliness  seem  to 
have  departed  along  with  its  ancient 
glory.  .\  cook  who  married  one  of  the 
daughters  now  runs  the  place: 

MATSOX  CHE\'ILLON 

J.\R[)IN'S    KT    ROSQUETS 

Bateaux  dc  Pcclie  et  dc  Promenade 
and  recently  added — 

G.\R.VGK  Pour  .^utomodii.es 

But  one  automobile  a  day  is  enough 
to  create  a  stir  at  Chevillon's.     Grez  is 
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off  the  automobile  route.  The  Nemours 
highway  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away ;  and 
at  Montigny,  the  road  to  Grez  makes  a 
sudden  sharp  turn,  at  ihe  Vanne  Rouge, 
up  a  steep  hill  on  which  the  church  is 
poised.  One  wonders  how  the  people 
get  to  the  church.  But  motorists,  for  the 
most  part,  are  incurious,  and  thrifty 
when  it  comes  to  tires,  and  keep  to  the 
travelled  road. 

Madame  Chevillon  lives  across  the 
street  from  the  hotel,  on  the  road  that 
leads  over  the  bridge — Rue  du  Vieux 
Pont.  She  is  past  seventy-five  years  old, 
but  still  has  a  remnant  of  good  looks. 
Her  faded  eyes  are  friendly  with  a  mix- 
ture of  shyness  and  flurried  importance. 
She  is  coiffed  in  the  coloured  handker- 
chief as  her  niece  had  prom- 
ised, and  wears  a  large 
coloured  check  gingham 
apron. 

Did  she  remember  Mr. 
Stevenson  who  bad  been 
in  Grez  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago? 

"M,  Steven-song!  Mais 
oui,"  and  the  daughter  and 
niece  who  ably  assisted  at 
the  interview  interrupted 
with  such  a  volley  of  violas 
and  tiens  that  the  old  wo- 
man herself  was  in  danger 
of  being  crowded  out  of  the 
conversation.  Ibit  she  re-  ^j,j,  kemou 
mem  be  red  Stevenson  be- 
yond a  doubt. 

Did  he  have  an  air  malade,  even  then? 

"Oh  bien  malade,"  she  replied.  One 
day  he  sat  in  the  dining-room,  with  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand,  comme  ga,  and 
did  not  eat  bis  defeuncr.  which  was  get- 
ting cold.  She  called  bis  attention  to  the 
fact,  for  it  is  necessary  to  eat  one's 
dejeiJmer.  is  it  not? 

"Pas  d'observation !"  he  replied,  just 
like  that,  quite  short.  Madame  Chevil- 
lon returned  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Stevenson  soon  followed  her.  He  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  said  he  was 
sorry  be  had  been  cross.  "Ce  ne  fail 
rien."  she  bad  replied;  she  knew  he  was 
making  des  reflexions.  She  di<l  not  want 
to  derange  bini,  oidy  il  faut  manger  one's 
dejeiiner.  n'est-ce  pas? 

"You  know  it  was  here  M.  Stevenson 


met  the  lady  he  niarrieil,"  she  volun- 
teered. "Madame  Osbourne!"  She  was 
in  Grez  with  her  two  children. 

She  would  also  see  if  she  could  find  a 
letter  she  bad  received  from  Stevenson 
in  Samoa.  It  seems  some  one,  for  whom 
he  made  himself  responsible,  had  left 
Chevillon's  with  an  impaid  board  bill. 
Stevenson  had  told  them  not  to  distress 
themselves,  that  he  would  personally  see 
that  they  got  their  money.  They  waited 
three  months,  and  then  invited  the 
friendly  offices  of  a  painter  at  Marlotte, 
who  was  going  to  Paris,  to  seek  Steven- 
son out  and  give  him  the  bill.  But  he 
was  not  there.  Finally,  after  many  years, 
a  letter  reached  him  in  Samoa,  and  he 
answered  immediately,  enclosing  the  en- 
tire  amount,  plus  eighty 
francs  for  interest. 

Then  Madame  Chevillon 
was  asked  about  The  Treas- 
ure of  Fraiicbard,  the  story 
of  the  mountebank  who 
died  in  the  stable-loft — 
Ten  tail  Ion's  the  place  be- 
comes in  the  story — and  the 
little  waif  he  le'ft  behind, 
who  was  adopted  by  Dr. 
Desprez  and  his  complacent 
spouse,  Anastasie. 

"Did  a  moiinteliank  ever 
die  there?"  Only  blank 
faces  met  the  query.  "No 
mountebank  had  died  in  the 
loft  there  over  the  stable 
across  the  way?"  "U — !  c'etait  U — !" 
and  the  two  yomiger  women  rose  to  their 
feet  in  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  dis- 
covery. As  for  Dr.  Pesprez.  there  was 
Docteiir  this  and  Docteur  that,  but  all 
had  had  plenty  of  children,  and  had  no 
need  to  adopt  a  boy. 

Yet  it  was  certain  that  some  one  had 
died  in  the  stable-loft.  He  was  a  poor 
painter.  But  only  the  day  before  he  died, 
he  had  told  the  Chcvillons  that  he  bad 
sold  a  picture  for  three  thousand  francs. 
He  paid  them  in  full.  Then  be  -^aid, 
"I  have  twelve  hundred  francs  remain- 
ing in  mv  pocket."  lie  was  taken  sick 
that  night  in  the  loft  above  the  stable. 
Here  the  daiigbter  got  up  to  illustrate 
how  her  husband  bad  appeared  in  the 
window  and  cried  for  ber  to  come.  She 
ran  across  the  yard  from  the  kitchen  and 
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found  her  husband  supporting  the  poor 
fellow  in  his  arms. 

After  he  died,  they  hunted  for  the 
twelve  hundred  francs.  If  they  did  not 
find  it,  his  relatives  would  think  they 
had  taken  it,  would  they  not?  They 
hunted  everywhere — in  all  his  pockets — 
but  could  find  nothing.  Finally,  in  a 
ragged  overcoat  hanging  on  a  nail  behind 
the  door,  they  found  an  old  dirty  en- 
velope, and  in  it  were  the  twelve  hun- 
dred francs,  exactly  as  he  had  said.  They 
sent  the  money  to  his  brother. 

An  interesting  narrative,  as  it  was  re- 
lated, even  if  it  did  not  have  anything  to 
do   with    The    Treasure   of   Fraiichard. 
No  wonder   Stevenson 
approved  of  this  storj  '' 

of  his,  especially  of  the 
character  of  Anastasie 
the  wife  of  Dr.  De 
prez.  In  a  letter  to 
Marcel  Schwob  1  e 
writes :  "Alors  vous  ie 
d  e  t  e  s  t  e  z  pas  n  e 
bonnes  femmes?  M 
je  les  deteste.  I  ha\e 
never  pleased  myself 
with  any  women  of 
mine,  save  two  char 
actcr  parts,  one  of  o!  1 
a  few  lines — the  Com 
less  of  Rosen  (in 
Prince    Otto)    and  .,X 

Madame  Desprez  in 
The  Treasure  of 
Franchard." 

Anastasie  is  de-  the 

scribed  as  a  stout 
brune,  with  smooth  cool  checks  and 
steady  brown  eyes.  .Anastasie  had  the 
placidity  of  a  contented  nun,  he  says,  but 
something  mundane  iu  her  nature  too, 
having  a  fondness  for  ovsters  and  old 
wine,  racy  novels  an<l  somewhat  IhjM 
pleasantries.  Adversity  passed  over  her 
like  a  summcr-clou<l.  we  arc  told.  The 
only  thing  that  could  stir  her  from  her 
contentment  was  the  hint  of  a  return  to 
Paris.  She  liked  the  flcshpots.  but  feared 
Egypt  for  one  of  her  husband's  gay 
proclivities,  and  the  mere  mention  of  the 
word  was  enough  to  put  her  in  a  blue 
fear.  So  it  was  the  threat  of  Paris  the 
doctor  used — "his  trusty  argument,  his 
Excalibur" — to  reconcile  Anastasie  to  the 
adoption  of  Jean- Marie. 


Stevenson  has  written  nothing  merrier 
than  the  scene,  when  Dr.  Desprez  having 
discovered  the  treasure  in  the  forest,  the 
earth-encrusted  flagons,  candlesticks  and 
patens  of  the  hermitage  of  Franchard, 
immediately  makes  lavish  expenditure 
and  fairy  plans  for  the  future.  They 
will  return  to  Paris,  of  course,  where  he 
is  to  be  a  Deputy  no  less,  and  Anastasie 
is  to  move  resplendent  in  diamonds. 

"But  you  will  not  be  a  Red?"  cried 
Anastasie  in  alarm.  "I  am  Left  Centre 
to  the  core,"  stoutly  replies  the  doctor, 
And  they  bow  and  pledge  each  other  over 
a  bottle  of  his  favourite  Hermitage  wine. 
Even  after  Jean-Marie  steals  the  treas- 
ure to  prevent  his  dear 
master's  return  to  the 
dreaded  Paris,  the 
d  o  c  to  r's  philosophy 
holds  good.  Some  of 
the  turtle  is  still  left, 
he  says — "the  most 
wholesome  of  delica- 
cies." He  has  a  new 
staff,  Anastasie  a  new 
dress,  and  Jean-Marie 
a  fashionable  new  kepi. 
"Besides  we  had  a 
glass  of  Hermitage 
last  night ;  the  glow 
still  suffuses  my 
my  ntemorj-.  I  was 
growing  positively  nig- 
gardly with  that'  Her- 
mitage, positively  nig- 
gardly." 

Stevenson  wrote  The 
Treasure  of  Fran- 
A  letter  to  Colvin  of 
this  date,  from  St.  ilarcel,  a  suburb 
of  Marseilles,  tells  that  he  is  at  work  on 
llie  story,  but  tliat  it  will  not  flow.  How 
well  it  flows,  however,  will  be  realised 
by  all  who  visit  Grcz.  His  descriptions 
of  the  little  town  and  the  bridge  and  the 
church  tower  and  the  birds  and  the  little 
rustling  river  filled  with  sedge  and  water 
lilies  are  almost  photographically  true. 

"I  have  always  had  a  fancy  to  be  a 
fish  in  the  summer.  Jean-Marie,  here  in 
the  Loing  beside  Grez."  the  doctor  says 
to  the  boy.  "I  should  lie  under  a  water- 
lily  and  listen  to  the  bells  which  must 
sound  most  delicately  down  below."  It 
is  a  fancy  that  will  please  all  who  have 
been  to  Grei.  o'cv  fet  x\n«  Vw^w^. 
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But  not  only  at  Grez  and  Barbizon  will 
you  meet  Stevenson's  "airy  bantling." 
Marlotte,  Moret,  Montigny,  Chailly-en- 
Biere,  Nemoursv  Cernay-la-Ville,  Bour- 
ron — he  knew  them  all,  "They  had  sent 
for  the  doctor  from  Bourron,"  are  the 
opening  words  of  The  Treasure  of  Fran- 
chard.  He  tramped  all  over  the  coun- 
try, through  the  forest,  back  and  forth 
from  Barbizon  to  Grez,  along  the  valleys  ' 
of  the  Loing  and  the  Loire,  and  over  the 
broad  white  highways.  "And  of  all  the 
noble  sweeps  of  roadway,  none  is  nobler 
on  a  windy  dusk,"  he  has  written,  "than 
the  highroad  to  Nemours  between  its  tall 
lines  of  talking  poplars." 

He  found  the  artist  life  more  to  his 
liking  than  studying  for  the  Scotch  bar. 
"Not  bad  for  the  Advocate,"  he  writes 
to  his  mother  after  telling  how  he  with 


his  cousin  "Bob"  tramped  the  twenty-five 
miles  from  Grez  to  Barbizon  in  a  very 
"creditable  thunder-storm,"  yet  is  not 
tired,  and  "very  glad  to  be  back  again 
in  this  dear  place,  and  smell  the  wet 
forest  in  the  morning."  To  Mrs.  Sit- 
well  he  also  writes  at  this  time  how  glad 
he  is  to  be  in  the  forest  all  day  in  the 
open  air,  and  how  he  "begins  to  go 
right,"  and  the  "forest  begins  to  work." 
"Et  ego  in  Arcadia  vixi,"  Stevenson 
writes  of  his  Fontainebleaii  days,  and  he 
urges  all  to  hasten  there  while  they  still 
are  young  enough.  And  to  young  artists 
especially  he  tells  that  if  they  only  get 
into  their  hearts  the  spirit  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  woods,  they  will  have 
gone  far  toward  undoing  the  evil  of  their 
sketches. 


E   CHURCH   AT  GREZ 


THE  COMEDY  OF  ATMOSPHERE 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


a  HERE  is  a  type  of  play 
Hwhose  purpose  is  not  so 
I  much  to  exhibit  charac- 
Bter  tliroiigh  action  as  to 
Se  X  h  i  b  i  t  environment 
Bthrough  character.     The 

Hplot  is  comparatively  im- 

mportant,  and  tlie  people  of  the  play 
are  less  interesting  on  their  own  account 
than  on  acconnt  of  the  social  atmosphere 
in  which  they  breathe  their  daily  breath. 
This  social  atmosphere  is  what  the  au- 
thor is  aiming  to  depict;  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  pnrpose,  he  may  even  dare 
to  sacrifice  the  all-but-tndispensable  ele- 
ment of  a  tense  and  vital  struggle  be- 
tween human  wills. 

It  is  ver>'  difficult  to  estimate  a  play 
of  this  abnormal  type  by  those  standards 
of  dramatic  criticism  which  have  been 
maintained  by  nearly  all  of  the  impor- 
tant commentators  from  Aristotle  down 
to  Brunetiere.  Aristotle  declared  that 
action  was  the  prime  essential  of  a  play, 
and  it  was  Brunetiere  who  insisted  that 
the  necessary  element  of  drama  was  a 
struggle  of  the  wills.  Yet  there  are 
surely  certain  plays  which  live  without 
these  definitions.  There  is,  in  Aristotle's 
sense,  no  action  in  Biiiity  PhUs  the 
Strings;  and,  for  two  acts  at  least,  there 
is  no  struggle  in  The  Miiid-thc-Paint 
Girl.  And  how,  by  either  of  these  stan- 
dards, can  the  academic  critic  measure 
such  a  piece  as  Man  and  Supermanf 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  latest  work,  entitled 
Fanny's  First  Play,  the  ultra- Aristotelian 
Mr,  Trotter  is  confronted  with  this  puz- 
zling question;  and  his  answer  is  the 
more  interesting  since  the  character  is 
designed  as  a  satire  of  the  author's 
friend,  Mr,  Arthur  Bingham  Walkley,  of 
the  London  Times.  Mr,  Trotter  an- 
swers tile  question  by  evading  it.  Of 
the  works  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  many  of  his 
emulators  he  simply  and  definitely  says : 
"They  are  not  plays."  He  is  willing  to 
consider  them  as  essays,  as  discussions, 
or  as  conversations;  hut  he  will  not  con- 
sider them  as  plays,  since  Aristotle  never 
saw  the  like  of  them.     But  this  view  of 


Mr.  Trotter's  seems  a  little  narrow. 
Surely  any  story  presented  by  actors  on 
a  stage,  which  interests  an  audience,  can- 
not be  denied  the  name  of  play :  one 
might  as  logically  look  a  lion  in  the  eyes 
and  tell  him  he  was  not  a  lion.  And  if 
only  an  action  that  is  motivated  by  a 
struggle  of  the  wills  can  be  labelled  with 
the  adjective  "dramatic,"  let  us,  by  all 
means,  hasten  to  admit  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  undramatic  drama. 

For,  what  we  may  call  the  comedy  of 
atmosphere  has  flourished  in  many  ages 
of  the  theatre.  It  was  probably  un- 
known in  ancient  days,  for  otherwise  the 
inductive-minded  Aristotle  would  as- 
suredly have  noted  it;  but  it  was  an  ac- 
cepted type  of  drama  in  the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth,  and  was  prac- 
tised with  success  by  both  realistic  and 
romantic  writers.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  realistic  type  is  The  Shoe- 
maker's Holiday  of  Thomas  Dekker,  It 
is  doubtful  if  even  a  German  Ph,D.  could 
discover  a  structure  in  this  amiably  am- 
bling narrative.  There  is  no  theme,  there 
is  no  struggle,  there  is  (in  the  academic 
sense)  no  dramatic  action.  And  yet  the 
piece  succeeds  richly  in  producing  the 
precise  effect  the  author  aimed  at, — 
namely,  to  set  before  us  a  picture  of  the 
daily  life  of  "golden  Cheapsidc"  and  to 
give  us  a  vivid  sense  of  how  it  felt  to 
be  an  apprentice  to  "the  gentle  craft"  of 
cobbling.  Ben  Jonson's  Barlholoinc2v 
Fair  is  another  comedy  in  which  the 
local  atmosphere  of  a  specific  phase  of 
London  Is,  as  it  were,  the  hero  of  the 
composition.  The  piece  has  neither  be- 
ginning nor  middle  nor  end;  it  is  merely 
a  series  of  sketches  of  contemporary 
characters.  And.  if  we  turn  to  the  ro- 
mantic drama,  we  are  confronted  at  once 
by  SO  illustrious  an  example  as  As  You 
Like  It.  In  his  recent  book  on  Play- 
Makittg.  Mr.  William  Archer  has  se- 
lected this  very  work  as  an  instance  that 
makes  us  doubt  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  the  catch-phrase,  "No  struggle, 
no  drama" ;  for  this  comedy  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  an  effort  to  set  forth  a 
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struggle  between  human  wills.  It  seems, 
instead,  to  have  been  Shakespeare's  pur- 
pose to  convey  an  insinuating  sense  of 
that  subtle  air  of  Arden  which  turned 
the  minds  of  all  who  wandered  through 
that  magic  forest  to  thoughts  of  poetry 
and  love. 

But  though  these  plays  which  are  not 
plays  [to  use  the  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Trotter]  have  flourished,  as  we  have 
said,  in  many  ages  of  the  drama,  they 
have  assumed  a  prime  importance  only 
in  the  present  period.  For  this  there 
are  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  it  was 
not  till  modern  times  that,  in  all  the  arts 
of  narrative,  the  element  of  setting  came 
to  be  considered  as  equally  important 
with  the  elements  of  character  and  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  second  is  that  only  very  re- 
cently has  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
theatre  been  developed  to  a"  point  that 
has  made  it  possible  to  exhibit  the  ele- 
ment of  setting  adequately  to  the  eye. 

It  was  Emile  Zola,  in  his  essay  on 
The  Experimental  Novel,  who  an- 
nounced it  as  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
art  of  narrative  to  exhibit  "the  environ- 
ment which  determines  and  completes 
the  man.''  We  have  grown  latterly  to 
understand  that  a  given  person  will  do 
a  given  deed  only  under  certain  given 
influences  of  environment;  and  there  is 
no  logical  reason  why  the  drama  should 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  analysing  this 
modem  instance  among  the  axioms  of 
life. 

And  recently,  since  our  stage  became 
equipped  with  all  the  appurtenances 
necessary  to  a  visual  presentation  of  the 
details  of  any  milieu  of  life,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  play  of  atmosphere 
should  have  assumed  an  importance 
which  surpasses  its  record  in  all  preced- 
ing periocls.  This  is  the  type  of  play, 
for  instance,  that  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
has  chosen  for  the  exercise  of  his  ex- 
traordinary talents.  A  piece  like  The 
Madras  House  has  no  hero  and  no  hero- 
ine ;  it  has  no  plot :  it  reveals,  in  the 
lar^e  and  general  sense,  no  dramatic 
struggle :  it  has  no  beginning,  no  middle, 
and  no  end:  it  is  (to  speak  in  academic 
terms)  an  nnclramatic  drama:  and  yet  it 
exhibits  very  kccnlv  the  atmosphere  of 
an  entire  section  of  contemporary  Brit- 
ish society,  and  employs  the  mechanism 


of  the  theatre  to  make  us  forget  that  the 
theatre  has  allured  us,  for  an  evening, 
out  of  life. 

What  we  have  called  the  undramatic 
drama  succeeds  most  naturally  in  the 
mood  of  comedy.  In  drama  of  a  more 
momentous  cast,  the  auditor  is  more 
likely  to  be  disappointed  if  he  is  denied 
a  definite  struggle  of  the  wills  and  a 
clearly  articulated  plot.  Yet  instances 
exist  of  serious,  and  almost  tragic,  plays 
which  have  aimed  primarily  at  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  certain  social  atmosphere. 
The  Weavers  of  Hauptmann  and  The 
Night  Refuge  of  Gorky  will  serve  as 
illustrations.  But,  in  the  analogous  art 
of  painting,  there  is  a  tradition  (in- 
herited, apparently,  from  the  ingratiat- 
ing Dutch)  that  a  genre  study  should  al- 
ways be  humorous,  or  else  attuned  to 
that  pathos  which  is  akin  to  humour: 
and,  in  the  theatre,  the  best  of  our  genre 
studies  are  usually  pieces  that  are  cast 
in  the  comic  mood. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  latest  com- 
position by  the  master  of  the  modern 

English  stage,  we  should 
"The  Mind-the-  understand  at  the  out- 
Paint  Girl"  set  that  the  aim  of  the 

author  was  to  exhibit  a 
genre  study,  and  not  to  build  a  drama, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  So 
many  young  peers  have  recently  married 
show-girls  that  it  became  important  that 
some  serious  British  writer  should  dis- 
cuss the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  these  marital  experiments;  and  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero,  who  had  already  painted 
a  sympathetic  picture  of  the  stage-life  of 
other  days  in  Trelauney  of  the  IV ells, 
was  obviously  the  man  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  glittering  and  artificial  life 
that  is  lived  so  shallowly  and  so  allur- 
ingly in  and  about  ^Ir.  George  Ed- 
wardes's  Gaiety  Theatre  at  the  present 
time. 

Of  the  four  acts  of  The  Mind-the- 
Paitit  Girl  only  one — the  third — attempts 
to  be  dramatic.  The  entire  struggle  of 
the  play  is  compressed  into  a  single  vital 
scene,  and  all  that  precedes  this  sudden 
climax  should  be  classed  and  judged  as 
genre  painting.  The  heroine,  Lily  Par- 
radell,  is  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  Pan- 
dora Theatre,  and  has  won  her  nick- 
name by  singing  a  popular  topical  song 
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called  "Mind  the  Paint."  In  the  first 
act  we  meet  her  in  her  home,  and  in  the 
second  act  we  see  her  in  the  theatre. 
The  author's  purpose  in  these  first  two 
^  acts  is  to  make  us  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  daily  environment  of  such  a 
girl,  both  in  and  out  of  the  playhouse. 
Over  thirty  typical  characters  are  set  be- 
fore us,  and  all  of  them  are  sketched 
with  masterly  and  rapid  strokes.  After 
two  acts  we  know  them  intimately,  and 
we  begin  to  realise  that  the  heroine 
must  be  at  heart  a  girl  of  quite  ex- 
traordinary worth  to  have  kept  herself 
unspotted  from  this  world  of  the  Pandora 
Theatre. 

She  is,  indeed,  a  charming  person. 
Her  character  is  revealed  bit  by  bit,  in 
little  sudden  deeds  and  unexpected 
speeches,  until  she  stands  before  us  every 
inch  alive.  In  the  entire  gallery  of  his 
invention,  Sir  Arthur  has  never  ex- 
hibited a  more  perfect  portrait ;  and  Lily 
is  the  loveliest  of  all  his  women.  It  is 
a  higher  achievement  to  create  a  human 
being  than  to  build  a  plot ;  and  the  figure 
of  Lily  Parradell  alone  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  composition  of  this  comedy 
of  atmosphere. 

In  the  dramatic  third  act,  two  lovers 
battle  for  her  favour.  One,  the  Vis- 
count F^rncombe,  is  a  young  nobleman 
who  has  known  her  only  a  week:  the 
other.  Captain  Jeyes,  has  been  playing 
the  faithful  dog  to  her  for  many  months 
and  has  given  up  his  career  in  the  army 
so  that  he  may  haunt  the  theatre  every 
night.  When  Lord  Farncombe  asks  Lily 
to  marry  him,  she  replies  by  telling  him 
the  entire  story  of  her  life,  in  order  to 
prove  to  him  that  her  humble  origin  and 
defective  bringing-up  would  unfit  her  to 
become  a  peeress.  Jeyes  then  breaks  in, 
and  upbraids  her  violently  for  having 
wrecked  his  life;  and,  partly  as  a  repa- 
ration to  the  Captain,  but  mainly  from 
a  desire  to  defend  the  Viscount  from 
ruining  his  life  in  turn  for  her  sake, 
Lily  refuses  the  oflFer  of  Lord  Farn- 
combe and  agrees  to  marry  Captain 
Jeyes. 

In  the  next  act,  which  is  a  sort  of 
epilogue,  the  Captain  has  decided  to  re- 
tire to  South  Africa,  and  generously 
hands  the  Viscount  over  to  the  Mind- 
the-Paint  gir\.     This  act  is  psychologi- 


cally true;  but  the  impression  cannot  be 
avoided  that  the  author  has  been  pulling 
wires  to  bring  about  a  happy  ending. 

The  piece  is  notable  mainly  for  the 
veracity  of  the  genre  painting  of  its  first 
two  acts,  and  for  the  literary  tact  of  its 
dialogue.  Lily's  recital  of  her  career  is 
the  finest  single  piece  of  writing  that  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  has  ever  penned;  and 
though  the  piece  cannot  be  ranked  with 
such  stirring  dramas  as  Iris  and  Mid- 
Channel,  it  is,  in  its  own  way,  an  achieve- 
ment fully  worthy  of  its  author's 
fame. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  such  a  timid  and 
retiring  author  that  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  he  should 
"Fanny's  First  have  chosen  to  exhibit 
Play"  his    latest    work    anony- 

mously. Fanny's  First 
Play  is  preceded  by  an  induction  and 
followed  by  an  epilogue;  and  this  en- 
closure of  comment  is  fully  as  interest- 
ing as  the  play  itself. 

The  Count  O'Dowda,  a  gentleman  of 
eighteenth-century  tastes  who  dresses  in 
the  costume  of  that  mannered  period 
and  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Venice, 
has  employed  a  company  of  actors  to 
give  a  trial  performance  of  his  daugh- 
ter's first  play  in  a  country  house  in 
Cambridge;  and  he  has  further  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  inviting  the  four  best- 
known  dramatic  critics  of  London  to 
witness  the  performance  and  render  a 
professional  opinion  of  the  play.  This 
seems  to  him  the  more  desirable  because 
his  daughter's  views  are  ultra-modern, 
and  therefore  distinctly  different  from 
his  own ;  for  Miss  Fanny  is  a  recent 
graduate  of  Cambridge  and  a  member 
of  the  Fabian  Society. 

In  the  epilogue,  these  four  profession- 
al critics  discuss  the  play  that  they  have 
seen.  They  have  not  been  told  that  it  is 
Fanny's  maiden  effort;  and  they  ascribe 
it  variously  to  Pinero,  Jones,  Shaw,  and 
Barker.  One  of  them  confesses  that  he 
cannot  express  a  just  opinion  of  the 
piece  unless  he  is  informed  who  wrote 
it;  for,  of  course,  a  critic  would  not  say 
the  same  things  of  a  Pinero  play  that 
he  would  say  of  a  play  by  Jones  or  Bar- 
ker. The  critics  then  pull  the  work  to 
pieces  and  set  forth  an  exaggerated  ex- 
position of  its  faults.    By  this  expedient 
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the  clever  Mr.  Shaw  has  stolen  a.  march 
upon  his  commentators. 

But  Fanny's  play  is  worthy  of  being 
talked  about  by  more  critics  than  the 
quartet  that  Mr,  Shaw  collected.  It  is, 
indeed,  conventionally  patterned  [the  au- 
thor was  the  first  to  say  so]  ;  but  it  is 
written  with  an  inimitable  nimbleness  of 
wit.  The  story  deals  with  the  perturba- 
tions of  two  thoroughly  respectable 
families  of  the  middle-class  when  they 
find  themselves  confronted  by  an  unex- 
pected threat  of  scandal.  The  young  son 
of  the  Gilbeys  and  the  young  daughter 
of  the  Knoxes  have  both  been  missing 
mysteriously  for  two  weeks ;  and  their 
respective  families  are  horrified  to  dis- 
cover that  each  of  them  has  spent  this 
period  in  jail.  Bobby  Gilbey  had  been 
impudent  to  the  police  while  rollicking 
in  the  company  of  a  young  lady  whose 
character  is  aptly  indicated  by  her  nick- 
name, "Darling  Dora";  and  Margaret 
Knox  had  knocked  out  two  of  the  teeth 
of  a  policeman  who  had  raided  an  all- 
night  dance-hali  whither  she  had  drifted 
in  the  company  of  an  amiable  French- 
man whom  she  had  casually  picked  up 
on  her  way  home  from  a  revival  meet- 
ing. 

In  the  first  act  the  Gilbeys  wonder 
vainly  what  they  possibly  can  do  to  save 
the  face  of  their  respectability;  and  in 
the    second    act    the    Knoxes    similarly 


wrestle  with  their  own  allotment  of  de- 
spair. The  third  act  brings  the  two 
families  together  [for  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr. 
Gilbey  are  partners  in  business]  ;  and 
the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  is,  if 
anything,  increased  by  the  fatuity  of 
their  solemn  conference.  Bobby  and 
Margaret  had  been  conventionally  en- 
gaged to  be  married ;  but  it  has  now  be- 
come evident  that  neither  can  be  con- 
sidered a  fit  companion  for  the  other. 
Bobby  marries  "Darling  Dora";  but 
Margaret  cannot  wed  the  Frenchman, 
because  he  happens  to  be  already  mar- 
ried. Therefore  she  pairs  off  with  the 
ultra-respectable  butler  of  the  Gilbeys, 
who  has  revealed  himself  to  be  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  younger  son  of  a 
Duke. 

The  purpose  of  this  insane,  inspired 
story  is  to  indicate  that  those  habitual 
beliefs  which,  with  the  ordinary  person, 
take  the  place  of  a  philosophy  of  life, 
will  be  of  no  avail  to  guide  him  when  a 
sudden  jolt  of  destiny  confronts  him 
with  a  situation  that  is  strangely  unhabit- 
ual.  The  conventional  minds  of  the  Gil- 
beys and  the  Knoxes  are  utterly  unable 
to  cope  with  the  unconventional  experi- 
ences into  which  their  children  have 
quite  naturally  drifted;  and  the  failure 
of  their  philosophy  when  put  to  an  un- 
expected test  offers  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  triumphant  jeu  d'esfrit. 
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teirchingly  philouphical 


Mr.  Robert  Loraine's  revival  of  Man 
and  Superman  is  particularly  timely  be- 
cause it  enables  the  pub- 
"Hui  and  He  to  study  this  astound- 

Stvermao"  ing  comedy  in  immediate 

comparison  with  its  au- 
thor's latest  effort.  Although  Fanny's 
First  Play  is  the  most  amusing  new  pro- 
duction of  the  present  season,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  done 
a  greater  piece  of  work  in  Man  and 
Superman.  In  fact,  this  comedy  is  the 
most  searchingly  philosophical  of  all  this 
author's  compositions ;  and.  although 
Candida  is  a  better  play  for  the  theatre, 
the  brilliant  review  of  Schopenhauer  and 
of  Nietzsche  that  is  presented  in  Man 
and  Superman  is  assuredly  the  highest 
intellectual  achievement  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary,  at  the  pres- 
ent date,  to  discuss  the  content  of  this 
comedy,  or  to  consider  the  soundness  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  contention  that,  in  that  ruth- 
less warfare  which  is  known  as  love,  the 
female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than 
the  male.     It  is  sufficient  to  remember 


that  Mr.  Shaw's  emphatic  statement  of 
the  other  half  of  what,  for  several  cen- 
turies, had  been  accepted  as  the  truth 
induced  many  of  us  several  years  ago  to 
revise  our  theretofore  romantic  notions 
of  the  strategy  of  women. 

From  our  present  point  of  view  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  note  that  Man,  and 
Superman  is  entirely  a  comedy  of  con- 
versation, and  that,  like  most  of  the 
other  pieces  that  come  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  present  paper,  it  stands  apart 
from  the  traditional  definitions  of  the 
drama.  In  this  play  Mr,  Shaw  has 
achieved  a  scarcely  precedented  triumph: 
he  has  dared  to  describe  his  hero  as  a 
man  of  genius,  and  has  thereafter  proved 
him  to  be  a  genius  in  the  lines  assigned 
to  him.  The  hero  is  presented  as  the  au- 
thor of  an  epoch-making  book :  and,  in 
the  published  edition  of  the  play,  the  text 
of  this  book  is  set  forth  as  an  appendix, 
to  indicate  that  the  playwright  has  not 
overestimated  the  intellectual  prowess  of 
his  hero.  The  audacity  of  this  experi- 
ment is  justified  by  the  result;  and  Man 
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and  Superman  is  one  of  the  few  plays  in 
which  the  hero  proves  himself  to  be  as 
great  a  man  as  the  author  thinks  he  is. 

Milestones,  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Edward  Knoblauch,  is  an  in- 
teresting instance  of  the 
'•MUMtoneB-  comedy  of  atmosphere. 
The  purpose  of  the  au- 
thors was  to  produce 
upon  the  stage  the  narrative  effect  of 
one  of  those  slow-unroHing  novels  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  which  follow  the  fortunes 
of  a  family  through  successive  genera- 
tions. The  scene  of  each  of  the  three 
acts  is  set  in  the  same  room ;  but  the 
date  of  the  first  act  is  i860,  the  date  of 
the  second  is  1885,  and  the  date  of  the 
third  is  1912.  Characters  who  are 
young  in  the  first  act  are  exhibited  in 
middle  age  in  the  second  and  are  shown 
in  senility  in  the  third;  and  the  piece 
affords  three  contrasted  genre  studies 
of  the  conditions  of  daily  life  in  differ- 
ent generations. 

Milestones  owes  its  success  mainly  to 
the  novelty  of  this  idea;  and  most  of  its 
defects  were  also  inherent  from  the  out- 


set in  the  project  of  the  authors.  There 
can  be  no  continuous  progression  of  dra- 
matic narrative  in  a  composition  thus 
conceived;  for  each  of  the  three  acts  is 
doomed  to  assume  the  technical  aspect 
of  a  first  act  and  to  be  taken  up  largely 
with  inevitable  exposition.  Very  little 
time  can  be  left  for  the  presentation  of 
character  in  action  when  so  much  time 
must  be  consumed  in  merely  explainit^ 
who  has  died  and  who  has  married  and 
who  has  had  a  child  in  the  lengthy  in- 
terim between  the  acts. 

Another  defect  of  the  piece  is  that  the 
story  is  not  sufficiently  sturdy  to  repre- 
sent the  theme.  The  purpose  of  the  play 
is  to  exhibit  the  continual  recurrence  of 
the  struggle  between  the  radicalism  of 
youth  and  the  conservatism  of  age ;  but 
the  story  is  fashioned  merely  out  of  a 
discussion  of  the  rather  trivial  question 
whether  ships  should  be  built  of  wood, 
or  of  iron,  or  of  steel.  A  more  vital  and 
human  problem  should  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  subject  of  contention  be- 
tween crabbed  age  and  youth. 

The    dialogue,    which    was    evidently 
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written  by  Mr.  Bennett,  is  a  little  lack- 
ing in  that  terseness  and  briskness  which 
is  desirable  upon  the  stage ;  and  the  tone 
of  the  last  act  is  somewhat  excessively 
sentimental.  Yet  the  piece  has  a  pic- 
turesqueness  which  appeals  to  the  aver- 
age theatre-goer,  and  is  not  unworthy  as 
a  work  of  art. 

A  Scrape  0'  The  Pen,  by  Mr.  Graham 
Mofifat,  the  author  of  Bunty  Pulls  the 

Strings,  is  merely  an  as- 
"A  Scrape  o"  semblage  of  character 
the  Pen"  sketches.     It  is  a  genre 

study,  pure  and  simple, 
and  never  for  a  moment  does  it  approach 
the  tensity  of  ordinary  drama.  The  piece 
wears  a  static  and  sedentary  air  and  re- 
fuses to  get  up  ami  move  along.  Yet 
the  Scottish  characters  are  humanly  con- 
ceived and  truthfully  depicted,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  racy  humour  in  the 
lines. 

The  story  has  been  familiar  in  the 
English  drama  since  the  days  of  Thomas 
Southerne,  and  is  the  same  story  that 
Tennyson    retold    in    his    narrative    of 


Enoch  Arden.  A  rather  flighty  young 
man  has  persuaded  a  girl  to  bind  herself 
as  his  wife,  according  to  the  Scottish 
law,  by  signing  a  paper  with  him  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses.  Immediately 
afterward  he  has  run  away  to  Africa; 
and  he  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
Meanwhile  the  girl  has  married  another 
man,  and  is  living  with  him  very  happily. 
After  seven  years  the  runaway  turns  up 
to  claim  his  bride ;  but  observing!  the 
havoc  he  would  wreak  if  he  should  do 
so,  he  destroys  the  "scrape  o'  the  pen" 
that  contains  the  only  evidence  against 
her. 

This  conventional  story  is  used  merely 
as  a  frame-work  for  the  exhibition  of 
nearly  a  score  of  homely  Scottish  types, 
and  the  author  relies  upon  the  humour 
of  his  dialogue  to  keep  the  piece  alive. 
The  merits  and  the  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent play  are  identical  with  those  of 
Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings;  but  A  Scrape 
o'  the  Pen  is  inferior  to  its  predecessor 
because  it  is  handicapped  by  the  absence 
of   any  central   character   round   which 
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the  sympathy  of  the  audience  can  be 
crvstallisedi 

Mr.  George  M.  *  Cohan's  comedy  en- 
titled Broadzvay  Jones  brings  us  home 

from    Scotland    to    that 
"Broadway  breezy     and     somewhat 

Jones"  blatant  aspect  of  Amer- 

ica which  this  author  is 
particularly  fond  of  representing.  The 
piece  draws  a  contrast  between  life  in 
New  York  and  life  in  the  little  town  of 
Jonesville,  Connecticut,  and  supports  the 
commonly  accepted  thesis  that  it  is  easier 
to  lead  a  wholesome  life  in  the  country 
than  it  is  in  the  metropolis.  It  might  be- 
maintained,  upon  the  other  hand,  that 
the  conduct  of  life  depends  more  upon 
character  than  upon  environment,  and 
that  the  hrge  city  offers  many  more  op- 
portunities for  the  social  virtue  of  being 
a  serviceable  citizen  than  are  offered  by 
the  rural  town.  But  Mr.  Cohan  has 
taken,  as  usual,  the  popular  view,  and 
has  written  a  popular  play. 

The  first  act  is  laid  in  New*  York. 
The  hero,  who  is  nick-named  Broadway 
Jones  because  of  his  love  for  the  mere- 
tricious glitter  of  the  Great  White  Way, 
has  squandered  a  large  fortune  and  is 
now  so  deep  in  debt  that  he  is  reduce:! 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  proposing 
marriage  to  a  wealthy  widow  who  is 
more  than  old  enough  to  be  his  mother. 
At  this  juncture  a  telegram  from  Jones- 
ville informs  him  that  his  uncle  has  died 
and  has  bequeathed  to  him  the  sole  own- 
ership of  the  chewing-gum  factory  from 
which  the  family  fortune  has  been  made. 
A  representative  of  the  chewing-gum 
trust  offers  him  over  a  miUion  dollars  if 
he  will  sell  out  at  once ;  but,  before  clos- 
ing the  deal,  he  decides  to  run  down  to 
Jonesville  and  look  the  property  over. 

The  following  three  acts  are  passed  in 
Jonesville,  and  constitute  a  genre  study 
of  contemporary  American  life  in  a  niral 
town.  The  story  is  unnecessarily  at- 
tenuated, and  the  movement  of  the  plot 
would  have  been  more  rapid  if  the  au- 
thor had  compressed  this  material  into 
two  acts  instead  of  three.  Broadwav 
Jones  discovers  that  his  factory  has  been 
lighting  the  trust  for  several  years,  and 
that  if  he  sells  out  at  the  present  time  the 
works  will  be  shut  down,  seven  hundred 
haufis  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 


and  the  little  city  will  be  ruined.  A 
young  girl  who  serves  as  managing  secre- 
tary of  the  concern  persuades  him  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  hold  out  against  the 
trust;  and,  owing  to  her  influence,  he 
takes  up  the  fight,  settles  down  in  Jones- 
ville, and  becomes  a  serviceable  citizen. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  hero 
marries  the  efficient  secretary. 

The  dialogue  of  this  comedy  is  writ- 
ten in  that  alert  and  bracing  slang  of 
which  Mr.  Cohan  is  easily  a  master ;  and 
a  general  atmosphere  of  American  good- 
humour  makes  the  piece  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment. 

A  sharp  contrast  to  these  comedies  of 
atmosphere    is    offered    by    M.    Henry 

Bernstein's  tensely  plot- 

"Thc  Attack"       ted    play    entitled     The 

Attack,  This  piece  is 
built  according  to  M. 
Bernstein's  customary  formula,  and  ex- 
hibits once  again  his  mastery  of  sus- 
pense and  of  surprise;  but  the  narrative 
material  is  unimportant,  and  the  play  is 
therefore  less  appealing  than  its  prede- 
cessors. The  Attack  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  the  **well-made  play";  but  its 
subject-matter  seems  unworthy  of  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  technical  dex- 
terity. 

A  political  leader  who  is  running  for 
reelection  and  is  about  to  be  married  for 
the  second  time  is  accused  in  the  public 
press  of  having  stolen  a  sum  of  money 
in  his  youth.  He  is.  driven  to  under- 
take a  suit  for  libel ;  and,  while  the  case 
is  pending,  the  attack  upon  him  grows 
so  vehement  that  even  his  own  children 
begin  to  wonder  if  he  will  be  able  to 
exonerate  himself.  His  young  fiancee, 
however,  supports  him  with  unfaltering 
fidelity.  By  vigorous  measures  he  estab- 
lishes his  case  and  wins  a  recognition 
of  his  innocence  that  is  public  and  com- 
plete. 

The  next  moment  he  breaks  down  in 
the  presence  of  the  girl  who  loves  him, 
and  confesses  that  he  rcallv  had  been 
guilty  of  the  youthful  crime  of  which 
he  had  been  accused. 

Here  we  observe  another  instance  of 
M.  Bernstein's  customary  method  of 
building  up  a  second  act.  He  carries 
the  dramatic  struggle  to  an  apparent 
termination ;  and  then,  just  as  the  cur- 
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tain  seems  about  to  fall,  he  turns  about 
and  suddenly  brings  the  act  to  a  con- 
trary and  unexpected  close. 

In  the  third  act  of  The  Attack  the 
hero  narrates  to  the  heroine  the  attend- 
ant circumstances  that  led  up  to  his  early 
error;  and  these  circumstances  are  suffi- 
ciently extenuating  to  exonerate  him 
not  only  in  her  eyes  but  also  in  the  eyes 
of  the  audience,  immediately  before  the 
final  curtain  falls. 

Mr.  Bayard  Veiller's  melodrama  en- 
titled Within  the  Law  is  a  more  appeal- 
ing play  than  M.  Bern- 
"Within  the  stein's,  despite  the  fact 
Law"  that  it  is  not  so  neatly 

made.  The  reason  is 
that  its  subject-matter  possesses  an  im- 
mediate and  timely  interest. 

A  shop-girl  is  accused  unjustly  of 
stealing  goods  from  the  department- 
store  in  which  she  is  employed.  Desir- 
ing to  make  an  example  to  terrorise  his 
other  employees,  the  head  of  the  firm 
employs  a  clever  lawyer  to  convict  her 
of  larceny,  and  has  her  sentenced  to 
prison  for  three  years.  She  denounces 
her  employer  for  paying  his  shop-girls 
wages  that  are  so  small  that  the  girls  are 
continually  tempted  to  steal,  and  assures 
him  that  she  will  be  revenged  for  her 
unjust  conviction  after  she  has  served 
her  term.  This  first  act  is  the  most  pa- 
thetic in  the  play;  but  the  subsequent 
three  acts  furnish  an  interesting  succes- 
sion of  thrills. 

During  her  three  years  in  prison  the 
heroine  meditates  upon  the  fact  that  the 
rich,  by  cleverly  keeping  within  the  law, 
may  commit  with  impunity  crimes  for 
which  the  poor  are  sent  to  jail ;  and  she 
resolves  to  be  revenged  against  that  trav- 
esty of  justice  by  which  she  herself  and 
countless  others  have  been  victimised. 
After  her  release,  she  organises  a  gang 
of  more  or  less  reformed  crooks;  and, 
by  cleverly  teaching  them  never  to  vio- 
late the  letter  of  the  law,  she  engineers 
with  their  assistance  many  predatory  at- 
tacks upon  her  former  persecutors. 

The  only  scheme  by  which  the  police 
may  hope  to  thwart  her  is  to  lure  one 
of  her  assistants  into  an  injudicious 
overt  violation  of  the  hw.  They  employ 
a  **stool-pigeon"  to  *'plant"  a  robbery  in 
the  house  of  the   dry-goods  merchant. 


and  succeed  in  persuading  one  of  the 
heroine's  lieutenants  to  join  in  the  pro- 
jected crime.  This  man,  when  he  dis- 
covers that  he  has  been  tricked,  shoots 
the  "stool-pigeon"  dead;  but  the  hero- 
ine, who  meanwhile  has  secretly  married 
the  son  of  the  dry-goods  merchant,  as- 
serts that  her  husband  did  the  shooting, 
and  that,  since  the  intruder  was  a  bur- 
glar,  the  killing  had  been  done  "within 
the  law." 

There  is  a  final  act  at  police  headquar- 
ters, in  which  the  treacherous  methods 
of  the  "third  degree"  are  exhibited  in 
operation,  and  a  happy  ending  is  deftly 
brought  about  for  the  heroine  and  her 
husband. 

This  play  is  deficient  in  the  element 
of  character;  but  the  plot  is  very  skilful 
and  provides  a  continuous  sequence  of 
unexpected  thrills.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing melodrama,  and  deserves  the  em- 
phatic success  that  it  immediately  at- 
tained. 

Both  the  merits  and  the  defects  of 
Mr.  David  Belasco's  artistry  in  stage- 
direction  are  exhibited 
"The  Governor's  in  his  two  productions  of 
Lady"  the  autumn  season.    His 

main  merit  is  an  ability, 
by  sedulous  attention  to  details,  to  repro- 
duce the  very  look  of  life ;  and  his  main 
defect  is  a  tendency  to  employ  this  power 
to  lend  an  air  of  actuality  to  situations 
that  inherently  are  false. 

The  Governor'-s  Lady,  by  Miss  Alice 
Bradley,  is  admirably  acted  and  very 
carefully  produced ;  but  it  is  a  weak  and 
straggling  play.  A  self-made  man,  who 
is  ambitious  for  political  preferment,  de- 
cides to  set  aside  the  simple,  plodding 
wife  who  has  toiled  for  him  throughout 
his  struggling  years,  in  order  that  he  may 
marry  a  younger  and  more  attractive 
woman  who  may  help  him  in  his  belated 
task  of  social  climbing.  The  wife  op- 
poses his  effort  to  divorce  her,  until  she 
meets  her  younger  rival ;  but  a  moving 
scene  between  the  two  women  results  in 
each  of  them  resolving  to  renounce  him. 
The  young  girl  marries  a  man  she  really 
loves;  and  the  wife,  upon  her  own  initi- 
ative, secures  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band. 

An  epilogue  is  added  in  which  the 
parted  partners  meet   by  accident  two 
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years  later  and  experience  a  reconcilia- 
tion that  leads  to  a  remarriage.  In  or- 
der to  exploit  his  talent  for  photographic 
exactitude  in  the  handling  of  a  stage- 
picture,  Mr.  Belasco  has  set  this  epi- 
logue at  midnight  in  a  Childs  restaurant 
in  New  York.  The  reproduction  of  this 
familiar  type  of  restaurant  is  precise  in 
all  details;  but  the  truth  remains  that 
the  heroine,  who  has  been  exhibited  as 
a  timid,  shrinking  woman  whose  life- 
long habit  is  to  go  to  bed  at  9  P.  M., 
would  never  have  gone  alone  to  such  a 
restaurant  at  midnight.  The  scene  is  in- 
herently untrue,  and  therefore  valueless 
as  art;  and,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Belasco's 
elaborate  realism  has  been  expended  on  a 
lie. 

The  Case  of  Becky,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Locke,  is  a  more  workmanlike  and  inter- 
esting play.  In  his  pro- 
"ThcCaseof  duction  of  this  piece,  as 
Becky"  in  The  Return  of  Peter 

Grimm,  Mr.  Belasco 
ministers  to  that  modern  phase  of  the 
perennial  mood  of  wonder  which  has 
been  stimulated  by  recent  scientific  in- 
vestigations of  phenomena  that  in  earlier 
periods  were  deemed  occult. 

The  story  deals  with  an  instance  of 
dual  personality.  The  heroine,  Dorothy 
Stone,  is  normally  a  sweet  and  winsome 
girl;  but  every  now  and  then  she  lapses 
into  a  sinister  personality, — that  of  an 
impish  hoyden  known  as  "Becky." 
Becky  has  a  complete  memory  of  Dor- 
othy's  experience;   but   Dorothy   knows 


only  by  hearsay  of  her  seconda 
Becky   hates    Dorothy,   and    is 
playing  pranks  upon  her;  and  I 
is  powerless  to  control  the  impi 
Becky. 

The  heroine  is  placed  under  t 
of  a  famous  specialist,  who  ull 
succeeds  in  hypnotising  Becky  an 
away  with  her  forever  by  the  pc 
suggestion.  Meanwhile  the  specia 
been  investigating  the  cause  of  1 
association  of  the  heroine's  pers 
and  he  discovers  that  the  phen 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
early  childhood  she  had  been  er 
continually  as  a  subject  for  the 
cal  exhibitions  of  a  professional 
tist.  This  dangerous  charlatan  i< 
wicked  man;  but  the  kindly  s] 
succeeds  in  catching  him  off  hi; 
and  casting  him  into  an  hypnotic 
The  power  of  suggestion  is  th 
ployed  by  the  specialist  to  break 
Iain's  hold  over  the  heroine;  an 
pletely  cured  of  her  obsession, 
handed  over  to  a  young  man  w 
has  loved  her  faithfully. 

This  somewhat  artificial  melod 
performed  with  an  astonishing 
verisimilitude  and  holds  the  int< 
even  a  sceptical  spectator  from  1 
set  to  the  .end.  Whatever  dou 
be  maintained  of  its  pretension  b 
garded  as  a  scientific  document,  i 
be  futile  to  deny  that  The  Case  0 
is  a  very  interesting  entertainm( 
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BY  HERMAN  SCHEFFAUER 

I  walked  within  a  city  strange  and  far. 

And  saw  a  shadow  through  an  alley  fleeing; 

I  walked  unseen  amidst  the  never-seeing, 
And  there  were  many  shadows  that  were  calling 
From  lighted  windows.     O'er  the  roofs  were  falling 
The  reddened  ashes  of  a  perished  star 

And  leaves  from  trees.    And  then  I  knew  that  all 
That  lives  or  sings  or  weeps  aloud  or  stammers, — 
The  town  that  moans,  the  beggar-child  that  clamours, — 
Is  but  as  sculpture  broken  by  the  hammers 

The  years  upon  the  hollow  world  let  fall. 
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BY     4c  ♦  ♦  *  «  «  ^ 

« 
Author's  Note. — In  Mr,  George  Bernard  Shaw's  latest  and  most  talked-of 
theatrical  dish,  ''Fanny  s  First  Play,''  there  are  introduced  in  an  epilogue  four 
characters  representing  as  many  leading  dramatic  critics  of  London — A.  B. 
Walkley,  William  Archer,  etc.  These  four  critics  are  made  by  Shaw's  pen  of 
delicious  satire  to  discuss  the  play  in  their  four  typical  and  famUiar  critical  zvays. 
When  the  play  was  produced  in  America  it  zvas  suggested  to  Shaw  that  he  come 
to  the  United  States,  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  critics,  and  alter  his 
epilogue  so  that  the  indelible  attitudes  totvard  everything  dramatic  of  the  gen- 
eral native  criticerei  might  be  lampooned  for  American  audiences.  Shaw  was 
too  busy.  Being  possessed  of  an  hour's  spare  time  and  considerable  presump- 
tion, the  present  writer  essays  the  task  in  the  Shavian  behalf.  '^Fanny's  Second 
Play"  may  be  any  anonymously  zvritten  play,  and  the  four  American  critics  may 
hail  from  Neiv  York,  or  Portland,  Oregon.    It  matters  not. 

THE  CRITICS 
William  Novemdfxember  Alva  Dixon 

Alston  Hill  Lawrence  Fenemy 

THE  EPILOGUE 


Fenemy:  You  ask  mc  if  I  like  the' 
play.  How  do  I  know !  If  it's  by  a  for- 
eigner, sure  I  like  it;  but  if  it's  by  an 
American  (particularly  a  young  Ameri- 
can) ytni  can  bet  Fll  roast  it.  Why,  it's 
got  to  the  point  where  some  of  these 
young  American  playwrights  are  getting 
to  be  better  known  than  we  are,  and  I'll 
be  darned  if  I'm  going  to  do  anything  to 
help  the  thing  along. 

Hill:  You're  right,  Fenemy.  Be- 
sides, they  know  how  to  do  these  things 
so  much  better  abroad  than  our  writers 
do.  Take  this  play.  Pretty  good,  to  be 
sure.  But  I'll  wager  it  was  written  by 
some  fellow  who  used  to  be  a  reporter — 
probably  on  my  very  paper.  And  I'm 
not  going  to  be  the  one  to  give  him  the 
swelled  head.     No,  sir ! 

Dixon  :  If  Belasco  had  only  produced 
this  play  it  would  have  been  a  wonder. 
Belasco's  a  wizard.  I  know  it,  because  he 
has  repeatedly  told  me  so  himself. 

NovemdecE'Mber:  Ah,  gentlemen — 
gentlemen.  Why  indulge  in  this  endless 
colloquy  over  this  insignificant  prosce- 
nium tidbit.  Let  us  remember  that  how- 
soever good  it  may  be  it  was  still  not 
written  by  Shakespeare  and  thnt  how- 
ever ably  it  may  have  been  interpreted. 
Booth  and  Barrett  and  Charlotte  Cusli- 
man,  alas,  are  no  longer  with  us. 


Hill  :  Oh,  you're  a  back-number,  No- 
vemdecember.  You're  no  critic — ^you're 
a  scholar!  Why  don't  you  put  a  punch 
in  your  stuff  and  get  a  good  job? 

Fenemy:  I  wonder  if  it's  possible 
this  play's  meant  to  be  satirical.  I'll  read 
what  you  say  about  it  in  the  morning. 
Hill,  and  if  you  think  it's  a  satire,  I'll 
see  it  again  and  sort  o'  edit  my  opinion 
of  it  in  the  Sunday  edition. 

Dixon  :  I  must  say  again  that  I'm  so 
sorr}'  Belasco  didn't  produce  the  play. 
He's  a  genius.  Look  what  he  did  for 
The  Easiest  Way,  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
his  lighting  eflPects  the  show  wouldn't 
have  stood  a  chancel 

Fenemy:  You're  right,  Dixon.  Any- 
way, The  Easiest  Way  was  just  like  Iris, 
Our  writers  can't  touch  the  English.  Be- 
sides, Pinero's  got  a  title  and  Eugene 
Walter,  we  must  remember,  once  slept 
on  a  bench  in  Bryant  Park. 

Hill:  I  like  the  title  of  this  piece 
though,  fellows.  Fanny's  Second  Play. 
It'll  give  me  the  chance  to  say  in  my  re- 
view of  it :  ''Fanny's  Second  Play  won't 
go  for  a  minute."  Catch  it?  Second — 
minute.  Great,  isn't  it?  I  like  plays 
with  titles  you  can  crack  jokes  about. 

Novemdkcemuer:  Alack-a-day,  things 
are  not  in  criticism  as  they  used  to  be. 
Dignity,  my   friends,  is  what  I  always 
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aimed  for — dignity  and  dulncss.  Poor 
Daly  is  dead  and  poor  Wallack  sleeps  in 
his  grave.  Schoolboys,  mere  schoolboys 
and  shopkeepers  run  the  drama  of  to-day. 

Hill:  Oh,  cut  it  out.  Daly  wasn't 
half  as  good  a  comedian  as  Eddie  Foy! 
And  Shakespeare — why.  the  only  time 
that  any  interest  in  Shakespeare  has  been 
aroused  in  the  last  ten  years  was  when 
Julia  Marlowe  and  Sothem  got  married. 
Give  me  Sutro. 

Dixon  :  But  as  I  was  saying,  Belasco's 
the  man!  Shakespeare  in  his  palmiest 
moments  never  imagined  a  greater  effect 
than  that  soft  lamp-light  that  Belasco  put 
over  the  chess  table  in  the  last  act  of 
The  Concert. 

Fenemy:  Correct  again,  Dixon !  Do 
you  think  Belasco  would  use  German  sil- 
ver knives  and  forks  on  a  dinner  table 
in  a  play  of  his?  Nix!  The  real  stuff 
for  him!  Sterling!  And  you  can  say 
what  you  want,  it's  attention  to  details 
like  that  that  makes  a  play.  I  suppose 
Fanny's  Second  Play  may  be  pretty  good 
drama,  but  /  never  had  any  experience 
like  the  hero  in  the  show  and  by  George, 
I  don't  believe  it  could  have  happened! 
Besides,  my  sister  never  acted  that  way 
and  consequently  I  must  put  the  whole 
thing  down  as  rubbish.  The  author 
doesn't  understand  human  nature.  No, 
sir,  he  doesn't  understand  human  nature ! 

Hill  :  The  society  atmosphere,  too,  is 
perfectly  ridiculous.  Why,  I've  been  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Grill  Room  as  many 
as  five  times  and  I  never  saw  any  society 
people  act  that  way.  Our  American 
playwrights  are  not  gentlemen,  that's  the 
nib. 

NovEMDECEMBER :  Ah  mc.  when  Sarah 
Siddons  and  Clara  Morris  and  Ada 
Rehan  were  in  their  prime — those  were 
the  days!  What  use  longer,  I  ask  you, 
gentlemen,  to  inscribe  praise  to  actresses 
U  one  is  no  more  invited  to  meals  by 
them?  Times  have  changed.  This  Mr. 
Cohan,  paugh!  This  Miss  Barrymore, 
fie!! 

Dixon:  Sure  thing!  Warfield's  the 
only  one  left  who  can  act  and  Belasco 
taught  him  all  he  knows.  Belasco — 
there's  the  wizard!  Did  you  notice  the 
way  he  got  that  amber  light  effect  in  The 
JVowanf  Wonderful,  I  say,  wonder- 
ful- 


Fenemy  (interrupting)  :  But  did  you 
ever  smoke  one  of  George  Tyler's  cigars  ? 

HilL:  About  this  play  we  saw  to- 
night. I  kind  of  think  I'll  have  to  let  it 
down  a  bit  easy  because  the  manage- 
ment's taken  out  a  double-sized  ad.  in  the 
Sunday  edition.  And  besides,  say  it 
should  turn  out  next  week  to  be  by  an 
English  dramatist  instead  of  an  Ameri- 
can !    Then  wouldn't  we  feel  foolish ! 

Dixon  (vehemently)  :  Well,  we  know 
who  the  producer  is!  Isn't  that  enough? 
If  it's  put  on  by  Belasco,  it's  great;  if  it's 
put  on  by  anybody  else,  it's  a  frost — and 
there  you  are.  That  is,  anybody  but 
Klaw  and  Erlanger.  No  use  throwing 
the  hooks  into  them  too  hard.  They  pull 
too  much  influence  with  our  bosses. 

Hill  (tc/Z/i  a  self-amused  grin)  :  I 
wonder  what  the  magazine  er-um-um 
critics,  as  they  choose  to  call  themselves, 
will  think  of  this  play? 

Dixon:  Humph!  Magazine  critics? 
Why  they're  all  young  fellows.  Impu- 
dent, too!  They  think  that  just  because 
they're  educated  they  know  more  about 
the  game  thaij  we  do — than  /  do — and 
I've  had  my  opinions  quoted  on  as  many 
as  two  hundred  garbage  cans  in  one 
week ! 

Novemdixember:  Ah,  dear  me,  gen- 
tlemen. In  my  time,  a  critic  was  a  per- 
son with  a  taste  for  drama;  to-day  a 
critic  is  largely  a  person  with  a  taste  for 
quotation  in  the  Hippodrome  ads. 

Fenemy  (to  the  others,  tapping  his 
temple  significantly  ivith  his  forefinger)  : 
The  poor  chap  actually  thinks  Moliere 
knew  more  n])out  playwrigl\ting  than 
Jules  Eckcrt  Goodman! 

Hill  and  Dixon  (laughing  uproari- 
ously) :  Fine!  Fine!!  Better  use  that 
line  in  your  review  to-morrow.  Of 
course  it  hasn't  got  anything  to  do  with 
Fanny's  Second  Play,  but  that  doesn't 
matter.    It's  too  good  to  lose. 

Hill:  By  the  way,  the  Theatrical  Ga- 
zette wrote  me  for  my  picture  to-day. 
They're  going  to  print  it  in  the  next  num- 
ber.   Pretty  good,  eh  ? 

Fenemy:  I  should  say  so!  I  wish  I 
could  get  as  much  advertising  as  you  get. 
Hill. 

Hiu.  (suddenly)  :  By  Jove!  An  idea! 
What  if  this  play  we  saw  to-night  was 
written  by  Belasco,  after  all  ? 
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Novemdecember:  Impossible,  gentle- 
men. Had  Mr.  Belasco  written  it,  we 
should  have  had  an  inkling  of  the  fact 
through  •  the  recent  lawsuit  calen- 
dars. 

Fenemy:  Maybe  it's  by  Augustus 
Thomas.     It's  got  a  lot  of  thought  in  it ! 

Hill:  Yes,  it  certainly  is  full  of 
thought ! 

Dixon  :  Sure,  it's  got  a  pile  of  thought 
in  it  all  right  enough ! 

Novemdecember  (lifting  his  eye- 
hrows)  :     What  thought,  gentlemen? 

Fenemy:  Didn't  you  catch  that  curi- 
ous new  word  in  the  second  act?  What 
was  it,  Dixon? 

Dixon  :    Psychothrapy. 

Hill:    No,  you  mean  psychothrupy. 

Fenemy:  No,  no,  it  was  psychothripy. 

Novemdecember  :  Gentlemen,  you 
mean  psycl^otherapy. 

All:  Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  It's 
thought,  anyway — something  snappy  and 
new.  And  Augustus  Thonjas  is  the  only 
American  plavwright  who  thinks. 

Dixon  :  Did  you  notice  that  reference 
to  the  "decadent  millionaire"?  /  think 
Charlie  Klein  wrote  it — and  I  don't  like 


Klein.  We've  had  a  personal  falling  out. 
I  think  the  play  is  punk. 

Hill:  But  that  third  act  assault  cli- 
max sounds  to  me  like  Sheldon. 

Dixon  (quickly)  :  Oh,  then  the  play's 
all  right! 

Hill:  But  we  must  remember  that 
SheMon  is  a  young  man  and  that  he  is  a 
college  graduate.  He  needs  taking  down 
a  little. 

Dixon  :  But  he's  a  good  friend  of  my 
dear  friend  Mrs.  Happydew.  Anyway, 
if  only  Belasco 

Fenemy  (interrupting)  :  Well,  I've 
got  to  get  down  to  the  office  and  write 
my  review.  (Looking  at  watch,)  It's  got 
to  be  in  at  twelve  o'clock  and  it's  ten  min- 
utes of  twelve  now,  and  I've  got  to  fill 
a  column.     (Exits,) 

Hill:  Between  us,  Dixon,  I  person- 
ally enjoyed  this  play  immensely;  but 
professionally  I  think  it's  very  bad. 

Dixon  :  My  idea  exactly.  Of  course, 
if  Belasco (Exeunt,) 

Novemdecember  (alone,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  regret)  :  Ah  me!  If  Shatv  could 
only  have  been  persuaded  to  write  this 
epilogue ! 
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BY  GEORGE  MIDDLETON 


S  George  Meredith  wrote 
so  he  lived :  for,  unlike 
many  other  posthumously 
published  letters,  these 
square  the  man's  life 
with  his  own  literary 
pretension.  We  have 
here  revealed  the  same  largeness  and 
surety  of  spirit  which  hovers  over  all 
his  writing.  These  are  always  litera- 
ture, based  as  they  fundamentally  are, 
in  even  the  most  casual  notes,  upon  a 
criticism  of  life ;  for  the  same  philosophy 
which  analyses  the  aims  and  struggles 
of  his  pen  creatures  is  here  flooded 
interpretatively  on  the  experiences  of 
his  own  life  and  his  friends:  it  merely 

♦The  Letters  of  George  Meredith.     2  vols. 
New  York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     1912. 


deepened  with  whitening  hair,  it  scarcely 
changed.  Though  the  collection  is  made 
by  his  son,  William,  the  number  of 
letters  is  too  large  to  have  concealed 
any  occasional  smallness  of  vision  or 
pettiness  of  character.  They  speak  of  a 
great  soul.  To  any  lover  of  the  man  it 
would  be  tempting,  indeed,  to  trace  in  de- 
tail the  beautiful  intimate  picture  these 
letters  slowly  build  up:  his  early  strug- 
gles and  the  calm  spirit  with  which  he 
faced  his  long  lack  of  recognition ;  the 
wan,  gentle  acceptance  of  his  fame  in  the 
twilight  of  his  life;  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  bore  the  slow  stripping  of  his 
friends  as  the  years  passed,  and  the  ten- 
der understanding  he  gave  to  those  who 
were  left  behind  as  he  was  when  wife 
and  son  were  taken  from  him.    And  the 
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hnmonr  and  lyric  quality  of  his  joy,  the 
deep  chord  which  friendship  struck 
throughout,  the  excessive  exuberance  of 
feeling,  amounting  almost  to  buoyant 
boyishness,  his  charity,  his  love  bf  chil- 
dren and  dogs,  his  passion  for  the  Alps, 
and  his  ardour  for  Nature  in  all  forms 
would  tempt  one  to  like  extravagances. 

He  had  all  the  gifts  of  a  superior  let- 
ter writer :  grace,  variety  and  vision :  de- 
void of  self-consciousness  and  with  no 
weather-eye  cocked  on  posterity  and  the 
reviewer's  table.  Here  are  no  obscuri- 
ties; but  clear  flashing  phrases  which 
fill  the  depths  with  meaning.  These  let- 
ters reveal  more  than  any  commentary 
on  his  work ;  they  disclose,  too,  the  man 
of  wide  restless  interests  whose  mind 
searched  endlessly  during  his  long  life 
for  the  roots  of  art,  literature,  science 
and  government. 

These  opinions — especially  his  literary 
opinions — show  that  Meredith  had  broad 
horizons:  he  liked  what  was  beau- 
tiful where  he  found  it.  Though  a  lover 
of  England  he  was  a  severe  critic  of 
many  of  its  prevailing  ideals;  for  in 
politics,  as  in  art,  he  was  a  cosmopolite. 
This  cosmopolitanism  sprang  partly  from 
his  early  education  and  travels  on  the 
Continent,  and  was  accentuated,  with- 
out doubt,  by  his  wide  reading.  His  pen 
knew  many  brothers.  Master  of  lan- 
guages, these  letters  reveal  a  sustained 
interest  in  all  foreign  literature.  The 
catholicity  of  his  taste  is  remarkable,  and 
hundreds  of  writers — famous  or  other- 
wise— are  commented  upon  in  passing. 
Readers  of  Sandra  Dclloni  will  recall  in 
the  character  of  Tracy  Runningbrook 
the  author's  comment  on  literature,  and 
here,  too,  we  find  more  clearly  stated  his 
attitude  toward  style,  which  to  him  is 
**a  noble  manner  in  an  easy  mnnner." 
Toward  the  two  schools  of  fiction,  an 
early  letter  forecasts  the  famous  opening 
chapter  of  Diana  of  the  Crossways: 

Between  realism  and  idealism  there  is  no 
natural  conflict.  This  completes  that.  Realism 
is  the  basis  of  good  composition:  it  implies 
study,  observation,  artistic  power,  and  (in 
those  who  can  do  more)  humility.  Little 
writers  should  be  realistic.  They  would  then 
at  least  do  solid  work.  They  afflict  the  world 
because  they  will  attempt  that  it  is  given  to 


none  but  noble  workmen  to  achieve.  A  great 
genius  must  necessarily  employ  ideal  means, 
for  a  vast  conception  cannot  be  placed  bodily 
before  the  eye,  and  remains  to  be  suggested: 
Idealism  is  as  an  atmosphere  whose  effects 
of  grandeur  are  wrought  out  through  a  series 
of  illusions,  that  are  illusions  to  the  sense 
within  us  only  when  divorced  from  the 
grpundwork  of  the  real.  Need  there  be  ex- 
clusion, the  one  of  the  other?  The  artist  is 
incomplete  who  does  this.  Men  to  whom  I 
bow  my  head  (Shakespeare,  Goethe;  and  in 
their  way,  Moliere,  Cervantes)  are  Realists 
au  fond.  But  they  have  the  broad  arms  of 
Idealism  at  command.  They  give  us  Earth; 
but  it  is  earth  with  an  atmosphere.  One  may 
find  as  much  amusement  in  a  Kaleidoscope  as 
in  a  merely  idealistic  writer;  and,  jus^as  sound 
prose  is  of  more  worth  than  pretentious  poetry, 
I  hold  the  man  who  gives  a  plain  wall  of  fact 
higher  in  esteem  than  one  who  is  constantly 
shuffling  the  clouds  and  dealing  with  airy, 
delicate  sentimentalities,  headless  and  tailless 
imaginings,  despising  our  good,  plain  strength. 
Does  not  all  science  (the  mammoth  balloon, 
to  wit)  tell  us  that  when  we  forsake  earth, 
we  reach  up  to  a  frosty,  inimical  Inane?  For 
my  part  I  love  and  cling  to  earth,  as  the  one 
piece  of  God's  handiwork  which  we  possess. 
I  admit  that  we  can  refashion;  but  of  earth 
must  be  the  material. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  no  alle- 
ginnce  to  any  particular  school  or  group, 
and  his  own  productions  are  this  var- 
iable blend  of  the  two  methods.  His 
love  for  the  ancient  classics  is  very  pro- 
found, and  in  one  place,  as  an  example 
of  his  acuteness.  we  find  him  blaming 
Tacitus  for  falsifying  the  character  of 
Tiberius.  He  advises  his  son,  Arthur, 
to  study  Cicero  carefully:  "He  is  a  fine 
moralist,  a  friend  of  scholars,  a  splendid 
trainer  for  a  public  life  of  any  serious 
and  exalted  ambition."  In  a  later  letter 
to  his  son,  who  throucfhout  his  life  re- 
ceived the  most  encouraging  and  helpful 
advice,  contains  a  keen  analysis  of  the 
ancient  spirit  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century: 

As  to  Ossian  and  Homer,  your  choice  rep- 
resents a  phase  of  thoughtful  youth.  Ossian's 
imagery  is  intangible.  Homer's  is  all  concrete. 
Homer's  comes  up  from  the  heart  of  Nature. 
Ossian's  is  somewhat  forced,  and  seems  due  to 
a  sentimental  habit  and  the  imperiousness  of 
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sentiment  in  colouring  all  of  its  own  hue.  The 
Homeric  battles,  Councils  and  speeches  are 
still  as  fresh  as  ever,  owing  to  the  naturalness 
of  the  imagery,  the  vigour  of  the  flow,  the 
manly  music  of  the  lines.  ...  Of  course  you 
must  make  allowance  for  the  ancient  spirit; 
and  the  truth  is,  the  modern  tone  [under  the 
guise  of  a  weird,  primeval,  mystical  melody 
and  system  of  verse]  is  what  catches  you. 
I  am  not  at  all  sorry,  and  you  have  good  'ex- 
amples— Napoleon  was  once  in  love  with 
Ossian.  It  has  the  same  effect  on  the  young 
as  ruins  of  castles  and  abbeys  seen  by  moon- 
light. In  fact,  you  are  of  an  age  to  like  the 
minor  song,  and  not  quite  to  appreciate  the 
great  organ  notes. 

Boccaccio  is  "always  manly,  always 
fresh,'*  and  he  turns  to  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne  with  relief  "after  reading  the 
English  notions  of  passion,  virtue,  and 
valour."  These  letters  further  accentu- 
ate Meredith's  love  of  all  things  French ; 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  French  litera- 
ture was  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
this,  though,  perhaps,  one  might  not  dis- 
loyally suggest  that  his  second  marriage 
to  a  lady  of  French  extraction  may  have 
contributed  to  this  excessive  "passion 
for  France."  It  was  natural  then  that  it 
should  be  he  who,  immediately  after  the 
Franco-Prusaian  war,  in  his  Ode,  first 
predicted  that  France  would  soon  rise 
from  her  ruins.  Tribute  is  paid  in  this 
poem  to  her  literary  greatness,  and  one 
anticipates  in  the  volumes  before  us 
many  comments  on  her  writers.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry,  for  example,  as  to 
which  ones  he  felt  best  expressed  her 
genius,  he  gives  this  terse  answer: 

For  human  philosophy,  Montaigne;  for  the 
comic  appreciation  of  society,  Moliere;  for  the 
observation  of  life  and  condensed  expression. 
La  Bruyere :  for  a  most  delicate  irony  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  tenderness,  Rcnan;  for 
high  pitch  of  impassioned  sentiment,  Racine. 
Add  to  these  your  innumerable  writers  of 
Memoir es  and  Pcnsccs,  in  which  France  has 
never  had  a  rival. 

To  this  may,  not  inappropriately,  be 
supplemented  his  opinion  of  French  criti- 
cism, which 

is  done  (by  the  masters  in  the  art)  with  so 
fine  an  irony  that  it  instructs  without  wound- 
ing   any    but    the    vanitous    person;    and    the 


eulogy  confers  green  laurels  instead  of  gilt. 
England  has  little  criticism  beyond  the  expres- 
sion of  likes  or  dislikes,  the  stout  vindication 
of  an  old  conservatism  of  taste.  I  have  seen 
many  reviews,  not  one  criticism  of  my  books 
in  prose  or  verse. 

He  considers  Rcnan's  ]  ic  dc  Jesus 
"one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  genera- 
tion," and  adds  with  equal  enthusiasm 
that  Les  Miscrables  **is  conceived  in 
pure  black  and  white.  It  is  nevertheless 
the  master  \vork  of  fiction  of  this  centurv 
— as  yet  (1862).  There  are  in  it  things 
quite  wonderful."  His  comment  on 
John  Morley's  article  on  Travailleurs  de 
la  Mer  is  a  good  example  of  Meredith's 
capacity  for  enthusiasm: 

I  scarcely  think  it  docs  justice  to  the 
miraculous  descriptive  power.  The  Storm  is 
amazing:  I  have  never  read  anything  like  it.  It 
is  next  to  Nature  in  force  and  vividness. 
Hugo  rolls  the  sea  and  sweeps  the  heavens ; 
the  elements  are  in  his  hands.  He  is  the  la^'gest 
son  of  his  mother  earth  in  this  time  present. 
Magnificent  in  conception,  unsurpassed — 
leagues  beyond  us  all — in  execution.  Not 
{nur  St  hade!)  a  philosopher.  There's  the 
pity.  With  a  philosophic  brain,  as  well  as  his 
marvellous  poetic  energy,  he  would  stand  in 
the   front  rank  of  glorious   men  forever. 

His  occasional  dirty  speech  is  just  a  part 
of  his  grotesque  greatness.  It  costs  me  nothing 
to  overlook  it — especially  in  this  age  of  satin. 

Contrast  this  with  his  excoriating  criti- 
cism of  Mendes: 

I  have  gone  through  the  horrible  book  of 
Mendes  with  the  sensation  of  passing  down 
the  venire  de  Paris  and  out — into  the  rat- 
rioting  sewers,  twisted,  whirled,  tumbled,  amid 
the  frothing  filth,  the  deadly  stench,  the  reek 
and  roar  of  the  damned.  Nigh  the  end  of  it, 
Zola  seemed  to  me  a  very  haven,  Maupassant 
a  garden.  Who  reads  must  smell  putrid 
for  a  month.  It  is  the  monstcrisation  of 
Zolaism.  Oh,  what  a  nocturient,  cacaturient 
crew  has  issued  of  the  lens  of  the  Sun  of  the 
mind  on  the  lower  facts  of  life! — on  sheer 
Realism,  breeder  at  best  of  the  dung-fly  I  Yet 
has  that  Realism  been  a  corrective  of  the  more 
corruptingly  vaporous  with  its  tickling  hints 
at  sensuality.  It  may  serve  ultimately  in  form 
of  coprolite  to  fatten  poor  soil  for  better 
produce. 

How  close  in  thought  is  this  to  Ed- 
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ward    Carpenter's    similar    passage    in 
Angels'  Wings. 

Meredith  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Alphonse  Daudet,  to  whom  several 
letters  are  written.  He  likes  Auma  Rou~ 
mestan,  and  adds  (1882) :  "I  do  not  care 
for  the  other  novels  of  Daudet,  but  this 
is  a  consummate  piece  of  work."  This 
is  supplemented  by  a  later  comment: 
**the  picture  of  Provence,  and  the  men 
and  women  of  Southern  blood,  are  aston- 
ishingly vivid.  His  Contcs  Choisis  are 
exquisite.  He  has  real  poetic  quality." 
The  Provence  and  its  group  of  rebel 
poets  had  long  attracted  the  author  ot 
The  Reading  of  Earth,  and  it  was  char- 
acteristic that  in  the  Marcs  of^Camargue 
he  should  have  translated  part  of  the 
Mircio  of  ^Mistral,  whom  he  thought  a 
**rcally  fine  poet." 

H 

Meredith  had  no  regrets  at  the  greater 
success  of  his  own  English  contempo- 
raries. At  times  he  was  puzzled  by  the 
neglect  the  British  public  bestowed  upon 
him,  but  after  a  few  early  attempts  tf» 
woo  it,  he  gave  up,  followed  his  star  ana 
found  contentment  in  the  slow  recogni- 
tion of  his  genius  which  came  mainly,  at 
first,  from  America.  Even  as  late  as 
1887  we  find  him  writing  in  a  much 
quoted  letter  to  Professor  Baker,  of  Har- 
vard: **In  England  I  am  encouraged  but 
by  a  few  enthusiasts."  Yet  his  spirit  is 
always  generous  to  the  authors  who  were 
plucking  success  about  him,  and  his  in- 
terest in  their  work  was  unflagging. 
Among  the  poets  he  speaks  of  in  particu- 
lar were  Swinburne,  Henley  and  Tenny- 
son. The  last  continued  throughout  his 
life  to  be  a  source  of  mingled  admiration 
and  bewilderment,  to  one  who,  in  his 
own  phrase,  was  "inveterate  of  brain." 

The  Holy  Grail  is  wonderful,  isn't  it?  The 
lines  arc  satin  length,  the  figures  Sevres  china. 
1  have  not  the  courage  to  offer  to  review  it, 
I  should  say  such  things.  To  think! — it's  in 
these  days  that  the  foremost  poet  of  the 
country  goes  on  fluting  of  creatures  that  have 
not  a  hreath  of  vital  humanity  in  them,  and 
doles  us  out  his  regular  five  feet  with  the  old 
trick  of  the  vowel  endings!  The  Euphuist's 
tongue,  the  Exquisite's  leg,  the  Curate's  moral 
sentiments,  the  British  matron  and  her  daugh- 


ter's purity  of  tone — so  he  talks,  so  he  walks, 
so  he  snuffles,  so  he  appears  divine.  .  .  .  Why, 
this  stuff  is  not  the  Muse,  it's  Musery.  The 
man  has  got  hold  of  the  Muses'  clothes-line 
and  hung  it  with  jewelry.  But  the  Lucretius 
is  grand.  1  can't  say  how  much  I  admire  it 
and  hate  the  Sir  Pandarus  public  which  has 
corrupted  this  fine  (natural)  singer.  .  .  .  Isn't 
there  a  scent  of  damned  hypocrisy  ih  all  this 
lisping  and  vowelled  purity  of  the  Idylls?  .  .  . 
It's  fashionable;  it  pleases  the  rose-pink  ladies, 
it  sells. 

And  there  is  this  later  letter  to  Mor- 
Icv: 

...  I  have  looked  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  at 
Tennyson's  Queen  Mary,  and  I  had  gr^-at  pleas- 
ure of  my  reading.  I  saw  no  trace  of  power, 
but  the  statclincss,  tlie  fine  tone,  the  high  tone, 
of  some  passages,  hit  me  hard.  Curiously, 
too,  in  him,  the  prose  is  crisp,  salient,  excel- 
lent. The  Songs,  if  we  had  not  Shakespeare's 
to  show  what  are  not  literary  forcings  to 
catch  a  theme  to  point  a  comparison,  would  do. 
As  it  is,  "Milking  the  cow"  smells  of  milking 
the  brain.  Mary's  "Low-low"  is  an  instance 
of  public  consciousness — before  Victoria's 
people.  But  the  work  seems  to  me  to  be  good, 
and  how  glad  I  am  to  have  it  of  him! 

Meredith's  relations  with  Swinburne 
were  more  personal  and  extended  over  a 
period  of  nearly  fifty  years ;  in  fact,  once 
a  week,  in  the  early  times,  he  had  a  room 
in  Sir  Thomas  More's  house  in  Chelsea 
with  Swinburne  and  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
whose  verse  he  felt  "rich,  refined  and 
royal-robed.'*  Very  soon  he,  also,  dis- 
cerned Swinburne's  powers,  and  we  find 
him,  in  1861,  pointing  out  what  many 
feel  is  that  poet's  fundamental  weakness : 
*T  don't  see  any  internal  centre  from 
which  springs  anything  he  does."  Some 
years  later  he  writes  to  Frederick  Green- 
wood, originator  and  publisher  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  *T  hope  when  Swin- 
burne publishes  his  Tr  is  tarn  you  will  re- 
view  him.  Take  him  at  his  best  he  is  by 
far  the  best — finest  poet ;  truest  artist — 
of  the  young  lot — when  he  refrains  from 
pointing  a  hand  at  the — "  Swinburne 
and  his  intimate  friend,  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton,  on  whose  poem,  The  Coming  of 
Love,  there  is  a  striking  comment,  ex- 
dnnged  visits  with  Meredith,  though  we 
find  mutual  regrets  that  they  could  not 
see  one  another  more  often.     It  was  a 
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strange  chance  that  the  last  letter  Mere- 
dith wrote  should  have  been  sent  to 
Swinburne's  friend  on  hearing  of  the 
poet*s  death: 

The  end  has  corael  That  brain  of  the 
vivid  illumination  is  extinct.  1  can  hardly 
realise  it  when  I  revolve  the  many  times  when 
at  the  starting  of  an  idea  the  whole  town 
was  instantly  ablaze  with  electric  light.  Song 
was  his  natural  voice.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
our  lyrical  poets — of  the  world,  I  could  say, 
considering  what  a  language  he  had  to  wield. 

Throughout  life  Meredith  considered 
himself  first  of  all  a  poet :  he  began  with 
verse,  and  in  the  last  years  found  conso- 
lation in  its  expression.  He  was  watch- 
ful for  all  true  singers,  and  was  ever  full 
of  joy  when  a  new  voice  was  lifted  above 
the  materialism  of  the  day.  We  see  him 
frequently  warning  poets  against  the 
danger  of  public  approval,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, his  fear  that  Watson  may  not 
survive  the  **trumpting"  of  public 
praise.  There  arc  words  of  regret  for 
the  tragic  unfulfillnient  of  the  author  of 
The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  a  like  com- 
ment on  John  Davidson,  and  a  very  un- 
usual tribute  to  Henley,  equally  revela- 
tory of  Meredith's  own  spirit : 

He  had  the  poet's  passion  for  nature,  and 
by  reason  of  it  the  poet*s  fervent  devotion 
to  humanity.  Light  of  the  skies  playing  upon 
smoky  vapour,  city  scenery,  city  crowds,  stirred 
in  him  these  raptures  which  are  the  founts  of 
spirited  verse.  He  rejoiced  in  the  smell  of 
the  streets.  There  we  have  the  lover  of  life 
rising  from  the  depths.  As  critic  he  had  the 
rare  combination  of  enthusiasm  and  wakeful 
judgment.  Pretentiousness  felt  his  whip 
smartly.  The  accepted  imbecile  had  to  bear 
the  weight  of  his  epigram.  But  merit  under 
the  cloud  or  just  emerging  he  sparkled  on  or 
lifted  to  public  view. 

HI 

As  reader  for  Chapman,  the  publisher, 
as  frequent  contributor  of  reviews  to 
The  Fortnightly,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and 
other  periodicals,  intimate  friend  of  Les- 
lie Stephen,  Sidney  Colvin,  John  Morley 
and  such  literary  figures  of  the  day,  it 
was  normal,  too,  that  he  should  have  an 
intimate  interest  in  the  passing  and  per- 
manent prose  writers  of  his  time.    One 


is  apt  to  forget  that  George  Eliot,  whom 
he  considered  **the  greatest  of  female 
writers,'*  reviewed  his  own  Shaving  of 
Shag  pat,  and  that  The  Ordeal  of  Rich- 
ard feverel  was  written  at  about  the 
some  time  as  Adam  Bede.  Some  sense 
of  his  background  may  be  suggested  in 
this  little  cameo  summary  of  the  exam- 
ples of  style  in  English  literature: 

Few  Englishmen  can  write  a  resonant  prose 
dialogue  that  is  not  blatant;  and  when  avoid- 
ing those  alarms,  they  drop  to  flabbiness.  It 
is  merely  to  say  that  Style  is  rarely  achieved 
here.  Your  literary  hero,  lecturing  on  Style, 
may  have  a  different  opinion.  The  prose  in 
Shakespeare  and  in  Congreve  is  perfect.  They 
have  always  the  right  accent  on  their  termina- 
tions. Apart  from  Drama,  Swift  is  a  great 
exemplar;  Bolingbroke,  and  in  his  mild  tea- 
table  way,  Addison,  follow.  Johnson  and 
Macaulay  wielded  bludgeons;  they  had  not 
the  strength  that  can  be  supple.  Gibbon  could 
take  a  long  stride  with  the  leg  of  a  dancing- 
master;  he  could  not  take  a  short  one. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  born  from  the  pulpit  and 
occupied  it,  and  might  have  sermonised  for  all 
time,  but  that  he  conceived  the  head  of  the 
clerk  below  to  be  the  sconce  of  the  British 
public,  and  that  he  must  drum  on  it  with  an 
iterated  phrase  perpetually  to  awaken  under- 
standing. 

The  author  of  Diana  of  the  Crosszvays 
was  not  an  admirer  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, Dickens,  nor  do  we  find  any 
criticism  of  Thackeray  in  these  letters. 
Ruskin  he  felt  good  stimulus,  but  slyly 
comments  on  "his  monstrous  assumption 
of  wisdom.'*  John  Stuart  Mill's  Liberty 
is  **very  noble  and  brave,"  and  Meredith 
makes  this  contrast  with  Carlyle: 

Tennyson  has  many  spiritual  indications,  but 
no  philosophy,  and  philosophy  is  the  palace  of 
thought.  Mill  is  essentially  a  critic:  it  is  his 
heart,  not  his  mind,  which  sends  him  feeling 
ahead.  But  he  really  does  not  touch  the  soul 
and  springs  of  the  Universe  as  Carlyle  does. 
Only,  when  the  latter  attempts  practical  deal- 
ings he  is  irritable  as  a  woman,  impetuous  as 
a  tyrant.  He  seeks  the  short  road  to  his  ends ; 
and  the  short  road  is,  we  know,  a  bloody 
one.  He  is  not  wise;  Mill  is;  but  Carlyle 
has  most  light  when  he  burns  calmly.  Much 
of  Ruskin's  Political  Economy  will,  I  suspect, 
be  stamped  as  good  by  posterity.  He  brings 
humanity  into  it.  ...  I  hold  that  he  [Carlyle] 
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is  the  nearest  to  being  an  inspired  writer  of 
any  man  in  our  times ;  he  does  proclaim  invio- 
lable law :  he  speaks  from  the  deep  springs  of 
life.  All  this.  But  when  he  descends  to  our 
common  pavement,  when  he  would  apply  his 
eminent  spiritual  wisdom  to  the  course  of 
legislation,  he  is  no  more  sagacious  nor  useful 
nor  temperate  than  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a 
grocer's  shop.  .  .  .  Philosophy,  while  render- 
ing his  dues  to  a  man  like  Carlyle  and  ac- 
knowledging itself  inferior  in  activity,  despises 
his  hideous  blustering  impatience  in  the  pres- 
ence of  progressive  facts. 

Meredith  was  brought  to  Goethe — 
whom  he  always  revered — by  Carlyle 
who,  no  doubt,  also  somewhat  affected 
his  style.  Ihe  best  criticism  of  the 
great  Scotchman's  manner  of  writing  is 
that  to  be  found  in  Beaiichamp's  Career, 
and  Meredith  makes  a  real  contribution, 
too,  in  a  letter  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
most  wi'-lcly  quoted,  because  of  the  inti- 
mate picture  it  gives  of  the  two  Car- 
lyles : 

Your  article  on  Th.  Carlylc's  **Reminis- 
ccnccs"  was  prompted,  I  think,  rather  by  en- 
thusiasm for  the  lady  who  stands  close  and 
in  contrast  with  him  than  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  works,  nature  and  teaching. 
Our  people  over  here  have  been  equally  unjust, 
with  less  excuse.  You  speak  of  vanity,  as  a 
charge  against  him.  He  has  little,  though  he 
certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  modesty — 
he  knew  his  powers.  The  harsh  judgment  he 
passed  on  the  greater  number  of  his  con- 
temporaries came  from  a  very  accurate  per- 
ception of  them,  as  they  were  perused  by  the 
intense  light  of  the  man's  personal  sincereness. 
He  was  one  who  stood  constantly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  ''Eternal  verities"  of  which  he 
speaks.  For  the  shallow  men  of  mere  literary 
aptitude  he  had  perforce  contempt.  The  spirit 
of  the  prophet  was  in  him.  Between  him  and 
his  wife  the  case  is  quite  simple.  She  was 
a  woman  of  peculiar  conversational  sprightli- 
ness,  and  such  a  woman  longs  for  society.  To 
him,  bearing  that  fire  of  sincereness,  as  I  have 
said,  society  was  unendurable.  All  coming  near 
him,  except  those  who  could  bear  the  trial,  were 
scorched,  and  he  was  as  much  hurt  as  they  by 
the  action  rousing  the  flames  in  him.  More- 
over, like  all  truthful  souls,  he  was  an  artist 
in  his  work.  The  efforts  after  veriticatinn 
of  matters  of  fact,  and  to  present  things  dis- 
tinctly in  language,  were  incessant;  they  cost 


him  his  health,  swallowed  up  his  leisure.  Such 
a  man  could  hardly  be  an  agreeable  husband 
for  a  woman  of  the  liveliest  vivacity.  But  that 
is  not  a  reason  for  your  passing  condemnation 
on  him.  Study  well  his  writings.  I  knew  them 
Loth.  She  did  me  the  honour  to  read  my  books, 
and  make  him  listen  to  extracts,  and  he  was 
good  enough  to  repeat  that  **the  writer  thereof 
was  no  fool" — high  praise  from  him.  They 
snapi)ed  at  one  another,  and  yet  the  basis  of 
aifection  was  mutually  firm.  She  admired,  he 
respected,  and  each  knew  the  other  to  be 
hone.st.  Only  she  needed  for  her  mate  one  who 
was  more  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  woman 
of  the  placid  disposition  of  Milton's  Eve, 
framed  by  her  master  to  be  an  honest  labourer's 
cook  and  housekeeper,  with  a  nervous  system 
resembling  a  dumpling,  would  have  been 
enough  tor  him.  He  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Britons  of  his  time — and  after  the  British 
fashion  of  not  coming  near  perfection;  Titanic, 
not  01>mpian;  a  heaver  of  rocks,  not  a  shaper. 
But  if  he  did  no  perfect  work,  he  had  light- 
ning's power  to  strike  out  marvellous  pictures 
and  reach  to  the  inmost  of  men  with  a  phrase. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  Homer's 
Catalogue  of  Ships — which  we  under- 
stand IS  never  read — we  must  not,  in 
conclusion,  overlook  a  few  of  Meredith's 
otlier  darting  criticisms  of  more  recent 
or  still  surviving  contemporaries.  The 
promised  letters  from  Stevenson  to 
Aleredith  will  no  doubt  supplement 
those  to  the  author  of  Treasure  Island 
in  these  volumes.  Meredith  had  the 
greatest  affection  for  the  gifted  author 
of  "the  best  of  boy's  books  and  a  book  to 
make  one  a  boy  again,  without  critical 
reserve  as  to  the  quality  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  Buccanneers  are  real  bloody 
rascals,  no  sham  in  it."  The  creator  of 
the  channing  Princess  Ottilia  was  among 
the  first  to  detect  Barrie's  gift,  and  he 
sighs  regretfully  over  The  Little  Min- 
ister, 

And  how  I  envy  you ! — not  the  deserved 
success  of  the  book,  but  your  pleasure  in 
writing  it.  The  conjuration  of  Babbie  must 
have  been  an  hour  of  enchantment.  She 
carries  us— criticism  can't  grow  at  her  heels. 
Thrums,  too,  is  as  hot  alive  as  ever. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  discover  him 
praising  and  admiring  the  courage  con- 
tained in  Edward  Carpenter's  Sex  Love. 
The   Shropshire   Lad   is   a   "revelry   of 
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naturalness,"  and  there  are,  in  addition, 
kindly  comments  on  the  poetry  of  Rob- 
ert Bridges,  Alice  Meynell  and  Francis 
Thompson.  Thomas  Hardy  he  read 
faithfully,  but  was  oppressed  by  his 
philosophy  of  life,  contrasting  as  it  does 
with  Meredith's  faith  and  optimism 
soaring  above  the  ironies  he,  too,  saw 
so  clearly.  He  felt  The  Dynasts  would 
have  been  more  effective  in  prose,  *'where 
he  is  more  at  home  than  in  verse,  though 
here  and  there  he  produces  good  stuff." 
His  opinion  of  Tess  of  the  D'Urbevilles 
is  interesting: 

The  work  is  open  to  criticism,  but  excellent 
and  very  interesting.  All  of  the  Dairy  Farm 
held  me  fast.  But  from  the  moment  of  the 
meeting  again  of  Tess  and  Alec,  I  grew  cold, 
and  should  say  that  there  is  a  depression  of 
power,  up  to  the  end,  save  for  the  short  scene 
on  the  plain  of  Stonehenge.  If  the  author's 
minute  method  had  been  sustained,  we  should 
have  had  a  finer  book.  It  is  marred  by  the 
sudden  hurry  to  round  the  story.  And  Tess, 
out  of  the  arms  of  Alec,  into  (I  suppose)  those 
of  the  lily-necked  Clare,  and  on  to  the  Black 
Flag  waving  over  her  poor  body,  is  a  smudge 
in  vapour — she  at  one  time  so  real  to  me. 

Whatever  ultimate  place  George  Mer- 
edith will  hold  in  English  literature, 
even  his  most  carping  critics  will  admit 
that  much  supreme  literature  came  from 
his  pen.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  add 
his  analyses  and  criticisms  of  his  own 


work  in  which  these  volumes  of  letters 
abound.  But  space  will  permit  of  only 
one  extract: 

In  origin  I  am  what  is  here  called  a  nobody, 
and  my  pretensions  to  that  rank  have  always 
received  due  encouragement,  by  which,  added 
to  a  turn  of  my  mind,  I  am  inclined  to  Denjftc- 
racy,  even  in  Letters,  and  tend  to  think  of  the 
claims  of  others  when  I  find  myself  exalted. 
This  is  the  advantage  I  have  gained  ffom 
sharp  schooling.  Good  work  is  the  main  ob- 
ject. Mine  I  know  to  be  faulty.  I  can  only 
say  generally  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  make 
it  worthy.  Some  one  accuses  me  of  cynicism. 
Against  that  I  do  protest.  None  of  my  writ- 
ings can  be  said  to  show  a  want  of  faith  in 
humanity,  or  of  sympathy  with  the  weaker,  or 
that  I  do  not  read  the  right  meaning  of 
strength.  And  it  is  not  only  women  of  the 
flesh,  but  also  women  in  the  soul,  whom  I 
esteem,  believe  in,  and  would  aid  to  develop- 
ment. There  has  been  a  confounding  of  the 
tone  of  irony  (or  satire  in  despair)  with 
cynicism.  I  must  have  overcharged  the  dose, 
to  have  produced  such  an  impression. 

He  says  somewhere  "our  books  con- 
tain the  best  of  us."  To  those  who  have 
not  been  able  to  penetrate  beyond  them 
to  the  man,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if 
these  letters,  unusual  as  they  are  in  their 
broad  humanity,  will  incite  attention  to 
the  novels  and  poems.  It  is  good  that 
such  gateways  have  been  opened  to  a 
personality  so  stimulating  and  inspir- 
iting. 
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Book  II 


Chapter  XVI  (Continued) 


LOWLY  and  incessantly 
the  water  trickled 
through  the  closed  lock 
gates.  The  sound  of  it 
purred  in  his  ears,  a  gen- 
tle accompaniment  to  the 
roaring  of  the  water  over 
the  weir.  That  sense  of  the  Sabbath  was 
over  everything.     The   mill    wheel  was 
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still ;  the  sparrows  perched  on  its  arms 
were  pecking  at  the  drying  slime  they  had 
collected.  The  rich  scent  of  almonds 
came  from  the  may-trees.  The  creeping 
wall  plants  filling  the  niches  of  the  empty 
lock  were  burst  in  bloom.  It  was  still  the 
day  of  summer  dropped  in  the  lap  of 
spring. 

But  to  Dicky,  as  he  struggled  between 
the  needs  of  soul  and  body,  these  things 
were  meaningless  and  had  no  voice  to 
tempt  him  from  his  thoughts.    When  Mr. 
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Hollom  and  Anne  returned,  they  found 
him  still  seated  on  the  arm  of  the  lock 
gates,  his  legs  curled  up  on  the  great 
black  beam,  his  head  in  his  hands  star- 
ing down  into  the  water. 

They  had  looked  for  him  first  in  the 
house;  then  saw  him  across  the  other 
side  of  the  weir  as  they  came  out  again 
into  the  garden. 

"They  haven't  made  it  up/'  Mr.  Hol- 
lom declared  on  the  first  moment  as  he 
saw  him.  Anne  felt  a  twinge  of  pain  in 
her  heart  as  she  heard  the  note  of  relief 
in  his  voice.  She  knew  then  that  she 
wanted  them  to  make  it  up ;  that  she  did 
not  want  Dicky  to  go  away  at  all. 

"Where's  the  pater?"  was  Dicky's  first 
question. 

"He  stayed  behind,"  said  Mr.  Hollom, 
"to  speak  to  a  farmer — Mr.  Lipscombe 
—why  ?" 

''Oh,  nothing/'  replied  Dicky;  "I  only 
wondered  where  he  was." 

At  the  mid-day  meal  his  attention  to 
his  father  was  conspicuous,  but  conspicu- 
ous only  to  Anne.  Mr.  Hollom  was  a 
stranger;  he  would  not  have  noticed  it. 
Mr.  Furlong  always,  and  quite  rightly, 
expected  attention  from  his  Children.  He 
had  often  said  that  it  was  due  from  vouth 
to  age.  When,  therefore,  he  received  it, 
it  did  not  particularly  arrest  his  attention. 
He  said  "thank  vou,"  and  smiled  at  him 
when  Dicky  went  out  of  his  way  to  pass 
him  the  salt  and  pepper.  He  made  a  jest 
about  the  thickness  of  the  bread  which 
Dicky  had  cut  for  him ;  but  beyond  this 
and  the  slight  risMig  of  his  spirits,  he  fHd 
not  show  that  he  was  aware  of  any  dif- 
ference in  Dicky's  manner.  Mr.  Fur- 
long's spirits  were  high,  in  nny  case. 
Lipscombe,  the  farmer,  had  chitted  to 
him  in  a  most  affable  frame  of  mind. 
He  had  even  mentioned  business,  but 
Mr.  Furlong  had  held  up  his  hand. 

**Let's  leave  it  till  to-morrow,"  he  had 
said.  "I  put  business  as  far  frrni  me 
as  possible  on  Sundays.  It  won't  hurt 
waiting." 

As  this  had  somewhat  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Lipscombe  that  he  was  not  so  terribly 
anxious  to  do  business,  it  had  served  a 
double  purpose.  In  his  own  mind  Mr. 
Furlong  felt  it  had  been  a  just  reward 
for  the  observance  of  his  principles. 
When,    therefore,    after    dinner    Dicky 


asked  him  if  they  could  have,  a  talk  to- 
gether, he  looked  his  surprise,  no  doubt, 
but  turning  it  to  a  smile,  he  took  Dicky's 
arm  and  led  him  out  into  the  garden. 

It  was  with  no  little  curiosity  that  he 
waited  to  hear  what  Dicky  had  to  say, 
for  this  was  the  first  time  in  all  his  ex- 
perience of  his  son  that  he  had  ever  taken 
him  into  his  confidence.  Despite  all  his 
maintaining  that  there  should  be  mutual 
confidence  between  children  and  parents, 
he  felt  an  unexpected  thrill  of  pride  at 
the  thought  that  he  was  about  to  hear  his 
secret  thoughts  from  Dicky's  own  lips. 
He  tightened  his  hand  on  Dicky's  arm ; 
he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if 
Anne  had  noticed. 

But  Dicky  did  not  find  it  so  easy  as  he 
had  supposed.  They  passed  through  the 
open  wicket  gate ;  they  walked  down  the 
hill  beneath  the  flowering  apple  trees, 
across  the  weir  to  the  towing  path  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  still  he  said 
nothing. 

"Well,  old  chap,"  said  his  father  at 
last,  "what  is  it  you've  got  to  say  ?" 

With  increasing  nervousness,  Dicky 
drew  his  arm  away.  The  certainty  of  jus- 
tice in  the  request  he  was  going  to  make 
had  grievously  diminished  in  his  mind. 
While  still  in  the  heat  of  his  passion  that 
morning,  he  had  known  it  to  be  the  only 
true  solution  to  the  almost  insurmount- 
able (lifficultv  which  Nature  had  thrown 
SO  suddenly  in  his  way.  But  now,  in  the 
cold  and  dispassionate  presence  of  his 
father,  it  seemed  to  have  lost  the  greater 
weight  of  its  importance.  Yet  he  knew 
that  if  it  were  to  be  said  at  all,  if  it  were 
to  be  said,  moreover,  in  complete  justice 
to  himself,  it  must  be  said  at  once,  di- 
rectly, firmly,  with  no  beating  about  the 
bush.  He  drew  a  breath  and  fixed  his 
eves  steadilv  before  him. 

"Would  it  be  possible,"  he  began  un- 
certainly, "I  mean,  is  there  any  reason 
whv  1  shouldn't  be  married  in  a  vear  or 
two?" 

He  had  never  intended  to  suggest  that 
it  should  be  so  long  as  two  years,  but  so 
cold  was  the  blood  running  in  him  now, 
that  it  seemed  a  year  would  sound  ri:licu- 
lous  to  his  father's  ears.  Anyhow,  it  was 
said,  the  words  were  irrevocably  spoken. 
Tn  the  silence  that  followed  them,  Dicky 
heard  the  reverberating  echoes  as  though 
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a  thousand  voices  were  crying  them  back 
with  ironical  insistence.  He  dared  not 
look  at  his  father.  Even  with  his  eyes 
set  directly  in  front  of  him,  he  could  see 
nothing.  The  black  line  of  the  towing 
path,  losing  itself  in  the  long  grass  at 
cither  side,  the  belt  of  trees  upon  the 
other  bank  hanging  upon  the  river's  edge, 
the  far  line  of  Bredon  Hill  rising  and 
falling  in  the  brilliant  sky.  all  these  things 
were  confused  in  a  shapeless  mist  before 
his  eyes. 

"Married?"  said  Mr.  Furlong  at  last. 
He  said  it  in  all  kindness,  meaning  most 
earnestly  that  now,  when  his  son  had 
come  to  him  of  his  own  accord,  he  would 
give  every  consideration,  make  every  al- 
lowance for  a  nature  which  possibly  he 
did  not  too  thoroughly  understand.  The 
note,  therefore,  which  Dicky  had  heard 
in  his  voice  was  not  that  of  defiance :  but 
it  was  the  note  of  despondency,  of  disap- 
pointment. For  at  the  outset  Mr.  Fur- 
long knew  that  this  was  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. He  was  not  conscious  of 
that  knowledge.  What  came  most  promi- 
nently to  his  mind  was  the  feeling  that 
Dicky  could  not  be  serious,  or  if  he  were, 
then  that  he  did  not  really  know  what  he 
was  talking  about.  Still,  he  held  his  judg- 
ment back  until  he  had  heard  more.  With 
a  conscious  effort,  he  forced  the  note  of 
kindness  on  the  word  :  yet  to  one  as  sensi- 
tive as  Dickv,  he  had  not  struck  it  true. 

"Married?"  he  repeated.  "Well— tell 
me.  old  chap — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Dicky  faltered.  He  knew  he  had  come 
to  a  door  that  would  never  open  to  all 
his  knocking.  It  was  impossible  to  ex- 
plain what  he  had  felt  while  he  was  in 
Dorothy's  arms  that  morning.  Indeed  he 
scarcely  knew  the  full  meaning  of  it  him- 
self. All  women  were  pure.  He  had 
said  that  over  and  over  again.  All 
women  like  Dorothy  were  pure.  He  had 
heard  of  others  when  he  was  at  school. 
But  all  women  like  Dorothy  were  pure. 
Therefore,  he  did  not  know  what  he 
meant,  or  what  he  had  felt,  except  that 
marriage  would  save  him  from  some  ter- 
rible catastrophe.  Yet  to  make  it  clear 
to  his  father,  this  must  be  explained,  and 
unless  it  were  understood  of  him  without 
the  necessity  of  words,  he  knew  that  he 
could  never  explain  it  himself. 

The  modesty  of  a   boy   with  such  a 


training  as  Dicky  is  a  frail  and  fragile 
thing,  as  brittle  as  the  brittlest  glass. 
Even  to  the  gentle  understanding  of  a 
woman,  he  is  stilted  and  ill-at-ease.  To 
orte  of  his  own  sex  he  is  dumb.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Furlong  asked  him  what 
he  meant,  he  faltered  with  a  word,  only 
to  resume  his  silence. 

"Well,  who  is  it?"  his  father  inquired 
presently. 

"Dorothy." 

"Dorothy  Leggatt?" 

"Yes." 

Mr.  Furlong  smiled  beneath  his  mous- 
tache. Of  course,  it  was  a  boy  and  girl 
love  aflfair;  not  serious  in  any  way,  but 
very  amusing,  even  interesting.  He 
smiled,  partly  because  it  called  back  to 
his  memorv  an  incident  in  his  life  when 
he  was  younger  even  than  Dicky.  He  re- 
called her  name.  It  was  Elsie.  She  had 
light  hair  and  was  two  years  older  than 
he.  He  smiled  because  he  thought  of 
what  she  would  be  like  now.  The  phrase, 
fair,  fat,  and  forty  crossed  his  mind.  He 
remembered  kissing  her  at  a  party ;  writ- 
ing her  letters  from  school.  But  he  had 
never  wished  to  marry  her.  The  question 
of  the  possibility  of  marriage  had  never 
entered  their  heads.  There  came  a  time 
when  all  was  over  between  them.  He 
had  shown  the  photograph  she  had  given 
him  to  a  companion.  Her  dignity  was 
hurt  to  think  that  others  should  know  how 
she  had  bestowed  her  affection  upon  a 
boy  two  years  younger  than  herself.  And 
all  this  was  very  amusing  as  it  came  back 
in  snatches  like  a  long-forgotten  tune. 
Dicky's  little  love  affair  no  doubt  had  the 
same  amusing  incidents,  but  he  was  tak- 
ing it  in  all  seriousness.  Mr.  Furlong 
knew  that  he  must  take  it  seriously,  too. 
Rut  marrv  within  a  vear  or  two! 

"Well,  I'm  sure  she's  a  very  nice  girl," 
he  said  presently.  **rm  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you're  fond  of  her.  I've  no  doubt 
it'll  steady  you  a  good  deal,  and  I  hope 
it'll  last.  How  long  have  you  known  your 
own  mind  about  it?" 

"Since  last  autumn." 

Dicky  had  not  seen  his  father's  smile, 
but  he  could  read  all  that  was  in  his  mind 
from  those  first  few  opening  sentences. 
Before  ever  judgment  had  l3een  given, 
the  spirit  of  combat  had  already  begun  to 
rise  in  him.    His  mind  was  preparing  for 
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the  inevitable  clash  of  their  natures.  He 
had  a  far  clearer  foresight  than  his  father 
for  the  clanger  which  lay  ahead. 

"That's  quite  a  long  time,  isn't  it?" 
said  Mr.  Furlong.  He  was  indeed  sur- 
prised himself,  having  imagined  that  he 
would  hear  it  was  but  a  few  weeks. 

Dicky  drew  a  long  breath.  His  cheeks 
felt  hot,  that  had  been  as  cold  as  ice. 

"And  what  do  you  propose  to  marry 
on?*'  Mr.  Furlong  asked  him  then  and, 
with  the  kindest  expression  in  his  eyes,  he 
looked  into  the  face  of  his  son. 

Dicky's  cheeks  grew  hotter  still.  It 
was  the  gentleness  of  voice,  the  kindness 
of  expression  accompanying  those  par- 
ticular words  which  rasped  against  his 
mind.  His  father  knew  that  on  this  point 
he  was  disarmed.  He  had  nothing  to 
marry  on,  nothing  but  Mr.  Furlong's 
bounty,  rewarding  him  perhaps  out  of 
proportion  for  a  time  for  his  work  in  the 
mill. 

"Well,  you  know  I've  nothing,"  said  he 
at  last.  "Unless  you  pay  me  as  you  pay 
Will'um  for  his  work  in  the  mill.  I  work 
in  the  mill,  too." 

"And  what  do  you  think  your  work  is 
worth  ?" 

There  was  not  the  faintest  thought  of 
cruelty  in  his  mind  as  he  put  these  ques- 
tions. In  his  own  reckoning  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  deny  Dicky  a  hearing 
from  the  first  moment  he  had  spoken ;  but 
by  these  measures  which  he  was  adopt- 
ing, he  was  showing  gently  to  his  son  the 
simple  folly  of  his  request.  Yet  to  Dicky, 
knowing  the  ultimate  issue,  assured  al- 
ready in  his  mind  of  what  his  father 
thought,  this  cross-examination  was  the 
refinement  of  torture.  For  some  mo- 
ments he  could  not  trust  himself  to  reply. 

"What  do  you  think  it's  worth?"  re- 
peated Mr.  Furlong. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dicky  slowly. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  you'd  require 
to  live  on  if  you  were  married?" 

"We  could  live  on  a  pound  a  week," 
said  Dicky.  "I  don't  mean  that  we  could 
be  married  now — at  once — but  in  about  a 
year's  time  or  so — I  should  be  just  twenty 
— we  could  live  on  a  pounl  a  week 
then." 

"Where?  Where  could  you  live  on  a 
pound  a  week  ?" 

"Well — if — if  we  had  those  two  rooms 


you're  not  using  upstairs  in  the  house — 
we  could  pay  you  ten  shillings  or  even 
more  for  our  food,  and — ^and  if  you  gave 
me  a  small  wedding  present,  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Leggatt  would  give  Dorothy  a  present, 
too.  then  we  could  furnish  the  rooms — 
and — and — " 

That  was  all.  He  had  never  thought 
how  it  could  be  done  until  that  moment. 
In  that  moment  invention  had  come 
swiftly  to  his  aid.  It  was  all  very  simple. 
What  could  possibly  be  said  against  it? 
Those  two  rooms  were  never  used.  With 
ten  pounds — with  less,  they  could  be  fur- 
nished. They  would  be  transcendently 
happy  in  those  two  little  rooms.  In  one 
of  them,  which  could  be  their  sitting- 
room,  they  would  often  entertain  Anne. 
He  would  paint  pictures,  after  all,  to 
hang  upon  their  walls.  It  was  suddenly 
now  becoming  so  real  that  he  did  not 
even  feel  the  pang  of  regret  at  the 
thought  that  he  would  never  do  better 
with  his  painting  than  that.  In  the  pros- 
pect that  his  invention  had  raised,  hope 
lifted  again  in  his  heart.  He  really 
thought  that  on  those  lines  the  thing  were 
feasible  enough.  Then  he  looked  up  into 
his  father's  face  and  all  hope  withered 
within  him. 

Neither  of  them  saw  the  humour  of  it ; 
the  pathetic  comedy  of  a  son  paying  his 
father  ten  shillings  a  week  for  two  attic 
rooms  in  that  father's  house,  of  taking 
there  to  his  heart  a  girl  bride  and  living 
with  her  there  like  two  mice  beneath  the 
rafters. 

Yet  it  was  a  scheme,  a  scheme  to  save 
him  from  the  coarser  measures  and  les- 
sons of  life,  a  scheme  which  many  a 
father  might  adopt  rather  than  that  his 
son  should  seek  the  harsh  teachings  of 
the  world  in  the  learning  of  his  manhood. 
But  neither  humorously  nor  seriously  did 
the  suggestion  appeal  to  Mr.  Furlong's 
mind.  It  had  just  enough  of  rationality 
in  it  to  make  him  realise  that  his  position 
of  kindly  disagreement  was  not  so  unas- 
sailable as  he  had  imagined.  It  was  this 
very  discovery  which  had  so  often  an- 
no\'ed  him  in  his  discussions  with  Dicky 
before.    He  felt  annovance  now. 

"Do  you  realise,"  he  said  at  length, 
"that  you're  only  a  boy — a  boy  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen — which  is  it?" 

"Just  eighteen,"  said  Dicky. 
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"Well,  just  eighteen.  When  I  was  that 
age  I  hadn't  dreamed  of  marriage." 

"No,  you  didn't  perhaps,  but  I  have." 

"Yes,  but,  my  dear  boy,  you're  not  old 
enough  to  know  your  own  mind.  When 
you  go  out  into  the  world,  it's  quite  pos- 
sible that  your  mind'll  change.  You  think 
Dorothy  Leggatt  lovely  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  now,  and  I've  no  doubt  she  is  a 
charming  girl,  and  I'm  very  glad,  as  I 
said,  that  you're  fond  of  her;  but  when 
you  get  out  into  the  world,  it's  quite  pos- 
sible that  all  that  may  change." 

"How  can  I  get  out  into  the  world  if 
I  have  to  stay  on  here  in  the  mill?" 
asked  Dicky.  "Supposing  all  that's  true 
what  you  say — and  that  I  should  change 
— I've  got  to  stay  on  here  working  at  the 
mill.  I  never  shall  get  out  into  the 
world ;  I  never  shall  see  anybody  else  to 
make  me  change  my  mind." 

"Well,  when  I  say  out  into  the  world, 
I'm  speaking  figuratively.  I  mean  when 
•you  get  experience." 

"But  I've  said  I  don't  ask  that  we 
should  be  married  at  once.  We'll  wait  a 
year.  If  I  care  for  her  still  by  then, 
shan't  I  know  my  own  mind?" 

"My  dear  boy,"  Mr.  Furlong  tried  to 
smile,  he  forced  a  kindly  expression  into 
his  eyes ;  "no  man  really  knows  his  own 
mind  till  he's  nearly  thirty." 

"Do  you  mean  I  oughtn't  to  marry  till 
then  ?" 

"Well,  not  quite  so  long  as  that  per- 
haps." 

"But  you  married  soon  after  you  were 
twentv-one." 

Who  told  you  that  ?" 
'Well,  vou're   forty-four  now,  aren't 
vou  ?" 

"How  do  vou  know  I'm  fortv-four?" 

"I  know  you  are — Anne's  twenty — 
nearlv  twentv-one.  You  must  be  some- 
thing like  that." 

The  expression  which  Dicky  knew  so 
well  then  settled  on  his  father's  lips.  It 
meant  that  he  had  passed  a  certain  limit 
of  endurance  and  would  listen  to  reason 
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if 


no  more. 


I  didn't  come  out  here  to  discuss  my 
age,"  said  he. 

Dicky  turned  on  his  heel,  and  Mr.  Fur- 
long sat  down  on  a  stile  that  led  into  the 
meadows.  He  never  looked  in  Dicky's 
direction  again;  but  as  his  mjncj  wan- 


dered hack  into  the  past,  he  remembered 
the  sight  of  Christina  as  she  sometimes 
sat  at  dinner  in  the  great  dining-room  at 
Wittingham.  He  remembered  the  sight 
of  her  graceful  shoulders  and  the 
thoughts  which  had  passed  across  his 
mind  then.  He  recalled  the  struggle 
through  which  he  had  suffered  when  he 
had  known  that  to  marry  her  would  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  his  father's  support  in  his 
old  age.  He  remembered  how  he  had 
given  in. 

These  memories  irritated  him.  He  rose 
with  annoyance  to  his  feet. 

"But  my  goodness!"  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  "I  was  what?  I  was  twenty  then!" 

Chapter  XVII 

As  Dicky  walked  through  the  fields  to 
keep  his  meeting  with  Dorothy  in  the  oak 
tree,  a  wild  flood  of  incoherent  ideas  was 
racing  through  his  mind.  Bitterly  he  ac- 
cused his  father  of  all  those  vices  which 
the  want  of  understanding  seems  to 
prove.  He  was  brutal ;  he  was  cruel. 
There  was  a  trait  of  hypocrisy  in  him 
which  Dicky  had  never  seen  before.  How 
dare  he  speak  of  such  things  as  aliomi- 
able  when  he  himself  had  married !  What 
right  had  he  to  decree  thit  any  boy  should 
wait  until  he  was  thirty  before  he  took 
a  wife? 

These  things  he  said  aloud  as  he 
walked.  In  the  heat  of  the  injustice 
which  he  felt  he  was  suflFering,  he  could 
see  no  other  aspect  of  the  case  than  his 
own.  The  misunderstanding  which  Mr. 
Furlong  had  shown  seemed  only  inten- 
tional to  him.  There  was  only  one  way 
in  which  he  could  meet  it.  That  way, 
without  hesitation,  he  determined  then 
to  tnke.  Mr.  HoIIom  had  told  him  that 
on  Monday  he  would  have  the  ten  pounds 
ready  for  him.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
therefore,  he  woufd  go;  on  Tuesday 
morning  when  the  day  was  early  and  no 
one  was  astir  in  the  mill. 

"I  won't  stay!  I  won't  stay!"  he  kept 
muttering  to  himself,  and  in  his  haste 
to  reach  Dorothy,  he  stumbled  over  a  tree 
trunk,  swearinc:  loudly  as  he  recovered 
himself  from  falling. 

"I'm  changing,"  he  slid  aloud,  "I'm  be- 
coming a  different  person.  I  don't  care 
what  I  become — I'll  get  away." 
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Dorothy  was  there  already.  His  talk 
with  his  father  had  made  him  late.  He 
flung  himself  into  the  explanation  of 
everything  at  once.  The  difficulty  of  tell- 
ing Dorothy  that  he  was  going  away  so 
soon  had  become  quite  easy  now.  The 
words  tumbled  over  each  other  as  he  in- 
formed her  of  all  that  had  happened  in 
the  last  few  hours. 

"So  I  shall  go,"  he  concluded ;  "I  shall 
go  on  Tuesday  from  Pershore.  I  shall  go 
early  in  the  morning  before  anybody's  up. 
Hell  never  see  me  in  that  house  again. 
I  hate  it  now.  I've  hated  it  really  ever 
since  the  mater  died.  It*s  never  been  the 
same  without  her." 

Dorothy's  lips  were  trembling  as  she 
heard  him.  The  tears  were  filling  in  her 
eves.  She  knew  now,  even  if  she  had 
wished  it,  she  had  no  power  to  hold  him 
then.  He  was  going  right  away  from 
her,  and  he  was  going  in  two  days.  She 
hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder.  The  tears 
tumbled  down  upon  his  coat. 

"You  said  not  till  June,  Dicky,"  she 
faltered.  "I  marked  it  up  on  the  calendar 
in  my  bedroom.  It  looked  terribly  short 
even  then — just  five  weeks — and  now — 
it's  only  two  days." 

He  patted  her  shoulder  gently.  He 
knew  he  was  a  man  now,  now  that  he  was 
takinq^  alone  the  responsibility  of  life. 

"The  sooner  T  go,"  he  whispered,  "the 
sooner  I  shall  be  making  enough  for  us 
both.  If  I  have  to  wait  till  I'm  thirtv, 
what  is  the  good  of  staying  on  at  the  mill, 
I'd  never  have  gone  at  all  if  he'd  have 
let  me  marry  in  a  year  or  two.  I'd  have 
chucked  it  all  up  for  you.  But  you  do 
believe,  don't  you,  that  I'm  Cfoing  to  suc- 
ceed? T  know  the  things  T  do  now  are 
not  a  bit  of  good.  But  I've  got  it  in  me. 
Mr.  TTollom  thinks  I  have.  He  believes 
that  Fm  going  to  succeed.  He'd  never 
have  given  me  that  frightful  lot  of 
money  if  he  didn't  think  so.  You  do 
believe,  don't  you — little  child — little 
child?" 

He  stood  there  with  Dorothy  crying  on 
his  shoulder,  and  he  felt  so  much  a  man. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  wet  cheeks. 

"I  do  believe."  she  whispered.  And 
then  he  pressed  her  wildly  to  him.  No 
words  a  woman  can  say  to  a  man  sound 
reallv  more  wonderful  than  these.  Love 
he  expects — love  he  means  to  win;  but 


when  she  says  that  she  believes  in  him, 
it  is  such  tribute  as  no  cries  of  praise 
*  from  all  the  world  can  equal. 

As  he  heard  her  say  it,  his  heart 
swelled  once  more  with  the  strength  and 
virtue  of  those  hundred  men.  Hie  felt 
that  the  whole  world  was  for  his  conquer- 
ing. Within  himself,  he  made  a  fervent 
oath  she  should  not  believe  in  vain. 

All  that  afternoon  they  sat  there  in  the 
oak  tree.  On  the  threshold  of  that  house 
of  love  there  are  a  thousand  things  to 
say.  They  talked  until  the  sun  began  to 
slant  down  to  the  west. 

"And  where  can  we  meet  to-morrow  ?" 
he  begged  of  her  when  she  made  ready  to 

go. 

"Nowhere  to-morrow,"  she  replied  dis- 
consolately. "I've  got  to  drive  into  per- 
shore with  mother.  We  shall  be  there  all 
day." 

"But  I  must  see  you  again,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  must  see  you  to-morrow,  be- 
cause I  shall  be  going  early  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Dorrie,*I  must  see  you.  I — we 
couldn't  say  good-bye  now.  Come  out 
to-morrow  evening." 

"How  could  I  ?  They  wouldn't  let  me. 
Father's  fearfully  strict." 

"But  you  could  when  they've  gone  to 
bed — they  wouldn't  know  then.  Dorrie! 
We  couldn't  say  good-bye  here." 

"No — but  how  could  I — when  they've 
q^one  to  bed  ?" 

'You  could  get  out  by  the  back  door." 

'When  they're  asleep  ?" 
I  es. 

He  said  it  so  easily,  so  readily,  that  it 
seemed  not  so  impossible  after  all.  There 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  find  out. 
And  could  she  bear  to  let  him  go  now,  not 
to  see  him  again  for  perhaps  a  year,  or 
even  more?  She  knew  that  was  impos- 
sible. She  was  clinging  to  him  then  as 
they  stood  on  the  hill-side  beneath  the 
oak-tree.  It  would  be  beyond  her  endur- 
ance if,  when  they  reached  the  mill,  they 
were  just  to  shake  hands  an  1  siy  *(oo'l- 
bye  upon  the  road. 

'  "Very  well,"  she  said  at  Inst,  "Fll  come 
— I'll  try.  They  go  to  bed  at  half-past 
ten.  I  expect  in  an  hour  from  that  they'll 
be  asleep.  My  bedroom's  over  the  kitchen, 
they  won't  hear  me  getting  up.  Fll  trv, 
Dicky.  Be  on  the  bridge  at  half-past 
eleven.    I'll  try  and  be  there  then." 
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Chapter  XVIII 

For  the  rest  of  that  evening  and  all  the 
next  day  no  word  passed  between  Dicky 
and  his  father.  No  doubt  it  was  this 
smarting  under  the  sense  of  injustice 
which  made  his  going  the  easier.  Had  he 
realised  the  bitter  wound  which  would  be 
inflicted  on  his  father's  heart  by  his  de- 
parture. Dicky  might  have  hesitated; 
with  the  need  of  Dorothy  he  might  al- 
most have  stayed  even  then.  Rut  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  blow  about  to  fall  on 
him.  Mr.  Furlong  seriously  imagined  that 
his  silence  expressed  in  him  the  spirit  of 
authority. 

"I  shall  not  speak  to  him  again,"  he 
told  himself,  "until  he  first  approaches  nic 
in  a  contrite  manner." 

So  the  Monday  came  and  went.  Dicky 
worked  in  the  mill  as  though  nothing  were 
about  to  happen.  At  meals,  Anne  and 
Mr.  Hollom  watched  the  set  line  of  his 
lips,  observed  every  little  expression  by 
which  they  might  see  if  there  were  the 
signs  of  any  deviation  from  his  purpose. 
There  was  yet  hope  in  Anne  that  his 
courage  might  fail  him  at  the  last;  for 
the  same  reason  there  was  yet  fear  in  Mr. 
Hollom.  But  they  saw  none.  Doggedly 
and  in  silence  he  went  through  that  day. 
Early  in  the  evening  he  rose  from  his 
chair  in  the  sitting-room,  declaring  that 
he  was  going  to  bed. 

"Good-night,"  said  Mr.  Furlong,  and, 
in  his  voice,  he  tried  to  convey  the  sense 
of  power.  The  note  of  it  to  Dicky  was 
but  that  of  anger.  For  the  last  time  he 
endeavoured  to  quell  the  spirit  in  his  son 
with  the  expression  in  his  eyes  ;  but  Dicky 
would  not  look  at  him.  When  his  hand 
was  free,  he  turned  and  left  room. 

In  half  an  hour,  Anne  was  knocking 
timidly  at  his  door.  A  distant  voice  l-id 
her  come  in.  When  she  entered,  she 
found  Dicky  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
his  face  in  his  hands.  Over  the  willows 
beyond  the  weir,  a  pale  yellow  moon  was 
rising  out  into  the  wide  space  of  heaven. 
Gently  she  closed  the  door  and  crossed 
the  room  to  his  side. 

"Dicky,"  she  whispered,  "are  you 
really  going?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

She  sat  down  by  the  window  at  his 
side. 

'You'll  write,  won't  you?" 
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"If  you  don't  let  the  pater  know  where 
I  am." 

"I  promise  I  won't.  And  you'll  let  me 
know  if  there's  ever  anything  you  want. 
You  won't  starve,  will  you?  If  you  can't 
make  any  money,  you'll  come  back." 

"People  don't  starve,"  said  Dicky,  and 
proved  his  ignorance  of  the  world. 
'And— Dicky— " 
'What?" 

"I  want  you  to  take  this."  She  held  out 
a  little  packet  that  jingled  as  it  passed 
from  her  hands  to  his. 

"Anne !"  he  exclaimed  in  wonder. 

"There's  only  two  pounds,"  she  whis- 
pered. "I'd  give  vou  much,  much  more  if 
I  had  it." 

"Anne!"  He  threw  his  arms  round 
her  neck.  A  thousand  things  were  drawn 
into  his  memory  by  that  generous  gift — 
the  times  she  had  emptied  the  contents  of 
her  money-box  to  buy  him  a  sketch-book 
in  Pershore,  the  numberless  times  her 
generosity  had  saved  him  from  difficulty. 
"I  can't  take  it,"  he  said,  and  it  lay  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  and  he  looked  at  it. 

"Do!"  she  begged.  "You're  sure  to 
want  it.  Ten  pounds  will  never  be 
enough." 

"But  it's  all  your  savings  for  ever  so 
long." 

"That  doesn't  matter — I  don't  want  it. 
It's  no  good  to  me." 

"But  you  could  buy  things  with  it,"  he 
protested.  He  could  not  persuade  himself 
that  money  could  be  useless  to  any  one — 
even  to  a  girl.  And  all  the  time  it  lay 
there  temptingly  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"I'm  as  good  as  buying  things  now," 
said  she,  "when  I  give  it  to  you.  Please 
please  take  it !" 

She  made  him  accept  it  at  last;  for 
when  a  woman  offers,  she  means  in  her 
heart  to  give;  no  excuse  in  the  world 
will  ever  make  her  relent.  She  persisted 
with  her  persuasions,  finally  closing  his 
fingers  over  it  as  it  still  lay  in  his  palm, 
then  once  his  fingers  had  shut  it  out  of 
sight,  he  gave  way.  It  is  the  temperament 
of  every  artist  in  the  world.  He  will  take 
monev  from  a  woman  as  a  child  takes  the 
milk  from  its  mother's  breast. 

Once  she  knew  there  was  no  fear  of  its 
being  returned,  Anne  set  to  work  to  pack 
up  the  clothes  he  would  need. 

"I  don't  want  much,"  said  he.     "Put 
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them  in  a  brown  paper  parcel.  I  couldn't 
sweat  to  carry  a  trunk  all  that  way  into 
Pershore." 

So  the  brown  paper  parcel  was  made. 
When  all  was  ready,  Anne  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  The  tears  were  rolling 
down  her  cheeks. 

"Good-bye,  Dicky,"  she  said  brokenly. 
**Don't  forget  me." 

He  was  crying,  too.  He  knew  now 
how  much  she  had  been  to  him  since  his 
mother  died.  They  pressed  their  wet 
cheeks  together  and  no  word  was  said  of 
what  had  happened  in  the  sitting-room 
downstairs. 

"God  bless  you,  old  girl,"  he  muttered. 
Without  turning  back,  she  left  tlic  room. 
Aimlessly  he  returned  to  the  window, 
almost  wishing  now  that  he  had  never 
said  he  would  go.  What  would  the  world 
be  like  without  Dorothy,  without  Anne? 
In  this  frame  of  mind  he  might  ultimately 
have  yielded,  but  there  was  yet  his  pride. 
When  the  thought  came  definitely  that  he 
would  stay  after  all,  the  remembrance  of 
what  his  father  had  said,  the  thousand 
hopes  he  cherished  of  showing  them  all 
the  things  he  could  do,  thrust  the  sugges- 
tion back.  He  must  go !  He  would  go ! 
It  was  the  first  wrench,  but  once  that  was 
over  and  he  had  begun,  he  knew  in  his 
heart  he  would  be  glad  of  it  then. 

Soon  there  came  another  knock  upon 
his  door.  Without  moving  or  looking 
round,  he  said,  **Come  in."  He  knew  who 
it  was. 

iMr.  HoUom  closed  the  door  after  him. 

** Aren't  you  going  to  bed  at  all?"  he 
asked  as  he  came  to  Dicky's  side. 

"Xo,"  said  Dicky.  "The  train  goes  at 
five  to  six,  and  it'll  take  me  a  good  while 
to  walk  into  Pershore.  I  mightn't'  wake 
in  time,  and  if  I  don't  go  to-night  I'll 
never  go." 

*T>eginning  to  regret  it?" 

**No,  just  beginning  to  find  it's  difficult, 
that's  all — difficult  to  leave  Anne." 

"You  needn't  worry  about  Anne,"  said 
Mr.  Hollom. 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  going  to  look  after  Anne,  if  she'll 
let  me." 

Dickv  stood  up  from  the  window-sill. 

*'Oh— I'm  jolly  glad !"  he  said.  "I  am 
jolly  glad!"  and  they  shook  hands. 
"Fancy,  old  Anne — ^by  Jove — I'm  glad !" 


"Yes — and  it's  not  Anne  you're  worry- 
ing about,  young  man.  But  we'll  both 
look  after  her.  When  you  come  back  here 
next  year  with  the  money  for  your  first 
little  picture  in  your  pocket,  you'll  find 
her  all  right.  I've  heard  old  Leggatt  has 
got  a  vacancy  for  a  second  master.  I'm 
going  to  apply  for  it.  I'm  afraid  it  won't 
be  anv  more  than  I've  beeri  getting  up  in 
the  North,  but  it'll  be  enough.  I  can  live 
chcaoer  here. 

"That'll  be  ripping,"  said  Dicky,  "if 
you  do.  Has  the  pater  gone  to  bed  yet?" 
"He  was  just  going  when  I  came  up. 
I'd  better  not  let  him  find  me  in  your 
room.  Good-night,  old  chap.  Take  that 
letter  I  gave  you  to  Marlowe.  He'll  be 
able  to  help  vou  get  a  start  somewhere. 
And  hoard  that  monev  as  long  as  you 
can.  It's  all  the  capital  you've  got.  I'm 
not  going  to  say  anything  else — except 
work  like  the  devil.  It'll  make  you  for- 
get vou're  hungry  sometimes. 

Dicky  took  a  breath  and  gripped  his 
hand. 

"Thanks— frightfully,"  he  said.  It 
was  simple  enough.  It  conveyed  all  he 
meant. 

Once  more,  when  the  door  closed  then, 
he  turned  to  the  window.  T.eaning  out 
again,  he  could  hear  the  signs  of  his 
father's  approaching  departure  to  his 
room.  A  great  while  seemed  to  pass  be- 
fore he  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock 
of  the  hall  door,  before  he  saw  the  light 
through  the  landing  window  as  his  father 
carried  his  candle  up  to  bed. 

When  the  light  had  passed,  he  stood  up 
in  the  room  and  listened.  To  reach  his 
bedroom,  Mr.  Furlong  must  pass  his 
son's  door.  Dicky  heard  the  soft  noise  of 
the  footsteps  approaching.  He  could  see 
the  faint  glimmer  of  the  ne^ring  lieht 
through  the  space  at  the  bottom  of  the 
door.  The  footsteps  stopped  and  he  held 
his  breath. 

There  fell  then  a  gentle  knock  on  the 
panel.  He  heard  his  father  speak  his 
name,  tentatively,  as  though  to  discover 
if  he  were  asleep.  He  made  no  reply. 
Had  he  answered,  what  might  not  have 
altered  in  the  life  of  Dickv  Furlong  then? 
For  had  he  answered,  Mr.  Furlong  was 
weighing  it  in  his  mind  to  say  that  he 
had  not  meant  to  be  un. sympathetic  in  his 
judgment  of  Dicky's  nature. 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Hollom  had  left  him 
downstairs,  he  had  laid  aside  his  book 
and,  dropping  on  his  knees  by  the  arm- 
chair, he  had  prayed  to  be  given  that  un- 
derstanding of  his  son  which  he  had  al- 
ready gathered  from  the  memories  of  his 
own  experience.  It  was  always  the  habit 
of  his  mind  to  pray  for  those  things 
which  he  had  already  received.  When  he 
had  come  fully  to  realise  that  such  pas- 
sions, though  certainly  premature  in 
Dicky,  were  natural  and  human  enough, 
he  then  prayed  that  God  would  give  him 
such  reahsation.  So  he  kept  burninj^:.  as 
many  another  does,  the  light  of  his  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

He  determined  then  that,  if  he  were 
awake,  he  would  speak  to  Dicky  that  very 
night.  lie  could  not  allow  in  his  mind 
that  Dicky  should  be  married  in  a  year  or 
two.  That  would  make  too  much  a  man 
of  him  too  soon.  But  he  wished  that 
his  son  should  know  how  broad  was  his 
mind  in  impartial  understanding. 

Therefore  he  knocked;  therefore  he 
said  Dicky^s  name.  But  there  was  no  re- 
ply. Dicky  stood  there  in  the  room,  silent, 
scarcely  breathing.  At  last  Mr.  Furlong 
moved  on  down  the  passage.  The  yellow 
glimmer  died  away  from  the  space  under 
the  door  and  Dicky  sat  down  to  his  little 
table. 

"Dear  Father,"  he  wrote, — "Tm 
going  away  to  London  to  work  at  my 
painting.  I  could  never  live  and  work  in 
the  mill.  It's  no  good  trying  to  find  me, 
because  I  shall  never  come  back.  I  want 
the  experience  you  say  I  ought  to  get. 
Good-bye,  Dicky." 

Folding  it  and  placing  it  in  an  envelope, 
he  addressed  it  to  his  father.  Then  he 
took  up  the  bundle  of  his  clothes,  softly 
opened  the  door,  listened,  then  silently 
crept  downstairs. 

As  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  Mr. 
Furlong  thought  he  heard  a  catch  snap- 
ping on  a  door.  He  sat  up  and  listened. 
Everything  was  silent. 

"If  I  were  a  nervous  man,"  he  thought, 
"I  shouldn't  be  contented  until  Fd  found 
out  whether  there  were  burglars  in  the 
house." 

Then,  glad  that  he  was  not  a  nervous 
man,  he  laid  his  head  back  on  his  pillow 
and  /eJJ  asleep. 


Chapter  XIX 

The  moon  was  riding  fast  in  a  fair 
heaven  as  Dicky  reached  Eckington 
Bridge.  She  was  lighting  the  fleet  of 
clouds,  burnishing  their  sails  with  silver 
as  they  passed  her  by.  Up  there  a  fresh 
wind  must  have  been  Wowing,  but  closer 
to  earth  it  was  almost  still.  The  young 
leaves  of  the  willows  were  just  rustling, 
the  rustle  of  silk  as  when  a  woman 
passes  through  a  quiet  corridor.  Beneath 
the  arches  the  river  murmured,  swirling 
around  the  old  stone  pillars,  hurrying  on 
to  sing  its  song  amongst  the  reeds.  Just 
these  sounds,  and  but  for  them  the  night 
was  silent  and  still. 

Dicky  laid  his  bundle  oir  the  ground 
and  stood  in  the  niche  where  first  he  had 
kissed  Dorothy.  It  was  not  yet  the  hour 
of  their  meeting.  Anxiety  for  her  com- 
ing had  not  begun  to  stir  in  him.  He  felt 
content  to  lean  over  the  well-worn  para- 
pet, to  stare  into  the  water  below. 
Whenever  the  moon  rode  out  into  the 
full  open  of  a  cloudless  space,  he  could 
see  deep  down  below  the  surface  where 
the  trailing  weeds  swung  from  side  to 
side,  lashed  by  the  passing  current.  He 
looked  up  into  the  heavens,  forcing  him- 
self to  believe  that  that  same  moon  was 
riding  over  the  countless  roofs  of  Lon- 
(^on.  To  the  right,  above  him,  were  the 
seven  stars,  wdiich  for  so  many  years  he 
had  counted  from  his  bedroom  window 
He  fixed  these  as  landmarks  which  he 
would  know  again.  The  contemplation 
of  all  the  work  he  was  going  to  do,  the 
fame  he  was  going  to  win  were  secon- 
dary matters  just  then.  The  thought  that 
he  was  leaving  the  known  for  the  un- 
known almost  completely  occupied  his 
mind.* 

Only  when  Anne  had  been  making  up 
his  parcel  had  he  considered  it  first ;  then 
he  had  discarded  garments  in  order  to 
make  place  for  his  sketches  and  box  of 
w^ater-colours.  With  this  equipment, 
with  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket,  Dicky 
began  the  great  career  which  lay  before 
him.     Many  a  man  has  hid  less. 

But  his  thoughts  were  little  of  his  ca- 
reer in  those  moments  ns  he  stood  alone 
upon  the  Bridge  at  Eckington.  In  a 
short  while  he  would  be  leaving  Dorothy. 
He  wondered  what  would  happen  if  his 
father  came  after  all  to  his  room,  found 
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the  note  which  he  had  left  there  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  Pcrshore  to  prevent  his 
going.  Would  he  be  so  sorry  if  he  were 
brought  back;  if,  with  the  knowledge  o 
how  real  his  feelings  were,  his  father 
gave  him  permission  to  marry  Dorothy 
in  a  year  or  so? 

He  was  in  just  that  unbalanced  state 
of  mind  as  when  a  man  has  fixed  his  re- 
solve and  must  wait  with  growing  impa- 
tience to  carry  out  his  determination. 
That  half  hour  while  he  waited  for  Dor- 
othy upon  the  bridge  was  the  severest  test 
through  which  he  passed.  There  came 
the  most  trying  moment  of  all  when,  as 
the  silence  deepened  for  the  want  of 
those  footsteps  he  so  desired  to  hear, 
Dicky  began  at  last  to  believe  she  was 
not  coming.  His  heart  grew  sick.  Again 
the  strength  of  the  hundred  men  dwin- 
dled and  fell  away.  He  had  then  but  the 
strength  of  a  boy  standing  upon  the 
e'Ige  of  that  whirling  struggle  for  life, 
telling  himself,  feebly  yet  persistently 
against  the  counsel  of  his  heart,  that 
still  he  must  take  the  plunge,  must 
loose  himself  from  all  those  things  he 
held  the  dearest  in  order  that  he  might 
be  saved. 

This,  the  first,  is  the  greatest  struggle 
that  a  man  can  endure.  And  the  nearer 
he  comes  to  failure,  the  greater  the  vic- 
tory he  wins.  When  he  had  listened  and 
listened  for  the  tapping  of  those  foot- 
steps in  vain,  slowly  Dicky  lemed  down 
and  took  his  parcel  in  his  hand.  She  was 
not  coming,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  go 
without  seeing  her  again.  However 
clearly  he  saw  that  what  he  had  said  to 
Mr.  Hollom  was  tnie,  however  much  he 
realised  that  if  he  did  not  go  that  night 
he  would  never  go,  yet  he  was  prepared 
to  return.  Without  seeing  her  again  it 
was  impossible  to  go. 

He  knew  now  that  a  life  in  the  mill 
was  his  portion.  His  lips  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  it.  The  consciousness  of 
all  he  was  losing  in  life  came  strongly 
to  him  then.  But  even  at  that  moment 
there  was  something  in  him  more  exact- 
ing than  his  Hberty.  Nature  was  tortur- 
ing him  in  her  hands  as  God  had  tortured 
him  on  the  hillside  with  the  fear  of 
death. 

Slowly  his  feet  began  to  move  toward 
Eckington  again.    He  was  no  good.    He 


knew  he  was  no  good.     The  world  waf 
not  for  his  conquering  after  all. 

And  then  he  stopped.  A  sound  in  the 
distance  on  the  road  had  just  come  to  his 
ears.  Tap — tap— tap — tap  it  came.  He 
swallowed  the  rising  in  his  throat.  Tap 
— tap — tap — tap — he  made  certain  of  it 
now.  Almost  with  stealthiness,  ashamed 
of  those  few  steps  he  had  taken,  he  crept 
back  again  to  the  bridge  and  laid  his 
bundle  down  once  more  upon  the  ground. 
Another  moment  and  the  moon  shot  out 
behind  a  cloud.  The  road  was  light  .as 
day,  and  far  off  he  could  see  the  figure 
of  Do  roth  V.  It  was  not  until  thnt  instant 
(lid  he  realise  how  much  they  were  alone. 

Chapter  XX 

Dicky  walked  down  the  road  to  me  t 
her.  Now  he  left  his  bundle  on  the 
ground.  Nervously  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  greet  him.  He  took  it,  drawing  her 
close  to  hinfl  and  kissing  her  lips  that 
were  quite  cold.  Nature  was  sure  of  her 
then.  She  had  called  and  Dorothy  had 
answered.  In  those  first  few  moments 
of  their  meeting,  Nature  was  content  to 
stand  aside,  to  let  her  be  shy  and  he 
timid.  Tt  was  enough  for  the  present 
that  she  had  come.  I)orothy  herself  but 
a  few  davs  before  would  never  have  be- 
licved  that  she  could  ever  have  done  such 
a  thing  as  this.  Even  having  done  it  and 
escaped  all  chance  of  discovery,  she  still 
was  frightened  when  she  found  the  dark- 
ness  all  round  them  and  they  so  much 
alone. 

She  may  have  wished  to  turn  back. 
The  sense  of  apprehension  was  vivid  in 
her  mind.  She  did  not  think  that  things 
would  happen ;  but  there  was  that  name- 
less expectation  in  her  thoughts  that 
they  might.  She  did  not  name  those 
things  to  herself.  They  had  no  name  to 
her.  Rut  the  mysterious  possibility  of 
them  was  there. 

So  her  lips  were  cold  and  her  hands 
were  trembling.  She  had  cried  that 
night  when  first  she  went  up  to  her  room ; 
but  no  tears  were  near  her  eyes  now. 

*T  can  only  stay  a  very  little  while, 
Dicky,"  she  began. 

**Is  there  any  fear  they'll  find  out?'* 
he  asked. 

"Oh,    no.     I    couldn't   have    come    if 
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there  were.  But  I  mustn't  stay  long. 
Besides,  it's  cold — isn't  it?" 

"Cold?"  he  put  his  arm  round  her 
shoulder.  **I  don't  feel  a  bit  cold,  and 
I've  been  out  here  nearly  an  hour." 

"Well,  I'm  shaking,"  she  said;  "per- 
haps it  isn't  the  cold." 

He  drew  her  into  the  niche  on  the 
bridge  and  put  both  his  arms  about  her. 

"Do  you  remember  that  night  when 
we  stood  here?"  he  whispered,  "last  au- 
tumn when  the  moon  was  rising — when 
I  first  kissed  you?" 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  and  her 
eyes  answered. 

"You  wanted  me  to  kiss  you,  didn't 
you  ?" 

The  falling  of  her  eyes  answered  him 
that. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  kiss  you  again  ?" 

The  nameless  apprehension  filled  her 
mind  once  more.  She  trembled. 

"Do  you  ?" 

Her  lips  wer^  still  cold,  but  warmer 
when  his  had  left  them.  Just  then  her 
foot  touched  his  bundle  on  the  ground. 
She  looked  down. 

"What's  that  on  the  ground?"  she 
asked. 

"My  things." 

"What  things  ?  Your  clothes  ?  Aren't 
you  going;  back  to  the  mill  again  to- 
night ?'• 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I've  left  the  mill  for  good  now,"  said 
he;  "I  shan't  go  back  there  any  more." 

The  nameless  apprehension  fled  from 
her.  The  glaring  truth  of  the  present 
took  its  place.  This  was  the  last  time 
she  would  see  him.  He  had  begun  his 
journey  already;  soon  he  would  be  out 
of  sight.  The  tears  came  back  into  her 
eyes.  She  wound  her  arm  through  his 
and  held  him  tightly. 

"Oh,  Dicky,"  she  whispered,  "now  I 
know  how  true  it  is.  I've  hardly  really 
believed  it  till  now.  I  don't  know  what 
I  shall  do!"  ^ 

He  tried  his  best  to  comfort  her. 

"But  are  you  sure  you  won't  forget 
me?"  she  went  on  pitifully.  "You'll  find 
other  people  to  care  for — other  people'll 
care  for  you,  but  never,  never,  never  so 
much  as  I  do." 

Why  should  he  not  forget  her  ?    What 

would  there  be  to  bind  him  to  her  when 

once  he  was  gone?    Oh,  if  she  could  only 


stop  him  now!  What  had  she  gained 
by  giving  way  that  morning  when  they 
had  been  reconciled  ?  How  had  it  helped 
her  that  she  had  said  she  would  let  him 
go?  In  a  few  hours  her  arms  could  no 
longer  hold  him.  She  might  call  a  thou- 
sand times  his  name  and  he  would  not  be 
there  to  reply. 

In  a  fit  of  passionate  despair,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  cov- 
ered his  face  with  kisses.  He  should  re- 
member her  by  these.  The  thought  of 
them  should  steal  across  his  mind  when- 
ever some  other  woman  sought  to  make 
him  kiss  her.  She  knew  well  that  they 
would  do  their  best.  Her  bitter  hatred 
of  them  entered  into  the  fierceness  of 
her  kisses.  He  was  breathless  beneath 
that  flood  of  passion  and  thought  it  only 
was  the  pang  of  saying  good-bye. 

"You'll  never  forget  me,  will  you?" 
she  muttered,  as  she  ceased  and  looked 
into  his  eyes. 

"How  could  I,  Dorrie?"  he  whispered, 
but  she  felt  as  he  said  it  how  many  a 
man  had  said  that,  too. 

No,  there  was  nothing  with  which  to 
hold  him  I  Even  those  kisses  would 
grow  cold  on  his  lips.  Her  cheeks 
burned  hot  in  a  bitter  anger  that  life 
could  be  so  cruel. 

Then  as  they  stood  there,  with  her 
hands  still  bound  about  his  neck,  they 
became  aware  of  the  rumbling  of  a 
wagon's  wheels  coming  out  of  Ecking- 
ton. 

"Listen !"  she  whispered. 

Their  lips  were  parted  as  they  held 
their  breath.  Their  eyes  strained  out  into 
the  semi-darkness. 

"I  don't  think "  he  began. 

"Oh,  listen!"  she  muttered  nervously. 

The  sounds  grew  plainer,  more  dis- 
tinct. To  her  intense  hearing,  the  rum- 
bling came  through  the  silence  like  thun- 
der drawing  overhead. 

"It's  coming  this  way,"  she  said  at 
last.  "Dicky,  what  shall  I  do?  If  they 
see  me,  they'll  tell  father!  Dicky,  what 
shall  I  do?" 

"Why,  we  can  hide  behind  those  wil- 
lows until  it's  gone.  They  wouldn't  see 
us." 

"They  might,"  she  objected  nervously. 
"Oh,  I  knew  somebody  would  come  by! 
I  knew  I  should  be  found  out!" 

"Well,  then,  come  along  to  the  old 
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tithe  barn,"  he  suggested.  "Come  on — 
in  the  field  over  here.  There's  a  board 
out  on  the  other  side — I  know  where  we 
can  get  through.  Come  on — over  this 
stile — it's  only  across  this  field.  Dorrie, 
not  a  soul'll  see  us  then." 

He  picked  up  his  bundle  and  took  her 
arm.  In  another  moment  they  were  hur- 
rying across  the  damp  grass  of  the  mea- 
dow by  the  river's  edge.  The  cattle 
stared  at  them  as  they  passed,  turning 
their  heads  in  heavy  curiosity  to  watch 
them  out  of  sight. 

The  old  tithe  barn  stood  alone  in  the 
meadow.  Some  parts  of  it  were  crum- 
bling in  decay.  At  one  end,  where  it  had 
withstood  the  passing  of  the  years,  a  few 
cows  were  tethered  in  a  stall.  They 
turned  their  sleepy  eyes  on  the  intruders, 
as  Dicky  and  then  Dorothy  crept  through 
the  open  space. 

Her  heart  was  beating  in  wildest  ner- 
vousness now,  and  when  an  owl  with  a 
clatter  of  wings  left  its  perch  on  the  raf- 
ters, flying  through  one  of  the  crevices 
into  the  night,  a  cry  of  fear  escaped  from 
her  lips.  She  clung  fiercely  to  Dicky's 
arm. 

**Only  an  owl,"  said  he  reassuringly, 
"I  knew  she  built  here.  You're  not 
afraid,  are  you  ?  Dorrie,  there's  nothing 
to  be  afraid  about." 

"But  it's  so  dark,"  she  said. 

"It  is  at  first,  but  you'll  get  used  to  it. 
At  any  rate,  no  one'ud  ever  know  we 
were  here." 

"Listen!"  she  whispered.  Her  fingers 
tightened  convulsively  again.  They  stood 
motionless.  It  was  a  cow  in  the  far  end 
of  the  lofty  barn,  grinding  the  cud,  that 
dull,  measured,  satisfying  sound  which, 
in  the  daylight,  is  so  pleasant  to  the  ear, 
yet  at  night,  in  one's  ignorance  of  its 
making,  can  chill  the  blood  with  terror 
in  the  veins. 

Many  a  time  had  she  passed  the  tithe 
barn  when  she  was  going  through  the 
meadows;  but  never  had  been  inside  it 
until  now.  She  looked  fearfully  above 
her.  The  old  oak  beams  and  rafters, 
arched  and  curved,  were  like  the  vaulted 
roof  of  a  cathedral.  The  scent  of  hay, 
cooled  by  the  night,  rose  almost  pun- 
gently  to  their  nostrils.  It  was  an  awe- 
some place  in  the  darkness,  but  the 
thought  that  they  were  out  of  sight  of 


any  passers-by  on  the  road  brought  her 
a  sense  of  security.  She  clung  closely  to 
Dicky  still,  but  she  was  glad  they  were 
there. 

He  led  her  across  the  barn  to  where 
the  hay  was  stacked  loosely  in  one  cor- 
ner. Whenever  a  mouse  scampered  away 
before  them,  Dicky  coughed  to  drown  the 
sound  of  it  in  her  ears. 

*'Let's  sit  down  on  this  hay,"  said  he, 
"and  talk.  I've  got  so  many  things  to 
say."  And  when  they  had  sat  down, 
he  took  her  hand  and  gazed  at  in 
silence. 

In  time  the  sound  of  that  cow  chewing 
her  cud  lulled  the  fears  in  her.  She  be- 
gan once  more  to  think  of  his  going,  of 
what  the  world  would  be  to  her  with  him 
gone. 

"Have  you  ever  read  Browning, 
Dicky?"  she  asked  presently. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Mother  gave  me  a  book  of  his  poems. 
She  told  me  I  ought  to  read  them,  but 
I  can't  understand  them  very  well." 

**Why  did  you  ask  me?"  he  inquired. 

"  'Cos  there's  one — *Night  and  Morn- 
ing'— that  reminded  me  of  now — this  old 
barn — your  going — everything.  The  last 
two  lines  are  wonderful,  Dicky." 

**What  are  they?  Do  you  remember 
them  ?" 

•T  can't  remember  them  properly," 
she  replied.  But  this  was  not  the  truth. 
Word  for  word  they  were  ringing  in  her 
head — 

And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me. 

She  said  them  over  to  herself,  repeat- 
ing the  last  line,  lingering  over  the  words 
that  brought  her  pain  and  pleasure  too. 

And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me. 

They  seemed  to  mean  all  the  long 
nights  that  were  to  come ;  all  the  desola- 
tion and  hunger  in  her  heart.  It  was  so 
cruel  that  he  must  go.  For  the  time 
being  this  prospect  monopolised  her 
thoughts.  She  forgot  her  fear  of  being 
discovered,  forgot  the  need  of  going 
back. 

And  Dicky,  as  he  looked  about  him 
in  the  darkness,  which  to  their  accus- 
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toracd  eyes  was  dark  no  longer,  wondered 
how  many  men  could  so  be  trusted  with 
the  woman  whom  they  loved.  He  knew 
she  was  safe  from  him. 

He  leaned  back  upon  the  loosened  hay. 
The  scent  of  it  was  strong  in  his  nos- 
trils. It  seemed  in  his  mind  that  he 
wished  to  prove  the  greatness  of  his  vir- 
tue, the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  love 
he  had  for  her. 

**Dorrie,"  he  said  gently.  She  bent 
down  to  his  side.  Slowly  he  drew  his 
arm  around  her,  slowly  lest  she  should 
have  forbidden  him.  They  lay  close  to- 
gether now.  Her  cheeks  wore  touching 
his.  The  scent  of  her  hair  was  like  the 
hay.  He  drew  in  his  breath  as  it  touched 
his  face.  No  man,  surely,  had  ever  been 
so  much  alone  with  a  woman  before. 
The  thought  ofHheir  loneliness  suddenly 
unnerved  him.     He  began  to  tremble. 

'*Dicky,  youVe  cold,"  she  whispered. 

"No,  Tm  not/'  he  replied.  **Only  so 
soon  and  I  shall  be  gone.'* 

She  lay  quite  still.  So  still  she  lay, 
she  seemed  like  one  who  had  been  hypno- 
tised, and  far  off  in  the  corner  of  the 
great  barn  the  old  cow  monotonously 
chewed  her  cud.  Dicky  felt  the  stillness 
of  her  body  close  to  him  and  his  own 
trembled  the  more.  How  absolutely  they 
were  alone. 

"Do  you  feel  sleepy,  Dorrie?*'  he  askecl 
presently,  when  she  had  not  moved. 

"No,"  she  replied,  and  in  her  voice 
he  heard  suffering,  but  dared  not  ask 
what  suffering  it  was. 

After  a  long  silence,  she  asked  him  in 
a  whisper  when  he  must  go. 

"As  soon  as  the  sun  rises,"  he  replied. 
"It's  up  at  about  a  quarter-past  five. 
That'll  give  me  just  time  to  catch  the 
train  at  Pershore." 

"When  the  sun  rises,"  she  repeated 
brokenly  after  him  and,  quivering,  she 
drew  closer  into  his  arms.  There  they 
lay  tlien  in  silence  on  their  soft  bed  of 
hay  in  the  comer  of  the  tithe  barn. 
Sometimes,  as  the  moon  rode  clear,  a 
white  light  that  was  almost  day  flooded 
in  through  the  countless  chinks  and 
spaces.  At  such  moments,  Dicky  looked 
in  Dorothv's  face.  Her  eves  were  closed, 
her  lips  parted,  her  breath  came  quick 
anrl  broken  on  his  cheeks.  He  tried  to 
understand  what  it  all  meant.    Was  this, 


in  his  life,  such  a  moment  as  he  knew 
must  come  to  every  man?  He  felt  that 
he  was  groping  in  the  dark.  Amazement 
was  coming  over  him. 

In  trembling  bewilderment,  he  took 
lier  face  in  his  hands. 

"Dorrie,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "Dorrie,  say 
you  love  me,  say  it,  say  it.  I  feel  such  a 
brute — such  an  awful  brute.  Say  you  do 
love  me.*' 

In  her  breath  he  heard  her  say  it.  The 
words  never  reached  her  lips. 

The  church  clock  of  Eckington  then 
began  to  strike  the  hour.  He  kissed  her 
wildly  lest  she  shoiUd  hear  and  chose  to 
go.  But  through  all  his  kisses  she  heard 
the  chime.  It  came  to  her  thoughts  that 
she  must  go;  but  she  could  not  move. 
Light  might  end  there.  It  had  grown  so 
dark.  She  loved  him  so  much  and  in  a 
few  hours  he  would  be  gone,  leaving  the 
need  of  a  world  of  men  to  her. 

"1  love  you,  Dicky,"  she  breathed 
again. 

Then  fell  the  silence  once  more,  and  in 
the  far-off  corner  of  the  barn  rose  that 
same  monotonous  note,  the  old  cow 
grinding  the  cud  between  her  teeth. 

All  that  night  she  sat  beside  him  while 
he  slept.  Even  wonder,  even  remorse 
could  not  keep  him  awake.  His  eyes  had 
closed  despite  himself.  In  the  struggle 
between  his  conscience  and  the  over- 
whelming knowledge  of  his  love,  sleep 
had  crept  stealthily  to  his  eyes ;  his  head, 
then  resting  on  her  shoulder,  had  slipped 
into  the  hollow  of  her  arm.  She  knew  by 
his  breathing  that  he  would  say  no  more 
to  her  until  the  sunrise,  and  she  smiled. 

She  sat  there  then  beside  him,  holding 
him  gently  in  her  arms  through  all  the 
hours  of  the  night.  It  was  such  a  mo- 
ment as  when  a  man  sleeps  and  a  woman, 
with  wide  eyes,  sits  thinking  till  the 
dawn.  Slowly  one  after  another  the 
thoughts  i)assed  through  Dorothy's 
mind. 

A  new  courage  had  come  to  her.  She 
felt  no  regret.  She  looked  down  at  Dicky, 
and  it  seemed  he  was  only  a  child  in  her 
arms.  He  could  never  forget  her  now; 
not  with  all  the  countless  women  in  the 
world  could  he  ever  forget  her  now. 
There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  heart  that 
he  was  going  to  leave  her,  only  the  uplift- 
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ing  hope  that  he  would  soon  return.  And 
he  would  return,  and  he  would  return 
triumphant ! 

Now  the  sense  of  antagonism  had 
vanished.  The  victory  was  to  them  both. 
He  was  going  out  into  the  world,  and  she 
had  won  such  hold  upon  his  life  as  he 
could  never  put  aside.  And  all  these 
things  she  vaguely  knew ;  for  all  those 
things  there  was  a  dim  rejoicing  in  her 
heart.  It  rose  sufficiently  to  her  con- 
sciousness as  to  drive  away  all  fear  of  the 
present,  to  obscure  all  fear  of  what  the 
future  might  bring  to  pass. 

As  the  time  went  by,  she  thought,  too, 
of  her  mother,  knowing  and  understand- 
ing now  all  that  had  seemed  inexplicable 
before.  Kven  she  realised  the  likeness 
between  them,  and  in  a  prayer,  half 
spoken  aloud,  thanked  God  she  was  to 
wed  a  man  she  loved.  And  because  they 
loved,  who  would  say  a  word  against 
them  now  ?  She  realised  no  possibility  of 
suffering  or  sorrow  for  herself  then. 
However  many  the  miles  which  might  di- 
vide them,  inevitably  and  eternally  they 
belonged.  Nothing  could  separate  them 
now.  ^ 

So  in  the  darkness,  now  in  the  un- 
broken silence  too,  Dorothy  sat  thinking 
of  their  lives  until,  through  the  open 
space  through  which  they  had  come,  she 
saw  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn.  Only 
then  did  her  lips  begin  to  tremble. 

With  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes  she 
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sat  motionless,  watching  the  kindling  of 
that  mighty  furnace  of  the  dawn.  Slowly 
the  dark  grey  smoke  of  it  rose  out  of  the 
east.  It  rent  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  in  broad  bands  crept  slowly  up  the 
heavens.  At  the  first  sign  of  the  gather- 
ing fire  below  the  horizon,  when  the  deep 
grey  turned  to  purple  and  a  strip  of  palest 
yellow  lay  across  the  line  of  the  hills,  she 
knew  that  it  was  nearing  the  end.  Swiftly 
from  that  moment  then  it  changed  before 
her  eyes. 

It  was  a  furnace  no  tears  of  hers  could 
quench.  Steadily  it  kindled  below  that 
line  of  hills,  as  though  a  city  were  burst- 
ing into  flames  the  other  side.  Steadily 
the  grey  smoke  drifted  to  the  west,  turn- 
ing to  rosy  purple  as  it  caught  the  re- 
flection of  the  fire.  Steadily  the  east  lit 
lip  with  the  rising  flames,  burning  with 
red  and  then  with  orange,  then  with  gold. 
Anrl  so  at  last,  with  leaping  tongues  of 
liirht,  it  burst  above  the  hills.  The  furnace 
of  the  day  was  lit,  the  flames  were  curling 
into  heaven.    The  sun  was  up. 

She  brushed  awav  the  tears  that  were 
falling  from  her  eyes. 

"Dicky."  she  whispered,  "the  sun  has 
risen,"  and  leaning  down  she  kissed  his 
lips. 

Then  Dicky  awoke,  nnd  in  the  hedge 
that  ran  beside  the  barn  he  heard  a  black- 
birl  jngglinir  with  its  notes. 

The  world  had  wakened  for  his  con- 
(luering. 

END  ^ 


THE  SPONTANEITY  OF  YOUTH  AND 

SOME  RECENT  NOVELS 


BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


HERE  are  many  things 
which  the  technicpie  of 
fiction  may  give  the 
faithful  cr  a  f  t  s  m  a  n  , 
through  the  patient 
discipline  of  years;  but 
i^.j-nr^^.^'r  ^^jtiaa there  is  one  precious 
gift  which  it  not  only  cannot  bestow,  but 
which  it  tends  slowly  and  remorselessly 
to  rob  him  of,  and  that  is  the  spontane- 
ity of  youth.  The  conventional  attitude 
toward  a  new  writer  is  that,  according 


to  the  familiar  metaphor,  he  must  "find 
his  path."  lUit  the  great  and  exclusive 
privilege  of  youth  is  that  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely aware  that  there  is  a  path ;  it  is  so 
much  simpler  and  shorter  and  altogether 
more  joyous  to  go  across  lots,  and 
through  field  and  meadow  and  wood- 
land, with  a  free,  untrammelled  sense 
that  the  whole  open  lies  there  to  choose 
from.  The  time  must  come  all  too  soon, 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  life,  when  we 
are  forced  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  trespass,  when  the  climbing  of 
fences  becomes  unseemly,  and  we  must 
learn  to  travel  along  the  public  high- 
ways, not  rompingly,  but  subdued  to  the 
uniform  decorum  of  our  elders.  And  it 
is  this  that  tends  all  the  time  to  reduce 
literature  to  the  dull  dignity  of  a  Sun- 
day church  parade. 

Not  that  discipline  is  in  itself  a  bad 
thing,  or  academic  standards  a  mistake. 
There  is  no  intention  in  these  para- 
graphs to  minimise  the  quiet  joy  that 
comes  from  the  finished  art  of  mature 
talent,  the  sheer  delight  in  the  match- 
less technique  of  Henry  James,  let  us 
say,  in  his  later  years,  of  Daudet  and 
Maupassant,  of  Joseph  Conrad  and 
Maurice  Hewlett.  Yet  the  assured 
touch  is  bought  at  the  expense  of  en- 
thusiasm; artistic  symmetry  means  self- 
control  ;  there  is  no  place  for  the  audaci- 
ties of  youth  in  Mr.  James's  Golden 
Bold,  nor  any  of  the  flippancy  of  5*0/- 
diers  Three  in  Mr.  Kipling's  They  or 
Mrs.  Bathurst.  And  we  must  all  feel 
that  there  is  a  certain  irrepressible  spirit 
in  Boule  de  Suif  that  is  lost  forever  to 
the  author  of  Notre  Cocur  and  Fort 
comme  la  Mort, 

Let  us  assume  that  a  young  author 
has  succeeded  in  attracting  a  degree  of 
public  attention.  His  book  may  be  built 
on  stereotyped  lines  and  win  recognition 
simply  by  sheer  merit  of  execution ;  but 
this  is  the  rare  and  exceptional  case. 
Practically  every  young  author  who  is 
destined  to  achieve  a  name  has  in  him  a 
pent-up  energy,  a  riotous  ambition,  an 
assurance  that  his  work  has  something 
distinctive,  something  radically  different 
from  the  work  of  other  writers.  He  is 
the  boy  in  the  open,  eager  to  explore  un- 
beaten paths,  and  confident  that  rich  re- 
ward lies  at  the  end  of  them.  This  is 
how  it  happens  that  most  of  the  really 
unusual,  eccentric,  spectacular  experi- 
ments in  fiction  come  from  the  pen  of 
the  young  writer:  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  first 
caught  the  ear  of  the  public  with  ex- 
travaganzas like  the  Time  Machine  and 
the  Invisible  Man,  Robert  Hichens  by 
the  unsavoury  audacities  of  the  Green 
Carnation,  Anthony  Hope  by  the  light 
flippancy  of  the  Dolly  Dialogues  and  the 
deft  romanticism  of  the  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,  and  E.  F.  Benson  by  the  clever 


frothiness  of  Dodo, — and  all  of  these 
writers,  and  a  goodly  number  like  them 
are  now  confining  themselves  to  the  con- 
ventional novel  of  manners,  of  more  or 
less  serious  sociological  import.  And 
still  more  striking  examples  miy  be 
found  in  French  fiction,  as  in  Maurice 
Barres's  ultra-symbolic  Jardin  de  Bere- 
nice, and  Edouard  Rod's  Course  d,  la 
Mort,  with  its  almost  total  absence  of 
personal  names. 

Now  what  actually  seems  to  happen 
to  the  young  author  is  something  like 
this:  the  world,  if  it  notices  him  at  all, 
has  the  air  of  saying,  You  have  shown 
what  you  can  do,  and  it  is  quite  creditable 
for  a  beginner;  but  you  lack  respect  for 
precedent;  you  really  must  curb  your 
originality  and  write  more  as  other  peo- 
ple do;  what  you  need  is  discipline. 
And  slowly  but  surely,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  young  author  finds  himself 
broken  to  harness  and  taught  to  pace 
decorously  in  line  with  the  procession. 
It  is  only  the  exceptional  spirit  who  re- 
tains, well  into  maturity,  the  spontane- 
ity of  youth.  Mark  Twain  did  so, 
through  a  long  succession  of  years;  and 
Mr.  Kipling  is  another  and  more  recent 
example.  He  is  losing  it  now ;  but  of  all 
contemporary  writers,  he  has  shown  the 
greatest  resistance  to  the  deadening 
pressure  of  outside  influence,  the  insis- 
tence of  critical  opinion  in  prescribing 
definite  limits  to  his  talents  and  his 
methods. 

Now  there  are  two  principal  factors 
that  largely  control  the  trend  and  de- 
velopment of  fiction :  one  is  its  methods 
and  the  other  is  its  material.  And,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  best  methods  are  slowly 
evolved  by  the  experience  and  example 
of  the  old,  the  materials  pre  renewed 
and  expanded  largely  by  the  venture- 
some independence  of  the  young.  In  the 
eyes  of  youth,  the  fact  that  a  certain 
thing  has  never  before  been  done  in  fic- 
tion, is  not  only  no  obstacle,  but  the  very 
best  of  reasons  for  doing  it  that  way. 
And  fortunate  is  the  young  writer  who 
actually  does  happen  upon  something 
really  new,  and  not  merely  an  old  idea 
in  modern  guise.  One  very  marked 
change  in  current  fiction  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  one  which  has  come 
so  gradually  that  it  is  scarcely  noticed 
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until  some  one  points  it  out,  is  the  in- 
trusion of  business  affairs,  the  down- 
town office,  the  world  of  commerce  and 
finance  into  tlie  warp  and  woof  of  the 
mo  lern  plot.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  the  door  closed  behind  the 
husband  after  breakfast,  and  the  wife 
waved  gfood-bye  from  the  window,  he 
vanished  from  the  scene  until  office 
hours  were  over,  and  his  latch-key  once 
more  admitted  him,  in  time  for  dinner. 
Read  Mr.  Howells's  earlier  novels,  and 
those  of  Mr.  James  as  well,  and  you  will 
notice  that  they  very  largely  elude  this 
(h'fficulty  caused  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  nnle  characters  throughout  the  day- 
time by  making  their  heroes  artists,  writ- 
ers, or  men  of  leisure, — social  types  that 
are  available  for  croquet  and  afternoon 
tea  and  general  love-making  at  all  con- 
venient hours  of  the  day.  In  the  mod- 
ern novel,  all  this  has  been  changed :  and 
the  invasion  of  the  novel  bv  business 
has  gone  hanfl  in  hand  with  the  actual 
invasion  of  the  business  world  bv  the 
modern  woman.  But  the  pioneers  of  the 
new  fiction  were  not  the  veteran  writ- 
ers, but  the  younger  generation,  men  like 
Frank  Norris,  David  Graham  Phillips, 
Edwin  T.eFevre,  Harry  T.eon  Wilson, 
Brand  Whitlock,  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  names  that  elbow  their  wav  for- 
ward  in  memory, — men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  served  their  apprenticeship  in 
journalism,  and  who,  with  the  spon- 
taneity of  youth,  defied  precedent,  and, 
when  they  wrote  their  first  novels,  drew 
upon  the  resources  of  the  side  of  life 
that  tbev  knew  best. 

And  it  is  because  the  new  writer  is 
the  one  who  must  be  looked  to  for  fresh 
life  in  fiction,  that  he  deserves  to  receive 
special  attention,  and  in  a  measure,  spe- 
cial indulgence,  at  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessional critic.  The  new  writer  is  im- 
portant, less  for  his  achievements  than 
for  his  potentialities;  and  one  of  the 
privileges  of  criticism  is  to  discern  the 
brilliant  promise  that  often  underlies 
early  crudities  of  execution,  and  by  a 
tinielv  word  of  encouragement  help  a 
eroping  talent  toward  fulfilment.  Un- 
fortunately, the  critic,  as  well  as  the 
novelist,  tends  veir  bv  vear  to  lose  the 
sf)ontaneity  of  youth :  the  eye  becomes 
keener  to  discern  faults  of  structure,  er- 


rors in  technique,  but  less  alert,  less  sym- 
pathetic toward  innovations;  and  that  is 
a  great  pity;  because  technique  tends  to 
improve  by  experience,  but  the  spirit  of 
innovation  if  once  killed  is  hard  to 
resurrect. 

Consequently,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  a  reviewer  may  find  a  special  pleas- 
ure in  discussing  the  first  really  promis- 
ing work  of  a  new  writer.  It  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  Stephen  Crane's  Red  Badge 
of  Courage  had  the  literary  importance 
of  Zola's  La  Debacle,  or  Frank  Nor- 
ris's  McTeague  the  finished  quality  of 
Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure;  but  the  im- 
portant difference  was  this:  that  Crane 
and  Norris  offered  the  chance  of  saying 
something  absolutely  new,  of  pointing 
out  the  big  possibilities  of  two  nascent 
talents  of  a  high  magnitude;  while  Zola 
and  Hardy  had  long  since  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  their  plus  and  minus 
quantities  determined  a  score  of  times, 
until  nothing  of  importance  remained  to 
say.  And  the  same  is  true  about  any 
novelist  who  has  been  before  the  public 
for  a  number  of  years  and  whose  next 
novel  can  raise  no  more  important  issue 
than  whether  it  is  a  shade  better  or  a 
shade  worse  than  its  predecessor.  And 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  present  writer 
glances  backward  through  a  score  of 
years,  some  of  the  hours  of  keenest 
pleasure  are  those  that  have  welcomed 
a  talent  of  new  promise:  D'Annunzio, 
with  Piaccre,  Marcel  Prevost  with  Les 
Dcwt'Viergcs,  Norris  with  McTeague, 
Frank  Danbv  with  Pigs  in  Clover,  Mrs. 
Dudeney  with  Folly  Corner, — the  oppor- 
tunities have  been  growing  scarcer  in 
more  recent  years,  yet  the  old  thrill  was 
unexpectedlv  renewed  the  other  day  by 
Pich-^rd  Dchan's  Between  Two  Thieves, 
replete  with  the  spirit  of  innovation  and 
the  promise  of  bigger  things. 

It  is  interesting,  with  these  thoughts 
in  mind,  to  take  up  a  varied  assortment 


"The  Joyous 


of    the    novels    of    the 


Adventures  of      '"'^pt'i-  «"«",«  by  veteran 
Aristide  Pujol"     7"te",    others    bearing 

the  impnntof  names  well- 
night  unknown,  and  to  consider  to  what 
extent  the  greater  skill  in  the  one  case  is 
offset  by  the  greater  spontaneity,  the 
frfesher  conception  of  life,  in  the  other. 
And  by  way  of  contrast  it  may  be  well 
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to  begin  with  a  marked  exception,  that 
may  help  to  prove  tlie  rule, — The  Joyous 
Ad7'ciiiurcs  of  Aristide  Pujol,  by  Wil- 
liam John  Locke.  Mr.  Locke's  literary 
career  has  always  been  something  of  an 
anomaly, — perhaps  because  for  so  many 
years  he  treated  it  as  a  relaxation,  rather 
than  a  serious  profession.  Spontaneity 
was  precisely  the-  quality  in  which  his 
earlier  novels  were  deficient ;  the  situa- 
tions were  overstrained,  melodramatic, 
unconvincing;  the  tone  was  cynical  and 
a  bit  depressing;  his  heroines  were 
women  who  awoke  to  a  bitter  conscious- 
ness that  they  had  worshipped  idols  in- 
stead of  gods,  his  heroes  knew  them- 
selves as  derelicts,  and  stoically  made 
the  best  of  it; — in  short,  the  blithe  in- 
consequence of  mood,  the  jesting  para- 
dox, the  devil-may-care  improvidence 
that  has  come  to  be  the  hallmark  of  his 
later  Tstyle  was  a  tardy  ac(|uisition,  the 
philoso])hy  of  the  fortieth  year.  And 
when  he  did  achieve  it  in  his  master- 
piece. The  Beloved  Vagabond,  it  looked 
for  a  few  years  as  though  with  that  one 
effort  he  had  exhausted  that  particular 
vein,  and  that  the  best  that  we  might 
expect  henceforth  was  a  series  of  diluted 
imitations,  in  which  the  humour,  instead 
of  being  spontaneous  and  irrepressible, 
was  visibly  a  conscious  effort.  But  last 
season,  with  The  Glory  of  Clementina 
Jf7«<7,— which  in  the  American  edition 
has  suffered  an  unkind  curtailment  of 
title, — he  proved  that  there  still  remains 
an  abundance  of  the  old  originality.  And 
now,  with  The  Joyous  Adventures  of 
Aristide  Pujol,  he  has  given  us  a  char- 
acter worthy  to  claim  near  kinship  with 
Rerzelius  Nibbidard  Paragot.  Not  that 
the  volume,  considercfl  as  a  literary 
unity,  appeals  to  such  deep  sympathies 
or  sounds  as  serious  a  note.  Pujol  is 
under  no  shadow  of  secret  grief,  or  if  he 
is,  the  author  kecj^s  his  secret  well ;  and, 
in  the  se(|uence  of  Joyous  Adventures, 
there  is  not  even  a  pretence  at  logical 
sequence  of  time  or  place.  In  fact  the 
whole  structure  is  blithely  picaresque : 
and  whether  the  adventures  stretched 
themselves  out  to  the  number  of  a  score, 
or  stopped  at  the  first  half  dozen  rested 
with  the  caprice  of  the  author.  Pujol  is 
best  described  as  an  incarnate  paradox, 
the  personified  joy  of  living;  he  is  per- 


ennially happy,  but  happiest  when  he  is 
penniless;  he  never  lets  slide  an  oppor- 
tunity,— and  he  finds  opportunities,  or 
creates  them,  where  no  one  else  could 
discover  a  glimmer  of  hope.  Being  a 
Provencal,  he  has  the  riotous  imagina- 
tion, the  unbounded  elocjuence  of  the 
true  Meridionale;  and  his  colossal  and 
unblushing  falsehoods  are  invariably  be- 
lieved, and  set  him  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess,— a  road  which  he  is  constitutionally 
unable  to  follow  for  any  distance.  Thus, 
when  his  glibness  of  speech  has  hypno- 
tised an  American  millionaire  into  back- 
ing an  enterprise  for  turning  a  half  dead 
little  town  into  a  fashionable  winter  re- 
sort, he  becomes  so  intently  interested 
in  straightening  out  the  matrimonal  dif- 
ficulties of  a  pretty  inn-keeper's  wife, 
that  he  misses  his  appointment  with  the 
millionaire,  who  withdraws  in  disgust. 
And  again,  when  a  lucky  week  at  the 
gaming  tables  has  netted  him  several 
tliousands  of  francs, — enough  of  a  work- 
ing capital  to  start  in  an  honest  business 
for  himself, — his  sympathy  for  a  simple 
and  attractive  English  girl,  who  has  en- 
gaged herself  to  a  bogus  Count,  leads 
him  to  offer  his  services  in  securing  the 
girl  her  freedom,  and  incidentally  to 
cash  a  cheque  which  proves  to  be  as 
bogus  as  the  Count's  title,  thus  proving 
that  the  girl  and  her  mother  were  clever 
confederates  in  the  game.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  fair  idea  of  the 
sparkle,  the  exuberance,  the  constant  un- 
expectedness of  these  stories ;  there  is  no 
situation  too  impossible  for  Aristide  to 
face  and  conquer,  none  so  ridiculous  that 
be  cannot  meet  it  with  dignity,  none  so 
desperate  that  he  does  not  welcome  it 
with  a  new  outburst  of  his  inexhaustible 
cheerfulness.  As  is  true  of  all  of  Mr. 
Locke's  best  pages,  what  Aristide  Pujol 
does  is  of  minor  importance  as  compared 
with  what  he  is ;  his  adventures  are  a 
tissue  of  delicious  absurdity,  but  his  per- 
sonality is  a  perennial  delight. 

Mr.   Robert  Chambers,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  author  whose  manner  has 

for  some  years  been 
"The  Streets  of  crystallised.  We  may 
Ascalon''  not    foretell    the    quality 

of  each  new  book;  but 
there  is  no  room  for  surprise  in  regard 
to  environment  and  subject  matter.    His 
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latest  volume,  The  Streets  of  Ascalon, 
shows  a  deliberate  effort  at  Maorc  care- 
ful work,  an  intention  to  draw  certain 
types  of  New  York  smart  society  that 
shall  be  a  little  nearer  to  flesh-and-blood 
men  and  women,  and  a  little  less  like 
the  tailors'  dummies  and    fashion-plate 
ladies  that  serve  as  illustrations  to  the 
average  magazine  story.    The  workman- 
ship is  undeniably  good,  in  a  number  of 
ways:  the  student  of  American  manners 
and    customs,    a    hundred    years    later, 
might  find  it  a  valuable  source-book  of- 
the  inanity  of  contemporary  polite  con- 
versation, the  current  clicap,  meanhigless 
slang,    the    flippancy    of    repartee,    the 
ephemeral    vulgarisms    of    speech    that 
fashion    dictates   for   the   passing   hour. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  actions,  as  well 
as   speech.     The  people    who   play   the 
leading  roles  in  The  Streets  of  Ascalon 
are  not  vastly  different  from  the  types 
that  played  their  brief  parts  in  The  Fir- 
ing Line  and  The  Younger  Set;  but  on 
the  whole,  they  convey  the  impression 
that  the  author  was  more  than  usually 
in   sympathy  with  them?  the   suspicion 
sometimes  suggested  by  his  other  books, 
that  in  his  women  there  is  an  element  of 
caricature,  and  in  his  men  an  element 
of  libel,  is  lacking  in  these  latest  crea- 
tions.    Rut  the  gulf  that  separates  this 
volume  from  his  early  work, — even  from 
the  frank  romanticism 'of  his  historical 
novels,  is  tTiat  he  has  nothing  of  impor- 
tance to  say, — or  if  he  has,  he  fails  to 
make   it  apparent.     Strelsa   Leeds   is  a 
young  widow,  whom  a  final  scandal  and 
tragedy  has  set  free  from  an  unspeak- 
able martyrdom  of  two  years.     She  has 
brought  away  from  her  first  venture  an 
unconquerable  aversion,  not  to  men,  but 
to  the  physical  element  which  makes  up. 
as  she   imagines,   man's  whole   idea  of 
love;    and    she    is    determined    to    go 
through  life  on  a  basis  of  friendship,  but 
nothing   nearer    or    dearer.     But    pres- 
ently two  things  happen :  she  meets  Rich- 
ard Quairen,  considered  in  fashionable 
circles  as  hopelessly   ineligible,  because 
of  his  lack  of  money,  his  indiscretions, 
and   his    inability   to   be   of   use   in   the 
world;  and,  secondly,  just  as  she  is  be- 
ginning to  be  afraid  of  herself,  and  to 
avoid  Quarren,  for  fear  she  will  yield  to 
him,  she  loses  her  whole  fortune  in  a 
bank  failure,  and  faces  the  alternative 


of    abject   poverty   or    a    marriage    for 
money.    Now,  Quarren  is  a  most  engag- 
ing prodigal,  with  a  truly  Irish  audacity 
of    compliment    and    an    abruptness    of 
speech  that  might  well  take  a  fair  lady 
by   storm.     Moreover,   the   influence  of 
Strelsa  Leeds  has  wrought  a   startling 
reform  in  his  character,  and  turned  him 
from   a   penniless    ne'er-do-well   into    a 
prosperous,  hard-working  man  of  busi- 
ness.    Of  course,  Mr.  Chambers  could 
not  afford  to  make  Quarren  win  his  vic- 
tory   too    easily,    so    he    first    betrothes 
Strelsa  to  a  hopeless  ''bounder,'*  to  bor- 
row his  own  characterisation  of  him, — a 
man  who  is  further  defined  as  "one  of 
the  richest  men  in  America,*' — and,  after 
showing  him  in  a  series  of  situations  that 
prove  him  a  cad,  a  bully  and  a  seducer 
of   women,   metes   out   a    lingering   and 
gory  punishment  by  having  him  gored 
and   trampled   to  death   by  an  enraged 
bull.    And,  of  course,  Strelsa  finally  re- 
lents,   and    falls    into    Quarren's    eager 
arms,  murmuring  "Teach  me  not  to  be 
afraid!"   and    Quarren,    to    all    appear- 
ances, is  quite  ready  for  the  first  lesson. 
With    each    new    volume    from    Miss 
May  Sinclair,  the  fact  is  emphasised  that 

she  belongs  to  that  not 
"The  Flaw  in  unnumerous  class  o  f 
the  Crystal"  writers    to    whom    it    is 

granted  to  write  just  one 
book  of  real  importance.  She  has  a  rare 
mastery  over  what  we  may  call  the  tools 
of  her  craft;  language  is,  in  her  hands, 
a  subtle  and  wonderful  instrument, 
adapted  to  express  to  a  nicety  the  most 
delicate  inflections  of  mood.  But,  with 
the  single  exception  of  llie  Divine  Fire, 
she  lacks  amplitude  of  theme,  and  in 
place  of  it  strrves  after  the  eccentric. 
Her  new  volume,  The  Flazv  in  the  Crys- 
tal, is  not  wholly  allegory  and  not  wholly 
a  study  in  insanity,  but  an  uncomfort- 
able blending  of  both.  A  young  woman, 
in  love  with  a  married  man,  makes  her 
home  in  a  remote  country  village,  where 
he  can  come  for  week-end  visits,  and  es- 
cape from  matrimonial  wretchedness 
that  is  slowly  but  surely  preparing  him 
for  a  complete  mental  break-down.  The 
young  woman  suddenly  realises  that  she 
has  a  mysterious  gift  of  sending  out 
from  herself  certain  curative  prop- 
erties; the  man  whom  she  loves,  and 
who  is  not  her  lover,  becomes  well  a^auv^ 
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because,  day  by  day,  in  absence  as  well 
as  when  he  is  with  her,  she  sends  out 
her  healing  influence.  But  she  realises 
that  if  anything  should  destroy  the  per- 
fect purity  of  their  love,  her  precious 
gift  would  fail  her.  So,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  chance  of  temptation,  she  ex- 
tends her  ministrations  to  the  man's  wife, 
changes  her  nature,  brings  back  her  rov- 
ing affections  from  another  man,  and 
anchors  them  securely  to  the  husband. 
At  this  point,  a  friend  of  the  girl,  a  mar- 
ried woman,  bowed  down  by  the  weight 
of  a  great  affliction,  comes  to  the  remote 
village,  bringing  with  her  a  pitiful  wreck 
of  a  husband,  an  abject,  cowering  crea- 
ture, already  crossing  the  border-line  of 
madness.  The  girl  is  sorry  for  him,  and 
still  more  sorry  for  his  wife;  so  she  de- 
cides to  give  forth  secretly  the  same 
blessed  curative  power  that  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  other  cases.  But  this  time 
she  is  combatting  influences,  the  strength 
of  which  she  does  not  realise.  She  does, 
it  is  true,  effect  a  temporary  cure,  but 
at  the  cost  of  losing  her  control  over  the 
man  who  loves  her.  And  because  she 
loses  control,  he  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempts to  spoil  the  perfect  innocence  of 
their  love,  and  almost  wins  her  consent 
to  defy  conventions  and  elope  with  him. 
And  because  she  has  harboured  wrong- 
ful, impure  thoughts,  even  for  a  brief 
hour,  the  potency  of  her  gift  of  healing 
is  impaired,  and  she  realises,  through  a 
succession  of  nightmare  days  and  nights, 
that  the  madman  she  has  almost  cured 
must  be  left  to  his  fate,  or  else  his  mad- 
ness will  be  transferred  to  her.  So  the 
friend's  husband  goes  to  an  asylum,  and 
the  would-be  lover  returns  to  his  wife, 
and  the  lady  of  the  healing  mind  is  left 
alone  in  virginal  purity,  to  comfort  her- 
self as  best  she  may  with  her  power  of 
effecting  long-distance  cures.  Of  course, 
the  story  may  be  interpreted  symboli- 
cally; but  even  so  it  is  rather  futile,  be- 
cause, from  the  tragedy  of  Iphigcnia  to 
the  frivolity  of  a  French  comic  opera 
like  The  Mascot,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  idea  of  the  potency  of  female  purity, 
as  a  spell  to  conjure  with. 

It  is  nearly  two  decades  since  Mr. 
Benson  sprang  into  popularity  with  a 
"best  seller'*  bearing  the  flippant  title  of 
Dodo,  the  heroine  of  which,  so  it  was 


whispered,  might  easily  be  identified  by 
those  familiar  with  the  inner  circles  of 

Mayfair.    It  would  seem 

«'Mr8.Ame,"        *^   tho"gJi   he  was   now 

content  to  have  that 
enjoyable  flash  of  early 
spontaneity  forgotten,  for  his  later  vol- 
umes make  no  mention  of  it  among  his 
published  works.  And  this  is  a  pity,  be- 
cause it  was  a  volume  that  we  mentally 
shelved  somewhere  near  its  contempo- 
rary, Anthony  Hope's  Dolly  Dialogues, 
His  annual  volumes,  nowadays,  are  quite 
decorous,  quite  serious,  and  just  a  little 
bit  dull.  Mrs,  Ames  is  typical  of  this 
later  manner.  It  is  full  of  the  social 
small  talk  of  a  small  English  town;  the 
gossip,  the  rivalries,  the  dinners  and 
card  parties,  and  rarer  diversion  of  a 
masquerade;  an  abortive  attempt  at  a 
suffragette  demonstration,  and  a  still 
more  abortive  attempt  at  an  elopement. 
The  Mrs.  Ames  of  the  title  has  for  years 
held  undisputed  sway  as  social  leader; 
her  brilliancy  in  conversation,  her  fault- 
less table  with  its  memorable  menus,  her 
whole  impeccable  code  of  social  usage 
make  her  the  pride  and  envy  of  the 
neighbourhood.  To  be  sure,  what  we 
are  allowed  to  see  and  hear  of  Mrs. 
Ames's  sayings  and  doings  does  not 
quite  live  up  to  the  author's  assurances 
of  her  rare  gifts, — but  that  is  so  common 
a  failing  of  would-be  clever  books  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a  distinction.  Well,  the  time 
comes  when  Mrs.  Ames's  prestige  is 
threatened  by  the  advent  of  a  slightly 
younger  and  prettier  woman,  a  Mrs. 
Evans,  whose  husband,  a  physician,  has 
bought  the  local  practice.  Mrs.  Evans  is 
a  vain,  shallow  little  woman,  who  chooses 
to  think  that  her  husband  does  not  un- 
derstand her,  and  that  his  only  interest 
in  life  is  wrapped  up  in  his  drugs  and  lo- 
tions. So  she  amuses  herself  by  flirting 
with  middle-aged  but  still  inflammable 
Major  Ames,  and  actually  leading  him  to 
the  brink  of  an  open  and  scandalous 
elopement, — when  Mrs.  Ames,  learning 
in  the  nick  of  time  what  they  are  propos- 
ing to  do,  treats  the  pair  like  a  couple  of 
naughty  children,  brings  them  to  their 
senses  and  once  more  resumes  her  sway 
as  local  arbiter  elegantiarum.  An  emi- 
nently tranquil  book,  full  of  shrewd  ob- 
servance and  mild  satire. 
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The    Golden    Rose,    by    Mrs.    Hugh 
Fraser  and  J.  I.  Stahlmann,  is  a  story 

of  an  imaginary  king- 
"Thc  Golden  dom  which  in  spirit  be- 
Rosc"  longs  to  the  class  repre- 

sented    by     Stevenson's 
Prince  Otto,  because  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  it  treats  the  problems  that  it 
raises.     The   theme   is   the   morganatic 
marriage  of  Rose  Aurore,  daughter  of 
the  proiid  old  house  of  Karolai,  to  Fer- 
dinand, second  son  of  the  reigning  prince 
of  Lusatia.    And,  because  the  court  eti- 
quette, the  governmental  machinery,  the 
whole  social  and  poKtical  atmosphere  of 
this  imaginary  little  country  is  a  minia- 
ture replica  of  the  iron-clad  code  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  Hapsburgs,  the 
story    inevitably    ends    in    tragedy.      It 
would  be  idle  to  try  to  recapitulate  the 
crowded    happenings    of    this    carefully 
and  minutely  built  story:  chamberlains, 
cabinet    officers,    ladies-in-waiting,    high 
dignitaries    of    the    church,    throng    its 
pages,  each  and  every  one  of  them  a  dis- 
tinct and  memorable  personality.     And 
always,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is 
the  pitiful  figure  of  Rose  Aurore,  tricked 
into  a  mere  semblance  of  marriage,  to 
satisfy  the  petty  spite  of  a  discredited 
maid  of  honour.    Yet  for  a  time  there  is 
hope  of  the  union  being  regulated;  Fer- 
dinand is  only  the  younger  son,  and  his 
brother,   the   heir   apparent,   is   married 
and  has  a  son  of  his  own.    A  wife,  not 
of  princely  blood,  would  apparently  not 
affect    the    succession.      But    first    the 
brother,  and  then  the  nephew  dies;  and 
all  the  pressure  of   the  court  circle  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  prince 
to  repudiate  his  Golden  Rose,  and  con- 
tract a  marriage  within  his  own  rank. 
The  scene  in  which  the  final  duel  of  wits 
is  fought  out  between  the  veteran  states- 
man,   Aschenbrenner,    and    the    Prince 
Bishop,    Alexis    Czarda,    and    in    which 
honour  and  elementil  justice  are  sacri- 
ficed to  diplomacy  an(l  precedent,  is  a 
memorable  one,  and  in  its  final  moment 
attains    a    real    and    impressive   dignity. 
The  book  is  distinctly  an  unusual  and 
worthy  example  of  the  type  it  represents. 
Whether  Valentina  Hawtrey  has  many 
books  to  her  credit,  there  is  nothing  on 
the  title-page  of  Heritage  to  indicate,  but 
it  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 


Heritage" 


written  a  long  time  in  advance  of  that 
period  when  ideas  tend  to  crystallise,  and 

style  takes  on  a  stereo- 
typed   form.      In    other 
words,    it    comes    from 
an  author  who  eminently 
deserves   to    be    watched,    because    she 
strikes    certain    new    notes,    and    gives 
promise  of  better  things  to  come.     Yet 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Heritage 
is  a  rather  cruel  book,  gloomy  and  cyni- 
cal, with  a  strength  similar  in  kind,  even 
though  not  in  degree,  to  The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters  and  Broke  of  Coven- 
den,    The  volume  opens  with  the  death 
of  Nathaniel  Pimblett  and  the  entrance 
of  his  son,  Martin,  into  his  inheritance. 
Like  his  father  before  him,  Martin  is  a 
hard,    merciless,    relentless    man.     His 
mother,  a  young  and  joyous  nature,  bore 
the  strain  of  her  husband's  iron  rule  for 
barely  a  year  when  she  fled  from  him, 
leaving  her  child  behind  her.     Martin's 
whole  training   from  babyhood  up   has 
been  based  on  his  father's  determination 
to  make   him  a   woman-hater, — and  in 
this   the   method   has   proved    perfectly 
successful.     But  Martin's  first  thought, 
after  his  father's  death,  is  of  his  duty 
to  provide  an  heir  to  the  estate.     Two 
ways  are  open  to  him:  to  marry, — an 
idea  against  which  his  whole  nature  re- 
volts,— or  to  adopt  and  train  his  young 
cousin,    Cyril    Pimblett,    instilling    into 
him,  if  not  too  late,  the  family  traditions, 
the  reverence  for  the  Pimblett  acres  and 
Pimblett  heirlooms,  and  last  but  by  no 
means    least,    the    Pimblett    hatred    of 
women  in  general,  and  of  one  woman, 
Martin's  mother,  in  particular.     Before 
Cyril  has  been  installed  a  week  as  Mar- 
tin's prospective  heir,  the  latent  antag- 
onism   breaks    out    between    them.      A 
neighbouring,  well-to-do  farmer,  by  the 
name  of  Barker,  wishes  to  lease  a  part 
of  the  Pimblett  land  on  which  to  erect  a 
free  public  library ;  and  since  the  farmer 
has  a  pretty  daughter,  Josephine,  who 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  scheme,  she  soon 
persuades  Cyril  to  use  his  influence  with 
Martin.     But  the  latter,  hating  farmer 
Barker,  and  hating  still  more  any  scheme 
for  raising  the  people,  curtly  sends  word 
that  he  and  his  library  can  "go  to  the 
devil,",  and  on  finding  that  the  daughter 
had  a  hand  in  the  matter,  tells  Cyril  that 
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he  may  keep  the  farmer  company.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  breaks,  each 
successively  more  bitter, — until  finally 
Cyril  does  the  one  unpardonable  deed  of 
going  to  London  to  see  Martin's  mother, 
now  a  famous  actress,  perform  her  lat- 
est role.  Martin's  deadly  implacabi4ity 
is  powerfully  set  forth  in  the  unforget- 
table pages  that  follow:  Cyril  is  absent 
on  a  three  weeks'  walking  tour.  During 
those  three  weeks,  Martin  absents  him- 
self from  home,  discovers  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  a  young  woman  whom  he 
sizes  up  with  the  same  frank  brutality 
as  though  he  were  judging  the  points  of 
a  horse,  and  not  the  future  mother  of  his 
heir.  Then  follows  a  whirlwind  wooing, 
a  ruthless  bearing  down  of  all  opposi- 
tion,— of  the  girl  herself,  who  scarcely 
yet  knows  her  own  mind;  of  the  girl's 
family,  who  look  with  troubled  eyes  on 
the  rash  impetuosity  of  this  strange 
lover ;  and,  strongest  of  all,  of  the  family 
priest,  since  Martin  is  a  Protestant  and 
the  girl  a  Catholic.  But  Martin  comes 
of  a  race  that  will  not  brook  denial ;  con- 
sequently, when  Cyril  'returns  three 
weeks  later,  hoping  that  the  little  quar- 
rel with  his  cousin  has  blown  over,  he 
finds  that  he  has  been  supplanted,  that 
his  hope  of  some  day  being  heir  to  a 
fortune  is  over,  and  he  must  make  a  be- 
lated effort  to  earn  his  own  living.  It 
has  seemed  necessary  to  give  these  facts 
somewhat  in  detail,  although  they  form 
merely  the  prelude  to  a  long  story  of  a 
woman's  martyrdom ;  but  an  understand- 
ing of  them  is  essential  in  order  to  form 
even  a  vague  imi)ression  of  the  sardonic, 
immovable,  vengeful  nature  of  Martin 
Pimblett.  It  is  a  grim  story,  told  with 
the  pervading  grcyncss  of  atmosphere 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  of  as  the  spe- 
cial prerogative  of  Arnold  Bennett^s 
Talcs  of  the  Five  Towns. 

Another  pleasant  literary  discovery  of 
the    current    month    is    Roddies,   by    B. 

Paul  Neuman.  The 
present  reviewer  pleads 
guilty  to  complete  igno- 
rance regarding  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author,  and  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  first  book.  But  at  all  events, 
an  emphatic  mental  note  has  been  regis- 
tered that  no  future  volume  bearing  the 
name  B.  Paul  Neuman,  must  be  allowed 
inadvertency  to  shp  by.     Mr.  Roddies, 


Roddies 


of  the  title,  is  a  "General  Jobbing  and 
Repairing  Tailor,"  a  cockney  born  and 
bred,  vulgar  and  uneducated.  But  he 
has  a  native  shrewdness  above  his  kind. 
He  determines  that  his  two  sons,  Dick 
and  Jim,  shall  have  the  chances  in  life 
that  he  has  missed,  and  if  sparing  the 
rod  is  going  to  jeopardise  those  chances, 
the  rod  is  not  to  be  spared.  Part  of  his 
plan  is  that  his  boys  shall  go  to  separate 
schools.  Because,  if  he  lets  them'  have 
their  way  and  go  together,  only  one  at  a 
time  can  be  at  the  head  of  his  class  and 
win  prizes,  while  in  separate  schools  they 
can  both  be  at  the  head  of  their  class  all 
the  time, — parental  discipline,  in  the 
shape  of  a  heavy  strap,  black  and  shiny, 
sees  to  that.  Even  so  slight  an  error  as 
the  casual  dropping  of  an  aitch  is  cause 
for  speedy  retribution:  *T  does  it  'cause 
I  choose  to  and  can  afford  it ;  you  can't,*' 
is  his  brief  and  convincing  argument. 
The  thing  that  makes  the  book  a  delight 
is  its  flavour,  which  cannot  be  conveyed 
at  second  hand.  The  wonder  of  it  is 
that  so  much  of  deep  human  interest 
could  be  wrought  out  of  a  simple  jour- 
neyman tailor  struggling  to  raise  a  cou- 
ple of  boys  upward  in  the  social  scale 
to  a  point  where  he  foresees  that  they 
will  surely  become  ashamed  of  him, 
while  he,  in  his  turn,  will  have  a  dogge(l 
pride  that  would  choose  to  starve  rather 
than  stoop  to  ask  a  single  favour.  It 
is  rather  pitiful,  the  latter  part  of  the 
book.  The  reader  cannot  share  the 
father's  secret  pride  in  the  growing  fame 
and  prosperity  of  the  successful  young 
surgeon  and  equally  successful  young 
statesman.  What  the  reader  sees,  over- 
shadowing their  success,  is  their  monu- 
mental selfishness  that  prevents  them 
from  realising,  excepting  in  an  occasional 
transient  flash  of  enlightenment,  that  the 
old  tailor,  with  all  his  ignorance,  his  vul- 
garism, his  overfondncss  for  the  neigh- 
bouring bar,  is  a  finer  specimen  of  man- 
hood than  the  two  of  them  taken  to- 
gether can  ever  hope  to  be.  This  book, 
in  spite  of  its  unpretentiousness,  is  a 
rather  big  book,  because  it  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  emphatically  succeeds 
in  saying  it. 

Mr.  Achilles,  by  Jeanette  Lee,  is  a 
blithe  little  fantasy,  done  with  so  deft  a 
touch  that  it  compels  indulgence  in  spite 
of  its  obvious  improbabilities.   Mr.  Achil- 
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les,  of  the  title,  is  a  dreamy-souled  Greek 
who  has  come  to  America  full  of  vagiie 

aspirations,  fantastic  no- 

"Mr  Achilles"      ^^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  bringing 

to  a  people  thirsting  for 

poetry  and  art  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  great  treasures  of 
his  native  land.  But  an  unkind  fate, 
failing  to  understand  the  purpose  for 
which  he  has  come,  insists  on  burying 
him  alive  as  proprietor  of  a  tiny  fruit 
shop  in  a  gloomy  Chicago  street,  where 
nobody  even  cares  to  ask  from  what  cor- 
ner of  the  world  he  came.  But  one  day 
something  rather  surprising  happens:  a 
certain  little  girl,  a  human  hothouse 
plants  daughter  of  one  of  Chicago's  rich- 
est millionaires,  has  been  left  by  the 
chauffeur  at  the  house  of  her  music 
teacher,  only  to  find  that  the  teacher  is 
too  ill  to  meet  her.  So,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  the  child  starts  to  walk 
home  alone,  happily  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  scarcely  a  week  passes  witliout  her 
father  receiving  threats  that  she  will  be 
kidnapped.  Now  this  little  girl  has  the 
born  instinct  of  a  scholar  and  an  artist; 
and  of  all  her  lessons  that  she  loves 
most  are  her  Greek  history  and  her 
Greek  grammar.  So,  when  she  runs 
across  the  little  fniit  shop  of  Mr.  Achil- 
les, an.l  notes  the  Greek  letters  on  the 
sign,  she  stops,  and,  child-like,  wanders 
in.  The  conversation  which  ensues  is 
really  delightful;  it  was  a  venturesome 
thing  to  attempt,  and  the  writer  has 
achieved  it  flawlessly.  The  great  oppor- 
tunity for  which  Mr.  Achilles  has  been 
dumbly  waiting  has  at  last  come.  Here 
is  an  American,  even  if  only  a  child,  who 
is  asking  what  Athens,  what  the  Acrop- 
olis, what  the  Parthenon  are  like, — and 
with  all  the  fervour  of  his  poet's  soul, 
and  in  all  the  inadecjuacy  of  his  scanty 
English,  he  weaves  a  dream  picture  of 
the  noble  ruins  of  his  birthplace  such  as 
might  well  take  a  place  side  by  side  with 
far  more  pretentious  descriptions  of  that 
matchless  site.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
book,  it  achieves  pleasantly  what  it  at- 
tempts to  do.  As  any  reader  of  mod- 
erate discernment  foresees,  the  little  heir- 
ess of  Chicago  millions  is  destined  to  be 
kidnapped,  and  Mr.  Achilles  is  cast  for 
the  role  of  rescuer  without  police  or  de- 
tective serving  as  understudy.  It  suf- 
fices  for  a  brief  hour's  entertainment; 


but  Mr.  Achilles's  inspired  description  is 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  book  taken  to- 
gether. 

As  Cccsars  Wife,  by  Margarita  Spal- 
ding Gerry,  is  frankly  a  sort  of  Much 

Ado  About  Nothing,  in 
"As  Caesar's  which  politics,  muckrak- 

Wifc"  ing,    and    marital    infe- 

licity are  hysterically  in- 
terwoven. Because  Ken  Ward's  wife 
chooses  to  devote  herself  heart  and  soul 
to  aiding  him  in  his  work  as  district  at- 
torney, and  happens  to  run  across  some 
facts  which  it  is  imperative  he  should 
know  immediately,  it  does  not  occur  to 
her  that  it  is  indiscreet  to  allow  a  former 
suitor,  Cowperthwaite,.  to  accompanjr 
her  on  a  thirty-mile  dash  late  at  night 
into  the  country.  Now  an  automobile, 
when  it  wants  to  play  the  mischief,  is 
unrivalled  in  its  effectiveness;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  morning  has  dawned 
before  Cowperthwaite  and  Mrs.  Ward 
put  in  an  appearance.  Ken  Ward  acts 
not  merely  like  a  jealous  man  but  like 
a  raving* lunatic;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  that  is  obviously  built  up 
to  create  an  artificial  situation,  her  con- 
fession that  Cowperthwaite  had  once 
kissed  her  is  construed  by  his  excited 
mind  into  an  admission  that  he  has  statu- 
tory grounds  for  divorce.  Now  in  reil 
life  people  simply  do  not  make  such 
blunders;  a  few  plain  Anglo-Saxon 
words  are  sure  before  long  to  clear  the 
atmosphere.  But  here  we  have  a  man 
who  for  months  tortures  himself  with 
groundless  suspicions,  loses  his  grip  on 
life,  neglects  his  profession,  and  even 
sinks  to  the  ignominy  of  preparing  to 
sell  out  to  the  ring  that  he  is  fighting. 
He  has  not  had  the  strength  of  his  con- 
viction, to  the  point  of  leaving  his  wife; 
but  when  at  last  she  discovers  the  cruel 
•wrong  he  has  done  her  in  thought,  she 
deliberately  and  apparently  quite  defi- 
nitely leaves  him.  But  the  man's  over- 
strained condition  automatically  saves 
the  situation.  A  hemorrhage  of  the 
brain  brings  him  very  near  to  death, 
the  wife  rushes  back  to  his  bedside, 
and  the  story  closes  with  the  man  still 
weak  as  a  little  child  and  the  wife  in- 
dulging in  the  maternal  joy  of  nurs- 
ing him  back  to  health.  On  the  whole, 
an  overwrought  and  rather  purposeless 
book. 
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The  three  volumes  under  consideration 
are  widely  different  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, yet  sufficiently  homogeneous  to  be 
considered  together.  Singularly  enough 
they  all  deal  with  the  last  period  of  Na- 
poleon's career.  Whether  Russia  or 
Spain  did  more  damage  to  the  prestige 
and  contributed  more  effectually  to  the 
ruin  of  Napoleon  is  an  open  question. 
Public  opinion  gives  the  preponderant  in- 
fluence to  Russia.  The  reviewer  is  in- 
clined to  the  other  side.  Here  in  some 
senses  both  sides  are  presented.  The 
Russian  disaster  is  identified  with  no 
single  enemy  of  Napoleon,  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  old  Kutusoff,  Prince  Hegra- 
tian,  Count  Rostopchinand  others  played 
their  little  parts.  The  dominant  factor 
was  the  snow.  How  appropriately  can 
the  Russians  sing  that  portion  of  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children  which  runs, 
"Oh,  ye  ice  and  snow;  bless  ye  the  Lord.*' 

Consequently  in  Colonel  Labaune's 
tremendous  narrative  of  the  advance  to 
and  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  the  cold 
stands  pre-eminent.  Probably  that  was 
the  greatest  retreat  and  the  most  terrible 
in  history.  We  do  not  know  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  retreat  of  the  millions  of 
Xerxes  from  the  Attic  peninsula.  Per- 
haps if  We  did  know,  the  horrors  would 
rival  those  experienced  by  the  Grand 
Army  on  its  return  to  the  Neiman.  Yet 
probably  nothing  can  challenge  the  im- 
mensity of  that  disaster.  The  hunger, 
the  nakedness,  the  weariness,  the  shame, 
the  awful  cold,  the  mad  fight  for  food; 
for  clothes,  the  desperate  battles  with  the 

*Thc  Crime  of  1812.  Labaume's  Personal 
Narrative  of  the  Russian  Campaign.  Done 
into  English  by  T.  Dundas-Phillans,  with  an 
Introduction  by  W.  T.  Stead.  New  York: 
McBride,  Nast  and  Company. 

The  Diary  of  Frances  Lady  Shelley,  1787- 
1817.  Edited  by  Richard^  Edgcumbe.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 

A  Polish  Exile  with  Napoleon.  By  G.  L.  de 
St.  M.  Watson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 


pursuing  Russians,  the  Cossacks  ever  en- 
circling the  blind,  broken,  retiring  mob 
that  was  once  the  proudest  army  the  sun 
had  ever  shone  upon,  the  wolves  and 
savage  dogs  baying  and  howling  on  the 
flanks,  the  ravens  and  vultures  saihng 
overhead,  the  extinction  in  human  hearts 
of  almost  every  feeling  that  makes  them 
human,  the  absolute,  complete,  entire  an- 
nihilation of  the  army,  are  unmatched  in 
history.  Upon  the  greatest  of  all  great 
captains  was  visited  the  greatest  of  all 
great  disasters.  Even  in  defeat  he  sur- 
passed the  world. 

All  this  is  set  forth  in  plain  and  simple 
terms  by  one  who  was  there.  A  staff 
officer  attached  to  the  headquarters  of 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
who  distinguished  himself  more  in  that 
retreat  than  at  any  other  time  during  his 
life,  Colonel  Labaume  had  abundant  op- 
portunity to  see  and  hear  everything 
from  two  points  of  view,  that  of  the  offi- 
cer and  that  of  the  soldier.  He  made 
some  of  the  notes  which  he  reproduces 
immediately  after  the  events  he  discusses. 
He  describes  the  carnage  of  Borodino 
on  the  field  and  he  relates  what  happened 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina  as  he 
stood  on  the  banks  and  watched  the  dis- 
aster. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  not  too  exten- 
sive literature  in  English  on  the  retreat. 
The  officer  blames  Napoleon.  He  can- 
not forget  the  feelings  with  which  the 
soldiers  regarded  the  Emperor  on  that 
retreat,  especially  when  he  was  not  in 
their  presence,  but  he  loves  him,  too. 
Strange  mastery  over  human  hearts 
which  that  man  possessed,  a  mastery 
which  did  not  cease  with  his  death. 

What  the  admirable  translator  calls 
''The  Napoleonic  Legend,"  which  causes 
this  modern  Attila  to  become  for  many 
the  embodiment  of  human  greatness  and 
because  of  which  in  this  Christian  era 
people  are  found  to  worship  the  mem- 
ory of  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien 
and  the  wholesale  violator  of  the  moral 
law,"  becomes  more  and  more  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  majority 
this  very  day.     People   forget  the  last 
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two  words  of  the  epigram  of  the  witty 
Frenchman  who  said  that  "Napoleon 
had  every  attribute  of  honour  and  glory 
except  virtue!'*  Indeed,  the  chances  are 
that  that  remark  is  more  epigrammatic 
than  truthful.  While  the  Emperor  can 
be  sweepingly  condemned  he  cannot  be 
entirely-  condemned,  and  while  he  is  often 
sweepingly  approved,  he  must  not  be 
nearly  so  much  approved  as  condemned. 
The  book  is  provided  with  a  pleasant 
introduction,  in  which  her  meed  of  glory 
and  honour  is  awarded  to  Russia  by  the 
late  W.  T.  Stead.  The  book  would  be 
much  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
maps  and  battle  plans  which  the  Colonel 
says  in  his  preface  he  made  at  the  front. 
There  is  only  one  very  indifferent  map 
in  the  book. 

So  much  for  the  cold  and  the  snow. 
Let  us  turn  southward  to  a  warmer 
clime.  The  Spanish  priest,  Spanish 
peasant  and  Spanish  patriotism  were 
things  Napoleon  did  not  count  upon.  By 
the  way,  the  Russians  confessed  and 
were  shriven  before  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino !  In  all  his  Napoleonic  reading  the 
reviewer  has  never  seen  mention  of  a 
chaplain  in  any  of  Napoleon's  armies. 
There  may  have  been  chaplains,  but  there 
is  little  reference  to  them.  The  exhor- 
tations of  the  Spanish  priest  added  the 
devotion  of  religion  to  the  fire  of  pa- 
triotism. It  was  this  that  undid  Na- 
poleon and  his  marshals  in  Spain;  but 
neither  religion  nor  patriotism  would 
have  won  the  day  had  not  the  Lord 
raised  up  a  leader,  whose  military  genius, 
whose  persistence  and  whose  devotion 
were  not  unworthy  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  same  qualities  in  the  Emperor  him- 
self;  and  who  was  the  moral  standpoint 
far  surpassed  the  great  Corsican. 

Naturally  Wellington.  The  Diary  of 
Frances  Lady  Shelley  has  its  chief,  and 
one  might  almost  say  its  only  use,  in  the 
light  she  throws  upon  the  great  Duke. 
1  he  book  is  not  intended  to  discuss  cam- 
paigns, although  there  are  a  great  many 
interesting  side  lights  thrown  upon  the 
war  with  Spain  and  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo is  discussed  at  some  length;  and 
many  original  contributions  to  its  history, 
mostly  of  an  episodical  character,  are 
made  by  the  diarist.  She  seems  not  to 
have  met  the  Duke  until  after  she  visited 


Paris,  after  the  banishment  of  Napoleon 
to  St.  Helena.  Once  having  been 
brought  in  contact  with  Wellington,  Lady 
Frances,  in  a  purely  Platonic  way,  be- 
came the  most  devoted  and  faithful  of  his 
admirers.  Her  pages  abound  with  anec- 
dotal episodes  in  which  the  great  man  is 
set  forth.  As  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet,  few  remain  heroes  to  their  biog- 
raphers. Yet  the  more  Lady  Frances  ob- 
served the  Duke,  the  more  she  liked  him. 
Incidentally,  the  more  we  like  him,  too, 
for  she  shows  us  the  almost  unknown 
human  side  of  the  great  captain. 

After  death  the  Washington  legend 
began  to  grow.  Men  made  out  of  the 
great  Virginian  something  God-like  in 
which  his  human  lineaments  became  ob- 
scured. We  took  the  graven  image  in 
time  and  shattered  it,  and  how  we  arc 
begiiming  to  see  Washington  as  a  man. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  lived  and  died 
a  long  time  after  Washington,  but  even 
before  his  death  the  Wellington  legend 
had  begun.  Lady  Frances  shatters  it. 
The  Iron  Duke — perhaps  that  very 
phrase  was  the  origin  of  the  legend — is 
shown  as  the  kindest,  most  genial,  most 
humorous  man,  utterly,  entirely  different 
from  the  popular  conception.  We  stare 
and  rub  our  eyes  and  read  again  and  find 
it  so. 

She  tells  us  how  he  took  a  ragged  lit- 
tle French  girl  who  had  wandered  up  to 
him  on  his  knee  and  shared  her  apple, 
for  he  loved  children.  She  shows  him 
riding  with  other  men  and  women  on  a 
merry-go-round  in  a  public  garden,  tilt- 
ing for  rings !  She  says  that  he  was  the 
soul  of  every  company  in  which  he  was 
present.  Sometimes  things  were  dull 
and  stupid  until  he  arrived,  when  his  gen- 
ial How  of  spirits  soon  put  everybody  at 
ease  and  got  them  laughing.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  credit  these  things  and  yet 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  discredit  them. 

Incidentally,  one  sometimes  wonders 
what  Shelley,  the  complaisant  husband, 
thought  of  all  this  admiration,  which 
though  harmless  might  have  a  tendency 
to  irritate  a  devoted  spouse.  Probably 
he  and  all  the  rest  considered  the  Duke 
so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  level 
that  it  was  natural  for  the  English  femi- 
ninity to  worship  at  the  foot  of  Olympus 
upon  which  he  had  reared  himself  and 
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upon  which  he  stood — the  beginning  of 
the  legend  there! — and  yet  the  picture 
that  is  given  of  the  Duke  is  simple  and 
genial,  not  at  all  Olympic. 
.  The  book  abounds  in  delightful  anec- 
dotes. For  instance,  Lady  Shelley  stood 
by  the  Duke  at  a  review.  She  heard  him 
say  to  an  aide-de-camp  as  a  particularly 
awkward  horseman  manoeuvred  in  front 
of  him,  "Go  tell  that  damned  adjutant 
he  ean't  ride.  Tell  him  to  get  off  his 
horse." 

Again  on  one  occasion  the  Duke  was 
cheered  by  his  soldiers,  whereupon  he 
said  to  Lady  Frances,  "I  hate  that  cheer- 
ing. If  you  once  allow  soldiers  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  they  may,  on  some 
other  occasion,  hiss  instead  of  cheer. 
However,"  he  added,  "I  cannot  always 
help  my  fellows  giving  me  a  Hurrah ! 
As  I  rode  along  the  line,  after  the  last 
battle,  they  gave  me  a  cheer.  But  the 
cheering  then  was  spontaneous,  this  is, 
evidently,  by  word  of  command."  That 
seems  more  in  accord  with  the  *'iron" 
side  of  his  character. 

And  here  is  Lady  Frances's  report  of 
the  Duke's  oft-quoted  opinion  on  war 
and  fighting: 

"I  hope  to  God,"  he  said  one  day,  ''that  I 
have  fought  my  last  battle.  It  is  a  bad  thing 
to  be  always  fighting.  While  in  the  thick  of 
it  I  am  too  much  occupied  to  feel  anything; 
but  it  is  wretched  just  after.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  think  of  glory.  Both  mind  and 
feelings  are  exhausted.  I  am  wretched  even 
at  the  moment  of  victory,  and  I  always  say 
that  next  to  a  battle  lost,  the  greatest  misery 
is  a  battle  gained.  Not  only  do  you  lose  those 
dear  friends  with  whom  you  have  been  living, 
but  you  are  forced  to  leave  the  wounded  be- 
hind you.  To  be  sure,  one  tries  to  do  the 
best  for  them,  but  how  little  that  is !  At  such 
moments  every  feeling  in  your  breast  is  (lead- 
ened. I  am  now  just  beginning  to  regain  my 
natural  spirits,  but  I  never  wish  for  any  more 
fighting." 

There  are  other  interesting  portions  of 
the  book,  travels  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy  are  described,  the  gay,  reckless,  ex- 
travagant society  of  Paris  after  the 
restoration  is  admirably  ])icture(l.  Lady 
Shelley  knew  everybo  ly  worth  knowing 
in  her  time,  and  the  book  is  full  of  pleis- 
ant gossip  about  them  all.    But  the  domi- 


nant interest  and  value  of  the  book  is  in 
the  presentation  of  Wellington. 

When  Alexander  H.  Stephens  met 
Abraham  Lincoln  with  the  other  peace 
commissioners  in  1864,  Lincoln  observed 
with  great  interest  the  process  by  which 
Stephens,  who  was  very  small  and  dried 
up,  not  to  say  withered,  divested  ftimself 
of  an  enormous  overcoat  and  other  outer 
wraps  which  he  had  worn.  When  the 
process  was  completed  he  remarked,  not 
to  Stephens,  of  course,  that  "that  was  the 
biggest  shuck'  for  the  smallest  nubbin 
that  he  had  ever  seen." 

One  is  tempted  to  use  the  same  illus- 
tration about  the  third  book  under  dis- 
cussion, for  there  are  sixty-four  pages 
of  letters  embedded  in  three  hundred  and 
four  pages  of  introduction,  biography, 
criticism,  explanation,  appendix  and  foot- 
notes. Indeed  almost  half  of  the  sixty- 
four  pages  devoted  to  the  letters  is  used 
up  with  foot-notes.  The  letters  are  of 
little  interest.  Piontkowski  would  never 
distinguish  himself  as  a  letter,  writer. 
There  is  little  in  them  that  is.  striking 
or  that  in  any  way  contributes  anything 
very  important  or  interesting  to  our 
knowledge  of  Napoleon,  except  perhaps 
certain  descriptions^  of  the  appearance 
of  the  great  man  in  the  island  of  St. 
Helena.  Piontkowski  himself  was  not  a 
person  of  any  great  importance,  neither 
striking  nor  interesting,  and  only  the  fact 
that  he  did  manage  to  get  himself  sent  to 
attend  the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena,  where 
he  stayed  for  a  short  time,  afterward 
being  deported,  rescues  him  from  obliv- 
ion.   So  much  for  the  letters. 

However,  there  is  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  admirable  introduction,  the  care- 
ful biograj)hy,  the  critical  data,  the  re- 
markable ap])endiccs  and  the  voluminous 
notes.  Mr.  Watson  has  simply  taken 
advantage  of  the  letters  t-o  present  us 
with  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  detail, 
not  othcrwi.^^e  available,  upon  the  last  pe- 
riod of  Na])oleon's  life.  It  is  true  that  a 
certain  amount  of  knovvlc  'ge  of  the  St. 
Helena  i)eriod  is  neccssiry  to  understand 
what  would  otherwise  be  incomplete,  yet 
no  one  in  the  future  is  likely  to  write 
upon  the  subject  without  tiking  advan- 
tage of  the  material  in  this  book,  ma- 
terial fref|nently  set  forth  in  cxtcnso,  al- 
though at  other  times  merely  indicated 
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by  reference.  Every  stuflent  of  tint  pe- 
riod, in  which  so  much  was  done  by. the 
folly  of  England  to  start  that  Napole- 
onic legend,  is  laid  under  an  everlasting 
obligation  by  this  discriminating  book. 
It  is  impossible  that  with  such  a  nnss  of 
material,  apparently  so  well  digested,  at 
his  hand,  Mr.  Watson  should  not  give  us 
further  studies  of  that  period,  which  like 
this  will  be  of  immense  value  and  which 
we  shall  await  with  deep  interest,  even 
if  there  are  no  other  vagrom  Poles  about 
which  to  entwine  his  reflections. 

Cyrus  Toivnscnd  Brad\. 


TV 


FiTzRoV      CAKKlNdTON's     "PuFNTS     AND 

Til  KIR  Makkks"* 

Dcflicated  to  the  late  Fr(;derick  Keppel 
by  its  editor,  his  business  associate,  "in 
memory  of  a  friendship  of  twenty  years," 
this  book,  the  work  of  many  hands,  ap- 
pearing so  soon  after  his  death,  and  deal- 
ing with  phases  of  a  subject  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  seems  almost  to  consti- 
tute for  him  such  a  memorial  as  the 
members  of  a  college  faculty  sometimes 
issue  in  honour  of  a  distinguislied  elder 
colleague  who  has  j)Mssed  awav.  Prints 
and  Their  Makers  also  serves  in  a  sense 
as  a  companion  to  the  volume  which  he 
himself  published  only  last  year.  The 
Golden  Age  of  T.ncjravincf,  and  into 
'which  he  put  all  the  wealth  of  his  own 
knoxVlcf'ge  of  the  history  of  the  engrav- 
ing arts.  Those  who  read  that  book, 
and  particularly  the  charming  prefatory 
chapter  of  personal  reminiscence,  will, 
we  tliink.  turn  at  once,  on  opening  the 
present  volume,  to  his  one  contribution, 
drawn  like  the  other  articles  here  in- 
cluded, from  the  p'lges  of  The  Print- 
CoUcctor's  Quarterly,  a  delightful  inti- 
mate account  of  some  *M*ersonal  Charac- 
teristics of  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  P.R.E." 

There  was  no  one  concerning  whom 
Mr.  Kej^pel,  the  friend  of  so  many  great 
b'rench  and  English  artists  of  the  last 
century,  had  such  a  store  of  entertaining 
anecdotes,  as  the  President  of  the  Royal 
I^tchers.  Haden  died  in  1910  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-three,  and  Mr.  Kep- 

*Prints  and  Their  Makers.  Eflitc<I  bv  Fitz- 
Roy  Carrington.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 


pel,  as  he  tells  us,  met  liim  ofl<;n  every 
year  for  thirty  years.  The  etcher  was  a 
wealthy  man,  an  eminent  physician,  and 
a  conservative  Tory  aristocrat,  set  in  his 
opinions,  very  proud,  and  exceedingly 
irascible.  Most  of  Mr.  Keppel's  anec- 
dotes turn  upon  these  traits, wdiich, doubt- 
less because  they  were  accompanied  by 
downright  honesty  of  character  and  a 
certain  distorteil  kindliness  of  disposi- 
tion, seem  not  to  have  alienated  the  af- 
fectif^ns  of  his  friends,  though  doubtless 
they  helped  to  widen  the  breach  between 
him  and  his  brother-in-law,  James  A. 
^^c\eill  Whistler. 

**The  feud  between  Sevmour  Haden 
and  Whistler  was  known  throughout 
luiroj)e,"  writes  Mr.  Keppel.  "Whistler 
loathed  TTaden  and  Haden  detested 
Whistler.  P.ut  Sir  Seymour  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  man  whom  he  abomi- 
nated and  the  artist  whom  he  greatly  ad- 
mired. This  admiration  led  him  to  make 
a  notable  collection  of  Whistler's  prints, 
(^n  one  occasion  Sir  Sevmour  said  to  me 
that  if  he  were  forced  to  part  with  his 
Rembrandt  etchings  or  with  his  Whistlers 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  determine  which 
master's  works  he  must  let  go.  Later  on 
I  relocate  1  tin's  saying  to  Whistler  and 
that  modest  gentleman  calmly  remarked: 
'Why,  Haden  sh(ndd  first  part  with  his 
Rcmbrandts.  of  course.' '' 

This  WIS  not  the  course  that  was  pur- 
sued by  the  late  King  Edward  VH,  it  will 
be  remonibered.  who,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  disposed  of  the  splendid  Whistler 
collection,  including  those  which  the  artist 
himself  h  id  presented  to  Queen  Victoria, 
*'for  the  good  of  the  Royal  collections  at 
Windsor.'' 

"Among  the  historic  questions  which 
cm  never  be  definitely  determined,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Keppel,  "is  this  one — whether 
Seymour  Haden  was  the  man  who  kicked 
Whistler  downstairs  or  whether  it  was 
Whistler  who  administered  this  violent 
treatment  to  Haden.  I  have  heard  the 
story  from  both,  and  each  of  these  emi- 
nent men  stoutly  maintained  that  he  had 
been  the  kicker  and  his  adversary  the 
kicked  one.'' 

Perhnps  it  was  their  common  enmity 
toward  Whistler — for  Mr.  Keppel  also 
had  his  feud  with  the  famous  "jimmie" 
— that  made  a  special  tie  or  bond  be- 
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tween  Haden  and  the  American  art 
dealer.  Not  that  they  too  (Hd  not  have 
their  quarrels,  but  these  were  rather  in 
the  nature  of  sudden  explosions  of  wrath 
on  the  part  of  Haden,  and  were  soon 
over  with,  as  he  himself  had  the  grace  to 
he  ashamed  of  his  fits  of  peevish  irri- 
tabilitv.  and  as  his  friend  harboured  no 
resentment  because  of  them.  Mr.  Kep- 
pel  has  left  a  record  of  two  such  inci- 
('ents  in  their  intercourse.  Once  when 
he  was  dining  at  the  etcher's  table,  at  the 
time  of  the  attempt  to  pass  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  Rill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he.  infuriated  his  host  by  his 
praises  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell: 

Sir  Seymour  got  very  angry,  and  so  made  all 
the  company  uncomfortable.     Thus   far  I   did 
not  blame  myself;  but  a  year  later  I  certainly 
was  ashamed  of  my  own  indiscretion.     I  had 
quite  forgotten  about  the  outbreak  of  the  for- 
mer  year   and   I    again   expressed    my   warm 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Irish  Home  Rule. 
It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  dinner  at  Sir 
Seymour's  hospitable  table,  but  no  sooner  had 
I  mentioned  the  subject  than  he  flung  down 
knife  and   fork,  marched  out  of   the  dining- 
room,  banged  the  door  behind  him,  and  tramped 
upstairs  to  his  bedroom.     That  sweet  woman, 
Lady  Haden,   said   to   me   very  quietly,   "We 
shall  see  no  more  of  Sir  Seymour  to-night," 
and  next  morning,  before  my   host  appeared 
at  breakfast,  his  very  tactful  wife,  laying  her 
hand   gently   on   my   arm,   said   to   me,   **Mr. 
Keppel,  in  conversing  with  my  husband,  pray 
avoid  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland." 
Most  readers  would  think  that  the  little  inci- 
dent ended  here;  but  it  didn't.     Presently  Sir 
Seymour  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  carried 
in  his  hand  a  large  and  handsome  book,  which 
he  presented  to  nic.     On   the   fly-leaf   I   read 
a  long  and  most  kindly  dedication  by  himself; 
and  so   that  was  the  end  of  the  incident.     I 
remember  that  when   I   received  this  amende 
honorable    my    first    impulse    was    to   recall   a 
characteristic  Irish  adage,  which  says :   "First 
cut  my  head,  an'  then  bring  me  a  plasther." 

Lady  Haden,  whose  Christian  names 
were  Deborah  Delano,  was  the  elder 
half-sister  of  Whistler.  She  was  a  groat 
lover  of  music,  and  organised,  among 
the  rustics  of  the  village  of  Bramdean, 
near  which  their  beautiful  Elizabethan 
home.  Wood  cote  Manor,  in  Hampshire, 
was    situated,    an   orchestra    which   she 


herself  conducted  after  she  had  taught 
the  swains  to  play  the  various   instru- 
ments of  which  they  were  wholly  igno- 
rant   when    she    took    them    in    hand. 
Woodcote    Manor    had    lovely   gardens, 
and    Haden    delighted    in    the    flowers 
which  they  contained.    It  was  over  some 
sweet   peas   there   that   the  second   out- 
burst   which    Mr.    Keppel    records    oc- 
curred.    Haden,   who  regarded   himself 
somewhat    in    the    light    of    a    botanist, 
thought  he  had  discovered  a  fact  of  great 
interest  based   upon  his  observation   on 
these  sweet  peas,  and  was  preparing  to 
address  a  memorial  to  the  Roval  Socictv 
on    the    subject.      He    first    stated    his 
theory,  however,  to  Mr.  Keppel,  who  at 
once  pointed  out  to  him  an  error  in  his 
reasoning  and  even  got  the  old  gardener 
of  the  place,  \vho  stood  in  great  awe  of 
his  master,  to  substantiate  him.    Calling 
the  two  "a  pair  of  fools,'*  the  old  gentle- 
man was  about  to  move  angrily  away, 
when  Mr.  Keppel  called  him  back  and  in- 
sisted upon  making  a  practical  demon- 
stration   to    settle    the    matter.      This 
proved  incontrovertibly  that  Mr.  Keppel 
was  right  and  Haden  was  wrong:  "but 
his  anger  against  me  lasted  till  bedtime, 
and  it  was  only  next  morning  that  he 
said  to  me :  'Keppel,  you  made  me  angry 
yesterday  about  those  sweet  peas, — but 
all  the  same,  I  am  glad  you  saved  me 
from  making-  a  damned  fool  of  myself 
before  the  Royal  Society.'  " 

Some  of  the  most  amusing  of  Mr. 
Keppel's  reminiscences  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  great  etcher's  American 
visit.  There  is,  in  particular,  an  excellent 
story  of  Hadcn's  visit  to  an  American 
family  at  Yonkers,  wholly  unknown  to 
him.  Though  he  was  greatlv  surprised 
at  the  invitation,  he  accepted  it  on  Mr. 
Keppel's  recommendation,  and  enjoyed 
his  week  greatly.  He  was,  however, 
much  disconcerted  when,  at  dinner  the 
first  night,  he  was  offered,  instead  of 
the  wine  to  which  he  was  accustomed, 
and  that  he  could  not  do  without, — a 
glass  of  milk!  The  next  night,  after 
hearing  the  etcher's  tale  of  woe,  Mr. 
Keppel,  who  explained  to  him  that  his 
host  was  a  pillar  of  the  temperance  cause 
in  this  country,  managed  to  smuggle  in- 
to the  house  a  little  excellent  sherry  by 
means  of  an  innocent  deceit  which  actu- 
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ally  made  the  bead  of  the  household, 
who  was  a  veritable  fanatic  on  the  sub- 
ject, an  accomplice  of  his  crime!  Thus 
the  life  of  the  eminent  etcher  was  saved, 
or  at  least  he  was  assured  of  a  good 
night's  sleep,  which  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing  at  his  age. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  brief  in- 
cident, to  be  set  side  by  side  with  some 
of  the  stories  that  are  told  of  Matthew 
Arnold  on  the  occasion  of  his  American 
visit,  as  illustrating  what  Lowell  wrote 
of  as  "A  Certain  Condescension  in 
Foreigners!"  Tt  occurred  while  Haden 
and  Mr.  Keppel  were  going  up  to  Yon- 
kers  for  the  above-mentioned  visit: 

I  remember  that  from  the  train  we  saw  the 
gorgeous  sight  of  the  sun  setting  behind  the 
Palisades,  and  mirrored  in  the  Hudson  River, 
and  Mr.  Haden — he  was  not  knighted  until 
after  this  visit  to  America — said  to  me,  with 
something  like  reproach  in  his  voice:  "Now, 
why  have  I  never  been  told  of  the  beauty  of  all 
this?"  I^ter  on  he  said  to  me,  looking  about  in 
the  crowded  train :  "Now,  isn't  it  melancholy 
to  think  that  nobody  among  all  these  people, 
except  myself  (and  perhaps  you),  has  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  beauty  of  this  magnifi- 
cent sunset?" 

From  Haden,  another  unfamiliar 
phase  of  whose  genius  and  personality  is 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  Nazeby  Harring- 
ton in  the  following  article  on  **The 
Water-Colors  and  Drawings  of  Sir  Sey- 
mour Haden,  P.R.E.,"  the  reader  will 
do  well  to  turn  to  the  account  of  an  in- 
teresting and  eccentric  figure  of  an 
earlier  age,  in  Mr.  Ix)uis  R.  Metcalfe's 
article  entitled  "A  Prince  of  Print-Col- 
lectors :  Michel  de  Marolles,  Abbe  de 
Villcloin."  It  was  the  collection  of  this 
great  conoisseur  of  prints  which,  as  he 
himself  tells  us  in  his  catalogue,  con- 
isted  of  123,400  original  drawings  and 
prints,  comprising  the  work  of  over 
6,000  artists,  and  contained  in  400  large, 
and  141  small,  volumes,  that  Louis  XIV 
purchased  in  1666  on  the  advice  of  Col- 
bert for  the  royal  library.  It  constitutes 
to-day  the  basis  of  the  great  print  collec- 
tion of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Ma- 
rolles received  for  his  collection  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, a  price  which  seems  derisory  when 
we  consider  the  treasures  it  contained. 


Mr.  Metcalfe  gives  us  an  inventory  of 
some  of  its  wealth,  and  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  make  a  rough  calcula- 
tion of  the  value  of  these  to-day  on  the 
basis  of  modern  prices. 

Hardly  had  Marolles  sold  this  great 
collection,  which  it  had  taken  him  twenty- 
two  years  to  bring  together,  than  the  in- 
defatigable abbe  began  a  second  collec- 
tion. Little  is  known  of  this  "except  that 
when  it  was  catalogued  in  1672  it  was 
contained  in  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  folios.  What  became  of  it  has 
never  been  ascertained ;  in  all  probability 
it  found  its  way  into  the  print-cabinets 
of  the  many  amateurs  of  the  end  of  the 
century.  It  is  evident  that  he  wished  to 
dispose  of  it,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  third  collection,  for  we  have  a 
letter  on  the  subject  addressed  to  M. 
Brisacier,  secretaire  des  command ements 
de  la  Reine.  ...  In  it  de  Marolles  de- 
scribes his  second  collection  as  being 
hardly  less  important  than  the  one  he  had 
previously  sold  to  the  King,  and  as  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  masterpieces 
which  were  unique." 

Beside  such  gigantic  operations,  the 
efforts  of  even  our  greatest  private  col- 
lectors of  to-day  grow  pale,  and  this 
Abbe  de  Marolles  may  well  be  taken  as 
their  patron  saint  by  all  such  collectors. 
In  addition  to  his  active  work  in  this 
field,  he  compiled  a  vast  history  and  cata- 
logue of  artists  and  artisans  in  all  me- 
diums, with  a  description  of  their  works. 
This  was  never  published  and  the  manu- 
script is  lost.  "All  that  remains  of  it  is 
the  summary,  written  in  bad  verse  and 
published  under  the  title  of  Le  Litre  des 
Peintres  et  des  Graveurs,  It  is  a  curious 
little  book,  containing  little  more  than  the 
names  of  thousands  of  artists  who  were 
obscure  in  their  day  and  who  are  now 
completely  forgotten/'  Thwarted  of  his 
fame  as  a  French  Vasari  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Marolles,  outside  of  his 
collecting  m:uiia,  is  principally  remem- 
bered as  a  bad  poet  and  translator  of  the 
classics,  and  for  "the  rather  monotonous 
self-sufficiency  of  his  Memoirs,"  in  which 
he  details  with  great  gusto  his  relations 
wMth  the  rich  and  great  and  the  gifts  he 
received  from  them.  Mr.  Metcalfe  sees 
in  him  the  probable  original  of  the  "col- 
lector" described  by  La  Bruycre  in  his 
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Caractdres,  which  is  as  pertinent  to-day 
as  it  ever  was : 

"You  wish  to  see  my  prints,"  says  Demo- 
cencs,  and  he  forthwith  brings  them  out  and 
sets  them  before  you.  You  see  one  which  is 
neither  dark  nor  clear  nor  completely  drawn, 
and  better  fit  to  decorate  on  a  holiday  the  walls 
of  the  Petit  Pont  or  the  Riie  Neuve  than  to  be 
treasured  in  a  famous  collection.  He  admits 
that  it  is  engraved  badly  and  drawn  worse, 
but  hastens  to  inform  you  that  it  is  the  work 
of  an  Italian  artist  who  produced  very  little, 
and  that  the  plate  had  hardly  any  printing; 
that,  moreover,  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  France ;  that  he  paid  much  for  it,  and  would 
not  exchange  it  for  something  far  better.  **I 
am,"  he  adds,  "in  such  a  serious  trouble  that 
it  will  prevent  any  further  collecting.  I  have 
all  of  Callot  but  one  print,  which  is  not  only 
not  one  of  his  best  plates,  but  actually  one  of 
his  worst;  nevertheless,  it  would  complete  my 
Callot.  I  have  been  looking  for  it  for  twenty 
years,  and,  despairing  of  success,  I  find  life 
very  hard  indeed." 

This  article  by  Mr.  Metcalfe  forms  one 
of  three  on  related  subjects  by  the  same 
writer,  the  others  being  excellent  studies 
of  the  two  great  portrait  engravers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  "J^an  Morin,"  and 
"Robert  Nanteuil."  Together  these  form 
perhaps  the  most  striking  single  feature 
of  the  book,  though  scarcely  second  to 
them  stands  the  exhaustive  stu  ly  of 
"Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi,"  the  famous 
Italian  etcher  of  architectural  subjects  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Burges  Moore.  This  is  particularly  sug^ 
gestivc  in  the  third  part  where  Mr. 
Moore  traces  the  influence  of  Piranesi 
upon  contemporary  styles  of  architecture 
and  decoration,  and  down  to  the  present, 
much  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
represents  pioneer  research.  Three  ar- 
ticles by  as  many  members  of  the  r>ritish 
Museum  staflF — "Diirer's  Woodcuts,"  by 
Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson ;  *'Some  Early 
Italian  Engravers  before  the  Time  of 
Marcantonio,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Hind, 
and  "Rembrandt's  Landscape  Etchings,'' 
by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon, — are  admirable 
brief  monographs,  and  are  models  of 
what  such  work  should  be  in  method  of 
treatment  and  style  of  expression.  They 
are  comprehensive  yet  compact,  serious 
yet  not  solemn  in  tone,  and  reveal  at 


every  turn  evidence  of  love  of  their  sub- 
ject, special  study,  and  inciepenflence  of 
judgment.  In  addition  they,  and  particu- 
larly that  by  Mr.  Binyon,  a  poet  well 
known  in  England  and  America,  are 
clearly  and  charmingly  written,  and  show 
the  stamp  of  literary  culture  in  men  more 
or  less  immersed  in  the  subtle  problems 
of  modern  aesthetic  science. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  alreidy  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  bri^k  paper  on  "Fran- 
cisco Goya  y  Lucientes,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Caffin,  followed  by  a  sincere  and 
sympathetic  brief  note  on  the  same  artist 
by  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  Jr. ;  a  pleasant 
account  of  a  personal  enthusiasm  by  Mr. 
Royal  Cortissoz,  in  his  appreciation  of 
"The  Etchings  of  Fortuny" ;  a  study  of 
Felix  Bracquemond  as  "An  Etcher  of 
Birds,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf,  Cu- 
rator of  Prints  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  an  institution  rich  in  the  work 
of  modern  French  etchers ;  an  article  on 
the  comparatively  little  known  "August 
Lepere,"  among  these  "moderns,"  by 
Elisabeth  Luther  Cary;  a  vigorous  char- 
acterisation of  the  genius  of  "Anders 
Zorn — Pajnter-Etcher,"  .  by  J.  Nilsen 
Laurvik;  a  cordial  estimate  from  the 
angle  of  personal  friendship — though 
unvitiated  in  its  critical  aspect  by  this  fact 
— of  the  brilliant  yoimg  American  etcher, 
"Herman  A.  Webster,"  by  Mr.  Martin 
Hardie;  and  an  account  of  the  personal 
relations  between  "Meryon  and  Baude- 
laire" based  upon  their  correspondence 
recently  published  in  full  in  France,  by 
the  present  writer. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  article, 
which  opens  the  volume,  Mr.  Do  Ipson 
makes  the  following  observation :  "The 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  lies 
not  very  far  behind  us,  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  soon  to  assert  that  one  of  its 
marked  features,  in  the  retrospect  of  a 
print-lover,  is  a  great  revival  or  exten- 
sion of  interest  in  every  form  of  engrav- 
ing among  cultivated  people  who  arc  not 
specialists."  If  it  were  necessary  to  ad- 
duce any  evidence  in  support  of  this 
statement,  the  appearance  of  such  a  vol- 
ume as  the  present  would  in  itself  be 
sufficient.  Here  is  a  book  the  appeal  of 
which  is  precisely  to  such  "cultivated 
readers  who  are  not  specialists,"  and 
which  is  even  written  in  part  by  them. 
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Nothing  perhaps  in  its  pages  is  more 
suggestive  than  the  articles  which  are 
contributed  by  the  few  who  are  not  even 
professional  men  of  letters,  and  who 
testify  to  the  deepening  interest  of 
American  amateurs  in  art  criticism  and 
scholarship,  to  the  increasing  tendency 
on  their  part  to  follow  up  lines  of  investi- 
gation and  inquiry  for  themselves,  and 
to  their  growing  ability  to  give  rea- 
soned expression  to  their  passions  and 
preferences.  Moreover,  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  pu])lication  of  a  book  on  one 
of  the  arts  which  is  not  merely  a  "story" 
of  that  art,  an  elementary  primer,  or  a 
summary  historical  survey,  bristling  with 
names  and  dates — an  ouvrage  de  zmlgar- 
isation — ^but  which  clearly  presupposes 
some  sort  of  general  hL^torical  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  consid- 
erable body  of  readers  who  will  thus  be 
able  to  fill  up  themselves  the  gaps  be- 
tween widely  differing  and  widely  sepa- 
rated subjects,  treated  without  any  pre- 
tence of  unity  other  than  that  afforded 
by  the  one  dominant  note  of  which  the 
editor  speaks  in  his  Preface :  "A  sincere 
love  of  Prints  and  an  interest  in  their 
Makers." 

William  Aspcnivall  Bradley. 

V 

Professor  Sears's  "John   Hancock — 
The    Picturesque    Patriot"* 

The  subject  of  this  human  and  pkas- 
antly  discursive  biogra])hy  is  set  against 
a  background  amply  filled  in  with  many 
interesting  details  which  show  wide 
reading  of  Colonial  literature  and  docu- 
ments. The  details  are  selected  in  a  fash- 
ion which  testifies,  also,  to  a  genial  and 
appreciative  eye  for  the  fine  humours 
of  things.  Xor  is  the  tippreciation  with- 
out its  roguishncss.  For  not  only  does 
the  author  fail  to  take  uj)  the  cudgel  for 
Hancock — preferring  to  present  the  pic- 
ture as  mellowly  as  is  consistent  with 
truth  to  the  facts  as  he  sees  them — but 
he  does  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  New 
Englander.  He  takes  a  sly  dig  (or  at 
the  least  permits  you  to  do  so)  at  an  in- 
stitution rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the 
sun  itself. 

*Jolin  TTancnck.    By  Lorenzo  Sears.    Boston : 
LiUle,  Brown  and  Company. 


It  was  inevitable  of  course  that  a 
Boston  Latin  schoolboy  in  those  days 
should  go  to  Harvard — if  he  goes  any- 
where to  college,  it  is  almost  as  inevitable 
now.  In  that  day  Harvard  woke  up  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  began 
work  at  six.  Furthermore,  the  president 
himself  administered  the  necessary  cor- 
poral punishment,  with  a  prayer  before 
and  after.  In  these  respects  things  have 
changed,  but  then  as  now  Commence- 
ment Day  remained  the  queen  of  New 
England  festivities.  Indeed,  the  habit- 
ual hilarity  had  reached  such  an  extreme 
that  the  year  before  young  Hancock  en- 
tered three  strait-laced  gentlemen  had 
offered  the  college  a  thousand  pounds  to 
hold  Commencement  "in  a  more  private 
manner."  The  Corporation-r-true  to  the 
college  ideal  to  let  no  gift  escape — 
promptly  put  it  up  to  the  Overseers,  but 
they  feared  to  discontinue  suddenly  so 
general  a  holiday.  Thereupon  the  Corpo- 
ration strategically  suggested  that  any  un- 
favourable comment  could  be  forestalled 
by  appointing  the  day  as  a  fast-day.  But 
the  Overseers,  though  not  scandalised, 
doubted  if  the  consolations  of  religion 
would  be  sufficient  in  so  peculiar  a  case ; 
and  that  year,  as  always,  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  the  strangers 
within  its. gates — says  Professor  Sears — 
attained  to  the  various  degrees  of  their 
annual  exaltation  of  spirit. 

But  the  author  is  by  no  means  con- 
tent with  this  exhibition  of  an  irreverent 
temper.  It  is  remarkable,  he  suggests 
meaningly,  that  so  conspicuous  and  strik- 
ing a  figure  as  Hancock  has  hitherto  been 
without  a  genuine  biography.  He  men- 
tions that  a  Boston  newspaper  clipping 
of  a  quarter  century  ago  states  that  ma- 
terials for  such  a  biography  were  once 
collected  but  later  purchased  for  one 
thousand  dollars  and  destroyed.  Who 
suppressed  these  materials?  The  author 
never  directly  answers  the  piquant  idea 
he  has  started,  but  certain  details  of  his 
narrative  cause  the  reader  to  speculate 
on  the  identity  of  the  interested  parties. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Han- 
cock had  been  a  generous  benefactor  to 
Harvard.  Liberal  and  wealthy  and  of 
undoubted  integrity,  he  had  been  con- 
sidered a  most  desirable  treasurer  for 
the  institution;  but  after  he  had  taken 
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that  office,  it  was  found  that  his  cares 
first  as  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  afterward  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  had  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  its  financial  matters.  Discon- 
certed with  so  divided  an  allegiance,  the 
college  threw  out  hints  and  diplomatic 
requests  for  either  more  attention  or 
resignation.  Hancock  appears  not  to 
have  considered  the  possibility  of  either, 
and  finally  there  came  a  peremptory  de- 
mand to  deliver  moneys,  lx)nds,  and 
other  papers  belonging  to  the  Treasury. 
Hancock  claimed  much  surprise  and 
some  serious  resentment  at  this  action; 
and  for  almost  a  year  the  silenced  Cor- 
poration drew  in  its  horns  discreetly. 
They  then  tried  a  more  humble  tack  and 
appealed  to  his  pity  for  a  college  obliged 
to  worry  along  without  interest  on  its 
money,  but  this  extracted  nb  answer 
whatever.  After  several  more  equally 
unavailing  letters,  they  mustered  up 
courage  to  elect  another  treasurer,  al- 
though they  had,  not  yet  received  his 
resignation.  This  Hancock  regarded  as 
a  personal  affront  and  never  forgave  the 
Corporation.  To  conciliate  him,  they  en- 
treated his  portrait  *'to  be  drawn  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation.'*  But  keep- 
ing in  his  pocket  his  vanity  and  their 
cash-balance,  both  very  sizable,  he  made 
no  reply.  Finally  they  voted  to  enter 
suit,  but  rescinded  their  action,  having 
a  prudent  sense  of  his  popularity  and  in- 
fluence. When  he  became  Governor  and 
took  his  seat  as  ex-o^cio  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  position  be- 
came one  of  increased  embarrassment 
for  them.  But  he  made  no  remark  when 
thev  mentioned  that  their  accounts  still 
remained  unsettled.  In  his  last  term  as 
Governor  when  giving  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  resign  he  finally  made  a  state- 
ment of  his  accounts,  eleven  years  after 
their  first  request.  But  he  made  no  pay- 
ment. When  he  finally  promised  to  pay, 
he  postponed  the  day  so  repeatedly  that 
death  intervened ;  and  the  account  was 
settled  by  his  heirs. 

It  seems  uncharitable,  goes  on  Profes- 
sor Sears,  to  insist  that  fraud  was  in- 
tended ;  besides  he  not  only  gave  his  long 
services  to  the  Congress  for  nothing,  but 
actually  omitted  to  keep  a  list  of  his  ex- 
penses— and  so  little  did  he  care  about 


money  that  he  voluntarily  took  a  third 
off  his  salary  as  Governor.  Further- 
more, not  even  his  bitterest  detractors  in 
the  public  press  ever  tried  to  make  any 
capital  out  of  his  certainly  not  unknown 
delinquency.  Perhaps  wounded  vanity  in- 
spired his  strange  behaviour,  for  he  was 
so  great  a  stickler  for  etiquette  that  he 
once  caused  a  public  storm  in  Boston  by 
refusing  to  attend  General  Washington 
at  dinner  until  the  president  of  a  mere 
feeble  Federation  should  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Governor  of  the  oldest  and  rich- 
est of  the  Commonwealth.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  Boston  never  forgave 
him  for  humiliating  her  pride  and  joy; 
and  the  existing  prejudice  against  him 
there  can  be  attributed  to  this.  The  man 
who  held  up  Harvard  College  for  fifteen 
years  was  not  a  person  for  a  Boston 
biography.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  present  Boston  publishers 
will  suffer  dire  consequences  for  their 
foolhardy  act.  Graham  Berry. 

VI 

"The  Poetical  Works  of  William 
Henry  Drummond"* 

A  complete  collection  of  the  poems  of 
the  late  Dr.  Drummond,  attractively 
printed  on  Bible  paper  and  bound  like 
the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  in 
blue  cloth,  will  be  welcome  to  the  many 
admirers  of  this  poet.  Few  are  accorded 
a  more  immediate  recognition  than  was 
his  on  the  publication  of  his  first  volume, 
The  Habitant,  and  Other  French-Cana- 
dian Poems,  in  1897 — his  fugitive  verses 
in  the  patois  he  has  made  famous  as  a 
literary  vehicle  had  already  attracted 
some  attention  to  him  even  in  the  United 
States — and  the  successive  volumes  pub- 
lished during  his  gwn  lifetime,  The  Voy- 
ageur,  and  Other  Poems,  and  Johnnie 
Courteau,  served  to  swell  a  reputation 
that  may  now  be  regarded  as  firmly  es- 
tablished. Since  his  death,  his  wife  has 
published  still  a  fourth  volume,  The 
Great  Fight,  the  contents  of  which  have 
been  added  to  those  of  the  three  others 
in  the  present  edition,  which  is  definitive. 

*The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Henry 
Drummond.  With  an  Introduction  by  Louis 
Frechette  and  an  Appreciation  by  Neil  Munro. 
Frontispiece  Portrait.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons.     1912. 
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It  is  a  delightful  book,  even  if  it  is  not 
without  its  defects  as  a  representation  of 
the  poet's  genius.  One  could  wish  that 
some  .friend  with  the  requisite  critical 
judgment  had  exercised  a  discriminat- 
ing supervision  over  the  making  of  the 
volume,  and  had  been  given  the  right  to 
exclude  such  poems  as  added  nothing  to 
its  weight  and  interest.  Dr.  Drummond 
had  a  single  vein.  But  like  so  many 
other  poets  of  a  genre,  he  was  ambitious 
to  develop  his  gift  in  other  directions. 
Hence  the  very  onHnary  Irish  dialect 
poems,  and  the  quite  conventional  pieces 
in  literary  English,  which  should  have 
been  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  even  had  they 
been  very  much  better  than  they  are,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  unity.  Drummond 
is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only:  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
i^Vench  Canadian  people  in  a  dialect 
wliich,  just  because  it  is  crude  and  com- 
])osile,  the  result  of  a  perpetual  creative 
effort,  becomes  an  admirable  vehicle  for 
the  expression  of  primitive  sentiments 
and  emotions.  For  the  rest,  Dr.  Drum- 
mond was  merely  a  very  mediocre  pro- 
vincial poet  whose  thin  celebrations  of 
the  Empire  and  of  Canadian  nationality 
strike  a  false  and  artificial  note  in  a 
book  so  rich  in  the  qualities  of  univer- 
sality. 

or 

Even  in  his  own  field,  however,  he  did 
not  by  any  means  invariably  attain  the 
highest  level  he  was  capable  of  reaching. 
He  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation 
to  make  a  merely  journalistic  use  of  his 
gift  and  of  his  medium;  and  many  of  his 
verses  in  the  French-Canadian  dialect  are 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  put  his 
comments  on  contemporary  events  in  a 
piquant  dress.  If  he  had  had  the  idea  of 
creating  a  French-Canadian  Mr.  Dooley, 
he  might  have  made  his  fortune  from  the 
newspapers;  or  if  he  had  had  the  talent 
and  perspicacity  to  conceive  a  series  of 
French-Canadian  Digcloiv  Papers,  he 
might  have  left  an  exceedingly  valuable 
political  and  historical  document.  As  it 
is,  his  verses  which  contain  the  germs  of 
such  ideas  are  too  trivial  and  desultory  to 
be  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
though  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  there 
are  few  that  do  not  contain  at  least  some 
traces  of  his  best  manner  in  touches  of 
tender   pathos,   and  quaint   humour,   in 


brief,  true,  and  eflfective  traits  of  char- 
acterisation, and  in  that  mingling  of  an 
unfailing  sense  of  the  picturesque  with 
a  kindly  and  affectionate  understanding 
of  the  life  and  the  people  portrayed, 
which  is  all  his  own. 

It  is,  however,  only  when,  going 
straight  to  the  heart  of  these  people  in 
what  is  the  very  substance  of  their  lives 
— their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  pastimes 
and  vocations — whether  as  farmers  along 
the  shores  of  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  as 
lumbermen  working  their  rafts  down  the 
swift  current  of  many  a  tributary  stream, 
or  as  dwellers  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
great  forests,  that  he  becomes  inspired 
with  a  real  poem.  Such  a  poem,  one 
that  remains  among  the  very  best,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  fifst,  before  its  author 
began,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  manufac- 
ture subjects,  is  "The  Habitant."  To 
a])preciatc  thoroughly  this  little  master- 
piece, which,  in  a  few  simple  stanzas  and 
through  the  idyllic  method,  sums  up  the 
cvcle  of  the  farmer's  life  as  it  has  re- 
volved  through  generation  after  genera- 
tion for  more  than  two  centuries  in  a 
land  of  brief,  ardent,  laborious,  summers, 
and  long  secluded  patient  winters,  one 
must  have  seen  for  himself  something  of 
this  life,  and  of  the  conditions  climatic, 
economic,  and  moral,  under  which  it  is 
lived.  Organised  by  the  French  seigneurs 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies on  a  strictly  feudal  basis,  it  retains 
to-day  marked  traces  of  mediaeval  struc- 
ture and  sentiment.  Its  essence  is  the  ele- 
ment of  piety  and  respect  for  the  past 
which,  strengthened  by  the  clerical  domi- 
nation, scarcely  undermined  as  yet  by 
modern  influences,  causes  these  people, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other,  to  cling 
fast  to  their  customs  and  traditions: 

Dc  fader  of  nic,  he  was  liabitant  farmer, 
Ma    gran' fader,   too,   an'   hces   fader  also — 

In  these  lines  one  gets  close  to  the  real 
religion  of  the  people  which  makes  them 
go  on  doing  what  their  ancestors  have 
always  done  before  them,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  best  way.  Thus, 
even  to-day,  they  go  on  building  their 
fences  of  wood,  though  woo:l  is  now 
comparatively  scarce,  while  stones  litter 
their  fields  or  arc  built  up  in  secular 
cairns  in  the  midst  of  them.     And  akin 
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to  this  traditionalism  of  the  people,  this 
regionalism,  as  we  call  it  to-day,  this 
sense  of  being  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  of 
growing  there  as  a  race,  is  a  quality  of 
gentle  resignation  —  of  contentedncss 
rather,  we  might  better  call  it,  since  there 
is  little  consciousness  of  any  effort  con- 
nected with  it.  The  habitant  is  calm, 
quiet,  and  equable,  taking  life  as  he  finds 
it  without  serious  complaining  and,  in- 
deed, with  a  good  deal  of  blithe  buoy- 
ancy, of  simple  spontaneous  pleasure  in 
the  few  unexciting  incidents  of  his  so- 
cial life.  Vain  indulgences  are  frowned 
upon  by  the  clerg}' — there  is  little  or  no 
dancing — and  the  family  is  itself  the  cen- 
tre of  rest  and  recreation,  as  it  is  of 
work.  To  "veiller,**  as  they  call  it — that 
is,  to  visit  from  house  to  house  and  to 
sit  in  a  large  circle  of  men  and  women  in 
the  dimly  lighted  kitchen  at  night — this 
is  the  principal  amusement,  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  conviviality,  when  the  bottle  of 
"whiskey  blanc"  or  Holland  gin  is 
brought  from  the  cupboard  and  dis- 
pensed to  the  guests. 

And  tobacco  is  passed  around,  too, 
tabac  (pronounced  "tawbawc")  canaycn 
which,  grown  by  every  farmer  for  his 
own  consumption  and  cured  over  the 
cowstalls  in  the  batissc,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  ever  tried 
to  smoke  it.  Such  tobacco  gives  the 
point  to  a  story  told  in  verse  farther  on 
in  the  book — a  story  that  reads  like  a 
French-Canadian  version  of  a  legend 
once  poetised  by  Rossetti  in  a  Dutch  set- 
ting. The  Devil  comes  to  get  Louis  Des- 
jardins,  who  treats  him  to  a  smoke : 

Wan  pipe  is  all  I  want  for  me — 

We'll    finish    our    smoke    downstair*, 
De  devil   say,  an'   it  was   enough, 
For   w'cn  he  tak'   de   very  first   puff 
He   holler   out,   "Maudit,   w'at   stuff! 
Fresh  air!    fresh  air!!    fresh  air!!!" 

And  the  upshot  was  that  as  long  as  Louis 
kept  on  smoking,  the  devil  could  not  get 
near  him,  and,  pipe  in  mouth,  he  re- 
mains safe  till  this  day. 

Glimpses  of  this  interior  life  are  con- 
tained in  "The  Habitant,''  which  thus  be- 
comes, though  on  a  slighter  scale,  the 
French-Canadian  equivalent  of  such 
poems  as  "Snowbound''  and  "The  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night."     Here,  too,  en- 


ters that  courting  element,  so  important 
a  feature  of  all  popular  poetry.  Love- 
making  is  carried  on  largely  coram  pub- 
lico. Otherwise  it  presents  few  .novel 
or  unfamiliar  features,  and  of  course,  as 
in  all  rustic  communities  where  the 
women  are  heavily  burdened  with  do- 
mestic work  and  childbearing,  love  seems 
like  a  cruel  lure  of  nature  to  lead  the 
young  girl  almost  without  transition  into 
haggard  middle  age.  Still  the  process  is 
accompanied  here  with  less  seeming 
cynicism  than  in  many  places  elsewhere, 
and  there  is  much  truth  in  those  scenes 
of  domestic  sentiment  pictured  by  Dr. 
Drummond  where  a  faithful  and  active 
affection  survives  the  passionate  ex- 
plosions of  youth. 

The  brevity  of  youth  in  this  Canadian 
land  has  its  symbol  and  correspondence 
in  the  pathetic  brevity  of  the  spring  un- 
der northern  latitudes.  The  coming  of 
spring,  the  breaking  up  of  the  long  death 
of  the  winter,  is  the  recurrent  theme  of 
all  these  poems,  the  point  where  they 
best  attain  rapture  and  ecstasy  and 
where  the  poet  accordingly  reaches  his 
highest  poetic  level : 

Oh !  dat  was  de  place  w'en  de  spring  tarn  she's 
comin', 

W'cn  snow  go  away,  an'  de  sky  is  all  blue — 
W'cn  ice  lef  de  water,  an'  sun  is  get  hotter, 

An*  back  on  de  medder  is  sing  de  gouglou — 

W'en   small   sheep   is  firs'  comin'   out  on   de 
pasture, 
beir  nice  Icetle  tail  stickin'  up  oi)  deir  back, 
Dey  ronne  wit'  deir  moder,  an'  play  wit*  each 
oder, 
An'  jomp  all  de  tam  jus'  de  sam'  dey  was 
crack — 

An'  ole   cow  also,  she's  glad  winter  is  over. 
So  she  kick  herse'f  'up,  an'  start  off  on  de 
race 
Wit'  de  two-ycar-ole  heifer,  dat's  pretty  soon 

Icf  her, 
W'y   ev'ryt'ing's   cra/.ee   all  over  de   place! 

An'  down  on  de  recver  de  wil' duck  is  quackin'. 

Along  by  do  shore  leetle  san'  piper  ronne — 

De     bullfrog     he's     gr-rompin*     an'    dore     is 

jompin', 

Dey  all   g<H   deir  own   way   for  mak'   it  de 

fonne. 
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There  is  actually  something  Chauce- 
rian in  the  simple  joyousness  (as  well  as 
occasioAally  in  the  language)  of  these 
animal  pictures.  Bxit,  as  the  poet  4Con- 
tinues : 

But  spring's  in  bccg  hurry,  an*  don't  stay  long 
wit*  us. 
An  firs*  t'ing  wc  know,  she  go  off  till  nex' 
year. 
Den   bee  commence  hummin*,   for  summer  is 
connn', 
An'  purty  soon  corn's  gettin'  ripe  on  de  ear. 

And  summer  is  the  season  of  hard  work, 
how  hard  only  he  can  know  who  has 
seen  the  habitant  farmer  rushing:  to  get 
through  in  two  or  three  months  what  the 
New  England  farmer  has  four  or  five 
in  which  to  accomplish  it.  The  season 
is  one  long  race.  **For/'  as  Drummond 
writes  in  another  poem : 

For   de   mos*   fine    summer   season   don't   las' 

too  long,  an*  we  know  it, 

.So  we're  workin'  ev'rybody,  w'ile  de  sun  is 

warm  and  clear, 

Dat's  de  tarn  for  plant  de  barley,  an*  de  injun 

corn  we  sow  it. 

Wen  de  leaf  upon  de  maple*s  jus*  de  size 

of  squirrers  ear. 

t^  t^  t  *  * 

Yass,  dc  farmer's  ofTen  worry,  an*  it  sometam 
mak  hcem  snappy, 
For  no  sooner  wan  job's  finish,  dan  he  got 
two  t'ousand  more. 

So,  although  Drummond  makes  his 
habitant  farmer  welcome  the  summer 
and  glory  in  it,  we  suspect  that  most  of 
these  farmers  themselves  are  rather  glad 
when  it  is  over  and  they  can  take  life 
more  easily  hy  their  kitchen  fires. 

Such,  in  its  hroad  outlines,  is  the  life 
that  Drummond  pictures  in  his  poems. 
He  embroiders  his  presentation  with  a 
thousand  little  details,  all  of  them  sug- 
gestive and  all  of  them  true,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge  who  has  seen  the  habitants 
only  in  towns,  villages,  and  the  farming 
sections.  The  poet  has  seen  them  every- 
where, and  that  is  what  makes  the  value 
of  his  work  as  a  social  document.  The 
l.ook,  which  has  its  historical  and  legen- 
dary background  and  its  dramatic  inci- 
dents, like  that*  of  the  Rebellion  of  1837. 
in  **The  Papineau  Gun/'  is  really  an  epic 
of  the  French-Canadian  people,  told  in 


ballad  and  lyric.  A  word  should  per- 
haj)s  be  said  of  its  language.  This  is  by 
no  means  universal.  Indeed,  it  is  met 
with  only  in  those  towms  and  camps  and 
parishes  where  the  habitant  has  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  Yankee.  In 
the  townships  east  of  Quebec  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  French,  and 
French  only,  is  spoken.  Fven  the  in- 
filtration of  the  thousands  who  return 
annually  from  the  States — the  theme  of 
such  returning  is  a  common  one  in  these 
verses,  usually  with  a  comic  turn — has 
no  effect  upon  the  large  borly  of  the  peo- 
ple in  these  outlying  districls. .  Hut  this 
question  of  tongue  is  not  a  vital  one,  an  I 
the  patois,  as  it  is  employed  by  Drum- 
mond, is  one  of  those  felicitous  literary 
inventions  by  which  one  language  may 
be  made  faithfully  to  suggest  tfre  very 
idiom  of  another.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
such  ]^>ench  words  as  are  actually  em- 
bodied in  this  //7/^<[«a  franca  of  the  fron- 
tier could  not  have  been  more  carefully 
edited  as  to  accents,  and  that  the  three 
glaring  typographical  errors  in  M.  Louis 
Frechette's  graceful  French,  note  of  in- 
troduction could  not  have  been  caught 
and  rectified — something  that  w^ould 
have  seemed  simj)le  enough,  since  this 
note  was  originallv  contributed  to  the 
1897  edition  of  'The  Habitant"  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Horatio  Hart. 

VII 

Ida  Takbklf/s  'Thk  Business  of  Be- 
ing A  Woman"* 

The  Busiftcss  of  Bcinq  a  Woman  is 
a  book  of  unexplained  blame.  The  au- 
thor blames  the  out-in-the-world  women 
because  they  do  not  stay  at  home.  But 
she  blames  the  stay-at-home  women  be- 
cause they  lack  the  qualities  which  come 
from  going  out  into  the  world. 

One  can  but  admire  the  courage  with 
which  Miss  Tarbell  hurls  herself  against 
evolution.  But  one  marvels  at  her 
method  of  attack.  It  is  so  wobbly.  She 
makes  a  statement,  withdraws  it  a  lit- 
tle way,  reasserts  it,  withdraws  it  some 
more,  and  then  lays  it  down  as  a  law. 

♦The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman  By  Ida 
M.  Tarbell.  New  York:  Tlie  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1912. 
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The  method  is  confusing.  It  is  like  the 
old  hdv  who  spoke  in  prayer-meeting, 
"I  feel/O  friends,  I  feel!  I  feel— that 
I  feel/'  But  you  never  find  out  what 
she  feels  nor  why  she  feels  it. 

But  one  thing  remains  unmodified  in 
Miss  Tarbeirs  argument,  women  are  to 
blame.  There  is  no  other  underlying 
principle  in  this  new-old-fashioned  book 
of  ancient  platitudes  arrayed  in  new 
phrases.  The  real  trouble  seems  to  be 
a  lack  of  that  fundamental  philosophy 
which  enables  one  to  relate  facts  witli 
principle,  cause  with  effect,  and  fit  the 
part  to  its  whole.  In  consequence  we 
have  contradictions  linked  with  accusa- 
tions and  retractions. 

As  a  first  accusation  we  are  told  that 
"women  are  uneasy."  Of  course  it  is 
conceded  that  men  are  uneasy  also,  but 
they  have  a  right  to  be  since  they  are 
not  sacrc  1.  The  author's  point  of  view 
is  ex]ilained  as  follows : 

Society  distrusts  uneasiness  in  sacred  quar- 
ters; that  is,  in  her  established  and  privileged 
works.  .  .  .  We  would  like  to  pride  ourselves 
that  tliey  were  permanent,  that  we  had  settled 
some  things.  And  hence  society  resents  a  rest- 
less woman.     And  this  is  logical  enough. 

Logical  enough  for  what?  For  dogm:i 
or  for  life? 

Then  follows  a  second  accusation 
called  "MHking  a  man  of  herself.*'  Here 
the  argument  cross-roughs.  All  human 
activities  are  classified  as  male.  Ilomc- 
making  alone  is  feminine.  Therefore  it 
is  easy  to  prove  that  every  female  person 
pressed  by  necessity  or  natural  energy 
into  any  line  of  human  activity  is  merely 
trying  to  imitate  man.  And  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  woman  is  to  blame. 

Miss  Tarbell  condemns  the  economic 
independence  of  women,  but  says,  "The 
heaviest  burden  to-day  in  productive 
America  aside  from  the  burden  imposed 
by  a  vicious  industrial  system  is  that  of 
its  non-productive  women." 

She  extols  the  home,  but  admits,  "The 
woman's  position  at  its  head  is  hard. 
.  .  .  There  is  nothing  done  that  does  not 
mean  self-denial,  routine,  disillusionment 
and  half  realisation."  This  seems  svm- 
pathetic,  but  on  the  same  page  we  read, 
"It  is  not  the  woman's  business  that  is 
at  fault;  it  is  the  faulty  handling  of  it." 


There  is  also  a  sad  chapter  on  "The 
Homeless  Daughter,"  in  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  modern  invention  'has  de- 
prived the  home  of  many  activities. 
Therefore  the  daughter  returning  from 
college  often  finds  she  is  not  needed. 
For  this  mother,  and  not  modern  inven- 
tion, is  to  blame. 

Then  follows  the  author's  opinion  of 
the  eflfcct  of  the  women  movement  on 
the  young  woman : 

Man  and  marriage  are  a  trap — that  is  the 
essence  the  young  woman  draws  from  the 
campaign    for  woman's   rights. 

Once  more  we  have  a  dogma  which  does 
not  fit  the  facts  of  life.  Young  women 
of  to-day  are  crazier  about  men  and  mar- 
riage than  old-fashioned  women  ever 
were.  The  old-fashioned  woman  waited 
to  be  wooed,  the  new  woman  often  does 
the  wooing.  Perhaps  that  is  the  real 
essence  the  young  woman  draws  from 
the  campaign  for  woman's  rights. 

Miss  Tarbell  avoids  the  use  of  hack- 
neyed j)hrases  like  "woman's  sphere." 
Instead  she  substitutes  the  following: 

Human  society  may  be  likened  to  two  great 
circles,  one  revolving  within  the  other.  In 
the  inner  circle  rules  the  woman.  Here  she 
breeds  and  trains  the  material  for  the  outer 
circle,  which  exists  only  by  and  for  her.  That 
accident  may  throw  her  into  this  outer  circle 
is  of  course  true,  but  it  is  not  her  natural 
habitat.  Nor  is  she  fitted  by  nature  to  live  a'ld 
circulate   freely  there. 

The  efforts  of  women  who  reach  out- 
side of  the  circle  she  repeatedly  con- 
demns, but  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  docile  women  who  obediently  remain 
\yithin  the  prescribed  circle  arc  thus  jus- 
tifierl.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  found 
guilty  of  futile,  feverish  activity,  exces- 
sive self-adornment,  pettiness  and  per- 
sonalities. 

According  to  Miss  Tarbell  woman's 
narrow  and  restricted  environment  is 
not  the  cause  of  her  narrow  and  re- 
stricted achievement.  Sex  alone  seems 
to  be  the  culpable  cause  of  all  limita- 
tions. But  neither  sex  disability  nor  do- 
mestic environment  excuse  women  from 
responsibility.  On  the.  contrary.  Miss 
Tarbell  holds  them  largely  responsible 
for  public  corruption,  the  failure  of  de- 
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mocracy,  the  meat  trust,  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  impure  food. 

The  following  paragraphs  illustrate 
the  author's  view  of  woman's  responsi- 
bility : 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  success 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  depended  in  the  minds  of  certain 
early  Democrats  upon  the  woman. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  revelations 
of  corruption  in  our  American  cities,  the  use 
of  town  councils,  State  legislatures,  and  even 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  interests  of 
private  business  have  discredited  the  demo- 
cratic system  throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  And 
this  has  come  about  under  the  regime  of  the 
emaitci/>ated  ivoman.  Is  she  Jn  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  it? 

In  reference  to  woman's  function  of 
sj)enf]ing,  Miss  TarbcU  says : 

So  poorly  have  women  discharged  these  ob- 
ligations that  dealers  for  years  have  been  able 
to  manipulate  prices.  .  .  .  We  have  the  scan- 
dal of  American  woollen  goods,  of  food  adul- 
teration, of  false  weights  and  measures.  Not 
one  of  these  things  could  have  come  about 
in  this  country  if  woman  had  taken  her  busi- 
ness as  a  consufner  with  anything  like  the 
seriousness  with  which  man  takes  his  as  a 
producer.  .  .  .  Her  ignorance  in  handling  the 
products  of  industry  has  helped  the  monopo- 
listically   inclined  trust  enormously. 

After  asking  whether  the  woman's 
tisk  calls  for  the  vote.  Miss  Tarhcll  an- 
swers, **I  do  not  myself  see  this." 

However,  lack  of  citizenship  does  not 
lessen  woman's  responsibility.  Within 
the  sacred  inner  Tarbell  circle,  where 
faint  echoes  of  civic  and  political  life 
may  sometimes  penetrate,  ''her  great 
task  is  to  prepare  the  citizen"  and  give 
him  ''the  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live."  This  applies  not  only  to  chil- 
dren but  also  to  servants.  Miss  Tarbell 
savs:  **Xot  one  woman  in  a  thousand  has 
recognised  that  she  has  an  "Dbligation  to 
make  a  fit  citizen  of  the  girl  who  comes 
into  her  home."  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
woman  should  make  citizens  of  her  ser- 
vants, she  should  also  sec  to  it  that  they 
arc  happily  married. 

Is  it  not  part  of  her  business  to  help  settle 
her   servants    in    matrimony  ?      Certainly    any 


large  and  serious  conception  of  her  business 
must  include  this  obligation.  It  is  the  failure 
to  recognise  opportunities  for  public  service 
of  this  kind  that  makes  the  woman  say  her 
life  is  narrow. 

Miss  Tarbell  refers  with  considerable 
sympathy  to  the  loneliness  of  servants 
who  are  restricted  to  the  narrow  sphere 
of  home.  But  she  has  no  sympathy  for 
the  home  restrained  housewife,  who 
should  be  bright,  cheerful  and  full  of 
stimulating  conversation  when  her  tired 
husbanfl  returns  at  night. 

After  persuading  us  through  several 
chapters  that  home-making  is  woman's 
business  and  the  "inner  circle"  is 
woman's  sphere.  Miss  Tarbell  utters  her 
opinion  of  the  women  who  reach  toward 
the  large  circle  of  broad  human  activi- 
ties. She  docs  not  praise  them.  On  the 
contrary  she  says,  '*In  every  profession 
we  have  scores  of  successful  women — 
almost  never  a  great  woman."  Ajjain 
she  says,  "Let  a  woman  make  success  in 
a  trade  or  profession  her  exclusive  and 
sufficient  ambition,  and  the  result,  though 
it  may  be  brilliant,  is  rei)ellent."  After 
expressing  herself  thus  critically  about 
the  professional  woman  Miss  Tarbell 
looks  about  her  for  an  example  of  the 
ideal  home,  and  clioses  as  the  type  of 
what  all  homes  should  pattern  after, 
FIull  House,  the  professional  work  of  a 
professional  woman,  whom  all  the  world 
reveres  as  great.  Women  are  then  urged 
to  emulate  the  minrl  and  spirit  of  Jane 
Addams.  The  reader  is  rather  dazed  by 
this  contradiction.  How  did  Jane  Ad- 
dams develop  her  spirit  and  mind?  By 
social,  civic  and  political  activities  which 
can  only  be  denominated  as  non-domes- 
tic, by  civic  work,  social  work,  political 
work,  in  short,  everything  excepting 
housework.  If  a  woman  must  stay  at 
home  and  shut  her  mind  to  all  large  hu- 
man activities  one  wonders  how  she  will 
develop  the  soul  and  mind  of  a  Jane 
Addams  ? 

Miss  Tarbell's  treatment  of  the  woman 
question  is  not  sympathetic.  It  is  like 
the  labour  movement  handled  by  an  em- 
ployer or  free  trade  discussed  by  a  pro- 
tectionist. The  woman  movement  is  not 
viewed  by  Miss  Tarbell  as  by  a  philo- 
sophical  outsider.    Nor    is   it   regarded 
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from  the  inside  as  by  a  woman  with 
sympathy  for  the  struggle.  Rather  is  it 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  irri- 
tated male  resentful  of  intrusion.  This 
masculine  view  is  not  unusual  among  su- 
perior and  successful  women,  who  seem 
bent  on  preventing  other  women  from 
following  in  their  footsteps. 

Marie  Jenney  Howe, 

VIII 

Edwin  W.  Morse's  "Causes  and  Ef- 
fects IN  American   History"* 

In  his  preface  the  author  says,  **Few 
things  are  drier  or  duller  than  the  bare 
facts  of  history.  Few  things  are  more 
interesting  than  the  reasons  why  great 
events  happened  as  they  did,  and  why 
the  consequences  of  these  happenings 
were  what  they  were." 

Which  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  then, 
is  it  always,  or  even  usually,  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  whys  and  to  estimate  correctly 
the  consequences  of  great  events?  His- 
tory, after  all,  is  a  resultant  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly complex  desires,  motives  and 
impulses  of  human  nature.  The  reasons 
why  things  happened  are  seldom  those 
that  seem  to  lie  upon  the  surface. 

But  this  interesting  history  book  is  by 
no  means  unsuccessful.  The  author  does 
not  indeed  always  make  the  reasons 
why  as  clear  as  might  be  wished ;  but  he 
has  given  a  very  attractive  outline  of 
American  history,  and  one  that  touches 
the  vital  points — which  in  more  ambi- 
tious works  are  too  often  the  neglected 
points — of  the  history.  Certain  parts  of 
the  book  are  enlightening  and  useful  in 
their  bearing  upon  present-day  questions. 
The  chapters  upon  the  making  of  the 
Constitution  and  that  upon  American 
Commerce  and  Shipping  may  be  in- 
stanced. 

Nations  are  like  individuals.  They 
are  unwilling  learners  from  experience ; 
and  they  pay  dearly  for  this  concerted 
obstinacy. 

Or  rather,  is  it  not  a  s6rt  of  mental 
and  moral  laziness?  For  the  average 
citizen  it  seems  easier  to  decide  questions 
which  the  exigency  of  the  hour  thrust 

♦Causes  and  Effects  in  American  History. 
By  Edwin  W.  Morse.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons. 


upon  us,  according  to  the  impulses  and 
preferences  of  the  moment.  We  do 
not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  think: 
still  less  are  we  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  to  study.  The  lessons  of  history, 
which  are  the  lessons  of  experience,  are 
regarded  as  disagreeable  tasks  dealing 
with  affairs  which  we  airily  dismiss  as 
"back  numbers."  And  truly  the  lessons 
of  history  are  none  too  easy  to  come  at. 

A  book  like  this  ought  to  fill  an  impor- 
tant place.  Whether  or  not  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  the  wider,  philosophic 
sense  in  his  purpose,  he  has  provided  a 
most  attractive  outline  history,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  catching  the  vital  moments 
of  the  history  in  a  way  that  should  prove 
of  real  service.  ^^^  Seymour. 

IX 
H.  G.  Wells's  "MARRiAGi£"t 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evis- 
ceration of  a  novel  by  Mr.  Wells  for 
serial  publication  is  bound  to  do  an  in- 
justice to  his  scheme.  The  earlier  novels, 
perhaps,  with  their  abundance  of  situa- 
tions, as  such,  might  not  feel  this  so  much 
as  Marriage,  which,  now  that  the  com- 
plete work  is  before  us,  shows  the  author 
to  be  the  same  man  only  with  a  different 
illumination.  In  fact,  this  novel — bound 
to  attract  wide  comment — is  not  one  of 
episodes  which  can  be  nicely  cut  from 
the  context  to  sustain  interest  from 
month  to  month ;  here  is  a  picture  whose 
main  effect  and  persuasion  is  gained  by 
the  countless  accumulation  of  petty  de- 
tails, which  add  significance  as  they  col- 
our and  shade  into  the  broad  canvas. 
There  is,  too,  a  difference  it  seems  in 
style  and  a  closer  approach  to  the  lei- 
surelv  method  of  Arnold  Bennett,  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  Mr.  Wells 
generally  chooses  a  thesis  and  rigidly  ex- 
ternalises it ;  in  the  present  novel  the  new 
method  makes  it  a  more  casual  picture 
of  a  conditit)n  in  which  two  very  vivid 
persons  arc  thrown  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  marriage.  It  is  essentially  a 
study  of  adjustment  not  only  each  with 
the  other,  but,  further,  toward  their  rela- 
tion  as   man   and   wife    to   the   society 

tMarriage.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  New  York: 
Duffield  and  Company. 
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which  made  their  problem  more  than  in- 
dividual. Minutely  analytical,  touching 
restlessly  all  the  social  problems  about  us. 
the  book  seems  almost  **drunk  with 
thought/' 

The   Popes,   if    somewhat   overelabo- 
rated  at  times,  serve  to  show  the  chaotic 
family  conditions  from  which  Marjorie 
escapes,  though  carrying  through  life  the 
punishments   of   such   a   heritage.     The 
father  apparently  amused  the  author,  for 
there  is  a  certain  savage  delight  in  re- 
vealing a  typical   middle-class   English- 
man, lord  of  his  house,  egoist,  scribbler 
to    the    Times,    and    fatuous    protestor 
against  the  pmgress  which  has  depleted 
his  conservative  purse.     His  wife,  first 
from  protection  and  then  irom  habit,  is 
always  found  at  the  end  of  a  prevarica- 
tion.    It  is  as  easy  for  one  to  lie  as  for 
the  other  to  domineer,  though  both  are 
scrupulously    and    admittedly    "moral." 
They   consequently    look   with   approval 
upon  their  daughter's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Magnet,    who    is    comfortably    settled, 
clever,  and  incidentally  over  forty.    The 
engagement     just    happened, — Marjorie 
doesn't  quite  understand  it,  thinking  **it 
was  the   thing   to   do" — and   it   was   as 
quickly  broken  when  Traffonl,  scientist 
and  thirty,  descends  unavoidably  from  a 
wounded  aeroplane.    Mr.  Wells,  as  ever, 
is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  in  a  series 
of  delightfully  healthy  episodes  Marjorie 
loses  her  heart,  violates  her  family  feel- 
ing, and  marries  TrafFord.     She  brings 
him  no  dowry  but  her  health,  vivacity, 
devotion,     variable    moods,     unplumbed 
depths,  and  a  tendency  to  debts  and  lux- 
urious   indulgences.      TrafFord,    on    the 
other  hand,  has  a  future  in  his  research 
work,   no  experience  to  speak  of  with 
women,  an  unsullied  uncommercial  am- 
bition, a  small  professorship,  which,  with 
an  inheritance,  nets  him  about  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Having  sketched  this 
background  for  two  hundred  pages,  the 
remainder  of  the  book  becomes  in  reality 
a  duologue,   though,   of   course,   as   the 
story  proceeds,  Mr.  Wells  cannot  refrain 
from  satirising  the  "culture-tablet''  pen- 
f)le,  those  who  lead  "uplift"  movements, 
with  added   illuminating  discussions  of 
science,  politics,  woman  suffrage,  and  the 
host  of  kaleidoscopic  subjects  which  one 
is   bound    to    find    so    characteristically 


analysed  in  any  novel  by  this  social  sur- 
geon. To  some  readers  these  episodes, 
tangential  and  dragged  in  as  they  seem 
at  times,  will  be  of  greater  interest  than 
the  more  intimate  intricate  problem  of 
husband  and  wife;  and  most  of  them 
serve,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  warp  of  the 
gradual  change  which  comes  to  Marjorie 
and  Trafford,  after  they  have  begun  to 
settle  down  and  their  first  child  has  come. 
Traft"ord  soon  begins  to  feel  the  call 
of  his  work  and  the  need  for  the  old  un- 
interrupted concentration :  Marjorie  has 
time  on  her  hands. 

And  now,  indeed,  the  Traflfords  were  coming 
to  the  most  difiiciilt  and  fatal  i)hase  in  mar- 
ringe.  They  had  had  that  taste  of  defiant 
adventure  which  is  the  crown  of  a  spiritual 
love  affair,  they  had  known  the  sweetness  of 
a  maiden  passion  for  a  maid,  and  they  had 
felt  all  those  rich  and  solemn  emotions,  those 
si)londi<l  fears  and  terrihle  hopes  that  weuve 
themselves  ahout  the  great  partnership  of 
parentage.  And  now,  so  far  as  sex  was  ctm- 
ccrned.  there  might  he  much  joy  a. id  delight 
still,  hut  no  more  wonder,  no  fresh  discoveries 
of  incredihle  new  worlds  and  unsuspected 
stars.  Love,  which  had  heen  a  new  garden, 
an  unknown  land,  a  sunlit  sea  to  launch  upon, 
was  now  a  rich  treasure-house  of  memories. 
And  memories,  although  they  afford  a  per- 
petually increasing  enrichment  to  emotion,  arc 
not  suthcient  in  themselves  for  the  daily  needs 
of  life.  With  them,  as  with  thousands  of 
young  couples  in  Liuidon  to-day,  the  bread 
winner  was  overworked,  and  the  spending 
partner's  duty  was  chielly  the  negative  one  of 
not  spending. 

Debts,  dawning  disillusion  and  the  neces- 
sity of  sacrificing  research  for  money 
^^rubbing,  'forces  them  to  realise  they 
must  halt  and  take  spiritual  stock.  They 
go  off  on  a  walking  trip  to  Switzerland, 
and  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  find 
what  they  think  will  be  the  panacea,  they 
are  met  by  wealthy  friends  who  invite 
the  Traffords  to  their  chateau.  Here  the 
husband  feels  for  the  first  time  the  lure 
of  luxurious  surroimdings  and  sees  the 
opulence  of  his  wife's  beauty  dressed  as 
she  is  in  borrowed  plumage.  He  fol- 
lows the  instinct  of  the  male  and  suc- 
cumbs to  the  call  of  money-making,  se^ 
cretly  resolving  to  give  but  a  few  years 
of  his  life  to  a  proffered  commercial  part- 
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nership,  and  then,  when  free  of  financial 
necessity,  to  resume  the  great  unselfish 
work  of  his  life.  In  seven  years  his  se- 
cret process  of  synthesising  rubber 
brings  him  a  fortune,  but  with  it,  how- 
ever, a  growing  divergence  from  his 
wife.  He  begins  to  resent  "the  sacrifice" 
he  has  made  for  her,  though  it  has  not 
been  without  advantages  to  him ;  and  she, 
too,  senses  a  vague  unreality  in  the  sit- 
uation. Thcv  seek  to  conceal  the  facts 
from  each  other  in  externals,  each  grop- 
ing silently  to  understand  the  other.  Fi- 
nallv  to  Trafford  comes  a  resolve  to 
leave  it  all ;  but  his  mother  makes  him 
see  that  if  he  does  not  take  Marjorie 
along  they  will  never  come  together 
again.  In  one  of  the  most  moving  scenes 
in  the  novel  husband  and  wife  talk  it  all 
out,  and  Marjorie  resolves  to  go  with 
him  to  Labrador. 

It's  just  the  good,  the  exquisite  things  in 
life,  that  mnke  me  rebel  against  the  life  we 
are  living.  It's  because  I've  seen  llie  streaks 
of  gold  that  I  know  tbc  rest  for  dirt.  When 
I  go  cheating  and  scheming  to  my  office,  and 
come  back  to  find  you  squandering  yourself 
upon  a  horde  of  chattering,  overdressed 
women,  when  I  think  that  that  is  our  substance 
— then  I  remember  most  the  deep  and  l)eautiful 
things.  .  .  .  Has  it  been  love?  I^ve  is  a  thing 
that  grows.  But  we  took  it — as  people  take 
flowers  out  of  a  garden,  cut  them  off.  put  them 
in  water.  How  much  of  our  daily  life  has 
been  love?  How  much  of  it  mere  conse- 
quences of  the  love  we've  left  behind  us?  I 
love  a  thousand  things  aliout  you,  but  do  I 
love  youf  Haven't  I  lost  you?  Haven't  we 
both  lost  something,  the  very  heart  of  it  all? 
Oh,  why  should  the  life  of  every  day  conquer 
us?  Why  should  generation  after  generation 
of  men  have  these  fine  beginnings,  these  splen- 
did dreams  of  youth,  attempt  so  much,  achieve 
so  much  and  then,  then  become — this? 

It  is,  consequently,  a  psychological  mo- 
tivation caused  by  the  pressure  of  an  un- 
healthy .social  scheme  which  p:-ompts 
them  to  the  desperate  extremity  of  leav- 
ing their  children  and  the  old  life  tem- 
porarily behind,  and  drives  them  to  the 
bareness  (;f  an  isolated  winter  in  the 
wilds  of  Labrador.  They  had  failed  to 
find  adjustment  once  before  when  they 
had  chosen  Switzerland,  because  civilisa- 
tion  was  near  to  tempt  them :  there  was 


no  such  escape  in  Labrador.  The  final 
hundred  pages  deal  with  their  physical 
and  spiritual  experiences  there.  Traf- 
ford is  wounded  in  an  exciting  battle 
with  a  lynx,  and  upon  Marjorie  falls  the 
care  of  him  during  his  helplessness  and 
delirium.  Sharp  conflict  with  nature 
proves  the  restorative,  and  brings  spirit- 
ual recovery,  as  they  suppose :  for  out  of 
the  struggle  with  necessities  they  find 
themselves  and  more — an  answer  to 
"what  to  do  with  life."  It  is  difficult  at 
times  to  trace  the  logic  of  this  slow  re- 
adjustment, since  the  author  has  covcrel 
much  of  the  groping  after  the  truth  in 
TrafTord's  delirious  talk.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  would  have  us  see  the 
terrific  waste  of  energy  in  the  world 
through  the  mere  lack  of  its  direction. 
The  whole  race  needs  "understanding,*' 
and  Trafford  resolves  to  express  him.self 
in  the  future  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his 
power. 

That  is  the  work  now  that  is  before  all  man- 
kind, to  attempt  understanding — by  the  per- 
petual finding  of  thought  and  means  of  ex- 
pression, by  perpetual  extension  and  refine- 
ment of  science,  by  the  research  that  every 
artist  makes  for  beauty  and  significance  in 
his  art,  by  the  perpetual  testing  and  destruc- 
tion and  rebirth  under  criticism  of  all  these 
things,  and  by  a  perpetu^il  extension  of  this 
intensifying  wisdom  to  more  minds  and  more 
and  more,  till  all  men  share  in  it,  and  share  in 
the  making  of  it.  There  you  have  my  creed, 
Marjorie;  there  you  have  the  very  marrow 
of  me. 

He  rails  against  the  importance  of  re- 
sults as  contrasted  with  the  lesson  of  life 
which  lies  in  patience.  He  cannot  go 
back  to  the  old  work — he  has  lost  that — 
but  he  can  go  back  to  men.  He  thus 
spiritualises  his  chemistry  of  research, 
as  it  were.  He  wants  to  become  a  part 
of  "this  stuttering  attempt  to  express.*' 
Marjorie  sees  his  vision,  but  with  more 
practicality,  reminds  him  that  they  are 
after  all  merely  human  beings — man  and 
woman.  He  knows,  too,  they  are  full  of 
irreconcilable  diiTerences  because  the 
male  and  the  female  mixed  as  each  ele- 
ment is  in  each  physical  structure  we 
call  man  and  woman  causes  confusion 
and  struggle:  the  big  problem  between 
the  two  is  nierelv  a  difference  in  the  in- 
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terrtal  struggle  that  goes  on  in  each. 
Wliat  Wells  would  have  us  see  seems  to 
be  that  marriage  can  be  most'  successful 
when  the  life  together  is  sustained  by 
faith  anrl  controlled  thronghont  by  an 
aim.  It  is  with  this  in  their  hearts  that 
they  return  home — mntually  dependent 
Bnt  the  man  goes  to  his  work  and  the 
woman^to  what?  So  whether  they 
really  solve  their  problem  is  artistically 
left  unanswered,  for  the  test  of  any  at- 
titude of  mind  depends  npon  its  capacity 
to  face  the  facts  of  life.  And  the  life  of 
the  Traffords  was  to  be  lived  in  the  city 
and  not  nn  the  wide  sweeps  of  a  snow- 
bound shore.  GriiHn  Mace. 

X 

Kateii-kkn   N'okhis's  "Tiiic  Rich  Mns. 

BCRGOYNli"* 

This  little  slory  has  a  charm  which 
one  might  expect  from  the  author  of 
Mother.  There  is  the  same  appealing 
simplicity  of  characterisation,  touched 
with  an  amiable  optimism,  and  a  quiet 
p(n\*er  bred  of  accurate  if  somewhat 
idealistic  observation.  One  finds,  how- 
ever, less  originality  in  the  plot  of  this 
second  novel,  for  the  device  is  only  saved 
from  commonplaceness  by  the  author's 
ea.'^y,  flowing  style,  which  eddies  prettily 
about  all  the  little  details  of  daily  life. 
Mrs.  Rnrgoyne  herself  has  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  Mrs.  Paget,  and  their 
mutual  Inve  of  children  seems  also  to  he 
the  most  dominant  interest  of  the  au- 
thor's present  mood.  The  earlier  novel 
rcvealcl  her  as  an  unusually  skilful 
special  pleailcr  for  large  families,  and 
The   Rich    Mrs.   Durgoyne,   too,    seems 


teeming  with  little  children.  The  child 
tjiotif  now,  however,  is  somewhat  sub- 
ordimted  to  a  study  of  the  effect  of  a 
personality  upon  an  environment. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  small  Califomian 
town,  where  the  women  seem  to  be  leatl- 
ing  aimless  lives,  though  loaded  with 
good  intentions  and  automobiles,  Mrs. 
Norris  gives  a'  kindly,  satirical  picture 
of  siTch  a  community  and  cleverly  hits 
off  the  usual  types  with  their  clubs  and 
their  "movements."  Into  this  conies  the 
fascinating  heroine,  widowed,  with  chil- 
dren and  sujiposcdly  rich.  Instead  of 
iloing  the  cxi)ected  and  entering  into  a 
social  existence  she  becomes, a  worker 
and  successful  reformer.  She  lives  sim- 
ply and  the  town  naturally  thinks  "it  is 
only  the  very  rich  who  can  afford  to  he 
poor,"  The  course  of  the  story  leads  her 
to  fall  in  love  with  an  old  childish  sweet- 
heart, who  had  apparently  made  a  fail- 
ure of  his  life  until  her  coming  gave  it  a 
meaning.  Gradually,  loo,  her  influence 
spreads  and  the  entire  place  seems 
changed.  The  story  ends  happily  in  the 
discovery  that  Mrs.  Biirgoync  is  not  rich 
and  the  man  she  loves  finds  his  long  de- 
serted wife  has  been  dead  for  ycar.s. 
The  complications,  as  one  nny  see,  arc 
at  no  time  im]iregnable ;  it  is  the  chirm 
of  the  telling,  not  the  situations,  which 
keeps  the  reader's  attention.  Frcnnently 
it  all  seems  ton  good  to  be  true,  but  we 
suppose  there  is  a  host  of  readers  who 
will  prefer  this  gentle  talc  to  the  more 
strenuous  sociological-ccnnomic  fiction 
of  the  moment.  At  any  rate,  it  serves 
to  show  there  are  tremulous  and  sensitive 
writers  like  Mrs.  Norris  who  see  good 
in  everything  and  make  it  plausible  be- 
cause they  make  it  charming. 

Geoffrey  Monvtoiith. 
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OOPKR  and  the  imtlie- 
latical  pliilantliropist 
first  met  at  tlie  Cmigrcss 
llie  'Adnption  of  a 
iversal  Stanilaril  of 
Destitution  fur  tlic  Use 
of  Cliarify  Wo  risers 
wliidi  was  lield  last  summer  in  I'liiladel- 
pliia.  It  was  (hiring  a  pause  in  tln>  de- 
bate on  the  queslioii  wiiethcr  the  metric 
system  amid  he  utilise  |.  in  determining 
an  International  Poverty  Index  that  their 
friendship  hegan.  The  stranger,  wlmse 
name  was  Smiili,  must  have  assniued 
from  t'noper's  meek  and  slightly  bewil- 
dered air  that  he  was  an  amatenr  niil- 
lionnire  philanthropist  with  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  charity  tcchni(|ne.  At  any 
rate,  he  lost  no  time  in  telling  Conjter 
that  he  was  anxions  to  ohtain  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  as  the  nnclens  of  a 
fnnd  for  the  study  and  conservation  of 
infant  life.  Had  it  ever  come  to  Cooper's 
knowledge  that  every  infant  life  saved 
meant  a  gain  of  $5746  to  the  com- 
mnnity?  This  was  calculating  on  the 
basis  of  the  life  insurance  tables  and  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  twenty  se- 
lected industries  during  the  period  i8y8- 
1  y  I  o. 

Cooper  thought  that  the  capinliscd 
vahie  of  our  children  must  form  a  very 
inijiortant  share  of  the  national  wcillh. 

Smith  said  that  was  the  idea  exactly. 
The  vahic  of  the  annual  infant  crop  hi 
the  I'nited  Suites  exceedc  1  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  output  for  the  entire 
country.  lie  warmerl  to  his  subject.  He 
pointed  out  that  unlike  the  com  or  cotton 
crop,  which  varies  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  the  annual  human  harvest  was 
scarcely  subject  to  fluctuation.  It  was 
inde[>eiident  of  rain,  heat  and  other  cli- 
matic'condilions.  Such  slight  variations 
in  quantity  as  did  occur  coul  1  he  dis- 
counted in  advance.  As  for  a  total  crop 
failure,  that  was  an  luiheanl  of  thing. 

Cooper  asked  what  need  there  was  for 
worry,  seeing  that  Nature  looked  so  well 
after  her  owi., 

Smith  showed  that  just  there  was  the 


rub.  Nature  was  generous  only  up  to  a 
certain  point.  She  put  forth  the  young 
plant  and  tlicn  lost  all  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  annual  infant  crop  was  tm- 
nitine  against  meteorological  and  soil  dis- 
turbances, hut  it  was  not  immune  against 
the  diseases  and  pests  that  assail  all 
growing  things.  The  San  Jose  scale  an  ! 
the  boll  weevil  were  no  more  inimical  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  than  dijih- 
theria,  scarlet  fever,  aii<l  underfeeding. 
Every  year  vast  numbers  of  children  die.l 
from  these  tauscs.  Put  this  annual  k>ss 
at  fifty  thousand  lives,  multiply  this 
nnniber  by  $5746,  the  ascertained  value 
of  every  new-born  American,  and 
you  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  our  annual 
destruction  of  child  life  means.  It  wa.s 
a  wastage  of  C3[)ital  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment  in  any  well-man- 
aged business  corporation.  It  amounted 
to  nearly  $300,000,cx»  a  year,  or  enough 
to  build  a  dozen  Dreadnoughts.  Smith 
was  sure  that  if  Cooper  took  it  as  a  sim- 
ple business  proposition,  he  couM  not 
henceforth  read  the  statistics  of  infant 
mortality  with  an  indifferent  eye. 

Cooper  subse{pient]y  told  Harding  that 
he  found  the  idea  fascinating  at  first. 
It  made  the  world  an  infinitely  richer 
place  than  he  had  ever  imagined  it  to  he. 
Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  there  really 
was  no  such  thing  as  poverty.  The 
wealthy  classes  had  their  wealth  and  the 
poor  had  llieir  large  families.  The  mean 
street  in  which  Cooper  has  his  habitation 
took  on  a  new  aspect.  It  did  not  swarm 
with  ill-kept  children  at  play,  but,  as  he 
saw  it  now,  with  riches  untold.  The 
street  was  the  channel  of  goklen  Pac- 
tohis.  Wealth  surged  and  eddied  about 
him.  It  overflowed  from  the  sidewalk 
into  the  gutter.  It  swirlel  un  'er  the 
very  horses"  hoofs  and  llie  wheels  of 
automobiles.  It  inundated  the  dark  Irdl- 
ways  and  the  backyards.  It  trickled 
down  the  fire-escapes.  Wealth  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  $fio,ooo  was  repre- 
sented in  a  single  game  of  .Ml  Around 
the  Mulberry  Ilush,  which  was  always 
in  active  swing  under  Cooper's  windows 
on  warm  summer  nights. 

Cooper  thought  of  his  janitor.     Seen 
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in  this  new  light,  the  tall,  blond  Scandi- 
navian, who  dwelt  in  a  mysterious  re- 
cess somewhere  behind  the  coal  bin,  was 
worth  exactly  $45,968,  calailating  at  the 
rate  of  $5746  per  infant  capita.  They 
were  not  quick  assets,  to  be  sure.  The 
janitor's  legal  position  was  that  of  trus- 
tee for  the  benefit  of  society,  rather  than 
that  of  direct  ownership.  lUit,  after  all, 
to  DC  in  active  control  of  other  people's 
money  nowadays  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  owning  it  one's  self. 
Cooper  had  often  observed  the  janitor's 
eldest  child,  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  pos- 
sibly. She  might  be  seen  any  fine  after- 
noon on  the  avenue  carrying  a  fortune  of 
$5746  in  her  arms  and  propelling  a  baby 
carriage  loaded  with  wealth  to  twice  that 
amount.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
in  the  most  well-to-do  circles  children 
of  twelve  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
such  consit!end)lc  sums. 

At  this  point  in  his  reflections  Cooper 
grew  aware  that  Smith  was  speaking  to 
him.  "To  ensure  the  success  of  every 
movement,"  Smith  was  saying,  "you 
must  touch  the  popular  imagination. 
Things  nmst  be  put  so  that  they  will  hit 
the  public  betw^een  the  eyes.  I  leave  it 
to  you,  which  headline  in  your  morning 
paper  would  stick  faster  in  the  memory 
— 'Thousand  Children  Cared  For'  or  *Six 
Million  Dollars  Saved.'?*' 

Rut  here  Cooj)er  began  to  have  his 
(jualms.  Smith  had  evidently  overshot 
the  mark.  Cooper  told  him  that  "Six 
Million  Dollars  Saved"  might  not  be  a 
very  good  headline  after  all.  l^eople 
would  think  it  was  a  story  about  an  im- 
proved method  of  making  automobile 
frames  and  would  vawn  and  turn  to  the 
baseball  page.  And  besides  there  w^as  the 
case  of  the  l^Vench  people. 

Smith  said  of  course  there  were  the 
French ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  he  did 
not  (|uite  see  what  the  TVench  people  had 
to  do  with  it. 

Cooper  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that 
France  was  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world  and  that  in  h>ance  they  had  no 
children ;  that  is,  no  children  to  speak  of. 
The  animal  crop,  to  use  Smith's  figure, 
was  a  very  meagre  one.  If  you  multi- 
plied the  number  of  children  in  a  coun- 
try by  $5746  France  ought  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  instead  of  at  the  top, 


whereas  the  Hindus  would  be  rolling  in 
wealth.  If  the  case  of  France  had  any 
meaning  at  all,  there  nuist  be  more  profit- 
able occupations  than  the  conservation 
of  infant  life;  wine  growing,  for  in- 
stance, or  intensive  truck  gardening. 

To  this  Smith  replied  that  the  Latin 
temperament  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Cooper  admitted  that  there  was  of  course 
the  Latin  temperament;  but  as  neither 
man  was  quite  clear  as  to  just  how  the 
Latin  temperament  came  into  the  prob- 
lem they  allowed  the  subject  of  French 
population  to  drop. 

But  when  it  came  to- the  United  States, 
Smith  felt  himself  on  firm  ground.  He 
was  convinced  that  what  we  needed  most 
to-day  was  to  put  the  entire  (juestion  of 
infant  salvage  on  a  mathematical  basis. 
Parents  must  be  imbued  w'ith  the  s])irit 
of  responsibility  that  goes  with  the  man- 
agement of  great  amounts  of  capital. 
Fvery  family  stood  in  need  of  a  system 
of  book-keeping  for  its  young,  with 
something  like  an  annual  trial  bilance. 
There  might  even  be  a  law  providing 
for  the  compulsory  publicity  of  such 
family  budgets.  The  matter  was  one  of 
^considerable  detail,  but  there  was  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  some  form  of  printed 
schc(hdc  could  not  be  devised  to  be  filled 
in  by  parents  once  a  year. 

Cooi)er  by  this  time  was  frankly  hos- 
tile and  he  sneered  as  he  askc  1  for  a 
more  explicit  statement. 

Smith  remin'led  him  that  his  scheme 
was  as  yet  unpcrfected.  l>ut  the  basis 
of  it  would  be  an  annual  examination 
by  a  corps  of  competent  physicians  of 
every  child  in  the  community.  IMacing 
the  ascertained  original  value  of  the 
child  at  $5746,  it  would  be  for  the  physi- 
cians to  determine  whether  this  original 
capital  showed  any  depreciation  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  every  back- 
ward feature  in  ihe  child's  development 
there  would  be  a  debit  charge  against  the 
original  capital.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
an  exceptionally  neglected  child  the 
budget  accoimt  would  run  somewhat  as 
follows : 

•  DEIIIT 

Subnormal  chest  expansion $475 

Adenoids  300 

Trachoniic  infection  of  eyes 1,000 
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Defective  leeth 200  compensation  for  tlie  father's  time  would 

Biting  finger  nails 100  be  about  $800.    The  mother's  share  was 

■  --■  -  more  difficult  to  appraise,  but  the  sum . 

Total  $2,075  of  $450  was  a  modest  allowance. 

;  Cooper  passed  on  to  ailments  and  in- 

tRFjiiT  fcctions.   He  mentioned  whooping  cough, 

Original  Giiiiial— one  cliil<l $5-74i>  measles,  diphtlieria,  scarlet  fever,  involv- 

2,075  ing  a  total  loss  of  three  hundred  hours 

of  sleep  for  two  persons.    This  meant  a 

Present  value  of  cliilJ $.1,671  direct  loss  of  $600.     But  in  addition  we 

\  must  count  the  serious  loss  in  earning 
Thus  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  it  capacity  for  the  father,  resulting  directly 
would  be  shown  that  careless  business  from  (lecrease{l  vitality  consequent  upon 
management  had  effected  a  depreciation  lack  of^sleep.  Smith  agreed  that  $1000 
of  uo  less  than  thirty-six  per  cent,  in  the  was  not  an  excessive  estimate.  At  the 
value  of  the  child.  In  most  cases  the  same  time  Smitii  wished  to  file  an  ex- 
mere  publication  of  such  a  damning  ception.  but  Cooper  waved  him  aside  and 
budget  would  shame  parents  into  doing  went  on. 

better.     Where  parents  were  exception-  Passing  over  a  decade,  be  found  that 

ally  obduraie  or  ignorant  and  incapable  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  if  not  earlier,  the 
the  State  might  step  in  and  apply  to  the  '  child   enters    into   conipctilion    with    its 

courts    for    a    referee    in    bankniptcy.  fatlier  in  the  industrial  field.     The  de- 

"That    is    what    I    mean,"   said    Smith,  prcciatinn  of  adidt  wages  as  a  result  of 

"when  I  speak  of  putting  the  conserva-  child  labtiiir  in  the  factories  and  shops 

tioii  of  child  life  on  a  business  basis."  would  easily  amount  to  $3  a  week  in  a 

Cooper  was  now  doing  his  best  to  keep  case  like  the  one  Cooper  had  in  mind, 

his  temper.    He  succeeded;  and  borrow-  For  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years,  or 

ing  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper  from  until  the  child  attained  its  majority,  that 

Smith  he  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  budget  would  make  a  total  of,  say,  $1300.    Fi- 

of  his  own.    When  Smith- estimated  the  nally  Cooper  asked  if  $2000  was  too  high 

value  of  every  child  to  the  community  a  valuation  to  set  upon  parental  anxie- 

at  $5746  he  had  of  course  taken  into  ac-  ties  resulting  from  such  general  incidents 

count  the  cost  of  nurture,  housing  and  of    childhood    and    ailolescence    as    bad 

clothes,  biit  had  he  taken  into  account  habits,  unfilial  conduct,  and  so  on.   Smith 

any  other  forms  of  expense  involved  in  said  the   sum   was   not  too   large.     He 

the  raising  of  children?  agreed  with  Cooper  that  a  single  act  of 

Smitii  said  there  was  nothing  else  to  youthful  folly,  such  as  a  midnight  mar- 
take  into  account.  riagc  with  a  chorus  girl,  might  easily  be 

Cooper  said  there  were  many  things  productive  of  three  thousand  dollars' 
to  be  taken  into  account.  He  first  took  worth  of  tears,  heart  ache,  and  sleepless 
up  the  (|uestioii  of  loss  of  sleep  entailed,  nights  for  a  boy's  parents, 
as  a  result  of  the  teething  process,  upon  "So  there  you  arc,"  said  Cooper.  "As 
the  two  adult  persons  most  concerned,  a  business  proposition  the  conservation 
He  estimated  the  number  of  sleepless  of  infant  life  simply  does  not  pay.  The 
hours  per  child  at  six  hundred  for  the  protection  of  infancy  means  only  the  en- 
father  and  nine  hundred  for  the  mother,  eouragcment  of  economic  waste." 
At  the  union  rate  for  night  work  a  fair  Simeon  Slrunsky. 


FROM  THE  BOOKMAN'S  MAIL  BAG 


I 

Here  is  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire.  The  writer  is  evi- 
dently a  Dartmouth  Senior. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  number  of  years  ago 
The  Bookman  published  an  All  Valhalla 
Eleven  made  up  of  famous  characters  of  fic- 
tion, and  that  in  a  discussion  which  followed 
other  elevens  of  the  same  kind  were  suggested. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  of  you  to  indicate 
the  make-up  of  those  elevens? 

A  request  in  keeping  with  the  season. 
The  original  All  Valhalla  Eleven  was  se- 
lected in  Thk  Bookman  for  Xovemher, 
1899.    It  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Left  End Michael  Vulodyovsky 

Left  Tackle Le  Noir  Faineant 

Left  Guard Pan   Longin 

Centre John  Ridd 

Right  Guard Ursus 

Right  Tackle Taffy   Wynne 

Right  End Aramis 

Quarter-back D'Artagnan 

Left  Half-back . .  .Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe 

Right  Half-back.  .Porthos  du  Vallon  dc  Bra- 

cieux  de  Pierre  fond  s 
Full-back Athos   Comte  de   la   Fere 

But  our  readers  were  apparently  no  more 
satisfied  with  our  selection  than  are  fol- 
lowers of  the  autumn  game  outside  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  with  the  an- 
nual selections  of  Mr.  Walter  Camp. 
Opinions  were  so  varied  that  it  was  even 
impossible  to  choose  a  composite  eleven 
from  those  sent  in.  Here  is  a  typical  se- 
lection : 

Left  End Mowgli 

Left  Tackle Sir  Henry  Curtis 

Left  Guard Samson 

Centre Goliath 

Right  Guard Herakles 

Right  Tackle Kwasind 

Right  End Umpslopagaas 

Quarter-back Ulysees 

Left  Half Siegfried 

Right  Half Thord 

Full-back Cccur  de  Lion 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Black  Knight 
of  Ivanhoe  is  a  selection  for  both  elevens. 
Finally  Professor  J.  William  White,  of 


the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  entered 
the  controversy,  with  the  pertinent  criti- 
cism that  Americans  had  been  unjustly 
ignored,  and  offering  the  following  All- 
American  Eleven : 

Left  End Magna 

Left  Tackle Dick  Bullen 

Left  Guard Hurry  Harry 

Centre Natty  Bumpo 

Right  Guard Chingachcook 

Right  Tackle Hugh  Wynne 

Right  End Uncas 

Quarter-back Van  Bibber 

Left  Half Specimen  Jones 

Right  Half Jack  Hamlin 

Full-back Richard  Carvel 

For  the  original  All  Valhalla  Eleven  the 
suggestion  was  that  Zagloba  would  make 
an  admirable  Head  Coach.  For  that  posi^ 
tion  on  the  All  American  Eleven  Profes- 
sor White  offered  Mr.  Dooley,  with 
David  Harum  as  Assistant  Coach.  A 
dozen  years  have  gone  by,  and  very  likely 

from  the  books  of  these  years  Professor 
White  would  find  plenty  of  new  material 
— material  that  would  lead  him  to  suggest 
decided  changes  in  his  line  up.  But  as 
they  stand  they  are  good  teams  all  and 
perhaps  among  them  there  might  be  de- 
veloped another  "Sam''  White. 

II 

From  a  correspondent  who  writes  from 
the  Charcoal  Club  Art  School,  of  Balti- 
more. 

Is  John  Brewster  Tabb,  a  poet(?)  who  lived 
near  here,  estimated  highly?  Are  his  mena- 
tures(?)  superior  to  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Lanier,  Whitman, 
Riley,  Harte,  and  thirty  other  acknowledged 
American  poets? 

A  contention  arose  here  among  several 
poets(?)  of  the  Charcoal  Club  as  to  Tabb's 
true  status.  Some  say  he  is  a  first-class  poet, 
others,  that  he  is  not  one,  two,  forty;  still 
others,  that  he  was  a  minature  hymn  singer 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

Will  you  please  give  us  something  positive 
and  tangible  about  his  relative  value? 

Thanking  you   now,   I   am   sincerely, 

The  late  Father  Tabb  was  a  writer  of 
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delightfully  whimsical  light  verse,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  of  men. 
lUit  he  himself  would  have  been  the  first 
to  laugh  at  a  comparison  of  his  work  to 
that  of  Longfellow,  for  example. 

Ill 

A  letter  which  needs  no  introduction. 

To  seUlc  a  dispute  that  has  almost  broken 
up  a  home,  will  you  tell  me  is  Laura  Jean 
Libhcy  a  person  or  an  adjective? 

Yours  truly, 

Hardly  an  adjective. 

IV 

From  the  Rectory  of  the  Greenwood 
Church,  of  Des  Monies,  Iowa. 

Dear  Editor:  In  your  ^fail  Bag  of  last 
month,  Amelie  Rives  traced  the  line  "He  that 
runs  may  read"  to  a  verse  from  Hahakkuk, 
but  you  failed  to  note  that  the  meaning  of 
the  two  is  entirely  dissimilar.  The  line  "He 
that  runs  may  read"  is  often  quoted  from 
Hahakkuk  and  is  a  curidus  instance  of  mis- 
quotation. Now,  the  prophet  says:  "Make 
the  message  plain  that  he  may  run  that  read- 
eth  it."  That  is,  that  reading  the  message,  one 
may  he  so  deeply  impressed  that  he  will  at  once 
run  with  it  to  deliver  it  to  another.  Whereas, 
the  line  "He  that  runs  may  read"  evidently 
means  that  the  message  should  be  in  bill- 
poster size,  so  that  one  rapidly  passing  would 
be  able  to  read,  as  wc  read  the  Bull  Durham 
tobacco  signs  from  a  moving  railway  train. 

V-YI 

Two  letters  that  recall  vividly  to  our 
mind  Thackeray's  Roundabout  Paper  en- 
titled 'Thorns  oil  the  Cushion." 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Pcnncll,  "The  Triumph  of 
Whistler,"  in  your  October  number,  from 
which  I  quote: 

"The  fullest  general  catalogue  of  Whistlers 
was  that  of  the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters 
and  Gravers,  London,  1905.  I  wrote  this — 
with  ^frs.  Pennell.  It  was  badly  copied  at  the 
Paris  Memorial  Exhibition,  worse  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  New  York,  and  com- 
ically by  Mr.  Canficld — without  even  measure- 
ments of  the  works  being  given.'* 

As  none  of  my  Whistlers  was  exhibited  at 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1005,  and  there- 
fore nothing  concerning  them  could  have  been 


copied  from  Mr.  PennelTs  catalogue,  the  above 
quotation  is  maliciously  and  intentionally  in- 
correct. Nor  have  I  personally  ever  written  a 
catalogue  of  my  Whistler  collection. 

May  I  ask  you  to  print  this  statement  in  the 
forthcoming  Bookman? 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Respectfully, 

Richard    Canfield. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Bookman,  written  by  Mr.  Montrose  J. 
Moses,  and  setting  out  the  claims  of  Scwanee, 
Tennessee,  as  a  literary  centre,  I  find  tlie  rela- 
tions of  the  late  Dr.  Caskie  Harrison  to  the 
writer's  thesis  disposed  of  in  the  following 
sentence : 

"His  dictatorial  attitude  was  stronger  than 
the  weak  verse  of  his  Horace's  Odes,  and  per- 
h.-'ps  the  older  generation  might  be  able  to 
rescno  from  oblivion  his  versified  invitations 
to  university    functions  written  in  Greek." 

In  an  editorial  tribute  appearing  in  The 
B<K)KMAN  for  December,  1902,  my  father  was 
described  as  "a  scholar  of  ripe  learning,"  and 
likened  to  the  great  English  authority  on 
English  usage,  Fitzedward  Hall :  this  though 
he  hardly  came  within  The  Bookman's 
horizon,  and  though  he  and  Professor  Peck 
had  definitely  parted  company  many  years  be- 
fore. Other  critics  of  distinction  have  praised 
with  an  opener  hand.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
lamenting  his  loss  to  the  citizenship  of  that 
city,  testified  that  "his  accomplishments,  his 
services  and  his  character  have  received  affec- 
tionate tribute,  with  acute  expressions  of  the 
sense  of  loss,  from  the  scholarship  of  his 
country."  My  father's  work  in  the  classics 
won  him  the  hearty  and  expressed  admiration 
of  such  scholars  as  Gildersleeve,  Lodge  and 
Goodwin.  In  iSr/)  the  late  George  Rice  Car- 
penter toM  his  classes  at  Columbia  that  the 
two  great  living  authorities  on  the  use  of 
English  words  were  Fitzedward  Hall  of  Lon- 
don and  Dr.  Caskie  Harrison  of  Brooklyn.  I 
believe  I  am  quite  within  bounds  in  saying, 
paraphrasing  what  some  one  has  said  of  Gib- 
bon, that  the  more  a  man  knew  about  language 
the  less  he  cared  to  differ  with   my  father. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  unbecoming  thing  that 
Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  whose  right  to  speak 
with  authority  in  these  matters  is  unknown 
to  nic,  should  at  this  day  seek  to  belittle  such 
a  man  with  a   few  offhand  disparagements. 

And  if  Mr.  Moses  means  to  say  that  this  is 
the   estimate   in   which   Dr.   Harrison  is   held 
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at  Scwancc — at  the  university  which  he  served 
in  his  young  manhood,  which  afterward  hon- 
oured him  with  a  doctor's  degree,  and  whose 
own  accounts  of  itself  rarely  fail  to  include 
a  tribute  to  him  of  admiration  and  respect — 
then  I  say  that  his  statement  is  uncalled  for 
and  untrue.  I  have  and  can  produce  abundant 
evidence  that  those  in  better  position  than 
Mr.  Moses  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  differ  completely  from 
his  reports:  that  in  fact  most  of  those  whom 
his  article  most  highly  lauds  consider  that  my 
father  in  his  youth  did  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other  one  man  to  quicken  and  standardise  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  University,  that  he 
stands  to-day  as  one  of  its  true  intellectual 
founders  and  fathers. 

I  have  felt  no  particular  necessity  tf»  defend 
my  father's  scholarship  from  the  breezy  de- 
preciations of  Mr.  Moses.  My  dissent  is  from 
the   singular  tone  in   which   he  has   felt    free 


to  express  himself,  a  tone  the  more  extraordi- 
nary and  gratuitous  in  an  article  which  was 
manifestly  not  critical  or  controversial,  but 
was,  on  the  contrary,  committed  to  saying 
what  was  pleasant,  or  nothing.  What  relation 
exists  between  Sewanee*s  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  a  literary  centre  and  Mr.  Moses's  allega- 
tion that  my  father  had  a  "dictatorial  atti- 
tude"? I  cannot  see.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that 
so  discordant  a  digression  from  an  article 
otherwise  agreeable  and  flattering  could  have 
been  made  accidentally  and  without  ill-feeling. 
Mr.  Moses  has  shown  a  desire  to  disclaim  such 
feeling  on  his  own  part.  I  can  therefore  only 
infer  that  he  has  unhappily  allowed  himself 
to  be  made  the  mouthpiece  of  unknown  fac- 
tion ists  who  have  nourished  a  grudge .  for 
thirty  years,  and  of  whom  the  best  I  can  say 
is  that  they  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of 
themselves.     Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  li<t  of  the  mo«;t  popular   new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  August  and  the  ist  of  September. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Fiction 

1.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.    ( Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

2.  Marriage.     Wells.    (Duffield.)    $1.35. 

3.  The  Sign  at  Six.    White.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$I.2.S. 

\.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.  (ITamer.)  $1.35. 

5.  A  Romance  of  Billy  (io:it  I  Till.    Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

6.  The    Lighted    Way.      Oppcnheim.     (Little, 
Brown.)  $1.25. 

NEW  YORK   CITY 

Fiction 

1.  Between   Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

2.  Marrii*ge.     Wells.    (Duffield.)  $1.35. 

3.  The    Antagonists.      Thurston.    (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.30. 

5.  The   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

6.  Nonsense  Novels.     Leacock.    (Lane.)   $i.oo. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  My  Memoirs.'    Steinheil.    (Sturgis  &  Wal- 

ton.)  $3.00. 

2.  The    Loss    of    the    S.S.    Titanic.     Beesley. 

(Houghton    Mifflin.)    $1.20. 

3.  A    New    Conscience  and   an    Ancient    Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     Shuster.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $2.50. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

,$1.30. 

3.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.30. 

4.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubledav,   Page.)   $1.3'^. 

5.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Frtion 

1.  The   Promised    Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifilin.)   $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

r Stokes.)    $1.75. 

3.  The  Yosemite.     Muir.  (Century  Co.)  $2.40. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Sup;^ly.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

3.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.   (B  ^Lbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Street   Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)   $1.35. 

5.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Doub'.e- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 
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BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bosher.  (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

3.  The  Street   Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $i.3S. 

4.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.30. 

5.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Donbleday,  Page.)  $1.3!;. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bol  bs- 

Merrill.)  $i.co. 

NoN-FlCTJON 

1.  Sparks.    Zimmermann.     (Pub.  by  author.) 

$1.00. 

2.  I^ve  and  Marriage.    Key.  (Putnam.')  $1.50. 

3.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Plays.     Strindherg.   (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Motor  Boys  After  a  Fortune.    Young.  (Cup- 

plcs  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  Rover  Boys  in  the  Air.    Winfield.  (Grosset 

&  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

3.  Sky  Island.  Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  Grey   Friars   Bobby.     Atkinson.    (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

6.  The  Court  of  St.  Simon.    Partridge.  (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     Sinister.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $2.50. 

3.  Diary  of  Frances  Lady  Shelley.  (Scribner.) 

$3.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Lieut.    Ralph    Osborne.      Beach.    (Wilde.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Boys'  Life  of  Edison.    Meadowcroft.  (Har- 

per.) $1.25. 

3.  Seashore  Book.   Smith.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  Friar   Tuck.     Wason.    (Small,    Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

3.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.    Chambers.  (Apple- 

ton.)   $1.40. 

5.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 

<^ay,  Page.)  $1.35. 


Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     Shuster.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $2.50. 

3.  My  Memoirs.     Steinheil.   (Sturgis  &  Wal- 

ton.) $3.00. 

4.  A   New   Conscience   and   an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

4.  The  Red  I.anc.    Day.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Court  of  St.  Simon.    Partridge.  (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  'The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

4.  The    Essential    Thing.      Hodges.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.30. 

5.  The  Plunderer.     Norton.    (Watt.)   $1.25. 

6.  Good    Indian.     Bower.      (Little,    Brown.) 

$1.25. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.  (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  My  Lady's  Garter.     Futrelle.    (Rand,   Mc- 

Nallv.)    $1.3.';. 

5.  The  Sign  at  Six.    White.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  Concentration   and   Control.     King.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $2.00. 

3.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50. 

4.  A   New   Conscience  and   an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)    $1.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.00. 

2.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlca.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

3.  Change    Signals.      Barbour.       (Applcton.) 

$1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Fiction 
I.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.30. 
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2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  A    Man    in   the   Open.      Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

4.  Mv   Lady's   Garter.     Fiitrelle.    (Rand,  Mc- 

Nally.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Black   Pearl.     Woodrow.    (Applcton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Mind   Cure.     Zeuncr.     (Stewart  &   Kidd.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Soul   and   Sex.     Buck.   .(Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Hamlet  Problem  and  Its  Solution.    Venable. 

(Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $1.00. 

4.  George  Bernard  Shaw.     Henderson.  (Stew- 

art &  Kidd.)   $5.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Jungle  Book.     Kipling.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Adventures    Every    Child    Should    Know : 

Pinocchio.       Burt.       (Douhlcday,     Page.) 
90  cents. 

3.  The   Patty  Books.     Wells.    (Dodd,   Mead.) 

$1.25. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  Friar    Tuck.      Wason.    (Small,    Maynard.) 

$r.35. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  Martha-by-the-Day.  Lippman.  (Holt.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Way  of  an  Eagle.     Dell.     (Putnam.) 

$1.35. 

5.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrih- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

6.  Blue  Anchor  Inn.    Morris.  (Penn  Pub  Co.) 

$1.25. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdavs.     Wright.  (Book  Snp;>lv.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.30. 

3.  A    Man    in    the    Open.      Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

4.  Buttered    Side   Down.     Ferber.      (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  I-ame  and  Lovely.     Crane.   (Forbes.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  West  in  the  East.     Collier.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Human  Machine.     Bennett.     (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

4.  A    New    Conscience  and    an   Ancient    Evil. 

Addams.  (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Tell  Me  a  True  Story.     Stewart.  (Revell.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Children's   Stnrics   That  Never  Grow   Old. 

Stone.   (Reilly  &  Britton.)   $1.00. 

3.  The  Best  Stories  to  Tell  Children.    Bryant. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 


DENVER,  COLO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Iron  Woman.    Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35- 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Portcr.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35- 

4.  Whispers  About  Women.     Merrick.   (Ken- 

nerly.)  $1.20. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Vaughan.  (Bob!.s- 

Mierrill.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

I.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 
I.  The  Motor  Bovs  After  a  Fortune.    Young. 
(Cupplcs  Sz  Leon.)   60  cents. 

DES  MOINES,  lA. 
Fiction 

1.  l^ide   Peter:    Heathen.     Stapp.    (McKay.) 

$T'.25. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  .Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (Scrib- 

Ticr.")  $1.30. 

4.  Tlio  Stro"t  Called  Straight.     Anon.     (Har- 

rer.^  $1.35. 

5.  The  Penny  Philanthropist.    Laughlin.   (Re* 

veil.")  7<t  cents. 

6.  A    Man    in    the    Open.      Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

■\Tcrrill.)  $l.^^. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Thr      Montessori      Method.        Montess;)ri. 

r Stokes.)    $1.7^. 

2.  The   Promised    Land.      Antin.      (Houghton 

Mimin.)   $1.75. 

3.  A    Now    Conscienco   and   an    Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.    f Macmillan.')    $t.oo. 

4.  Woman   and    Labor.      Schreiner.    (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Pbirk  on  the  Long  Trail.    Sabin.  (Crowell.) 

$1.25.  •  1 

2.  A/nlia.      Peattic.    C Reilly   8:  Britton.)    $1.00. 

3.  Rolf    in    the    Woods.      Set^m.    (Do-.ibleday, 

Page)    $1.75. 

DETROIT,  1\TTCII. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.    Chambers.  (Apple 

ton.)  $1.40. 

3.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $i..-^. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day.   Page.)    $i.3>. 

5.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wr'ght. 

CBook  Supply.)   $1.30. 

6.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday.    Page.)    $1.35. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Doub'e- 

dav.   Page.)   $1.3^;. 

2.  The  Plunderer.     Norton.   (Watt.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 
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4.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35.  I 

5.  To  M.  L.   G.     Anon.    (Stokes.)   $1.25. 

6.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (S:rib-       2. 

ner.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction  3. 

T.  The   Promi.secl   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montes^ori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  A    New   Conscience   and   an    Ancient    Evil.        i. 

.'\ddams.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  Three  Pkiys.     Brieux.   (Brentano.)   $1.50.  2. 

Juveniles 

1.  Blue    Bonnet's   Ranch   Party.     Jacobs   and       3- 

Read.     (Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  Alma  of  Hadley  Hall.   Breitenhach.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Bantam.    Corcoran.  (Harper.)  $i.cx). 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Brok  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.   (Bobhs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25.    * 

3.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubled ay,  Page.)  $1.35 

6.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $i.(X). 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  Awakening  of  China. 

Cantlie  and  Jones,    f  Revel  1.)   $1.25. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

3.  The  New  Democracy.    Weyl.  (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Carpenter.   White.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

Juvenii.es 

1.  Blue    Bonnet's    Ranch    Party.      Jacobs   and 

Read.  (Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Scout  Master  of  Troop  Five.  Thurston. 

(Revell.)  $i.ro. 

3.  The    Dutch    Twins.      Perkins.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $1.00. 

KANSAS   CITY,    MO. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.     Wright.  (Book  Supply  ) 

$1.^0. 

2.  The   Harvester.     Stratt(^n-Porter.    (Double- 

day.    Page.)    $1.35. 

3.  The   Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bub'js- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Court  of  St.  Simon.    Partridge.  (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The     Broacl     Highway.       Farnol.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.35.  i. 

6.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doublcday,  Page.)   $1.35.  2. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori.        3. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  Creative  Fvolution.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50.       4. 

3.  The  .'\rt  of  the  Musician.    Hanchett.  (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50.  5. 

4.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 
$1.23.  6. 


3- 

4- 
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4- 
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Juveniles 
.  Patty's    Butterfly    Days.      Wells.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.25. 
.  Under  the  Window.    Greenaway.   (Warne.) 

$1.50. 
.  Sky    Lsland.      Bamn.      (Reilly    &    Britton.) 

$1.25. 

LOS  ANCFLFS,  CAL. 

Fiction 
.  Mv   Lady's   Garter.     Futrelle.    (Rard,   Mc- 
Nally.)   $1.35. 
The  Arm<*hair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 
Between  Two   Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 
Friar  Tuck.     Wason.      (Small,   Mavnard.) 

$1.35.   . 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.  Nicholson.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)   $1.40. 

Spanish  Gold.    Birmingham.  (Doran.)  $1.20. 

Non-Fiction 

Play  Making.  Archer.  (Small,  Maynard.) 
$2.00. 

La  Fille  du  Ciel.  Loti  and  Gautier.  (Cal- 
mann-Levy.)   $1.00. 

The    Promised   I^nd.     Antin.      (Houghton 

^  Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

The  Fverla sting  Mercy.  MascfieM.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.25. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Fiction 

A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.25. 

Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.  (Bojk  Supply.) 
$1.30. 

Where  There's  a  Will.  Rinehart.  (Bobl)s- 
Merrill.)  $1.30. 

The  Streets  of  Ascalcm.  Chambers.  (Apjde- 
ton.)  $1.40. 

The  White  Shield.     Reed.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.  Smith.  (Scrib- 
ner.)   $1.30. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Fiction 

Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.  (BfK»k  Supply.) 
$1.30. 

The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  ( Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

Tlie  Turnstile.      Mascm.    (Scribner.)    $1.30. 

The  Melting  of  Molly.  Daviess  (B  )lbs- 
.Merrill.)   $1.00. 

Where  There's  a  Will.  Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)   $1.25. 

The  Price  She  Paid.  Phillips.  (Appletnn.) 
$1.30. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Fiction 

Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 
$1.30. 

The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.  Smith.  (Scrib- 
ner.)  $1.30. 

The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  (Har- 
per.)  $1.35. 

The  Melting  of  Molly.  Daviess.  (B>lbs- 
Merrill.)   $1.00. 

A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.25. 

The  White  Shield.    Reed.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Man  in  the  Open.     Pocock.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.35. 

3.  The  Arm-chnir  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.30. 

4.  The    Woman.      Tcrhune.    (Bobbs-Mcrrill.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Thc>Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bosher.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.00. 

6.  Friar  Tuck.     Wason.      (Small,   Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fktion 

1.  The     Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $175. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

3.  Andorra.    Leary.    (McBridc,  Nast.)    $1.50. 

4.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.    Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $2.50. 

JrVKNILKS 

1.  Little   Cr.loncl    Stories.     Johnston.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Tom  Swift     Scries.     Applcton.   (Grossct  & 

Dunlai).)   40  cents. 

3.  Sky    Island.      Baum.      (Reil'y   &    Britton.) 

$1.25. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  Martha-by-the-Day.  Lippman.  (Holt.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (Sciib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

3.  Where  There's  a  Will.    Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

4.  Their  Yesterdays.    W^right.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

5.  A    Man    in   the   Open.      Pocock.      (Bobl»s- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

6.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

Nox-FicTioy 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stnkes.)  $175. 

2.  The  Montessori  System.     Smith.  (Harper.) 

60  cents. 

3.  China's    New    Day.      Headland.      (Revell.) 

50  cents. 

4.  Christian  Faith  in  the  Age  of  Science.    Ric?. 

(l>oran.)    50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Bunnikins-Bunny     and     the     Moon     Kmg. 

Davidson.    (Little.  Brown.)    50  cents. 

2.  My  Robin.     Burnett.  (Stokes.)  50  cents. 

3.  Northern  Trails.     Long.    (Ginn.)  $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.     Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The    Guests    of    Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday.   Page.)   $1.35. 

3.  Mv   Ladv's  Garter.     Futrelle.    (Rand,   Mc- 

Nally.)'$i.35. 

4.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.   (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  Maggie  Pepper.    Klein.  (Fly.)  $1.25. 

6.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.   (Bolbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  Why  Worry.    Walton.  (Lippincott.)  $i.OD. 


2.  Every  woman.     Browne.  (Fly.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Pigeon.    Galsworthy.  (Scribner.)  60c. 

4.  Human  Efficier.cy.  Dresser.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.    (Hough- 

ton   Mifflin.)   $1.00. 

2.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.25. 

3.  t^ie   Glittering   Festival.     Harrison.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.25. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Sup;.ly.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The   Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.40. 

3.  The  White  Shield.    Reed.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

4.  Charge   It.     Bacheller.    (Harper.)   $i.co. 

5.  The  Bride's  Hero.    Revere.  (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

6.  A  Romance  of  Biliy-Gaat  Hill.    Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)   $1.25. 

No  N- Fiction 

1.  Kipling's  Poems.    (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  luigland  and  the  English,     Collier.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  75  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Diddio<   Dumps  and   Tot.     Pyrnelle.    (H.r- 

per.)    (x)  cents. 

2.  Uncle  Remus.     Harri.s.  (Applcton.)  $200, 

3.  Mary  Ware  in    Texas.     Johnston.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

OMAHA,   NEB. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.     Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  Office?  666.     McHugh.    (Fly.)    $1.25. 

3.  In  the  Hollow  (^f  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd.  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  Mv  Lady's   (iarter.     Futrelle.    (Rand,    Mc- 

Nally.)   $1.35. 

5.  The   Red    L<'me.     Day.    (Harper.)    $1.35. 

6.  Captain    Martha    Mary.      Abbott.    (Century 

Co.)    $1.00. 

Non-Fktion 

1.  Rhymes    of    Childhood.      Riley.       (Bob')s- 

Merrill.)    $1.25. 

2.  The      .Montessori       Method.        ^^ontesso^i. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

Azalea.     Peattie.    (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 

Bunty    Prescott.      Phillips.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 
ton.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Chronicles  of'*Avonlca.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.25. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,   Page.)   $1.35. 

2.  The   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  Where  There's  a  W^ill.     Rinehart.   (Bulbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.30. 

4.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

5.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The  White  Shield.    Reed.   (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fktion 
I.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $175. 
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The   Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

The  Yosemite.     Muir.  (Century  Co.)  $2.40. 

Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 
(Donbleday,  Page.)  $2.50. 
Juveniles 

Our  Boy  Scouts  in  Camp.     Houston.  (Mc- 
Kay.) $1.00. 

Lulu,     Alice    and    Jimmie     Wibblewobble. 
Garis.   (Fenno.)   75  cents. 

Blue    Bonnet's    Ranch    Party.     Jacobs   and 
Read.   (Page.)  $1.50. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Fiction 
A   Man   in   the   Open.     Pocock.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $i:35- 
Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

The  Streets  of  Ascalon.    Chambers.  (Apple- 
ton.)  $1.40. 

Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)   $1.30. 

Officer  666.    Currie.  (Fly.)  $1.25. 

The  Street   Called   Straight     Anon.    (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

Mind-Power.     Atkinson.    (Fenno.)   $i.co. 

The  New  Pacific.    Bancroft.  (Bancroft  Co.) 
$2.00. 

Pennsylvania      Business     Law.        Sulliv:»n. 
(Winston.)   $4.00. 

The  State.     Wilson.    (Heath.)   $2.co. 

Juveniles 

Quarterback  Reckless.     Williams.    (Apple- 
ton.)    $1.25. 

Change    Signals!      Barbour.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
The  Likable  Chap.     Davenport.  (Sturgis  & 
Walton.)  $1.20. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Fiction 
Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.   (BoUbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 
The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 
The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (Scrib- 

ncr.)   $1.30. 
The     Mountain     Girl.       Krskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 
The  Red  Lane.     Day.   (Harper.)   $1.35. 
The   Way   of   an    Ragle.     Dell.    (Putmnn.) 

$1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
The    Promised    Land.      Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $1.75. 
The      Montessori      Method.        Montcssori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

PORTf.AXD,  MF. 
Fiction 
The  Red  Lane.     Day.    (Harper.)   $1.35. 
Their  Yesterdays.     Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$r.3o. 
The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scr.b- 

ner.)   $1.30. 
The   Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bubbs- 

Mcrrill.)  $1.00. 
The    W'ind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Pago.)  $1.35. 
Charge  It.     Bacheller.    (Harper.)   $1.00. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 
Fiction 

1.  Officer  666.     Currie   and   McHugh.    (Fly.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.  Chambers.  (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.40. 

3.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.30. 

5.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

6.  The  Plunderer.     Nonon.   (Watt.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

2.  The  Oregon   System.     Eaton.    (McClurg.) 

$1.00. 

3.  The  American  Government.    Haskins.  (Lip- 

pincott.)   $1.00. 

4.  The  Guardians  of  the  Columbia.    Williams. 

(Gill.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Sky  Island.  Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Littlest  Fairy.     Webb.  (Dodge.)  $1.50. 

3.  Punky  Dunks.   (Volland.)  $i.co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Red  Lane.     Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

2.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.  (^Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

4.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

5.  The  Court  of  St.  Simon.   Partridge.  (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.30. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The   Promised    Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

2.  The  Beginner  in  Poultry.    Valentine.  (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)    $1.75. 

4.  A  New  Book  of  Cookery.    Farmer.  (Little, 

Brown.)     $i.(.)0. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

4.  Martha-by-the-Day.  Lippman.  (Holt.)  $1.00. 

5.  Over  the  Pass.     Palmer.   (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Reason  Why.    Glyn.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.35. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$r.30. 

3.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  My   Lady's  Garter.     Futrelle.    (Rand,  Mc- 

Nally.)  $1.35. 
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5.  Blue  Anchor  Inn.    Morris.  (Pcnn  Pub.  Co.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $1.75. 

2.  The     Montessori  '  Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)    $1.75. 

3.  Majority  Rule  and  the  Judiciary.     Ransom. 

(Scribncr.)  60  cents. 

4.  Changing  America.      Ross.    (Century   Co.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Alma  of  Hadley  Hall.   Breitenbach.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Boy    Scout   Manual.      (Doubleday,    Page.) 

25  cents. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Hiifvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

4.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

5.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scr.b- 

ner.)   $1.30. 

6.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.  (D  xld,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Boy  Scout  Scries. .  Payson.  (Hurst.)  50  cents. 

2.  Tom   Swift    S'jries.     Appleton.    ((jrosset  & 

Dunlap.)  40  cents. 

3.  Series  for  Girls.     Meade.   (Grosset  &  Dun- 

lap.)    50  cents. 

4.  Dreadnought  Boys'  Series.  Lawton.  (Hurst.) 

50  cents. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 
•    I.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.    ( Bv)bbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.30. 

2.  The   Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)   $1.35. 

3.  The    Melting    of    Molly.      Davies.    (Bubbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Poiter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The   Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bo.shcr.    (Har- 

per.)   $I.CX). 

6.  Miss  Minerva  and  William  Green  Hill.    Cal- 

houn.  (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 
NoN- Fiction 

1.  The  Blue  Bird.   Maeterlinck.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Plays.     Striiidberg.   (Luce.)  $1.50. 

3.  Creative  Evolution.     BergsotL  (H.  It.)  $2.50. 

4.  The  New  Democracy.     Weyl.  (Macmillan.) 

$2.(X). 

ST.   PAUL.  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The    Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  Mother.  Norris.  (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 


4.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

5.  Tante.  Seclgwick.   (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $1.75. 

3.  The    Loss    of    the    S.S.    Titanic.      Beesley. 

(Houghton   Mifflin.)   $1.20. 

4.  Changing  America.     Ross.     (Century  Co.) 

^^•^'  Juveniles 

1.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)   $1.25. 

2.  On  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux.  Lange.  (Lcthrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 

3.  Wonder  Workers.    W^ade.  (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.00. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Fiction 
r.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 
(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

2.  The  Streets  of  A.scalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.40. 

3.  The    Melting  of   Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.00. 

4.  Th«   Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day.  Page.)   $1.35. 

5.  In  the  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.    McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead.)   $1.30. 

6.  Between   Two   Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

^  "*  ■  Non-Fiction 

1.  Women's  Eyes.     Ryder.  (Robertson.)  $i.(X). 

2.  Footprints  of  the  Padres.    Stoddard.   (Rob- 

ertson.) $2.00. 

3.  Luther  Burbank.  Jordan.  (Robertson.)  $i.75i 

4.  The  New  Democracy.     Weyl.  (Macmillan.) 

$2.00.  '     , 

^  Juveniles 

1.  Little    Women.     Alcott.      (Little,    Brown.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Two  Years  Bef<^re  the  Mast.  Dana.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Plunderer.     Norton.   (Watt.)  $1.25. 

2.  The   Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.)   $1.40. 

3.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.   (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35. 

5.  The  .Melting  of  Iklolly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

.Merrill.)   $1.00. 

6.  :\  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised   I^and.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  Rhymes  of  the  Firing  Line.    Runyon.  (Fitz- 

(ierald.)  $1.00. 

3.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

4.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 
I.  Sky    Island.      Bauni.    (Reilly    &    Britton.) 
.  $1.25. 
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2.  Boy  Scouts'   Manual.     Seton.    (Doublcday, 

Page.)  50  cents. 

3.  An  Army  Boy  in  Pekin.    Kilbourne.  (Penn 


Pub.  Co.) 
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SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Fiction 
Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 
The  Street  Gilled  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 
per.)   $1.35. 
The  Plunderer.     Norton.  (Watt.)  $1.25. 
Blue  Anchor  Inn.    Morris.  (Penn  Pub  Co.) 

$1.25. 
The  Red  Lane.    Day.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 
The  Just  and  the  Unjust.     Kester.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

TOLEDO,  OTHO 
Fiction 
Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supjly.) 

$1.30. 

Where  There's  a  Will.  Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)"  $1.30. 

The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.  Smith.  (Scrib- 
ner.)  $1.30. 

The  Harvester.  Stratton- Porter.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

The  Streets  of  Ascalon.  Chambers.  (Ap- 
pleton.)  $1.40. 

The  Sign  at  Six.  White.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1  ''" 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Fiction 

The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  (Har- 
per.) $1.50. 

Tante.   Sedgwick.    (Briggs.)    $1.25. 

The  Turnstile.     Mason.   (Copp.)   $1.25. 

The  Mountain  Girl.  Erskine.  (McClelland 
&  Goodchild.)  $1.25. 

The  Moneymoon.     F'arnol.  .(Briggs.)  $1.25. 

The  Guests  of  Hercules.  Williamson. 
(Musson.)  $1.25. 

WACO,    TEX. 
Fktion 

The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 
$1.30. 

The  Price  She  Paid.  Phillips.  (Appleton.) 
$1.30. 

The  Harvester.  Stratton-Porter.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Officer  666.     Currie.    (Fly.)   $1.25. 

The  Streets  of  Ascalon.  Cliambers.  (Ap- 
pleton.) $1.40. 

Non-Fiction 

Brann  the  Iconoclast.  (Herz  Bros.)  $3.00. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fiction 
Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

Blue  Anchor  Inn.  Morris.  (Penn  Pub.  Co.) 
$1.25. 

The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.  Smith.  (Scrib- 
ner.)  $1.30. 

Caviare.      Richards.     (Houghton     Mifflin.) 

$i..30. 
The  Red  Lane.    Day.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 


Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Carpenter.    White.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

3.  The    Promised    Land..     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1  75. 

4.  China's    New    Day.      Headland.      (Central 

Committee  of  United  Study  of  Missions.) 
50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Kiddy  Rhymes.     Hays.  (Jacobs.)  $1.25. 

2.  The    Secret   Garden.      Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.35^ 

3.  Bed-Time  Stories.    Garis.  (Fenno.)  75  cents. 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  Thoir  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30.  , 

2.  The  Moth.     Orcutt.  (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  Caviare.      Richards.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pletnu.)  $1.40. 

5.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

6.  /\  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.  (Cen- 

tury  Co.)   $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,   Page.)    $2.50. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.      Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  The    Loss    of    the    S.S.    Titanic.      Beesley. 

(Houghton   Mifflin.)   $1.20. 

4.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Rover    Boys    in    the    Air.      Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

2.  Tom   Swift   Scries.     Appleton.    (Grosset  & 

Dunlap.)   40  cents. 

3.  Peter    Ral)bit    Series.      Potter.      (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

From    the    above    list    the    six    best-selling 
books    (fiction)   are  selected  according  to  the 
following  system : 
A  book  standing  ist    on  any  list  receives     10 

tt     ti        tt        ^J     (<     <i     «        tt  Q 
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t<     <t        •<        "fl-i    "     "     "        **  C 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 
According    to    the    foregoing    lists,    the    six 
books    (fiction)    which   have  sold   best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

points 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Sup- 

f)ly.)    $1.30 328 

2.  The    Arm-chair    at    the    Inn.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.30 169 

3.  The     Street    Called    Straight.      Anon. 

(Harper.)   $1.35    168 

4.  Whore     There's     a     Will.       Rinehart. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.30 121 

5.  The        Harvester.         Stratton  -  Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35  112 

6.  The      Melting     of     Molly.       Daviess. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.00 92 
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Cfjronirie  anb  Comment 


Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill. 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 
And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will. 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart, 
Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize. 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can ; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young  t 

( Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays) 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days: 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then : 
Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said. 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men! 

My  song,  save  this,  is  liitie  worth; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside. 
And    wish    you    health,    and    love,    and 
mirth, 

.\s  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-fide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  stiJl^ 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 

An  unfamiliar  Dumas  story.  The 
great   Alexandre   was   silling  at   dinner 

with  some  friends.  They 
Sophie's  1)ad    just    complimented 

Orthography        him  iipnn  the  excellence 

of  lii<  kitchen.  ■■Vc^." 
he  said  reflcclively.  "I  have  a  cnok  whn 
is  a  wonder.  Her  name  is  Sophie.  And 
do  you  know,  she  has  achieved  a  miracle 
in  orthography.  She  writes  her  first 
name  without  employing  a  single  letter 
that  belongs  to  it."     "But  it  isn't  pos- 


sible."   "Absolutely  true,  I  give  you  my 
word.    She  writes  it  Caufy!" 

Mr,  William  Dana  Orcutt  belongs  to 
a  club  most  of   whose  members   spend 

their  leisure  in  motoring.  ■ 
The  Leaser  Mr.     Orcutt     not     only 

EvU  writes    novels,    but    for 

eight  hours  every  day 
manages  a  big  business  enterprise.  One 
evening  after  dinner  at  the  club  the  talk 
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was  on  the  usual  topic  of  motoring.  One 
member  turned  to  the  author  inquiringly. 
"Why  don't  you  go  in  for  automobiling  ? 
Don't  you  like  it?"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the 
author,  "I  like  it,  but  you  see  I  use  my 
leisure  in  another  way.  If  I  motored  I 
couldn't  write  novels."  An  evening  a 
week  later  Mr.  Orciitt,  on  entering  the 
club,  paused  a  moment  before  the  bulletin 
board.  Posteci  conspicuously  on  the 
board  was  a  subscription  list  to  buy  him 
an  automobile. 


Two  or  three  years  ago  it 
Montgomery  with  her  books  aljout  a  cer- 
tain   entertaining    Anne 
Cross  whowas  associated  at  dif- 

Reference  ferent  times  with  places 

known  as  A  von  lea  and 
Green  Gables  who  was  causing  us  some 
little  minor  troubles  for  which  she  her- 
self was  in  no  way  responsible.  Now 
again  we  are  confronted  with  troubles  of 
exactly  the  same  kind,  and  this  time  the 
innocent  offender  happens  to  be  Miss 
Jean  Webster,  wlio  won  merited  atten- 
tion bv  Just  Pally,  and  whose  latest  book 


is  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Xot  to  hark  back 
to  the  earlier  experiences,  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  the  complications  of  the 
present.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  we  re- 
ceived the  following  communication 
from  the  vice-president  of  the  very  dig- 
nified house  which  is  publishing  Miss 
Webster's  stones. 

May  we  ask  yoii  to  request  the  person  in 
charge  of  c!assiti cations  to  keep  a  lookout  for 
Daddy-Loug-Legs,  by  Jean  Webster,  especially 
10  ,^ee  that  it  is  not  classified  under  the  ju- 
veniles, either  best  sellers  or  otherwise.  It  was 
classified  in  the  Sunday  Times  with  the  jn- 
veniies,  and  as  the  hero  is  a  man  of  forty,  and 
as  it  is  a  love  story,  the  heroine  a  girl  in  col- 
lege, it  is  hardly  the  proper  place  to  put  it. 
We  woidd  much  prefer  to  have  il  left  out  en- 
tirely of  any  lists  of  best  sellers  rather  lh:in  to 
see  it  among  the  juveniles. 

Now  we  hasten  to  concede  the  complete 
justice  of  this  protest  and  of  those  other 
earlier  protests  when  it  was  a  matter  of 
Miss  Montgomery's  books.  But  as  we 
have  pointed  out  in  our  replies,  we  are 
quite  powerless  to  change  in  any  way  any 
of  the  reports  which  come  to  us  from  the 
various  cities  throughout  the  country, 
and  which  are  printed  at  length  in  the 
Book  Mart  in  the  closing  pages  of  every 
issue  of  the  magazine.  While  we  fear 
that  possibly  there  may  have  been  indi- 
vidual cases  where  lists  have  been  sent  in 
not  absolutely  in  accordance  with  merit, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  the 
bulk  these  lists  are  honest  and  accurate, 
and  give  a  very  reliable  indication  of  the 
general  demand  for  books  by  American 
readers.  Certainly  the  last  thing  that  we 
could  afford  to  do  would  be  to  make  edi- 
torial changes  which  might  have  the  re- 
sult of  substituting  one  book  for  another 
in  the  eventual  summing  up  of  the  "six 
best  selling  books."  To  confine  ourselves 
to  Miss  Webster's  Daddy-Long-Legs. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration  suppose  that 
the  returns  from  some  city  gave  six 
other  books  as  the  "best  sellers"  under 
the  fiction  department,  and  indicated  that 
Daddv-Loiig-Lcgs  was  the  leading  so- 
called  juvenile.  There  is  the  predica- 
ment. Without  inviting  immediate  and 
justified  criticism,  we  could  not  drop  any 
of  the  six  books  in  the  original  list  and 
substitute  Miss  Webster's  story  no  mat- 
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ter  how  strong  our  own  convictions  that 
it  deserved  a  prominent  place  in  the  list. 
We  intend  this  explanation  not  only  for 
Miss  Webster,  Miss  Montgomery  and 
their  publishers,  but  also  beg  to  call  It  to 
the  attention  of  our  friends  throughout 
the  country  who  are  supplying  lists, 

Jennette    Lee,     the    author    of     Afr. 
Achilles,  was  born  in  Xew  England  and 
has   spent    most   of    her 
Jennette  life  there.     But  she  was 

L«e  for  three  years  in   Chi- 

cago, where  the  scene  of 
Mr,  Achilles  is  laid.  The  character  of 
Achilles  was  suggested  to  her  by  a  story 
she  heard  Jane  Addams  tell  of  a  Greek 
who  camo  to  Chicago  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  past  and  looking  forward  to  telling 
the  Americans  of  the  ruins  and  temples 
and  gods  of  Greece;  they  would  of 
course  be  eager  to  hear  about  them,  since 
they  had  no  ruins  or  beautiful  things  of 
their  own  !  The  story  took  shape  as  she 
hstened,  and  when  she  went  home  she 
jotted  down  the  notes  of  it  substantially 
as  she  has  written  it  in  Mr.  Achilles. 
But  she  did  not  actually  write  anything 
on  it  until  .1  year  or  two  later,  and  even 
then  it  grew  a  few  chapters  at  a  time. 
The  first  part  of  it  was  published  as  it 
was  finished,  in  Harper's  Magaciiie,  an<l 
later  chapters  in  The  Outlook  last  sum- 
mer. Many  letters  have  come  to  Mrs. 
Lee  from  readers  of  these  magazines,  of 
pleasure  in  Mr.  Achilles  and  in  little 
Betty.  The  child's  character  had  no 
prototype  in  Miss  Addams's  story.  But 
she  .seemed  a  natural  counterpart  of  the 
Greek. 

There  are  several  child  characters  in 
Mrs.  Lee's  work;  the  first  story  that  she 
wrote  was  of  a  child,  her  first  three 
books  all  had  children's  characters  in 
them,  and  one  of  her  best-known  short 
stories.  'W  \'illage  Child,"  is  a  village  full 
of  children.  "The  A"illage  Child"  was  one 
of  three  stories  accepted  in  the  Collier 
short-story  competition  a  few  years  ago. 
Twelve  thousand  short  stories  were  sub- 
mitted in  the  competition.  Out  of  the 
twelve  thousand  Collier  accepted  sixty 
for  publication,  and  of  the  sixty  selected, 
three  were  written  by  Mrs.  Lee.     Mrs. 


Lee's  time  is  divided  into  parts  according 
to  the  days  of  the  week.  Mondays.  Tues- 
days and  Wednesdays  she  writes  on 
some  short  story  or  book  or  play;  and 
on  Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
she  teaches  a  short  time  each  morning 
at  Smith  College,  where  she  has  the  posi- 
tion of  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature.  On  the  days  that  she 
teaches  she  does  no  writing  of  any  kind, 
and  on  the  days  of  writing  she  forgets 
the  college. 


A  reviewer  for  the  A'ctc  York  Times 
accuses  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  of  "deliber- 
ate  insincerity   or   inex- 
Mr.  Arnold  cusable     ignorance"    he- 

Bennett's  Sin  cause  in  his  book  on  the 
United  States,  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  Mr.  Bennett 
says  he  found  no  trace  of  the  proverbial 
American  "rush"'  at  any  time  during  his' 
recent  visit.  He  ought,  says  the  re- 
viewer, to  have  tried  strap-hanging,  and 
"it  seems  he  did  not  try  it,"  Therefore 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  he  was 
dishonest  or  culpably  negligent,  "for  it 
is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face 
that  the  'rush'  of  N'ew  York  is  some- 
thing no  honest  visitor  to  our  shores  can 
afford  not  to  see,  or  even  pretend  not  to 
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see."  Furthermore  he  finds  in  this  and 
in  other  matters  signs  of  a  deplorable 
snobbishness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bennett. 
This  seems  unaccountably  high  dudgeon 
even  supposing  Mr,  Bennett  guilty  of 
the  crime.  But  was  he  guilty?  It  is  a 
small  matter,  but  while  about  it  one  may 
as  well  be  exact.  In  the  first  place  Mr. 
Bennett  seems  to  be  pretty  well  aware  of 
the  sort  of  "rush"  to  which  the  reviewer 
refers,  that  is,  the  homeward  scramble 
of  New  Yorkers  in  the  afternoon,  in  his 
description  on  p.  172  of  the  young  wife 
who  is  forced  to  fight  every  time  she 
takes  a  street  car,  and  on  p.  173  of  the 
young  husband,  worn-out  and  nervous, 
"aSter  his  own  personal  dose  of  street- 
car." Nor  does  he  seem  altogether  igno- 
rant of  strap-hanging  when  he  speaks  on 
p.  114  of  a  Boston  host  who  took  him 
on  a  car  journey  to  Cambridge  "as  a 
sort  of  robustious  outing"  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Brookline — reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest  suburb  in  the  world — strap-hanging 
and  buffeted  and  flung  about  on  the  way  home 


"your  united  states" 


from  church,  in  surface  cars  which  really  did 
carry  inadequacy  and  brutality  to  excess. 
If  he  studied  the  phenomenon  at  close 
range  in  Boston  instead  of  New  York 
it  is  proof  rather  of  his  good  sense  or 
good  fortune. 

Says  the  irate  reviewer: 
Even  supposing  a  lavish  American  hospitality 
has  so  contrived  it  that  the  guest  of  the 
republic  has  been  spirited  about  in  limousines 
with  only  occasional  lapses  into  taxicabs,  it 
remains  true  that  the  New  Yorker  about  his 
daily  business— except  for  a  quite  inconsider- 
able number  of  him — does  not  travtl  so, 
unless  perhaps  he  chances  to  be  showing 
somebody  from  the  Five  Towns  a  time.  .  .  . 
It  was  even  his  duty  as  a  conscientious  realist 
and  first  impressionist  to  try  strap-hanging, 
and  strap-hanging  at  the  rush  hour. 
What  would  this  merciless  person  have? 
Surely  an  honest  "first  impressionist" 
need  not  receive  the  impression  on  his 
own  back  or  ribs.  No  humane  reader 
will  regret  that  Mr.  Bennett's  impres- 
sions of  our  street-car  crowding  were 
not  indented  on  his  bodily  frame. 

In  the  second  place,  the  "rush"  which 
Mr.  Bennett  did  not  find  commensurate 
with  his  expectations  had  nothing  to  do 
with  strap-hanging,  as  appears  from  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  on  page  35,  He 
had  expected  for  some  reason  "an  over- 
whelming violence  of  traffic  and  move- 
ment" in  the  business  quarters  of  New 
York,  and  a  reckless  crowd  "going  fu- 
riously upon  its  financial  ways"  and  a 
fearful  racket  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  he  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
these  vivacities  were  equalled  if  not  stir- 
passed  in  certain  capitals  of  Europe.  He 
is  not  the  first  visitor  to  remark  the  com- 
parative slowness  of  the  American 
"rush"  in  certain  respects.  A  year  or 
so  ago  another  Englishman  was  making 
the  same  complaint  and  presented  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  a  really  formidable  bill 
of  particulars. 

But  supposing  Mr.  Bennett  had  been 
altogether   in   the   wrong,   how   account 
for  the  reviewer's  indig- 
The  Chollop        nation?     Why    does    he 
Tradition  care?    And  why,  on  the 

other  hand,  does  he  cor- 
respondingly    rejoice    when     something 
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American  exceeds  Mr,  Bennett's  expec- 
tations ? 

Every  true  American,  whether  his  birthplace 
be  Kieff  or  Omaha,  must  glow  with  honest 
pride  ai  the  praise  which  is  bestowed  upon 
Fifth  Avenue, 

Here,  once  more,  we  have  that  mysteri- 
ous attitude  of  American  reviewers  to- 
ward the  visiting  impressionist  on  which 
we  have  so  often  pondered  in  these  col- 
umns. Seldom  do  we  find  these  quaint 
survivals  of  our  early  provincial  anxie- 
ties, save  in  the  pages  of  the  newspaper 


reviews.  Even  there  they  are  growing 
rarer.  The  true  American  glowing  with 
pride  or  paling  with  wrath  at  what  any 
scurrying  British  novelist  says  about 
Fifth  -Avenue  would,  we  believe,  be  very 
hard  to  find.  But  there  arc  reviewers 
who  still  think  that  he  is  numerous — re- 
viewers who  stil!  live  in  the  Hannibal 
Chollop  tradition  that  the  "country,  sir, 
must  be  cracked  up"  and  who  would 
vindicate  America  against  the  impres- 
sions even  of  a  balloonist  who  admitted 
that  he  had  never  once  touched  ea«h. 
Why  should  the  stationary  reviewer  de- 


1,  PBINCRTON,  : 


"and  after  the  inn  and  the  club  i  was  conducted  into  a  ti 
the  largest  and  most  fhee  hospitalitv  was  being  practised  upon  a  footing  of  uxi 
intimacy.    you  ate  standinc;  you  ate  sitting;  you  ate  walking  the  length  ( 

LONG  table:  VOU  ate  at  one  SMALL  TABLE.  AND  THEN  YOU  ATE  AT  ANOTHER.  YOU  ' 
ANYTHING  TO  SAY.  YOU  JUST  SMILED  INCLUSIVELY.  YOU  KNEW  SC.^RCELY  ANYBODY'S 
THAT   FAR-AWAY    LOOK    IN    YOUR   EYE,    IMPOSSIB 


'  TO  EAT  ALL  THE  THREE  SEPAR.'*TF 
SErOND  HELPINGS  THAT  WERE  INSTANTLY  THRUST  UPON  YOU  !  THE  CHATTER  AND  THE  GOOD- 
NATURE WERE  ENORMOl'S.  THIS  HOME  WAS  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY AT  ITS  BEST,  FRATERNITY  WAS  ABROAD;  KINDLINESS  WAS  ABROAD:  AND  THEREFORE  JOV, 
WHATEVER    ELSE    WAS    TAUGHT    AT    THE    UNIVERSITY,    THESE     WERE    ' 

^SKED    ME    WHAT    AMERICAN    CIVILISATION    I 

R   THINGS    IT    HAS    ACHIEVED  THIS    HOUR    IN 
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mand  that  the  impressions  of  each  new 
bewildered,  flying  novelist  be  identical 
with  his  own?  No  man  standing  at  the 
foot  of  a  stairway  has  the  same  impres- 
sion of  it  as  the  man  who  is  rolling  down. 
This  truth  is  elementary,  yet  seems  to 
be  quite  unknown  to  those  who  rebuke 


so  solemnly  the  necessarily  haphazard 
remarks  of  our  whirling  international 
impressionists.  If  Mr.  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton, for  example,  were  to  spend  four 
days  amongst  us,  leaping  and  dancing 
and  praising  God,  and  then  in  the  next 
four  days  to  produce  the  inevitable  vol- 
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lime,  the  result  would  no  doubt  be  de- 
lightful and  most  people  would  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  game.  But  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  quite  sure:  A  dozen 
serious  American  reviewers  would  im- 
mediately announce  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
had  misjudged  the  United  States  in  sev- 
eral important  particulars. 


About  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  S.  S.  Mc- 
Clure  conceived  the  idea  of  a  series  of 

"Real  Conversations"  be- 
Robert  Barr  and  tween  persons  of  inter- 
Conan  Doyle        esting  achievement,  and 

one  of  these  conversa- 
tions was  a  dialogue  between  Conan 
Doyle  and  Robert  Barr.  recorded  by  the 
latter.  Mr.  Barr  died  last  month,  and 
Conan  Doyle  i.'^  a  somewhat  sedate 
Knight  conic  to  three  and  fifty  years.  But 
twenty  years  ago,  or  to  be  more  exact, 
eighteen,  Robert  Barr  was  in  the  full 
swing  of  his  achievements,  a  conspicu- 


1  H.  ALLEN.  DH.  Allen's  "m 
lanthbopy"  is  reviewed  elsewhi 
s  issue 


ous  figure  among  the  clever  story-tellers 
of  the  day;  while  Conan  Doyle,  after 
years  of  unremimerative  struggle,  both 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  medical  practitioner, 
had  found  his  "Open  Sesame"  in  the 
creation  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  was 
becoming  a  prominent  literary  light  in 
England  and  in  this  country.  This  "Real 
Conversation"  was  genuine,  because  the 
men  talked  shop.  As  it  was  desipneii 
for  publication  in  an  American  magazine 
it  was  naturally  exceedingly  polite  to 
Americans,  but  for  all  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  seriously  the  sincerity 
of  the  talkers.  Mr.  Barr  had  a  charac- 
teristic fling  at  the  other  conversations 
in  the  series  by  pointing  out  that  in  them 
everybody  had  agreed  with  everybody 
else,  whereas,  as  a  mater  nf  fact,  no  lit- 
erary man  ever  agrees  with  any  other 
literary  man.  lie  sometimes  pretends  to 
like  the  books  another  fellow  has  writ- 
ten, but  that  is  all  humbug.  He  doesn't 
in  his  heart:  he  knows  he  could  have 
done  them  lietter  himself. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Doyle  chose  em- 
phatically to  disagree.  His  argument 
was  that  a  fellow-author  knows  the  dif- 
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ficulties  to  overcome;  appreciates  the  ef- 
fect aimed  at;  his  criticism,  even  if  se- 
vere, would  be  necessarily  helpful  and 
intelligent.  Then  the  two  turned  to  an 
amiable  discussion  of  the  writers  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Barr  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Howells,  who  had  no  English  axe  to 
grind,  considered  literature  in  England 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  maintaining 
that  authors  no  longer  understood  even 
the  rudiments  of  their  business.  But 
Doyle  did  not  concur  in  this  view.  To 
his  mind  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  men 
and  women  who  had  made  a  deep  mark. 

Barr.  "A  dozen!  You  always  were  a  gen- 
erous man.  Doyle.  Who  are  the  talented 
twelve,  so  that  I  may  cable  to  Howells?" 

DovLE.  "There  are  more  than  a  dozen — 
Barrie,  Kipling,  Mrs.  Olive  Schreiner,  Sarah 
Grand,  Miss  Harraden,  Gilbert  Parker,  Quiller- 
Couch,  Hall  Caine,  Stevenson,  Stanley  Wey- 
man,  .Anthony  Hope,  Crockett,  Rider  Haggard, 
Jerome,  Zangwill,  Clark  Russell,  George 
Moore — many  of  them  under  thirty  and  few 
of  ihem  much  over  it.  There  are  others,  of 
course.      These    names   just    happen    to   occur 


Bakr.  "You  think  a  man  improves  up  to 
fifty?" 

DoVLE.  "Certainly,  if  he  keeps  out  ot  a 
groove  and  refuses  to  do  his  work  in  a  me- 
chanical way.  Why,  many  of  the  greatest 
writers  in  our  fiction  did  not  trtgin  until  after 
forty.  Thackeray  was  about  forty.  Scott  was 
past  forty.  Charles  Reade  and  George  Eliot 
were  as  much.  Richardson  was  fifty.  To 
draw  life,  one  must  know  it." 

Barr,  "My  experience  is  that  when  a  man 
is  fifty  he  knows  he  will  improve  until  he  is 
sixty,  and  when  he  is  sixty  he  feels  that  im- 
provement will  keep  right  on  until  he  is 
seventy;  whereas,  when  he  is  twenty  he  thinks 
that  perhaps  he  will  know  more  when  he  is 
thirty,  but  is  not  sure.  Man  is  an  amusing 
animal.  Now  I  would  like  an  American  dozen, 
if  you  don't  mind." 

DovLE.  "I  have  not  read  a  book  for  a  long 
time  that  has  stirred  me  as  much  as  Miss 
Wilkins's  Pembroke.  I  think  she  is  a  very 
great  writer.  It  is  always  risky  to  call  a  recent 
book  a  classic,  but  this  one  really  seems  to  me 
to  have  every  characteristic  of  one." 

Barr.     "Well?" 

DovLE.     "Well !" 
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Bahr.  "That  is  only  one.  Don't  you  read 
American  fiction?" 

Doyle.  "Not  as  much  as  I  should  wish,  but 
what  I  have  read  has,  I  hope,  been  fairly  rep- 
resentative. I  know  Cable's  work  and  Eugene 
Field's  and  Hamlin  Garland's  and  Edgar 
Fawcett's  and  Richard  Harding  Davis's.  I 
think  Harold  Frederic's  In  the  Valley  is  one 
of  the  best  of  recent  historical  romances.  The 
danger  for  American  fiction  is,  I  think,  that 
it  should  run  in  many  brooks  instead  of  one 
broad  stream.  There  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
accentuate  local  peculiarities ;  differences,  after 
all,  are  very  superficial  things,  and  good  old 
human  nature  is  always  there  undci'  a  coat  of 
varnish.  When  one  hears  of  a  literature  of 
the  West  or  of  the  South,  it  sounds  aggres- 
sively sectional." 

Barr.  "Sectional?  If  it  comes  to  that,  who 
could  be  more  sectional  than  Hardy  or  Barrie 
— the  one  giving  us  the  literature  of  a  county 
and  the  other  of  a  village?  You  know  that 
a  person  in  a  neighbouring  village  said  of 
Barrie,  that  he  was  *no  sae  bad  fur  a  Kerri- 
muer  man.'  When  you  speak  of  a  section  in 
America,  you  must  not  forget  it  may  be  a  bit 
of  land  as  big  as  France." 

Doyle.  "Barrie  and  Hardy  have  gained  suc- 
cess by  showing  how  the  Scotch  or  Wessex 
peasant  shares  our  common  human  nature,  not 
by  accentuating  the  points  in  which  they  differ 
from  us." 

Barr.  "Well,  I  think  Howells  is  demolished. 
What  do  you  think  of  him  and  of  James?" 

Doyle.  "James,  I  think,  has  had  a  great 
and  permanent  influence  upon  fiction.  His 
beautiful,  clear-cut  style  and  his  artistic 
restraint  must  affect  every  one  who  reads 
him.  I'm  sure  his  'Portrait  of  a  Lady* 
was  an  education  to  me,  t4iough  one  has 
not  always  the  wit  to  profit  by  one's  edu- 
cation." 

Barr.  "Yes ;  James  is  a  writer  of  whom  you 
English  people*  ought  to  be  proud.  I  wish 
we  had  an  American  like  him.  Still,  thank 
goodness,  we  have  our  William  Dean  Howells. 
I  love  Howells  so  much  that  I  feel  sure  you 
must  have  something  to  say  against  him ; 
what  is  it?" 

Doyle.  "I  admire  his  honest,  earnest  work, 
but  I  do  not  admire  his  attitude  toward  all 
writers  and  critics  who  happen  to  differ  from 
his  school.  One  can  like  Valdes  and  Bourget 
and  Miss  Austen  without  throwing  stones  at 
Scott  or  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  all." 


Scarcely  had  been  launched  the  inquiry 
in  the  November  number  of  The  Book- 
man  concerning   South- 
Some  Southern     ern  literary  shrines,  than 
Shrines  the  answer  came  in  the 

shape  of  a  little  book  by 
La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett  entitled  Lit- 
erary  Hearthstones  of  Dixie.  Mrs. 
Pickett  is  the  widow  of  the  famous  Con- 
federate General  Pickett  of  "Pickett's 
charge"  at  Gettysburg  and  is  the  author 
of  an  earlier  volume  called  Pickett  and 
His  Men.  Patriotic  sentiment  and  hal- 
lowed associations  therefore  ensure  the 
present  book  being  a  fairly  full  and  re- 
liable record  of  literary  shrines  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Some  of 
these  may  indeed  aspire  to  a  wider  na- 
tional recognition,  as,  for  example,  Poe'si 
room  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Number  13,  West  Range,  which  will 
rank  with  Number  28,  South  Barracks, 
West  Point,  as  a  place  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  poet.  In  Richmond  it- 
self memorials  of  Poe  seem  to  be  few, 
since  most  of  the  buildings  associated 
with  his  residence  there  are  apparently 
no  longer  standing.  Mrs.  Pickett  de- 
molishes the  legend  of  Mr.  Allan's 
"stately  mansion"  in  which  Poe  was  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  his  youth,  and  re- 
duces this  domicile  to  the  second  story 
of  a  tobacconist's  establishment.  The 
most  important  literary  centre  which 
Mrs.  Pickett  mentions  is  Charleston, 
which,  before  the  war,  was  ambitious  to 
become  the  literary  capital  of  the  South 
— a  southern  Boston,  in  short.  There 
dwelt  William  Gilmore  Sims  and  his 
young  friends  and  disciples,  Paul  Ham- 
ilton Hayne  and  Henry  Timrod.  Hayne's 
historic  home  was,  however,  destroyed 
in  the  bombardment  of  Charleston,  and 
his  latter  years  were  passed  in  what  he 
himself  called  "a  little  apology  for  a 
dwelling"  on  Copse  Hill  in  the  pine-bar- 
rens of  Georgia,  eighteen  miles  from 
Augusta.  Timrod,  too,  died  in  exile 
from  the  "city  by  the  sea,"  in  a  pretty 
cottage  on  Henderson  Street,  Columbia, 
which  is  still  standing.  Sims's  real  home 
was  Woodlands,  a  mansion  that  his  lit- 
erary hospitality  made  famous  in  ante- 
bellum days,  near  Midway,  the  half-way 
stop  between  Charleston  and  Augusta. 
This  shrine  also  was  burned  during  the 
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war,  and  Sims  passed  his  declining  years, 
and  died,  in  the  town  itself  where  most 
of  "his  editorial  work  had  been  done. 
A  monument  now  commemorates  his 
name  and  fame  on  the  Battery. 

"Even  war  places  were  literary  shrines 
for  Lanier,"  writes  Mrs.  Pickett,  "for 
wherever  he  chanced  to  be  he  was  con- 
stantly dedicating  himself  anew  to  the 
work  of  his  life.  In  Petersburg  he 
studied  in  the  Public  Library.  In  that 
old  town  he  first  saw  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
and  watched  his  calm  face  until  he  *felt 
that  the  antique  earth  returned  out  of  the 
past  and  some  mystic  god  sat  on  a  hill, 
sculptured  in  stone,  presiding  over  a  ter- 
rible, yet  sublime  contest  of  human  pas- 
sions'— perhaps  the  most  poetic  concep- 
tion ever  awakened  by  the  somewhat  fa- 
miliar view  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
asleep  under  the  influ^ijce  of  a  sermon 
on  a  drowsy  midsummer  day."  But  the 
real  shrine  of  Sidney  Lanier,  "the  sun- 
rise poet,"  is  the  family  home,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  High  Street,  in  Macon, 
Georgia.  "It  is  a  wide,  roomy  mansion, 
with  hospitality  written  all  over  its 
broad  steps  that  lead  up  to  a  wide  ve- 
randa on  which  many  windows  look  out 
and  smile  upon  the  visitor  as  he  enters. 
One  tall  dormer  window,  oyerarched 
with  a  high  peak,  comes  out  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  roof  to  welcome  the  guest. 
Two,  smaller  and  more  retiring,  stand 
upon  the  verge  of  the  high-combed  house- 
roof  and  look  down  in  friendly  greeting. 
There  are  tall  trees  in  the  yard,  bending 
a  little  to  touch  the  old  house  lovingly" — 
in  short  the  very  picture  of  what  a  lit- 
erary shrine  should  be.  In  West  End, 
a  suburb  of  Atlanta,  stands  "Snap  Bean 
Farm,"  where  Uncle  Remus  wrote  his 
stories.  A  deplorably  tasteless  modern 
structure  this,  but  to  be  forgiven  in  spite 
of  its  ugliness  by  the  memories  of  Br*er 
Fox  and  Br'er  Rabbit  which  cluster 
around  it.  The  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  may  also  serve  as 
a  shrine  for  the  same  literary  deity.  Mrs. 
Pickett  tells  an  amusing  story  of  trying 
to  find  him  there: 

Being  in  Atlanta  some  years  ago,  I  called 
up  the  office  and  asked  if  I  might  speak  to  him. 
The  gentleman  who  answered  my  call  replied 


that  Mr.  Harris  was  not  in,  adding  the  in- 
formation that  if  he  were  he  would  not  talk 
through  the  telephone.  I  asked  what  time  1 
should  be  likely  to  find  him  in  the  office.  "He 
will  be  in  this  afternoon,  but  I  fear  that  he 
would  not  see  you  if  you  were  the  angel  Ga- 
briel," was  the  discouraging  reply.  "I  am  not 
the  angel  Gabriel,"  I  said.  "Tell  him  that  I  am 
a  lady— Mrs.  Pickett— and  that  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  him."  "If  you  are  a  lady, 
and  Mrs.  Pickett,  I  fear  that  he  will  vanish  and 
never  be  found  again." 

Finally  she  did  find  him,  however,  and 
when  told  of  the  morning's  conversation, 
he  said:  "I  never  talk  through  the  tele- 
phone. ...  I  do  not  like  to  talk  in  a 
hole.  I  look  into  a  man's  eyes  when  I 
talk  to  him."  On  M  Street,  which  used 
to  be  Bridge  Street  before  Georgetown 
became  West  Washington,  stands  the 
house  that  was  once  the  home  of  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key,  which  is  still  maintained  as 
a  museum,  though  the  relics  have  all  been 
removed  to  the  Betsy  Ross  house  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  house  itself  is  soon 
to  be  sold  and  demolished  for  business 
purposes.  In  Christ  Church  nearby 
there  is  a  memorial  window  to  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Other  Southern  writers  of  whom  shrines 
are  cherished  with  a  sense  of  sectional 
pride  and  affection,  even  if  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  on  any  national 
scale,  are  Father  Ryan,  Dr.  George  Wil- 
liam Bagby,  and  Margaret  Junkin  Pres- 
ton, not  to  forget  Augusta  Evans  Wilson, 
"the  'Mother'  of  St.  Elmo/'  who  lived  the 
best  years  of  her  life,  and  wrote  the 
books  that  brought  her  widest  ante-bel- 
lum fame,  in  a  beautiful  home  on  Ash- 
land Place,  Mobile,  Alabama,  which 
passed  out  of  her  hands  some  time  be- 
fore her  death  and  is  now  the  property 
of  others.  _ 

Quite  recently  some  English  critics 
have  seen  fit  to  question  the  storv  that 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  from  a 
Some  Poc  reading  of  the  first  in- 

Questions  stalment     of     Dickens's 

Barnaby  Rudgc,  antici- 
pated the  entire  plot  of  that  novel.  The 
story  has  long  been  an  accepted  one,  and 
there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  Charles 
Dickens  himself,  commenting  upon  the 
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American's  astonishing  feat,  exclaimed: 
"Why  the  man  must  be  the  very  devil." 
In  the  Virginian  Edition  of  the  works  of 
Poe  there  will  eajsily  be  found  a  critical 
essay  on  Barnaby  Rudge,  which  begins 
with  the  statement  that  in  a  certain  pub- 
lication of  a  year  and  a  half  before,  the 
writer,  from  a  perusal  of  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  Dickens  story,  made  certain 
deductions,  and  that  these  deductions, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  minor 
details,  had  been  quite  justified  by 
the  complete  narrative.  The  ques- 
tion that  the  English  critics  have 
brought  up  is  whether  that  first  essay 
to  which  Poe  alludes  had  ever  actually 
been  written,  or  whether  the  allusion  to 
it  after  Barnaby  Rudge  had  run  its  full 
course  was  merely  a  literary  whimsi- 
cality on  the  part  of  Poe.  We  have  not 
gone  deeply  into  the  matter  and  we  do 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  that  ac- 
tual first  paper.  \t  all  events,  the  point 
is  an  extremely  interesting  one.  and  of 
real  importance  to  Poe  lovers  and  to 
American  letters. 

Another  Poe  mystery.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  readers  remember,  in  a 
general  way  at  least,  The  Mystery  of 
Marie  Roget  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  written.  Briefly  they  were 
these.  Some  time  in  the  forties  of  the 
last  century,  a  certain  Mary  Rogers, 
known  as  "the  beautiful  cigar  cjirl,"  dis- 
appeared from  the  shop  on  Broadway, 
New  York,  in  which  she  was  employed. 
Several  days  later  her  body,  bearing 
marks  of  extreme  violence,  was  found  in 
the  Hudson  River,  at  a  place  near  Wee- 
hawken.  New  Jersey,  known  as  the 
Svbil's  Cave.  Tt  was  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  hour.  Poe  made  it  the  basis  of 
his  story,  brought  in  his  famous  Dupin 
whom  he  had  used  in  "The  Murders  of 
the  Rue  Morgue"  and  "The  Purloined 
Letter,"  shifted  the  scene  from  New 
York  to  Paris,  substituted  the  Seine  for 
the  Hurjson,  and  Gallicised  the  hero- 
ine's name  to  Marie  Roget.  In  the  form 
in  which  the  tale  has  come  down  to  us  it 
ends  abruptly  with  an  editorial  note  to 
the  effect  that  for  obvious  reasons  only 
so  much  of  Mr.  Poe's  story  could  be 
[)rinted.  Now  the  inevitable  questions 
are,  was  this  merely  a  trick  of  the  au- 


thor's, or  had  he  actually  carried  the 
narrative  to  a  conclusion  which  could 
not  be  printed  at  a  time  when  justice  was 
still  on  the  scent  of  the  murderer  or  mur- 
derers of  Mary  Rogers?  In  support  of 
the  latter  theory  there  was  the  vague  im- 
pression that  we  had  read  somewhere 
that  Mr.  Poe  in  the  continuation  of  the 
narrative  had  fastened  the  guilt  upon  a 
United  States  naval  officer. 

It  was  a  number  of  years  ago  that  we 
first  became  interested  in  this  question. 
Indeed  we  had  hoped  that  some  day  we 
could  print  in  this  magazine  the  full 
story  of  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget  at 
a  time  when,  through  the  lapse  of  years, 
such  publication  would  be  perfectly  per- 
missible. Quite  recently  we  fell  to  dis- 
cussing the  matter  again  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ton Egbert  Stevenson.  Now  Mr.  Steven- 
son is  himself  the  inventor  of  very  intri- 
cate mysteries  and  a  librarian  of  many 
years'  standing  as  well.  Yet  he  could 
throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  sub- 
ject. So  we  referred  the  matter  to  that 
very  distinguished  Poe  authority,  George 
E.  Woodberry,  whose  answer  in  part  is 
as  follows: 

I  think  the  form  of  the  story  has  never  varied 
in  successive  editions,  and  I  know  of  no  manu- 
script. I  supposed  the  ending  was  only  one  of 
Poe's  hoaxes.  I  have  seen  that  statement  about 
the  naval  officer,  but  in  the  confused  mass  of 
my  newspaper  clippings  I  cannot  now  find  it 
without  a  long  search ;  and  it  is  probably  only 
another  of  the  innumerable  Poe  legends.  I  got 
a  copy  of  the  evidence  of  the  trial,  but  it  con- 
tained nothing  of  interest,  merely  hallucina- 
tions of  a  spiritualist  sort  as  I  recall  it. 

P.  S.  In  favour  of  my  view  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  Poe  reprinted  and  revised  the  tale 
(1845),  and  retained  with  slight  changes  the 
editorial  note  in  brackets.  Had  the  editor  and 
not  he  himself  suppressed  any  portion,  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  restore  any  omitted  passage, 
and  did  not.  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Luther  Munday's  /f  Chronicle  of 
Friendships  could  not,  without  the  most 

extreme  exag:geration,  be 
Mr.  Munday  called  a  book  of  literary 
Recalls  reminiscences,    but   here 

and  there  in  the  volume 
there  are  some  exceedingly  vivid  literary 
impressions.    For  example,  Mr.  Munday 
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speaks  of  meeting  George  Meredith  at 
Reading.  He  remembers  Meredith's 
saying  that  he  could  only  speak  sitting 
down;  standing  up  to  make  a  speech 
killed  his  ideas.  Mr.  Munday  calls  to 
mind  sayings  and  doings  of  those  whom 
he  has  met.  "Israel  Zangwill  said  that 
the  two  greatest  writers  who  have  sinned 
against  the  laws  of  writing  are  Browning 
and  Meredith,  the  one  in  verse,  the  other 
in  prose.  Here  are  a  few  more  acid 
drops:  Carlyle  said  that  Walt  Whitman 
wrote  as  though  the  town  bull  had 
learned  to  hold  a  pen.  In  earlier  days 
Pope  said  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  diction- 
ary maker  might  know  the  meaning  of 
one  word  but  not  of  two  put  together. 
Neither  Browning  nor  Emerson  saw  any- 
thing in  Shelley's  poems.  Carlyle  speaks 
of  Bronte's  Rochester  as  a  wooden  figure 
in  the  shape  of  a  man.  Swinburne 
speaks  of  Rochester  as  the  one  supreme 
masculine  figure.  Carlyle  of  Browning: 
'For  my  soul's  salvation  I  could  not 
make  out  the  meaning  of  this  Agamem- 
non.' Carlyle  of  Swinburne:  *There  is 
nothing  the  least  intellectual  in  anything 
he  writes.'  Keats,  the  son  of  a  livery 
stable  keeper,  appealed  to  Tennyson  as 
the  greatest  poet  of  them  all ;  while  Car- 
lyle said  of  Keats,  'Isabella  might  have 
been  written  by  a  seamstress  who  had 
eaten  rich  food  and  then  slept  upon  her 
back.'  Heine  described  Liszt  to  Chopin 
as  a  swaggering  little  insect;  George 
Sand  said  of  Chopin  There  was  noth- 
ing constant  about  him  but  his  coujrh.' 
She  called  his  heart  a  cemetery ;  be  called 
her  a  necropolis." 

One  of  Mr.  Munday's  friendships  was 
Robert  Browning.  The  personal  impres- 
sion the  poet  made  upon  him  was  not 
commanding,  and  Mr.  Munday  com- 
ments that  one  would  not  have  judged 
him  a  poet,  much  less  as  the  man  who 
shared  with  Tennvson  the  laurels  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Once  when  they 
were  speaking  of  chibs,  Browning  told 
how  the  AthentTum  Club  had  posted  his 
name  as  a  defaulter  by  mistake.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  famous 
noem  "Good  News  from  Ghent"  was 
historical  or  legendarv,  but  Mr.  Munday 
reprints  a  letter  in  which  Browning  tells 
that  it  was  altogether  an  invention  of  his 


own,  written  at  sea,  inspired  by  the  wish 
to  be  once  more  on  the  back  of  a  horse 
at  home.  ^Some  more  epigrams  quoted 
by  Mr.  Munday.  "Tepnyson  speaks  of 
Bacon's  essays  as  'Bundles  of  antitheses 
oflFering  weapons  to  combatants.'  Oscar 
Wilde  on  George  Meredith,  'Who  can 
define  him?  His  style  is  chaos,  illumined 
by  lightning.  As  a  writer  he  has  mas- 
tered everything  except  language.  As  a 
novelist  he  can  do  everything  except  tell 
the  story.  As  an  artist  he  is  everything 
except  articulate.* 


f  tt 


Mr.  Munday  was  introduced  to  Ouida 
at  the  Langham  Hotel  in  London, 
whither  he  was  taken  by  a  friend  to 
counteract  any  emotional  display  of  grati- 
tude that  she  might  show.  He  confesses 
to  a  shock  at  the  meeting. 

Poor  Louise  de  la  Ramee  was  at  that  time 
in  a  chronic  state  of  hard-up;  friend  after 
friend  took  it  in  turn  to  help  her.  My  earliest 
literary  susceptibilities  revelled  in  and  were 
satisfied  by  her  drawings  of  guardsmen,  who 
bathed  in  scent,  and  of  ladies  who  threw 
guinea  peaches  at  flies;  but  Ouida's  descrip- 
tion of  sensuous  luxury  is  Sunday-school 
writing  compared  to  Pliny's  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; he  says  that  Cleopatra  gave  for  us  in 
her  bath  the  equivalent  of  sixteen  pounds,  six- 
teen shillings  per  pound,  for  unguents  of 
scent,  imperceptible  to  the  persons  inundated 
with  them,  but  perceptible  to  others.  However, 
Ouida's  silly  vanities  and  petty  weaknesses  dis- 
appear when  she  writes  about  her  beloved 
Florence  and  about  animals.  When  I  gazed 
on  her  I  thought  of  Verschoyle's  words:  "I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  there 
were  other  feminine  virtues  in  this  world  be- 
sides that  of  chastity." 

Mr.  A.  F.  Wilson,  New  York  Univer- 
sity's   new    instructor    in    the    craft    of 

magazine  writing  and 
A  Practical  making,  has,  if  his  inter- 

Tcacher  viewer  correctly  reports 

him,  been  taking  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell's  advice  in  regard  to 
standard  writers.  Mr.  Birrell  in  an  es- 
say denouncing  the  practice  of  admiring 
by  tradition,  urged  any  man  who  in  his 
heart  disliked  a  literary  master  to  pluck 
up  courage  and  hit  him  a  "rap  over  his 
classical  costard."  Mr.  Wilson  smites 
right  and  left.    At  the  head  of  Robert 
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Louis  Stevenson  he  hurls  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Jeffery  Famol,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  he  flings  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke.  The  finest  story  ever 
produced  in  America  is,  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
opinion,  "The  Municipal  Report"  by  the 
late  O.  Henry ;.  and  he  has  made  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  contemporary  short 
stories  in  French  and  English  exhibiting 
a  "craftsmanship  and  technique  which 
would  put  Poe  and  Du  Maupassant  in 
the  kindergarten  class  of  authors!"  This 
seemed  to  the  interviewer  somewhat  ex- 
cessive, although  he  represented  the  Ne^v 
York  Times  Book  Review,  which  is  as- 
tonishingly liberal  toward  contemporary 
literary  merit,  and  he  started  to  inter- 
rupt, but  Mr.  Wilson  waved  him  aside — 

"Oh,  I  know  you  do  not  agree  with  me,"  he 
continued.  "Every  college  professor  in  the 
country  would  throw  up  his  hands  in  horror 
at  the  mere  mention  of  such  an  idea.  If  you 
arc  going  to  be  academic  you  have  got  to  be 
careful,  and  smack  your  lips  over  a  dead  bone 
that  has  already  received  some  attention.  But 
put  the  old  school  and  the  new  school  to  the 
acid  test.  What  will  you  read  after  dinner 
to-night?  Will  it  be  Hawthorne  and  Poe,  or 
James  Oppenheim  and  Edna  Ferber?" 

I  had  been  waiting  for  this  opportunity, 
so  that  I  drove  home  my  next  question  with 
some  force. 

"Then  you  will  throw  the  old  fellows  on 
the  scrap-heap,  and  use  your  Ferbers  and  Van 
Dykes  as  examples  and  models  in  your 
classes?" 

He  did  not  flinch  an  inch.  "The  old  school 
furnishes  the  foundation  and  the  historical 
value,  but  if  we  stopped  there  the  students 
would  not  be  able  to  sell  a  single  manuscript 
in  New  York  City." 

To  the  interviewer's  modest  suggestion 
that  this  might  be  a  reproach  of  the  pres- 
ent magazines  rather  than  of  the  older 
writers,  Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  almost 
every  editor  in  New  York  would  agree 
with  him.  The  aim  of  the  new  teacher 
is  eminently  practical.  He  believes  maga- 
zine writing  can  be  as  successfully  taught 
as  shoe-making  or  bricklaying,  and  he 
is  already  able  to  point  to  the  following 
solid  achievements :  A  student  from  the 
east  side  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
magazine  writing  had,  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  contributed  to  Life  and  several 


other  periodicals.  Another,  a  young 
woman,  won  a  place  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
women's  periodicals.  A  third  had  arti- 
cles accepted  by  the  Outlook,  Short  Sto- 
ries, Lippincott's,  etc. 

Now  why  does  he  suppose  college  pro- 
fessors will  throw  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  these  ideas?  College  profes- 
sors are  perfectly  aware  that  the  people 
with  whom  magazine  editors  are  mainly 
concerned  do  prefer  James  Oppenheim 
to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  for  after-dinner 
reading  and  are  more  likely  to  pick  up 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  than  the 
Bible.  College  professors  are  used  to 
the  ecstasies  of  editors  and  advertisers 
over  every  new  thing.  It  is  unfair  to 
them  or  to  any  other  class  of  men  to 
say  that  they  are  shocked  by  anything  so 
familiar  and  tame  as  the  outstripping  of 
the  Hawthornes,  Du  Maupassants  and 
Poes  by  the  Van  Dykes,  Oppenheims  and 
Ferbers — in  the  opinion  of  magazine  edi- 
tors. Moreover,  a  college  professor  of 
economics  proposed  this  very  plan  of  a 
factory  for  short-story  writers  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  as  it  may 
oflFer  some  suggestions  to  students  in 
Professor  Wilson's  course  we  reproduce 
a  portion  of  it  here — 

Essential  novelty  displeases  the  usual  reader 
if  he  notices  it  at  all.  Superficial  novelty  is 
his  delight,  but  he  must  be  standing  on  good 
solid  familiar  ground  to  enjoy  it.  The  homely 
language,  the  obvious  humour,  and  the  gro- 
tesque incident  of  the  local-colour  stories  ap- 
peal to  him.  In  other  respects  there  must  be 
identity  with  what  he  is  used  to.  Long  after 
the  few  active-minded  persons  have  grown 
weary,  the  majority  of  magazine  readers  con- 
tinue to  enjoy.  The  commonplace  is  the  most 
promising  financial  field  for  the  writer  of  to- 
day. It  puts  a  premium  on  compilation  as 
opposed  to  composition.  It  completely  re- 
verses the  artistic  canon  and  requires  not  that 
a  man  shall  think  what  he  has  to  say  and  how 
best  to  say  it,  but  what  people  wish  to  have 
him  say  and  in  what  form  they  expect  him  to 
say  it.  He  should  write  with  a  divided  mind, 
keeping  the  better  half  of  it  on  his  public. 
To  the  majority  of  readers  literary  common- 
place is  the  breath  of  their  life.  They  buy  it 
from  day  to  day  in  increasing  quantities.  They 
wijl  pay  for  it  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  asked. 
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From  their  standpoint  the  note  of  imitation 
against  which  the  critic  warns  the  young  is 
precisely  the  thing  to  be  preserved.  The  advice 
of  the  critic  or  the  more  experienced  writer 
is  apt  to  be  lacking  in  frankness.  It  assumes 
that  an  imponderable  something,  which  is 
called  literary  merit,  is  a  determinant  of  suc- 
cess, and  it  ignores  the  broad  and  promising 
field  of  literary  endeavour  in  which  this  quality 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  success.  The 
very  negative  side  of  a  young  writer,  the  ab- 
sence of  those  qualities  which  the  few  prize 
so  highly,  may  be  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  his  success  by  smoothing  his  way  and  giving 
him  a  larger  audience.  For  long  periods  of 
time  the  popular  demand  remains  so  uniform 
that  it  would  be  feasible  to  establish  training- 
schools  for  literary  producers.  Compare  the 
qualities  which  one  hundred  short  stories  of 
the  second  rank  have  in  common.  Their  ele- 
ments are  not  indefinable,  nor  is  their  mechan- 
ism especially  complex.  There  is  nothing 
about  them  to  lead  you  to  say  that  one  author 
could  not  have  written  this  or  the  other  that. 
A  careful  recombining  of  the  elements  with 
an  avoidance  of  anything  like  verbal  plagiarism 
would,  I  believe,  give  a  resultant  story  quite 
as  good  as  any  in  the  list.  It  would  probably 
find  a  publisher,  since  it  would  have  about  it 
those  reminiscences  of  success  which  a  pub- 
lisher always   values. 


Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Loeb's  Classics,  urges  up^ 
Thackeray  ^"     "^     the     study     of 

Among  the  Greek,     that     we     may 

Elements  of  learn  to  write  lucidly  in 
Rhetoric  English.     A  good  many 

others  have  been  before  him  in  this, 
but  his  argument  is  noteworthy  for  its 
recourse  to  concrete  examples.  He  turns 
passages  from  English  novels  into  Greek, 
aiming  to  show  how  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  latter  language  the  loose  or  su- 
perfluous terms  permitted  by  English 
usage  are  excluded.  For  example,  there 
is  the  following  from  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Fair: 

The  observant  reader,  who  has  marked  our 
young  lieutenant's  behaviour,  and  has  preserved 
our  report  of  the  brief  conversation  which  he 
has  just  had  with  Captain  Dobbin,  has  possibly 
come  to  certain  conclusions  regarding  the 
character  of  Jjeutenant  Osborne. 

H^  turns  it  into  Greek,  which  may  be 


thus  rendered:  "If  you  marked  what 
[the  before-mentioned]  George  did  be- 
fore and  the  things  he  said,  not  many,  to 
[the  before-mentionedl  William  perhaps 
5'ou  have  perceived  already  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  is."  Thereupon  he  re- 
marks : 

You  see  that  the  English  does  not  make  it 
clear  that  our  young  lieutenant  is  Lieutenant 
Osborne;  says  the  same  thing  twice  when  the 
"observant  reader"  "marks";  does  not  make 
clear  how  the  report  is  preserved;  and  uses 
five  abstractions  which  call  up  no  image  what- 
ever, "behaviour,"  "report,"  "conversation,** 
"conclusions,"  "character."  Four  of  these  five 
abstractions  are  acts  and  are  properly  ex- 
pressed by  verbs;  one  is  a  dead  metaphor, 
which  does  not  express  the  thought  better, 
or  indeed  as  well  as  an  adjective.  It  is  true 
that  this  can  be  expressed  simply  in  English: 
"If  you  have  noticed  what  Osborne  did,  and  if 
you  remember  what  he  said,  as  I  told  it,  you 
will  know  something  of  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  is."  It  can  be  so  put,  but  the  point  is 
that  it  is  not  so  put;  the  roundabout  way  is 
the  usual  way  in  English,  whereas  the  straight 
way  is  not  only  the  usual  way  in  Greek,  but  it 
is  the  only  right  way. 

No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  Dr.  Rouse's 
main  contention.  It  is  true,  as  he  says, 
that 

No  language  can  express  so  many  fine  vari- 
ations and  shades  of  thought  Thus  the 
student  has  to  carry  further  the  art  of  saying 
what  he  means.  .  .  .  My  point  as  before  is, 
not  that  English  cannot  be  simple,  but  that  it 
is  not,  and  that  Greek  study  may  help  to 
mend  this. 

But  when  he  puts  this  principle  into 
practice  and  cites  such  an  instance  as 
this,  he  hurts  the  good  cause  he  has  at 
heart.  For  Thackerav  was  not  writing 
telegrams,  nor  do  Dr.  Rouse's  Greek  and 
English  substitutes  convey  the  essentials 
of  what  Thackeray  had  to  say.  Even  the 
single  sentence  quoted  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  Thackeray's  genial  presence, 
and  if  a  longer  passage  had  been  reduced 
in  that  manner  to  its  lowest  terms  it 
would  be  still  more  evident  that  all  signs 
of  Thackeray  had  been  obliterated. 
The  Greek  version,  therefore  does 
not  move  more  qiu'ckly  to  the  pK)int. 
It  misses  the  main  point  altogether, 
leaving    none    of    that    delightful    per- 
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sohal  intimacy  with  the  author  which 
is  conferred  by  these  very  super- 
fluities. In  this  instance  surely  the  long- 
est way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home, 
for  the  main  thing  sought  by  all  loyal 
readers  of  Thackeray  is  Thackeray  him- 
self. And  while  not  believing  in  his  lit- 
eral inspiration  they  do  not  like  to  think 
of  that  gracious,  easy-going,  confidential 
-personality  stripped,  pared  down,  purged 
of  pleonasms,  tautologies,  periphrases, 
anacolouthons,  polysyndetons,  metaphors, 
dead,  dying,  or  mixed,  hurried  up  and 
sent  about  his  business  with  no  fooling 
by  the  way.  But  somehow  in  his  dila- 
tory manner  he  did  contrive  to  do  that  of 
which  Mr.  Howells  complains,  and  in 
which  others  rejoice,  namely,  to  **paint 
himself  in  with  the  picture." 

Dr.  Rouse's  test  seems  rather  severe 
even  when  applied  to  ordinary  novelists 
about  whose  personalities  nobody  cares. 
He  objects,  for  example,  to  such  sen- 
tences as  **She  tapped  her  little  foot," 
"She  opened  her  blue  eyes  at  him"  and 
"He  followed  the  black-robed  figure," 
because  the  size,  shape  and  colour  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point.  And  he  is 
quite  savage  with  the  following  sentence : 

The  team  spoke  well  for  Miss  Hollister's 
stable,  and  the  liveried  driver  kept  them  mov- 
ing steadily. 

"Why  liveried?"  he  asks.  "A  liveried 
driver  drives  no  better  than  a  ^driver 
without  livery,"  and  so  on  with  other 
bitter  questions,  and  he  shows  that  ft  all 
comes  down  to  saying  that  'The  good 
horses  proved  that  her  horses  were 
good."  Such  expressions,  he  says,  are 
highly  offensive  in  Greek  prose.  Now 
the  pity  of  it  is  that  a  man  so  right  in 
principle  should  be  so  absurd  in  practice. 
People  are  bound  to  say  of  classic  stud- 
ies, By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them, 
and  the  fruits  he  exhibits  are  all  in- 
stances of  precision  run  mad.  Thus  is 
Greek  wounded  in  the  house  of  its 
friends.  -m^ 

In  taking  up  a  volume  of  English 
reminiscences  of  recent  years,  written  by 

some  person  who  has 
A  Mistake  in  been  thrown  in  with  Ht- 
Identity  erary    and    artistic    life, 

we  can  prophesy  with  a 
certain  amount  of  assurance  just  what 


writing  men  are  likely  to  be  brought  into 
the  pages.  There  will  be  of  course  con- 
siderable about  George  Meredith,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Victorian  school.  To 
Rudyard  Kipling  there  will  probably  be 
half  a  dozen  references  of  no  particular 
importance.  To  J.  M.  Barrie,  Anthony 
Hope,  Maurice  Hewlett,  A.  W.  Pinero, 
Conan  Doyle,  Austin  Dobson  and  Rob- 
ert Hichens,  there  will  be  a  slight  pass- 
ing allusion  or  else  nothing  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
great  deal  about  the  American  Whistler, 
the  Scandinavian  Ibsen  and  the  Hiber- 
nian Shaw.  We  had  reached  this  gen- 
eral opinion  before  taking  up  Mrs.  Alec 
Tweedie's  Thirteen  Years  of  a  Busy 
IVoman's  Life,  and  in  the  book  we  found 
nothing  to  change  it.  The  genial  G.  B.  S. 
is  the  hero  of  several  of  the  volume's 
most  entertaining  anecdotes.  For  exam- 
ple, Mrs.  Tweedie  tells  of  a  certain  em- 
barrassing mistake  in  identity.  At  the 
dinner  of  the  Society  of  Authors  in  1907, 
Mrs.  Tweedie's  seat  at  the  top  table 
placed  her  between  Mr.  Shaw  and  Lord 
Dunsany.  Exactly  opposite  was  one  of 
the  fork  tables  that  filled  the  room  and 
gave  accommodation  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guests.  In  the  corner  sat 
a  little  old  lady  who  looked  at  the  per- 
son sitting  at  Mrs.  Twcedie's  left,  con- 
sulted her  programme,  on  which  she  read 
the  name  of  Bernard  Shaw,  smiled  with 
delight,  and  then  the  following  conversa- 
tion began : 

Old  Lady  {bcamiiif^  across  table)  :  **I  do 
love  your  writing." 

Grev-bearded  Gentleman  {bowing): 
*'Thank  you  very  much."  * 

Old  Lady:  "One  sees  the  whole  scene  so 
vividly  before  one." 

{TheGREY-BEARDEDGESTLEMAN bowed  again.) 

Old  Lady  (bending  a  little  nearer)  :  'They 
live  and  move.  The  characters  almost  dance 
before  one." 

Grey-bearded  (Gentleman  :  "It's  good  of  you 
to  say  so.  So  few  people  read  my  sort  of  stuff 
as  a  rule.'* 

Old  Lady  :  "They  are  works  of  inspiration ! 
By  the  by,  how  does  inspiration  come  to  you?" 

Grey-bearded  Gentleman:  "Well,  it's  rather 
difficult  to  say.  Anywhere,  I  think.  An  idea 
often  flashes  through  my  mind  in  a  crowd,  or 
even  when  some  one  is  talking  to  me." 

Old  Lady  (flapping  her  wings  with  delight, 
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and  evidently  hoping  she  was  an  inspiration)  : 
"Would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  sign  my 
autograph  book?" 

"With  pleasure,"  was  the  reply.  And  there- 
upon she  produced  a  tiny  little  almanac  from 
her  pocket  and  a  stylographic  pen,  and  with  a 
beaming  smile  remarked: 

"Under  your  name,  please  write  Man  and 
Superman!" 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  puzzled  look,  and 
then  this  is  what  ensued : 

"That  is  my  favourite  play." 

"Is  it?" 

"Don't  you  love  it  best?" 

"Never  read  it  in  my  life." 

"What !  never  read  your  own  masterpiece  I" 

"No,  madam.  I  am  afraid  you  have  made  a 
mistake." 

"What !  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  not  Bernard  Shaw?" 

"No.    I'm  only  Lewis  Morris,  the  poet." 

Naturally  the  old  lady  collapsed.  The 
point  of  the  matter  was  that  at  the  last 
moment  Shaw  had  telegraphed  that  he 
could  not  come  till  the  meat  course  was 
over  and  Sir  Lewis  Morris  had  asked  if 
he  might  take  his  place. 

On  one  occasion  Shaw  had  much  to 
say  to  Mrs.  Tweedie  about  his  methods 
of  rehearsing  his  plays.  Mrs.  Tweedie 
was  lunching  at  the  Shaw  home  in  Lon- 
don overlooking  the  Thames.  She  told 
him  that  she  had  first  heard  of  him  in 
Berlin,  in  1892,  long  before  he  had  been 
talked  of  in  England.  She  had  seen 
Arms  and  the  Man  in  the  German  capi- 
tal— eight  years  later  she  was  haunted  by 
Cqjtdida  in  America,  and  then  returned 
to  find  him  creeping  into  fame  in  Eng- 
land. That  delighted  him.  He  told  her 
•that  he  insisted  on  rehearsing  every  line 
of  his  own  plays  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible. He  liked  the  actors  to  read  their 
parts  the  first  time.  Then  he  could  stop 
them,  and  give  them  his  interpretation, 
and  when  they  were  learning  them  at 
home,  these  suggestions  would  soak  in. 
H  they  learned  their  words  first,  they 
would  also  give  interpretations  of  their 
own,  which  would  have  to  be  unlearned. 
Mrs.  Tweedie  asked  Shaw  if  he  thought 
Ibsen's  influence  was  so  great.  "Un- 
doubtedly,"   was    the    reply,    "but    the 

.novement  was  in  the  air.    I  had  written 


several  of  my  plays,  which,  when  they 
appeared,  the  critics  said  showed  Ibsen's 
influence,  and  yet  at  that  time  I  had 
never  read  a  word  of  Ibsen.  He  empha- 
sised and  brought  out  what  every  one 
was  feeling ;  but  he  never  got  aAvay  from 
the  old  idea  of  a  grand  ending,  a  climax 
— a  final  curtain." 

Shaw  went  on  to  tell  Mrs.  Tweedie  of 
some  of  his  curious  experiences  with 
plays  : 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  man  in  the  country.  He  said  his  people 
were  strict  Methodists,  he  had  never  been  in  a 
theatre  in  his  life,  he  had  not  even  been  allowed 
to  read  Shakespeare,  but  Three  Plays  by  Shaw 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  he  had  read 
them.  He  felt  he  must  write  a  play.  He  had 
written  one.  Would  I  read  it?  I  did.  It  was 
crude,  curious,  middle-aged,  stinted,  and  yet 
the  true  dramatic  elemcht  was  there.  He  had 
evolved  a  village  drama  from  his  own  soul.  I 
wrote  and  told  him  to  go  on,  and  showed  him 
his  faults,  but  never  heard  any  more  of  him. 

Once  a  leading  actor-manager  of  mine  took 
to  drink.  I  heard  it;  peril  seemed  imminent. 
I  wrote  and  told  him  I  had  met  a  journalist, 
named  Moriarty,  who  had  found  him  drunk 
in  the  street ;  explained  that  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  he  had  divulged  the  most  appalling 
things,  which,  if  true,  would  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  find  some  one  else  to  play  the  part. 
Terrible  despair !  Many  letters  at  intervals.  I 
continued  to  cite  Moriarty,  and  all  went  well. 
One  fine  day  a  letter  came,  saying  my  manager 
had  met  the  tale-bearer.  He  had  happened  to 
call  at  a  lady's  house  and  there  Moriarty 
stood.  The  furious  manager  nearly  rushed  at 
his  enemy's  throat  to  kill  hfm;  but  being  in  a 
woman's  drawing-room,  he  deferred  his  re- 
venge. Nevertheless,  he  would,  by  Jove,  he 
would  do  it  next  time,  if  he  heard  any  more 
tales.     Vengeance,  daggers ! 

Then  I  quaked.  I  had  to  write  and  say  my 
"Moriarty"  was  a  myth,  so  he  had  better  leave 
the  unoffending  person  alone. 

One  pleasant  memory  that  Mrs. 
Tweedie  introduces  in  her  chapter  '*Ca- 
nadian  Peeps''  is  that  of  William  Henry 
Drummond,  whose  work  we  were  discuss- 
ing in  the  last  issue  of  The  Bookman. 
The  morning-  after  her  arrival  in  Mon- 
treal in  September,  1900,  various  people 
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presented  themselves  on  errands  of 
friendship,  or  through  introductions. 
One  was  announced  as  "Dr.  Drum- 
mond."'  The  name  conveyed  nothing  to 
her  and  she  wondered  at  the  visit. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you."  he  said, 
"yon  have  but  to  command  me.  I  knew  your 
father.  His  profession  is  my  profession,  your 
profession  is  mine,  too." 

"You  write?  Are  you  any  connection  of  the 
Dr.  Drummond  who  wrote  the  Habitant?"  I 


"I  a 


1  he." 


"Oh,  ther 


1  indeed  do  something  for 


■'And  that  is?" 

'■Take  me  to  sec  the  Habitants  in  tlieir  own 
liomes." 

Accordingly  I  spent  several  days  among  the 
farms  and  cottages  of  the  old  French -Canadi- 


ans with  this  large-hearted  man,  I  shall  never 
forgel  his  recitation  of  his  own  poems.  They 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  and  lumps  to  my 
throat,  they  were  so  simple  and  so  real.  And 
these  poor  folk  loved  him.  It  was  a  treat  10 
see  a  man  so  respected  and  adored  by  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  make 
understand.  Drummond  was  the  Kipling — the 
Bret  Harle  of  Canada.  He  was  not  much  of 
a  French  scholar.  His  accent  was  horrible,  but 
he  comprehended.  He  had  the  human  under- 
standing and  perception  that  count  for  more 
than  mere  words.  He  would  sit  and  smoke  in 
the  comer  with  an  old  man,  and  draw  him  out 
(o  tell  me  stories  while  the  wife  made  cakes 
for  our  tea. 

Complimenting  me  on  my  French,  he  said: 
"I  can't  speak  like  you ;  often  I  can't  even 
say  or  ask  what  I  want." 
'"Perhaps  if  you  knew  more,  you  would  not 
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nako  yo. 


s  <o  q\ 


be  able 

"I  believe  yoii  are  right.  I  jot  down  the 
English  or  Frtneh  words  just  ns  I  use  them, 
35  the  Ilabitanls  ii-t  ihciii.  a'ul  perhaps  if  I 
knew  more  I  should  not  do  thiit." 

Professor  J.  ^[.  Kettle  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity  expresses   with   rcmarkalile   ex- 
actness    wliat     a     good 
A  Gentle  many  of  ns  feel  on  the 

Reminder  well-worn  stihject  of  the 

literary  "mo(icrns,"  espe- 
ciallv  that  brilliant  linglish  gronp.  inchnl- 
ing  Messrs.  Shaw,  Wells,  Chesterton, 
Bennett  and  liclloc,  who  try  and  gather 


all  mankind  in  the  hollows  of  their  hands. 
And  all  who,  like  ourselves,  admire  those 
charming  and  clever  writers  as  individ- 
uals, and  have  not  the  slightest  respect 
for  them  as  sociologists,  economists,  phi- 
losophers, or  world  forces,  will  do  well 
to  consult  iVofessor  Kettle's  admirable 
little  paper  "On  Being  Narrowminded" 
ill  the  \ew  York  Times  Book  Revieiv 
for  <  >clober  27th.  Contemporary  books, 
says  he.  arc  the  attempts  of  individual 
minds  "to  come  to  terms  with  the  mod- 
ern worhl  as  a  whole";  which  is  like  try- 
ing "to  decant  the  Atlantic  into  a  thim- 
ble." 
The  characteristic  note  of  our  day  is  not 
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USED    IN    THE    DONALD    C 

pride.  It  is  not  Professor  Schater's  threat 
that,  if  we  are  not  very  nice  to  him,  lie  will 
one  day  manufacture  a  frog  out  of  an  old 
pair  of  boots  and  a  bowl  of  sugar  Nor  is  it 
the  graver  threat  of  the  Eugenic  Society  that 
if  we  are  very  nice,  they  will  arrange  for  the 
birth  of  a  race  of  beings  so  glorious  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  the  members  of  their 
own  committee.  Nor  that  less  scientific  and 
more  tolerable  will-o'-the-wisp,  the  Superman, 
lately  deceased;  nor  any  other  proclamation  of 
our  imminent  omnipotence. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  rediscovery  of  the 
intoxicating  fact  that  man  is  finite,  fallible, 
prone  to  sin,  dyspepsia,  and  influenza,  and  that 
in  general  he  is  rather  small  beer. 

Hence  that  constant  excitement  over 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  large,  its  popu- 
lation numerous  and  its  affairs  compli- 
cated. Lord  Rosebery,  for  example,  is 
so  disturbed  by  the  number  of  books 
which  he  can  never  read  that  he  urges  us 


to  burn  the  libraries,  "which  poison  his 
originality."  Mr.  Balfour  retires  from 
politics  saying  that  "politics  haye  become 
so  complicated  that  he  cannot  understand 
them  any  longer."  And  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  his  last  book,  Marriage,  having 
set  the  hero  to 

thinking  about  modern  life  through  several 
hundred  monologues,  unloaded  on  a  very 
patient  young  lady,  is  obliged  to  send  both  of 
them  to  Labrador  to  cool  their  heads. 

Thus,  says  Professor  Kettle,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  thimble  has  been  proved. 

This  crowded  complexity  of  life  has  touched 
many  of  our  finest  minds.  It  tortures  Mr. 
Wells  with  a  metaphysical  headache.  It  so 
affects  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  that  in  his  recent 
novels,  if  the  hero  meets  a  policeman  and  a 
porter  at  a  railway  station,  you  may  safely 
expect  a  footnote  or  an  inset  advertisement, 
announcing  that  in   1914  Mr.  Bennett  will  pub- 
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)ish.  in  a  further  supplementary  novel,  the 
spiritual  history  of  the  policeman,  and  in  igi6 
that  of  the  porter. 

Of  course  to  any  human  being  reason- 
ably grounded  in  the  past,  and  really 
aware  that  the  world  was  not  made  yes- 
terday, the  "modernity"  of  Messrs. 
Shaw,  Wells,  Chesterton,  Bennett,  Bel- 
loc  el  al.  has  nothing  whatever  tci  do 
with  their  merits  as  writers.  If  they 
were  not  tottering  beneath  the  burden  of 
"social  problems"  we  should  love  them 
just  as  much.  And  why  are  they  so  con- 
cerned for  modern  civilisation  as  a  sort 
of  potted  plant  that  -may  be  killed  by 
frost  of  a  morning?  Professor  Kettle 
argues  that  they  are  thus  left  shivering, 
"naked  in  the  winds"  of  modern  doc- 
trine because  they  have  neither  faith  nor 
philosophy.  "Human  Hfe,"  says  he, 
"needs  a  garment  of  philosophy." 

If  a  man  will  but  consent  to  accept  that 
which  has  l>een  woven  for  him  by  the  secular 
labour  of  civilisation  out  of  many  intermixed 
fibres — God,  immortality,  the  Christian  creed, 
marriage,  property  and  freedom — he  need  not 
shiver. 

Of  Mr.  Chesterton  and  Mr.  Belloc, 
however,  he  makes  exceptions — 

It  is  Ijccause  -Mr.  Chcslertnn  and  Mr,  Bdloc 
Stand  for  these  romintic  and  redeemed  com- 
monplaces that  they  are  the  greatest  spiritual 
forces  in  English  letters.  But  even  they  shine 
with  a  dimmed  lustre,  I  cannot  forgive  Mr. 
Beiloc  that  knock  about  anarchism.  And  who 
can  forRive  Mr.  Chesterton  his  awful  jolliness? 
Show   him   a    corpse,   just    fished   out   of   the 


Thames,  or  the  murderer  of  it.  or  an  inter- 
national financier,  or  any  other  hideous  object, 
and  he  is  off  at  once  to  dictate  an  article  for 
the  Daily  S'ezi's.  explaining  how  awfully  jolly 
the  whole  thing  is. 

"Greatest  spiritual  force  in  English  let- 
ters" as  applied  to  Mr.  Chesterton  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Belloc  is  a  rather  ab- 
surd use  of  the  superlative.  Except  for 
that  Professor  Kettle  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  rational  men  for  his  sensible 
words  on  the  windiest  of  contemporary 
literary  subjects. 


.Those  who  are  given  to  noticing  co- 
incidences win  be  interested  in  the  ex- 
periences of  Robert  Mc- 
The  Old  Murdy.    a    Chicago    at- 

Problem  torney,     in    choosing    a 

title  for  his  new  novel. 
The  Ufas  Tree,  The  original  name  of 
the  book  was  In  the  Shadotvs,  but  this 
was  abandoned  when  another  book  ap- 
peared written  by  a  coloured  man,  in 
which  he  detailed  the  woes  of  his  people, 
under  the  title  tti  the  Shado-iv.  The  title 
of  The  Upas  Tree  was  then  chosen.  A 
year  or  two  afterward,  in  checking  up 
the  data  on  the  poison  referred  to  in  the 
book — digitalin — Mr.  McMurdy  was  sur- 
prised to  stumble  ui>on  the  fact  that  the 
upas  trees  belongs  to  the  same  family 
of  poisons  as  digitalin.  Work  upon  the 
book  lagged  until  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia produced  a  serious  resolution  to 
complete  the  undertaking,  and  it  was 
hurried  forward  to  meet  a  referendum 
upon  the  death  penalty  in  Oregon,  for 
the  book  deals  largely  with  this  problem. 
The  publisher  in  due  time  announced  the 
book,  and  his  surprise  can  easily  be  im- 
agined when  he  found  another  Upas 
Tree,  that  by  Mrs.  Barclay,  when  both 
books  were  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
a  change  of  title.  About  the  .same  time  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  still  an- 
other Upas  Tree,  published  in  England  in 
1898.  That  book  is  a  collection  of  arti- 
cles, largely  on  forbidden  subjects,  and  is 
apparently  an  advertisement  of  a  health 
instilute.  Meanwhile,  yet  another  Upas 
Tree  had  been  discovered,  published  in 
the  United  States  as  long  ago  as  1887. 
Xo  copy  seems  to  be  extant  except  in 
the  Congressional  Library,  and  the  book 
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is  reported  to  be  a  "treatise  upon  danc- 
ing." 

Every  now  and  tlien  we  liear  advanced 
the  claim  of  some  town  or  other  to  be 
considered  witli  more  nr 
Chillicothc,  less  seriousness  as  a  lit- 

Ohio  erary  centre.     Conspicu- 

ous examples  of  com- 
paratively recent  years  are  Carmel,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Provincetown.  Massachu- 
setts. But  an  old  town  that  ninst  not  be 
entirely  overlooked  is  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
which  wa.s  once  the  capital  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  later  became  the  first 
capital  of  the  State,  h'or  example,  Mrs. 
Wil.son  Woodrow.  who  has  just  pub- 
lished Tlic  Black  Pearl  as  a  successor  to 
four  or  five  other  novels,  was  born  and 
married  there.  There  have  been  a  nnm- 
ber  of  stories  growing  out  of  the  simi- 
larity of  her  name  and  that  of  our  Presi- 
dent-elect. That  similarity  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  the 
first  cousin  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Chilli- 
cothe was  also  the  birthplace  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  mother,  and  as  a  boy 
Woodrow  fretjuently  visited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  remained  in  the 
ohl  town.  -■Vnne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  the 
]\nglish  writer  whose  Taiile  vvas  re- 
cently so  conspicuous  a  success,  spent 
many  numlhs  of  her  youth  in  Chillicothe. 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  licr  mother. 
In  Chillicotlie  too  vvas  passed  much  of 
the  youth  of  Helen  R.  Martin,  the  writer 
of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stories.  Of 
minor  mention  are  Charles  Carev  Wad- 
dell.  John  Bennett  and  Jane  W.  Guthrie. 
fairly  well-known  magazine  writers,  who 
were  all  born  anil  brought  up  in  Chilli- 
cothe. Rut  the  only  writer  who  has  in 
a  full  sense  remaine<l  loyal  to  the  town 
is  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson,  who  as  a 
contriver  of  ingenious  mystery  stories 
holds  deservedly  a  place  in  the  front 
ranks  of  contemporary  American  story 
spinners. 

Last  month  in  calling  attention  to  a 
new  book  by   Mr.  T.   W.    H.  Crosman, 

we  referred  to  the  writ- 
Th«  Other  er's  volume  of  ten  years 

Side  ago.     The     Unspeakable 

Scot,  and  its  excoriation 
of    Robert    Burns    as    "an    incontinent 


yokel,  with  a  taste  for  metricism."  On 
the  vhole  we  prefer  to  (]uote  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  Ian  Maclaren's  essay 
on  Robert  Burns  contained  in  Books  and 
Bookmen,  a  posthumous  volume  of  Dr. 
Watson'.-;  essiys  which  has  just  come 
from  the  press. 

While  lie  lived  Scotland  had  hegun  to  love 
her  chief  poi-t,  and  now  there  is  none  borne 
of  woman,  in  her  IimK  history,  whom  Scotland 
loves  more  dearly,  for  Robert  Bums  was  bone 
of  her  bime  and  Hesh  of  her  flesh.  He  .<^hared 
the  lot  of  tht  people  to  its  last  grain  hi  his 
labours,  his  sufferings,  hi^  sorrows,  his  sins. 
He  has  told  what  the  people  think  and  feel, 
and  love  and  hate,  .■\n  imperfect  man.  a 
sinninR  and  foolish  man  if  you  please,  but 
one  of  the  twelve  great  poets  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  every  drop  of  his  blood,  and  in 
every  turn  of  his  thought,  the  poet  of  Scot- 
lard.     We   remember  the  joy  he  has  brought 
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to  our  lives,  and  the  expression  he  has  given 
to  our  sorrow.  We  remember  how  he  stirs  us 
as  no  other  voice  in  poetry.  And  for  the  rest 
of  it.  to  quote  a  passage  of  wise  charity  from 
A  delightful  book  of  letters  published  witliin 
recent  years,  "The  most  wholesome  attitude 
is  to  be  grateful  for  what  in  the  way  of  work, 
of  precept,  of  example  these  men  achieved,  and 
to  leave  the  mystery  of  Iheir  faults  to  their 
Maker  in  the  noble  spirit  of  Gray's  "Elegy': 
'■'No   further  seek   his  merits   to  disclose 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.'" 
Burns  himself  was  ever  anticipating  his 
trial  at  the  bar  of  human  judgment,  and  he 
made  his  own  irresistible  plea  for  frail  mortal 
man  in  the  immortal  words: 

"Then  gently  scan  your  brother  Man. 
Still   gentler  sister  Woman ; 
Tho'  they  man  gang  a  kennin  wrang. 
To  step  aside  is  human  : 


Marion 

Crawford 

Memories 


One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  why  they  do  it; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark. 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it." 

There  are  some  comparatively  unfa- 
miliar memories  of  the  late  F.  Marion 

Crawford     in     Mrs. 

Fraser's     Reminiscences 

of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife. 

One  period  when  Mrs. 
Fraser  was  with  her  talented  brother 
was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  when  he 
was  living  in  a  study  in  the  rocks  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  was 
then  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  had 
already  won  a  public  with  Mr.  Isaacs. 
In  that  summer  one  book  was  completed 
and  another  begun.  The  first  was  To 
Leeuard,  which  contained  much  of  Sor- 
rento and  much  of  personal  experiences 
of  various  kinds.  To  Leeivard  was 
rather  adversely  criticised  when  it  came 
out.  Mr,  Crawford's  first  publisher  had 
refused  it  because  the  story  in  parts  did 
not  conform  to  the  rather  prudish  stand- 
ards of  the  time,  Marion  Crawford  was 
exceedingly  angry  at  the  refusal  and  sent 
his  next  book,  which  happened  to  be 
Saracinesca,  to  another  house.  But  Sara- 
cinesca  was  not  the  book  which  Craw- 
ford thought  out  in  1883,  That  was 
Zoroaster,  which  appeared  later,  and 
which,  while  less  popular  than  some  of 
his  other  stories,  brought  the  author  the 
gold  medal  of  the  French  Academy,  a 
tribute  which  gave  him  the  purest  pleas- 
ure and  which  he  treasured  devoutly  al! 
his  life. 

Mrs.  Fraser  tells  of  a  day  with  Ma- 
rion Crawford  passed  at  Pompeii,  when 
he  was  very  full  of  Zoroaster.  It  was 
a  day  ail  blue  and  white,  of  the  thousand 
clear  and  tender  shades,  that  the  vertical 
midday  snn  of  the  south  draws  from 
marble  and  sky  and  sea.  and  they  were 
reconstructing  the  Pompeii  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  with  the  fine  Roman 
ladies  and  their  lords  and  cavaliers  and 
troops  of  clever  slaves,  the  dancers  and 
singers,  the  busy  shop  keepers  and  the 
smart  garrison  and  the  brown  fisherfolk, 
when  lilarion  began  to  read  the  "Chant 
of  the  Priests'*  which  he  had  just  writ- 
ten for  the  opening  chapter  of  Zoroaster. 
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He  was  always  a  wonderful  reader,  with 
his  full  voice,  his  restrained  and  sono- 
rous balancing  of  phrase.  But  that  day 
some  strong,  compelling  chord  had  been 
touched,  and  Mrs.  Frasen  recalls  that 
after  the  first  few  words  his  hearers 
were  in  Italy  no  longer,  but  in  the  heart 
of  the  older  world,  the  gorgeous,  gold- 
clothed,  sun-worshipping  Near-East. 


Then  there  are  memories  of  later 
years  when  the  brother  and  sister  were 
together  at  the  Villa  Crawford  in  Sor- 
rento, Henry  James  went  to  visit  them 
there,  and  life  at  the  villa  was  one  round 
of  gaiety,  with  the  continual  impromptu 
tableaux  vivants.  Marion  Crawford  was 
mad  over  this  form  of  entertainment. 
When  once  the  magic  word  "tableaux" 
had  been  spoken,  he  let  everything  else 
go  to  the  winds  and  flung  himself  into 
the  dramatic  stream  with  a  zest  that  car- 
ried the  whole  establishment  with  him. 
James's  presence  spurred  them  to  ex- 
treme efforts,  and  a  smile  of  pleasure 
and  approbation  from  him  was  worth 
working  for.  Some  twenty  years  before 
Mrs.  Fraser  had  acted  before  him  one 
of  Musset's  diaphanous  little  comedies. 
Youth  and  confidence  had  carried  her 
through  it,  but  she  had  realised  her  rash- 
ness when  Mr.  James  took  her  aside  and 
said,  "Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  first? 
I  could  have  taught  you  some  of  Made- 
laine  Brohan's  touches!  You  missed 
some  of  the  best  points."  Of  Henry 
James's  personality  Mrs.  Fraser  writes : 

It  was  a  treat  to  have  Mr.  James  in  the 
house.  His  keen  interest  in  everything,  his 
utter  absence  of  "side,"  the  exquisite  urbanity 
which  tempered  every  expression  of  his  un- 
erring judgment  of  men  and  women;  above 
all.  his  amazing  humility  about  his  own  achieve- 
ments, made  up  a  most  endearing  personahty. 
He  greatly  admired  Marion  and  would  lure 
me  on  talk  of  him  on  every  opportunity.  We 
all  felt  quite  poor  Hie  day  Henry  James  left 
the  villa. 

Mrs.  Fraser  gives  a  very  pretty  im- 
pression of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  .'\lthough  Marion 
had  passed  two  years  in  India  at  news- 
paper work  on  the  Allahabad  Pioneer, 
the   Near-East   he  knew   in   spirit   only 


when  he  began  to  write  Zoroaster.  But 
soon  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Constanti- 
nople, drawn  thither  by  the  personality 
and  face  of  Elizabeth  Christophers  Ber- 
dan,  whom  he  had  known  first  in  Boston. 
Miss  Berdan's  father.  General  Berdan, 
a  talented  officer  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
just  then  fitting  out  the  Sultan's  troop 
with  the  "Berdan  rifle."  Miss  Berdan's 
mother  was  a  complete  cosmopolitan, 
who  in  the  early  days  of  her  married 


life  in  Berlin  had  been  called  the  "Star 
of  the  North."  In  Berlin  her  eldest 
daughter  was  married  to  a  French  diplo- 
matist. Count  d'Atmay,  while  the  future 
Mrs.  Marion  Crawford  was  still  a  little 
girl  in  the  schonl-rnom.  much  in  request 
at  the  Palace  as  a  playmate  for  the  young 
German  princesses.  In  later  years  she 
showed  Mrs.  Fraser  a  httle  ring  that  one 
of  them  had  given  her,  saying  apologeti- 
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call),  "I  would  like  to  give  you  some- 
thing finer,  IJessie^hut — (iranny  \'ic 
is  ^1  stingy."  Marion  Crawford,  though 
C'trdially  received  by  the  llerdans  on  his 
first  visit  to  Constantinople,  was  still  too 
diffident,  and  made  another  journey  in 
the  later  summer  of  1^84,  when  his  suit 
prosptred  and  was  followed  hy  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Ilcrdan  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Octohcr    of    that   year.      Constantinople 


"it  will  take  your  mind  ot?  other  things 
and  will  sell  well— there  is  a  dearth  of 
good  stories  for  children  just  now."  So 
she  began  the  Brazi-n  Ambassador,  and 
in  that  rigmarole  of  fancy  could  com- 
pletely forget  her  own  identity  as  long 
as  the  pen  was  in  her  finger*.  The 
greatest  pleasure  she  had  out  of  the  little 
book  was  in  her  brother's  delight  over 
its  absurdities.     His  great  happy  laugh 


supplied  liini  wiili  a  new  background  for 
roniaucf,  and  /'mil  I'uloff  was  the  lit- 
erary  fruit  of  these  visits. 

To  revert  to  the  days  when  Mrs. 
I'rascr  and  her  brother  were  together  at 
\'illa  Crawford.  After  her  sad  return 
from  Japan  in  [8<)4  she  went  to  him  in 
Octohcr,  and  had  heen  there  only  a  few 
days  when  he  begged  her  to  take  to  writ- 
ing,   "Write  a  children's  story,"  he  said, 


over  the  .scene  where  Squawx,  the 
wicked  old  crow,  gets  drunk,  rings  in 
her  ears  still,  she  tells  u.s.  Much  good 
advice  he  gave  her  too.  It  was  not  ad- 
{Iressed  to  her,  but  to  a  young  writer 
who  complained  that  he  could  not  com- 
pose in  uncongenial  surroundings.  "My 
dear  boy,  composing  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  habit.  If  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
do  it,  you  could  write  a  treatise  on  ice 
cream   in  Hell." 
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As  has  been  said,  Paul  Patoff  was  the 
literary  fruit  of  Marion  Crawford's  visit 
to  Constantinople  in  1883  and  1884.  The 
story  treated  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
man  in  Constantinople,  and  the  ultimately 
successful  search  of  his  friend.  In  the 
narrative,  Paul  Grigg,  a  character  gen- 
erally accepted  as  Marion  Crawford  him- 
self, brings  his  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  private  secretary  of  the  Sultan,  with 
the  result  that  after  a  long  and  arduous 
search  the  missing  man  is  found.  At  the 
time  of  its  appearance  the  book  was 
roundly  abused  by  a  Turkish  friend  of 
Mrs.  Fraser,  Reshid  Bey.  Never,  he  de- 
clared, could  such  an  outrage  occur  as 
the  kidnapping  of  a  foreigner  in  Con- 


stantinople. The  city  was  as  civilised, 
as  well  policed,  as  London  or  Paris  or 
Berlin,  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  cruel 
calumny.  But  a  few  years  later  Mr. 
Crawford  had  a  friend  visiting  him  at 
his  home  in  Sorrento.  The  friend  in 
question  went  thence  to  Constantinople 
and  soon  afterwards  disappeared  mys- 
teriously. The  story  told  in  the  novel 
was  played  out  detail  by  detail. 
Mr.  Crawford  secured  the  assistance 
of  the  original  of  the  Sultan's  secre- 
tary in  the  book.  They  followed  the 
same  plans  and  had  the  same  suspicions. 
There  was  but  one  difference.  It  was 
that  in  actual  life  the  man  was  never 
found. 
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BY  ROBERT  BARR 


HERE  was  a  man  once 
who,  wishing  to  engage  a 
coachman,  took  the  ap- 
plicants for  that  position 
to  a  road  bordering  a 
cliff,  so  that  each  might 
show  how  near  he  could 
drive  to  the  edge  with  safety.  One  com- 
petitor brought  the  wheels  of  his  vehicle 
within  a  foot  of  the  precipice;  another 
had  nine  inches  margin;  a  third,  six 
inches;  while  another  daring  individual 
left  barely  an  inch  between  himself  and 
destruction.  The  final  aspirant,  however, 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and 
drove  as  far  from  the  precipice  as  pos- 
sible, and  him  the  man  engaged  as  coach- 
man. 

I  don't  know  that  this  fable  has  any 
direct  application  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say  concerning  short  stories,  but  it  came 
into  my  mind  on  reading  the  comment 
of  an  editor  on  a  short  story  I  have  writ- 
ten, and  which  I  believe  appears  in  The 
Temple  Magacine  for  March.  The  editor 
wrote:  "It  occurs  to  me  that  your  story 
ends  rather  too  abruptly.  Will  you  par- 
don my  suggesting  this,  and  will  you  see 
whether  another  hundred  words  added 

'Reprinted  from  the  Bookmah  for  March,  1897. 


to  the  proofs  would  not  improve  it  some- 
what?'' 

.Now,  I  leave  it  to  any  sensible  author, 
in  a  fair  way  of  trade,  if  the  suggestion 
that  his  story  can  be  improved  does  not 
come  upon  him  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise. Nevertheless,  I  gave  what  time 
I  possessed  to  the  problem,  and  after 
mature  deliberation  admit  the  story  may 
be  strengthened,  but  not  by  lengthen- 
mg  it.  My  contract  was  to  get  those 
two  young  people  over  the  border  safe- 
ly, and  that  done,  my  task  ended;  yet 
must  I  go  maundering  on  telling  what 
became  of  the  innkeeper,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story;  therefore, 
cut  a  hundred  words  off,  Mr.  Editor,  if 
you  like;  but  any  addition  to  the  nar- 
rative, it  seems  to  me,  would  make  it 
worse  than  it  now  is. 

I  think  a  rightly  constructed  short 
story  should  always  allow  the  reader's 
imagination  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
author.  I  am  myself  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  that  those  two  young  people  mar- 
ried each  other,  and  doubtless  lived  hap- 
pily, in  less  tumultuous  lands  than 
France,  ever  afterward;  but  I  submit 
that  my  commission  extended  not  so  far 
as  that.     I  saw  them  secure  across  the 
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boundary,  and  after  that,  God  bless  you 
both!  My  undertaking  was  to  save 
their  necks  from  the  sharp  blade  of  the 
guillotine  by  whatever  means  was  prac- 
ticable, and  if,  afterward,  they  threw 
their  arms  round  the  spot  where  the  axe 
might  have  fallen,  that  was  not  my  af- 
fair, so  I  turned  my  back  and  looked  the 
other  way — an  action  which,  I  doubt  not, 
all  true  lovers  will  commend. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  up  to  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
English  story-teller  was  outdistanced  by 
his  brother  of  France  or  of  America.  If 
I  were  put  to  it  to  find  an  English  writ- 
ing compeer  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  I 
should  have  to  go  to  California  and  se- 
lect Ambrose  Bierce.  America  has  been 
particularly  notable  in  her  short  stories, 
from  the  time  of  Washington  Irving  and 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  the  to-day  of  How- 
ells,  Stockton,  Aldrich,  and  Henry 
James.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the 
equal  in  ingenious  short  stories  of  Mar- 
jory Daw,  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  or  The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger,  by  Frank  Stockton;  while 
as  far  as  serious  short  stories  are  con- 
cerned, A  Man  zvithout  a  Country,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  and  some  of  the 
short  stories  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  reach 
a  very  high  level. 

I  take  it  that  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
crepancy is  because  the  Englishman  has 
been  hampered  by  tradition,  while  the 
Frenchman  and  American  have  not. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date  a  story  of  less 
or  more  than  six  thousand  words  was 
hardly  marketable  in  England.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  written  by  the 
editor  of  a  first-class  London  periodical 
to  whom  I  sent  a  story  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  words.  The  editor  wrote 
that  he  was  pleased  with  the  story,  and 
that  if  I  would  make  it  six  thousand 
words  in  length  he  would  take  it. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
have  padded  the  effort  several  hundred 
per  cent.,  with  the  result  of  spoiling  the 
story,  but  much  as  I  desired  to  appear 
in  that  celebrated  journal — for  I  was 
young  then — I  had  the  temerity  to  point 
out  to  the  editor  that  this  was  a  two- 
thousand-four-hundred  word  idea,  and 
not  a  six-thousand-word  idea;  where- 
upon he  promptly  returned  the  manu- 
script for  my  cheek. 


I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  younger 
periodicals  are  driving  from  the  field 
the  stodgy  old  magazines  that  have  done 
so  much  to  handicap  the  English  writer 
of  short  stories,  and  so  we  may  look  upon 
the  six-thousand-word  tradition  as  sadly 
crippled,  if  it  is  not  yet  dead.  But  the 
tradition  is  still  rampant  in  England,  and 
nowhere  else,  in  other  fields  of  writing 
industry.  The  Englishman  dearly  loves' 
to  have  things  cut  into  lengths  for  him. 
In. the  sixpenny' reviews  you  will  find 
articles  all  of  a  size,  while  in  the  great 
dailies,  I  suppose  the  heavens  would  fall 
if  the  leading  article  were  more  than  an 
exact  column  in  length ;  therefore  a  ten- 
line  idea  has  to  be  rolled  exceedingly  thin 
to  make  it  run  to  a  column  of  space. 
Then  among  the  horrors  of  London  is 
the  "turn-ovcD"  in  some  of  the  evening 
papers.  I  often  picture  to  myself  the 
unfortunate  wretches  who  labour  upon 
these  deplorable  articles.  They  must  toil 
away,  piling  word  on  word,  till  they  slop 
over  the  leaf,  and  then  their  task  is  ended. 

The  body  of  French  and  American 
short-story  writers  is  largely  recruited 
from  the  brilliant  young  men  of  the 
press ;  but  if  you  put  upon  young  men  the 
iron  fetters  which  English  newspaper 
work  imposes,  they  soon  become  fit  for 
nothing  else  than  the  production  of 
stories  six  thousand  words  in  length,  to 
the  letter. 

Five  years  ago  the  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine sent  me  a  note  asking  me  to  write 
for  him  a  five-thousand-word  story.  I 
promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  a  five-thou- 
sand-word idea  came  to  me.  He  wrote 
frequently  for  that  story  during  the  first 
three  years,  but  lately  he  seems  to  have 
given  it  up.  He  is  not  more  discour- 
aged than  I  am :  he  miglit  as  well  have 
expected  a  man  to  eat  an  eight-course 
dinner  with  a  four-course  appetite.  To 
my  sorrow,  I  haven't  met  with  a  five- 
thousand- word  idea  since  1891. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  short-story 
writer  should  act,  metaphorically,  like 
this — he  should  put  his  idea  for  a  story 
into  one  cup  of  a  pair  of  balances,  then 
into  the  other  he  should  deal  out  his 
words ;  five  hundred ;  a  thousand ;  two 
thousand ;  three  thousand ;  as  the  case 
may  be — and  when  the  number  of  words 
thus  paid  in  causes  the  beam  to  rise  on 
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which  his  idea  hangs,  then  is  his  story 
finished.  If  he  puts  a  word  more  or 
less  he  is  doing  false  work. 

I  have,  finally,  a  serious  complaint  to 
make  against  the  English  reader  of  short 
stories.  He  insists  upon  being  fed  with 
a  spoon.  He  wants  all  the  goods  in  the 
shop  window  ticketed  with  the  price  in 
plain  figures.  I  think  the  reader  should 
use  a  little  intellect  in  reading  a  story, 
just  as  the  author  is  supposed  to  use  a 
great  deal  in  the  writing  of  it.  While 
editor  of  a  popular  magazine  I  have 
frequently  been  reluctantly  compelled 
to  refuse  my  own  stories,  because  cer- 
tain points  in  them  were  hinted  at  rather 
than  fully  expressed,  and  I  knew  the 
British  public  would  stand  no  nonsense 
of  that  sort.  The  public  wants  the  trick 
done  in  full  view,  and  will  have  no  jug- 
gling with  the  hands  behind  the  back. 

I  often  think  there  was  much  worldly 
wisdom  in  a  remark  the  late  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  once  made  to  me.  "Never 
surprise  the  British  public,  my  boy," 
he  said;  ''they  don't  like  it.  If  you  ar- 
range a  pail  of  water  above  a  door  so 
that  when  an  obnoxious  boy  enters  the 
room  the  water  will  come  down  upon 
htm,  take  your  readers  fully  into  your 
confidence  long  before  the  deed  is  done. 
Let  them  help  you  to  tic  up  the  pail, 
then  they  will  chuckle  all  through  the 
chapter  as  the  unfortunate  lad  ap- 
proaches his  fate,  and  when  he  is  finally 
deluged  they  will  roar  with  delight  and 
cry,  'Now  he  has  got  his  dose!'  " 

I  believe  if  I  had  accepted  this  advice 
I  might  have  been  a  passably  popular 
short-story  writer  by  this  time. 

In  a  recent  book,  the  name  of  which 
I  shall  not  mention,  for  I  cannot  consci- 
entiously recommend  it  to  the  gentle 
reader,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  I  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  series  of  stories  told 
without  a  superfluous  word,  and  in  the 
writing  of  this  book  I  had  a  model. 
Our  world  has  been  a  going  concern  too 
long  for  any  effort  to  claim  originality. 
My  model  is  Euclid,  whose  justly  cele- 
brated book  of  short  stories,  entitled 
The  FAcmcnts  of  Geometry,  will  live 
when  most  of  us  who  are  scribbling  to- 
day are  forgotten.  Euclid  lays  down  his 
plot,  sets  instantly  to  work  at  its  devel- 


opment, letting  no  incident  creep  in  that 
does  not  bear  relation  to  the  climax, 
using  no  unecessary  word,  always  keep- 
ing his  one  end  in  view,  and  the  moment 
he  reaches  the  culmination  he  stops.  My 
own  book,  based  on  this  model,  was  re- 
viewed at  some  length  by  the  critic  of  one 
of  the  sixpenny  reviews.  Now,  one  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  expecting  that  a 
man  who  is  paid  for  giving  his  estimate 
of  stories  will  peruse  them  with  more 
care  than  one  who  buys  the  book  and 
reads  them  for  nothing;  yet  this  critic, 
although  highly  commending  the  book, 
and  desiring  not  only  to  be  just  but  gen- 
erous to  the  author,  selects  two  stories, 
the  first  and  last  in  the  volume,  and  in 
each  case  completely  misses  the  point  on 
which  each  story  hinges.  The  first  is  an 
unpleasant  story  about  a  man  and  his 
wife,  who  hate  each  other  so  thoroughly 
that  each  resolves  to  murder  the  other — 
the  man  by  brutally  flinging  his  wife 
over  a  precipice  in  Switzerland ;  the 
woman  by  flinging  herself  over  the  same 
precipice  under  circumstances  that  will 
convict  her  husband  of  her  murder.  The 
story  hinges  on  the  fact  that  neither  sus- 
pects the  other  of  murderous  thoughts, 
and  this,  so  far  as  the  woman  is  con- 
cerned, is  shown  by  her  last  words,  "I 
know  there  is  no  thought  of  murder  in 
your  heart,  but  there  is  in  mine" ;  yet 
the  critic  says,  "In  'An  Alpine  Divorce* 
we  have  a  wife  who  divines  that  her  hus- 
band means  to  throw  her  over  a  prcci- 
pice. 

In  the  second  story  are  a  Russian  wife, 
a  French  husband,  and  a  French  girl, 
who  is  the  wife's  rival.  They  are  seated 
together  at  lunch  in  a  room  belonging 
to  the  wife.  The  Russian  has  saturated 
the  carpet  and  walls  of  the  room  with 
naphtha,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
a  volatile  substance,  and  when  so  used 
would  at  once  fill  the  room  with  an  in- 
flammable gas  ready  to  destroy  all  within 
if  a  match  were  struck.  The  cause  of 
the  final  catastrophe  is  hinted  at  in  the 
conversation  between  husband  and  wife: 

"What  penetrating  smell  is  this  that 
fills  the  room?"  asked  Caspilier. 

"It  is  nothing,"  replied  Valdoreme, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  sat  down.  "It  is  only  naphtha.  I 
have  had  the  room  cleaned  with  it." 
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The  critic,  speaking  of  this  story,  says : 
"  'Purification'  turns  upon  the  revenge 
of  a  Russian  wife  upon  her  rival,  which 
she  secures  by  the  means  of  an  explosive 
cigarette." 

These  instances,  and  other  indications 
similar  to  them,  lead  me  to  the  opinion 
that  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  successful  as 
a  short-story  writer  he  must  lay  it  on 


with  a  trowel.  If  he  is  going  to  consume 
his  characters  with  naphtha^  he  must 
state  the  number  of  gallons  used  and  the 
method  of  its  application.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show  t!iat  that  eminent  writer 
of  romance,  Euclid,  is  an  unsafe  model 
for  the  modern  short-story  writer  to 
follow. 


THEMES  AND  STORIES  ON  THE  STAGE 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


JN  olden  fairy-tales  we 
Bread  of  many  honourable 
■  souls  condemned  to 
H  dwell  in  cramped  and 
Hcrooked  bodies,  and  we 
ialso  read  of  many  goodly 

3  bodies     that     walk     the 

world  untenanted  by  any  soul.  These 
fables  lay  a  finger  on  one  of  the  mon- 
strous ironies  of  life.  It  would  seem  to 
our  finite  minds  that  if  the  creative  spirit 
of  the  universe  were  at  all  reasonable  in 
its  workings  it  would  clothe  a  fine  soul 
with  a  fair  body  and  use  a  foul  body  as 
the  tenement  of  an  evil  soul;  but  this  har- 
mony is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  actual  crea- 
tion. The  \yicked  Mary  Stuart  looks  the 
loveliest  of  women ;  the  serene,  sagacious 
Socrates  wears  a  funny  face ;  and  very 
few  people  enjoy,  like  John  Keats,  the 
privilege  of  looking  like  themselves.  Sel- 
dom does  the  soul  fit  the  body,  or  the 
body  fit  the  soul;  and  this  might  almost 
be  imagined  as  a  reason  for  that  disasso- 
ciation  known  as  death. 

What  is  true  of  human  beings  is  also 
true  of  works  of  art;  for  any  genuine 
work  of  art,  because  it  is  a  living  thing, 
may  be  imagined  to  have  a  body  and  a 
soul.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poems  of  Walt  Whitman  or  the  paintings 
of  El  Greco,  the  soul  is  finer  than  the 
body;  sometimes,  as  in  Ihe  case  of  the 
paintings  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  or  the 
poems  of  Poe,  the  body  is  fairer  than  the 
soul ;  but  very  rarely  are  the  two  of  equal 
beauty,  as  in  the  supreme  poem  of  Dante 
and  the  supreme  painting  of  Leonardo. 


The  soul  of  a  play  is  its  theme,  and  the 
body  of  a  play  is  its  story.  A  play  may 
have  a  great  theme  and  an  inadequate 
story,  or  an  interesting  story  and  scarcely 
any  theme  at  all:  it  may  be  a  noble- 
minded  hunch-back  or  a  shallow-pated 
Prince  Charming;  but  only  a  few  great 
plays  reveal  profound,  important  themes 
beneath  the  lineaments  of  engaging  and 
enthralling  stories. 

By  the  theme  of  a  play  is  meant  some 
principal,  or  truth,  of  human  life — such  a 
truth  as  might  be  formulated  critically  in 
an  abstract  and  general  proposition — 
which  the  dramatist  contrives  to  convey 
concretelyto  his  auditors  through  the  par- 
ticular medium  of- his  story.  Thus,  the 
theme  of  Ghosts  is  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,  and 
the  theme  of  The  Pigeon  is  that  the  wild 
spirits  and  the  tame  spirits  of  the  world 
can  never  understand  each  other.  Granted 
a  good  theme,  a  playwright  may  invent  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  stories  to  embody  it; 
but  the  final  merit  of  his  work  will  de- 
pend largely  on  whether  or  not  he  has 
-succeeded  in  selecting  a  story  that  is  at 
all  points  worthy  of  his  theme. 

As  an  instance  of  the  desired  harmony 
between  the  two  we  may  point  to  A 
Doll's  House,  which  succeeds  in  illus- 
trating Whitman's  maxim  that  "the  soul 
is  not  more  than  the  body"  and  "the  body 
is  not  more  than  the  soul."  The  theme 
of  this  modern  tragedy  was  thus  formu- 
lated by  Ibsen  in  a  note  pencilled  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope  in  Rome  on  October 
19,  1878:   "There  are  two  kinds  of  spir- 
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itual  law,  two  kinds  of  conscience — one 
in  man,  and  another,  altogether  different, 
in  wQman.  They  do  not  understand  each 
other;  but  in  practical  life  the  woman  is 
judged  by  man's  law,  as  though  she  were 
not  a  woman  but  a  man.  ...  A  woman 
cannot  be  herself  in  the  society  of  the 
present  day,  which  is  an  exclusively  mas- 
culine society,  with  laws  framed  by  men 
and  with  a  judicial  system  that  judges 
feminine  conduct  from  a  masculine  point 
of  view."  This  thesis  is  the  soul  of  A 
Doll's  House:  its  body  is  merely  a  story 
setting  forth  an  instance  of  the  common- 
place crime  of  forgery.  Yet  this  instance 
is  so  skilfully  selected  that  the  story  de- 
velops naturally  and  inevitably  to  that  as- 
tounding final  dialogue  which  incorpo- 
rates the  essence  of  tlie  theme  and  seems 
not  of  an  age  but  of  all  time.  Here  is  a 
story  that  is  eminently  adequate  to  the 
occasion  that  called  it  forth ;  and  yet  it  is 
conceivable  that  Ibsen  might  have  in- 
vented an  entirely  different  narrative  to 
carry  and  deliver  the  message  of  his 
drama. 

That  the  playwright's  range  of  possible 
invention  is  almost  limitless  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  theme  has  often 
served  as  the  basis  of  several  great  plays, 
by  different  authors,  whose  stories  have 
shown  no  obvious  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Thus,  the  theme  of  Macbeth  is 
that  vaulting  ambition  which  overleaps  it- 
self will  fall  on  the  other  side;  and  this  is 
also  the  theme  of  The  Master-Builder, 
which  tells  a  very  different  story.  Like- 
wise Hamlet  and  L' Athlon,  which  are  un- 
like in  narrative  details,  are  identical  in 
theme — the  essential  basis  of  each  being 
the  failure  of  a  man  of  poetic  and  reflec- 
tive temperament  to  cope  with  circum- 
stances that  demand  a  man  of  action. 

In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  possible 
invention,  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  of 
our  playwrights  fail  to  devise  stories  that 
are  worthy  to  incorporate  their  themes. 
No  other  source  of  failure  in  the  theatre 
comes  more  often  to  the  fore.  An  in- 
stance of  this  inadequacy  is  offered  by 
the  current  play  called  Milestones.  The 
soul  of  this  piece  is  a  great  theme — 
namely,  that  "crabbed  age  and  youth  can- 
not live  together,"  because  youth  is  al- 
ways radical  and  forward-looking  and 
age  is  always  backward-looking  and  con- 


servative ;  but  its  body  is  merely  a  seden- 
tary, unimportant  story  that  deals  with 
such  a  minor  problem  as  whether  ships 
should  be  built  of  wood  or  iron  or  steel, 
and  such  an  ordinary  question  as  who 
shall  ultimately  marry  whom.  And  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacy  of  its  narrative, 
the  critic  who  envisages  the  theme  of 
Milestones  must  regard  the  finished  fab- 
ric as  less  impressive  than  the  authors 
should  have  made  it. 

Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the  con- 
trary fault  may  be  exhibited  in  the  the- 
atre. There  is  a  type  of  play  that  com- 
mands attention  by  its  cleverness  of  plot 
and  its  deft  manipulation  of  suspense  and 
of  surprise,  without  revealing  any  central 
and  essential  theme  or  conveying  any 
general  truth  of  life  for  the  auditor  to  add 
to  his  experience.  Such  a  play  may  suc- 
ceed for  the  moment,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  live  in  after  years.  For  [to  return  to 
our  former  statement]  a  work  of  art  is 
like  a  human  being;  and  nothing  can  sur- 
vive of  either  but  the  soul.  As  Brown- 
ing remarked,  with  sardonic  truthfulness 
— "The  soul,  doubtless,  is  immortal — 
where  a  soul  can  be  discerned."  Genera- 
tions breathe  and  eat  and  laugh  and  love 
and  die ;  but  only  those  few  men  remain 
immortal  who  leave  their  souls  behind 
them.  If  a  man  shall  say,  not  merely 
with  his  mouth  but  with  the  entire  mood 
and  meaning  of  his  living,  "Beauty  is 
truth,  truth  beauty"  or  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  the  world  must 
evermore  remember  the  life  of  which  this 
message  was  the  theme ;  but  it  easily  for- 
gets the  million  men  whose  inexpressive 
dust  returns  to  dust.  So  it  is  with  plays. 
Those  that  succeed  in  saying  something 
have  earned  an  opportunity  to  live;  but 
those  that  say  nothing  must  suffer,  sooner 
or  later,  the  iniquity  of  oblivion.  A  good 
story  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  play 
may  attain  an  immediate  success;  but  a 
great  theme  is  necessary  in  order  that  it 
may  require  the  attention  of  posterity. 

To  such  people  as  are  willing  to  think 
in  the  theatre.  The  New  Sin  was  one 

of  the  most  interesting 
"The  New  plays  that  have  been  dis- 

Sin"  closed  in  many  seasons. 

It  is  the  first  dramatic 
work  of  Mr.  Basil  Macdonald  Hast- 
ings, the  editor  of  the  London  Bystand- 
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er;  and  it  augurs  well  for  his  future  as 
a  playwright.  Mr.  Hastings  has  brains 
— a  fact  of  which  this  present  effort  gives 
abundant  evidence;  and  he  is  also  en- 
dowed with  a  natural  instinct  for  the  the- 
atre. The  New  Sin  discusses  a  momen- 
tous theme  with  extraordinary  intellectual 
intensity,  an^  the  author  has  developed 
his  plot  with  a  sure  sense  of  theatrical 
effectiveness.  Yet  the  play  failed  badly  in 
New  York;  and  the  only  logical  reason 
for  the  failure  was  that  the  story  of  the 
drama  was  not  equally  as  important  as 
the  theme.  The  average  person  can  sel- 
dom see  through  a  body  to  the  soul ;  and 
the  average  audience  can  rarely  look  be- 
hind a  particular  story  for  the  general 
truth  that  it  incorporates. 

The  essence  of  The  New  Sin  is  a 
struggle  between  the  right  to  live  and 
the  duty  to  die;  and  the  author's  purpose 
is  to  imagine  a  man  so  circumstanced 
that  his  mere  continuance  to  live  shall 
seem  to  him  a  sin,  because  his  death 
would  obviously  benefit  a  dozen  of  his 
fellow-beings.  This  theme  was  familiar 
enough  in  the  life  of  ancient  Rome  and  is 
still  familiar  as  a  point  of  honour  in  Ja- 
pan ;  but  in  England  at  the  present  day  the 
theme  looks  strange  and  new,  because  it 
has  been  traditional  in  Europe  for  nearly 
sixteen  hundred  years  to  assume  as  an 
axiom  the  right  to  live  and  to  dcnv,  even 
as  a  theoretic  possibility,  the  duty  to  die. 
Hence  this  modern  play,  in  which  the 
author  intended  to  weigh  life  and  death 
in  an  impartial  and  reasonable  balance, 
was  destined  from  the  outset  to  be  a 
startling  work;  and  it  might  have  been 
a  great  work  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inventing  a  story  that  was 
worthy  of  his  theme. 

But  the  story  of  The  Ne7V  Sin  is 
scarcely  satisfactory,  because  it  is  based 
upon  an  assumption  which,  though  not 
impossible,  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  seem 
incredible.  Hilary  Cutts  had  quarrelled 
with  his  father;  and,  before  dying,  the 
old  gentleman  had  tied  up  his  large  for- 
tune in  such  a  way  that  Hilary  should 
never  receive  a  penny  of  it.  Not  only  did 
he  leave  all  his  money  to  the  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  Hilary's  yonngcr4)rothcrs  and 
sisters;  but,  fearing  lest  they  should  give 
or  lend  a  share  of  their  legacies  to  him, 
he   made   a   provision    that    the   money 


should  not  be  paid  to  them  till  Hilary 
should  die,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  con- 
tinuance in  life,  imtil  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
one  years.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  this 
eccentric  will  as  the  condition  precedent 
to  an  earnest  intellectual  discussion;  but 
if  this  initial  weakness  of  the  story  be 
condoned,  the  critic  must  admit  that  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  plot  seems  at 
all  points  truthful  and  inevitable. 

It  happens  that  Hilary  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  who  is  of  any  use. 
He  is  a  promising  painter,  and  is  easily 
able  to  earn  his  own  living;  but  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  incapable  of  self- 
support  and  are  soon  reduced  to  want. 
Hilary,  who  stands  between  them  and 
their  fortune,  gives  them  nearly  all  the 
money  that  he  earns,  and  thereby  so  ham- 
pers his  own  career  that  he  is  prevented 
from  accomplishing  any  genuine  service 
to  the  world ;  but  even  this  quixotic  gen- 
erosity does  not  lift  his  family  above  the 
level  of  desperation.  He  therefore  de- 
cides, after  mature  deliberation,  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  commit  suicide,  in  order  that 
his  helpless  brothers  and  sisters  may  suc- 
ceed to  their  inheritance. 

Hilary's  younger  brother,  Max,  a 
weak-minded  and  iniquitous  youth,  has 
been  discharged  for  misconduct  from  the 
draper's  establishment  in  which  he  had 
been  working.  He  happens  to  meet  his 
ex-employer  in  Hilary's  rooms ;  and,  im- 
pulsively seizing  the  pistol  which  his 
brother  had  intended  to  turn  against  him- 
self, he  shoots  the  draper  dead.  The 
situation  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
the  draper  was  a  sensual  and  brutal  beast 
and  that  society  has  obviously  been  bene- 
fited by  his  taking  off.  Hilary's  course 
is  now  clear.  He  can  both  save  his 
brother  and  accomplish  his  own  deter- 
mined suicide  by  assuming  the  guilt  of 
the  murder  and  getting  himself  judicially 
executed.  He  is  convicted  on  his  own  con- 
fession and  the  corroborative  testimony 
of  Max,  and  is  condemned  to  death.  But 
at  the  last  moment  his  sentence  is  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life;  so  that 
his  desperate  relatives  are,  if  anything, 
worse  off  than  they  were  before. 

With  this  ironic  note  the  play  origi- 
nally ended;  but  Mr.  Hastings  was  per- 
suaded to  add  another  act  for  American 
audiences,  in  which  Max  confesses  his 
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guilt  and  Hilary  is  set  free,  after  which 
Hilary  sells  a  picture  for  a  large  sum  and 
buys  his  relatives  off  by  giving  them  the 
money. 

The  intellectual  power  of  this  play  can- 
not be  suggested  by  any  summary  of  its 
story,  since  the  story  is  less  worthy  than 
the  theme;  but  the  dialogue  is  crammed 
full  of  thought  which  is  both  earnest  and 
profound.  The  author  occasionally 
speaks  in  his  own  person  instead  of  al- 
lowing his  characters  to  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  but  all  that  he  says  is  interesting. 
The  characters  are  clearly  and  power- 
fully drawn,  and  the  dialogue  is  admir- 
ably written.  No  woman  appears  upon 
the  stage  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  action ;  and  though  the  play  is  all 
the  better  for  tliis  unusual  omission,  the 
general  public  may  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  suppression  of  the  eternal 
feminine.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  The  Nexv  Sin, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  work  of 
quite  uncommon  intellectual  distinction. 
It  is  deplorable  that  the  New  York  pub- 
lic should  permit  such  a  worthy  play  to 
fail. 

Arthur  Schnitzler's  Anatol  has  been 
noted  for  a  decade  on  the  continent  of 

Europe.  It  is  not  a  play, 
but  merely  a  sequence  of 
seven  conversations  be- 
tween a  bland  young 
light  o'  love  of  gay  Vienna  and  seven  dif- 
ferent women,  with  whom  he  finds  him- 
self, at  the  moment,  falling  in  or  out  of 
love.  Five  of  these  dialogues  are  now 
presented  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  an 
English  paraphrase  by  Mr.  Granville 
Barker. 

The  worldly-wise  and  witty  Schnitzler 
is  deeply  versed  in  the  phenomena  of 
love,  and  these  smiling  dialogues  are  re- 
markable for  their  psychologic  subtlety 
and  for  the  amiable  cynicism  of  their 
satire.  None  of  the  episodes  attains  the 
tensity  of  drama ;  but  the  sequence  ex- 
hibits an  interesting  series  of  characters, 
and  the  conversations  are  clever  and 
amusing.  Anatol  is  an  entertainment 
that  is  very  well  suited  to  the  aristocratic 
clientele  of  Mr.  Ames's  tiny  playhouse. 
It  hits  the  note  of  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton  has  handled  a 


Anatol" 


very  important  theme  in  The  Blindness  of 

Virtue.  The  piece  is  in- 
"Thc  Blindness  tended  as  an  attack  on 
of  Virtue"  the  sheltered-life  system 

of  bringing  up  young 
girls,  and  as  a  warning  to  those  prudish 
and  prurient-minded  parents  who  allow 
their  children  to  cross  the  dark  ferry  of 
adolescence  in  ignorance  of  the  basic 
facts  of  sex.  Yet  the  story  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  selected  to  incorporate  his 
theme  seems  scarcely  stern  enough.  As 
Emerson  said  to  the  young  man  who  had 
ventured  to  criticise  adversely  the  philos- 
ophy of  Plato,  "When  you  strike  at  a 
•king  you  must  kill  him."  If  this  question 
is  to  be  discussed  at  all  in  the  theatre  it 
should  be  discussed  grimly,  as  in  Wede- 
kind's  The  Azmkening  of  Spring.  But 
Mr.  Hamilton's  story  merely  touches  the 
problem  lightly  and  then  dances  daintily 
away  to  an  arbitrary  happy  ending. 

The  heroine,  Effie  Pemberton,  is  seven- 
teen years  old.  She  is  the  only  child  of 
the  vicar  of  a  small  living  in  Middlesex, 
and  has  been  brought  up  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  life.  Quite  naturally  she  falls  in 
love  with  a  boy  of  twenty-one  who  has 
been  sent  down  by  his  father  to  be  tu- 
tored by  the  vicar.  The  boy,  whose  name 
is  Archie,  is  called  away  to  London  for 
a  day  or  two;  and  Effie  misses  him  so 
sorely  that  she  drifts  to  his  empty  room 
at  midnight  and  waits  there  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  hope  of  his  return.  The 
boy  comes  back  at  seven;  and,  hearing 
him  in  the  house,  Effie  casts  a  kimono 
over  her  night-dress  and  rushes  to  his 
room  to  greet  him.  She  mistakes  his  ap- 
parent aloofness  for  an  indication  that  he 
is  not  glad  to  see  her;  and,  in  the  utter 
innocence  of  her  wounded  childish  heart, 
she  makes  unconsciously  so  strong  a 
physical  attack  upon  him  that  he  cannot 
forbear  to  gather  her  eagerly  and  pas- 
sionately into  his  arms.  At  this  moment 
her  father  enters.  The  scandalised  vicar 
accuses  Archie  of  having  seduced  his 
daughter ;  and  this  accusation  is  so  deep- 
ly wounding  to  the  boy  that  he  is  driven 
to  the  verge  of  suicide.  But  the  vicar 
learns  in  time  that  the  apparent  guilt  of 
Effie  has  resulted  merely  from  her  inju- 
dicious innocence :  and  the  play  ends  hap- 
pily, with  an  indication  that  the  young 
people  will  be  married  in  the  near  future. 
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The  particular  instance  of  trial  mar- 
riage that  Mr.  Elmer  Harris  has  chosen 

as  the  basis  for  his  dra- 
'Trial  matic  discussion   of  this 

Marriage"  interesting  problem  is  so 

exceptional  that  the  ap- 
parent answer  of  the  play  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  having  any  necessary  applica- 
tion to  the  general  question. 

A  social  experiment  that  has  been  advo- 
cated by  so  wise  a  mind  as  that  of  George 
Meredith  calls  for  popular  discussion  in 
the  theatre;  but  the  theme  is  so  serious 
that  it  will  not  do  to  tamper  with  it. 

Blair  Thomas,  in  Mr.  Harris's  play,  is 
a  popular  lecturer  who  advocates  trial- 
marriages;  and  Marie  Louise  Ridgway 
is  a  young  woman  of  wealth  who  be- 
lieves in  the  independence  of  women  and 
pursues  the  profession  of  trained  nurse. 
These  two  fall  in  love  with  each  other 
and  desire  to  unite  their  lives.  Thomas 
insists  that,  before  binding  themselves  to 
remain  married  till  death  shall  part  them, 
they  should  first  live  together  in  freedom 
for  three  months. in  order  to  put  their 
congeniality  to  the  test.  To  this  the 
heroine  consents ;  but  the  initial  weakness 
jf  the  plot  is  that  she  does  so  against  her 
individual  de'^ire.  Any  experiment  in 
trial  marriage  which  is  not  entered  upon 
with  equal  eagerness  by  both  parties  can- 
not be  accepted  as  a  typical  instance  of 
the  problem. 

The  couple  retire  to  a  cabin  in  the 
woods  of  Maine ;  and  their  life  for  three 
months  is  ideally  happy.  Then  Thomas 
becomes  unreasonably  jealous  of  an  elder- 
ly friend  of  the  heroine's  who  has  loaned 
the  cabin  to  tliem.  This  friend  feels  a 
fatherly  affection  for  Marie  Louise,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  demonstrate  it. 
Finally  there  is  a  fiarc-up,  in  which 
Thomas,  in  a  jealous  rage,  nearly  chokes 
the  heroine  to  death,  after  which  she  re- 
nounces him  forever  and  sends  him  forth 
into  the  stormy  night. 

By  this  time  the  hero  has  been  exhib- 
ited as  a  weakling  and  a  cad.  He  is,  in- 
deed, the  sort  of  person  that  George 
Meredith  would  have  consigned  to  eter- 
nal damnation,  with  volleyings  of  hostile 
thunders.  He  has  ceased,  therefore,  to 
be  a  worthy  protagonist  against  the 
world  in  favour  of  a  theoretic  social  inno- 
vation.   But  in  the  last  act  the  author  al- 


lows the  heroine  to  accept  a  reconciliation 
with  him  and  to  agree  to  marry  him  le- 
gally for  good  and  all.  This  conclusion 
represents  a  feeble  surrender  to  public 
sentiment,  and  subtracts  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  play. 

The  title  of  The  Point  of  View,  by 
Mr.  Jules  Eckert  Goodman,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  one  thing  that 
"The  Point  is    lacking    in    the    play. 

of  View"  The  author  tells  an  inter- 

esting story,  and  tells  it 
very  well;  but  his  narrative  materials 
are  traditional,  and  he  does  not  succeed  in 
making  his  audience  regard  the  phase  of 
life  that  he  depicts  from  any  novel  and 
illuminating  point  of  view. 

The  heroine,  Myra  Dimsley,  is  an  in- 
herently virtuous  young  girl  who  has 
been  led  astray  by  her  love  for  an  un- 
worthy man  who  has  seduced  and  then 
deserted  her.  She  is  befriended  by  a 
wealthy  young  woman,  named  Frances 
Lawton,  who  dedicates  her  life  to  helping 
fallen  girls.  Miss  Lawton  takes  Myra 
to  live  with  her  in  her  apartment ;  and  the 
heroine  soon  discovers  that  her  betrayer 
is  no  other  than  Robert  Lawton,  the 
brother  of  her  benefactress,  though  she 
had  known  him  only  under  another  name. 

Robert  is  now  engaged  to  marry  a  so- 
ciety girl  of  his  own  set,  but  he  offers  to 
do  the  right  thing  and  marry  Myra.  This 
offer  she  rejects,  because  she  knows  that 
Robert  no  longer  loves  her ;  and,  without 
any  word  to  her  benefactress,  she  runs 
away  and  hides  herself  in  an  obscure 
boarding-house.  When  the  Lawtons 
finally  find  her  in  her  hiding-place  she 
states  hysterically  that  she  has  had  many 
illicit  lovers  before  and  after  Robert,  and 
thereby  forces  them  to  leave  her  alone. 
But  in  the  last  act  Miss  Lawton  discovers 
that  her  original  faith  in  Myra  had  been 
rightly  founded ;  and  the  heroine  deter- 
mines to  marry  an  honest-hearted  man 
from  her  home  town  who  knows  her 
tragic  story  but  is  willing  to  forgive  and 
to  forget  the  error  of  her  past  because  he 
genuinely  loves  her. 

This  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Goodman  with 
a  technical  dexteritv  that  is  above  the  or- 
dinary.  There  are  many  thrilling  mo- 
ments in  the  plot ;  and  the  gravity  of  the 
most  emphatic  incidents  is  relieved  and 
lightened  by  several  intervening  passages. 


THEMES  AND  STORIES  ON  THE  STAGE 


of  comedy.  But  after  the  play  is  over 
the  critic  cannot  feel  that  the  author 
has  really  succeeded  in  saying  anything. 
The  PomI  of  View  tells  an  interesting 
story :  but  it  lacks  a  theme. 

The  story  of  A  Rich  Man's  Son,  by 
Mr.  James  Forbes,  is  also  devoid  of  an 
informing    theme.      Mr. 
"A  Rich  Forbes  has  demonstrated 

Man's  Son"  in  the  past  that  he  pos- 

sesses several  rare  gifts 
for  the  theatre.  He  can  catch  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  entire  milieu  of  life — the  life 
of  chorus-ladies  or  travelling  salesmen  or 
commuters,  for  example — and  exhibit  it 
upon  the  stage  in  ensemble  scenes  made 
up,  like  mosaics,  out  of  many  little  bits 
of  character.  He  has  a  sense  of  fun.  a 
sense  of  sentiment;  and  he  can  write  ex- 
pressively in  slang.  But  in  A  Rich  Man's 
Son  he  has  afforded  himself  very  little 
opporltmity  for  the  exhibition  of  these 
gifts.  He  has  not  elected  to  depict  the 
humotirs  of  any  chosen  milieu  of  life. 
Some  of  his  characters  are  simple  and 
true,  but  others  are  elaborate  and  false. 
The  sentiment  is  artificial ;  and  even  the 
humour  appears  a  little  forced.  The  cen- 
tral trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  play  [as 


the  phrase  is]  is  not  about  anything.  It 
tells  a  fairly  entertaining  story ;  but  the 
story  conveys  no  meaning  and  no  mes- 
sage. 

A  rich  man's  son  falls  in  love  with  a 
capable  young  woman  who  is  his  father's 
confidential  secretary.  Against  the  girl's 
will  (although  she  loves  him)  he  carries 
her  off  in  his  automobile  with  the  re- 
solve to  marry  her.  He  is  arrested  on 
the  road  for  speeding,  and  thereby  over- 
taken by  his  mother  and  father.  His 
father  threatens  to  disown  him  if  he 
marries  the  secretary;  but  his  gentle- 
hearted  mother  realises  that  the  gir! 
will  be  the  making  of  him,  and  finally 
persuades  her  husband  to  consent  to  the 
marriage. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  Mr.  Forbes's 
story;  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  nar- 
rative is  scarcely  worth  rehearsing.  Yet 
in  the  character  of  the  mother  the  author 
has  created  a  living  human  being  who  is 
well  worth  meeting  and  listening  to.  The 
part  of  the  heroine,  however,  is  verv 
badly  written.  The  dialogue  of  the  en- 
tire play  is  curiously  uneven — some  pas- 
sages being  humorous  and  human  and 
others  artificial  and  rhetorical. 
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Miss  Marian  de  Forest's  stage-version 
of  Louisa  May  Alcott's  immemorial 
story.  Little  Women, 
"Little  may  be  lacking  in  a  well- 

Women"  articulated   body,   but   it 

reveals  a  lovely  soul. 
This  justly  famous  novel  is  not  at  all  dra- 
matic ;  and  Miss  De  Forest  has  wisely  re- 
frained from  any  attempt  to  turn  it  into 
a  play.  Instead,  she  has  merely  opened 
the  covers  of  the  book  and  allowed  the 
characters  to  step  alive  upon  the  stage. 
The  result  is  one  of  the  most  ingratiating 
entertainments  of  the  year. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  the   delicate  and   charming  taste 


that  is  displayed  in  this  reverent  resur- 
rection of  the  old  familiar  story  of  the 
four  immortal  girls  imagined  by  Miss  AI- 
cott.  We  are  rescued  from  the  roar  and 
glitter  of  Broadway  and  whispered  away 
to  the  poetry  and  peace  of  little  old  New 
England,  We  breathe  for  a  delicious 
evening  the  aroma  of  a  departed  domes- 
ticity: we  know  ourselves  to  be  in  Con- 
cord half  a  century  ago,  and  we  experi- 
ence a  pleasurable  sense  that  Emerson 
himself  may  lift  the  latch  at  any  moment. 
Here  is  a  wholesome  entertainment  which 
is,  in  an  essential  and  ancestral  sense, 
American,  It  is  a  source  of  present  pleas- 
ure and  of  smiling  memory. 


THENfES  AND  STORIES  ON  THE  STAGE 


It  is  scarcely  wortli  wliile  for  the  critic 
to  devote  detailed  attention  to  the  widel)' 
heralded    production    of 
"The  Daughter    The  Daughter  of  Heav- 
of  Heaven"  en,  which  is  Utterly  un- 

worthy as  a  work  of  art. 
This  piece  unfolds  a  panorama  of  eight 
pictnres,  purporting  to  represent  the  life 
of  contemporary  China,  The  costumes 
are  costly  and  the  scenery  is  sumptuous ; 
but  the  production  evokes  the  atmosphere 
of  Italian  opera  instead  of  the  atmosphere 
of  China.  The  characters  wear  manda- 
rin cloaks  in  a  battle-scene  upon  the  ram- 
parts of  Nankin;  although  everybody 
knows  that  Chinese  soldiers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  wear  the  ordinary  service-uni- 
form of  khaki.     In  a  street-scene  near  the 


great  gale  of  Peking  the  colours  are  all 
wrong.  The  Chinese  people  of  the  lower 
classes  dress  hahitually  in  blue:  but  they 
are  here  exhibited  in  red  and  yellow, 
brown  and  green  and  buff. 

This  lavish  but  unauthentic  panorama 
is  accompanied  by  a  literary  commentary 
written  orginally  by  Pierre  Loti  and  Ju- 
dith Gautier.  and  translated  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Golding  Bright,  M,  Loti  is  a 
great  styhst ;  but  his  languorous  and  lus- 
cious prose  is  ill-adapted  to  the  demands 
of  terse  dramatic  dialogue.  And  the 
story  of  The  Dau_i(hter  of  Heaven  is  lack- 
ing in  dramatic  interest.  The  Emperor 
of  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Tsin  falls  in  love 
with  the  Empress  of  the  rebel  dynasty  of 
Ming.     Me   captures  her  in  battle,  and 
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proposes  to  end  the  enmity  between  their 
races  by  a  marriage  that  shall  establish 
them  as  equal  rulers  over  a  united  China. 
The  Empress  loves  the  Emperor;  but, 
impelled  by  her  ancestral  pride,  she  takes 
poison  and  dies  within  his  arms. 

This  is  a  quite  ordinary  story ;  but  it 
takes  the  French  authors  several  hours 
to  tell  it,  to  the  accompaniment  of  oper- 
atic scenery.  There  is  no  dramatic  ten- 
sity in  the  action;  there  is  no  literary 
merit  in  the  translated  dialogue.  The 
panoramic  spectacle  never  induces  the  il- 
lusion of  reality ;  and  the  sympathetic 
critic  is  merely  moved  to  regret  that  so 
much  money  should  have  been  expended 
to  so  little  avail. 

But  The  Yellow  Jacket,  on  the  other 
hand,   deserves    to    be    recorded   as   the 

most  remarkable  artistic 
"The  Yellow  achievement  of  the  pres- 
Jackct"  ent    season.      This    is    a 

veritable  Chinese  play 
devised  and  written  and  produced  by  Mr. 
J.  Harry  Benrimo  and  Mr.  George  C. 
Hazelton,  Jr. 

It  may  probably  be  stated  as  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Benrimo  knows  more  about  the  Chi- 
nese stage  than  any  other  American  to- 
day. It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  devise  a  play  out  of  the 
traditional  materials  of  the  Chinese  the- 
atre and  to  present  it  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conventions  of  the  Chinese 
stage.  He  planned  a  typical  story  and 
called  Mr.  Hazelton  into  collaboration  to 
write  the  lines.  Mr.  Hazelton's  text  is 
subtly  humorous,  richly  lyrical,  and 
touchingly  poetic ;  it  represents  a  liter- 
ary achievement  of  extraordinary  worth. 
The  story  drifts  pleasantly  through  a 
magical  variety  of  moods ;  and  many  pas- 
sages alhire  the  mind  to  philosophic 
thought.  But  perhaps  the  main  interest 
of  this  unique  and  utterly  unprecedented 
composition  is  derived  from  the  manner 
of  its  presentation. 

The  conventions  of  the  Chinese  stage 
are,  at  nearly  every  point,  identical  with 
the  conventions  of  the  Elizabethan  stage, 
for  which  Shakespeare  devised  the  great- 
est of  all  dramas :  yet  these  conventions 
are  so  unfamiliar  to  the  theatre-going 
public  of  to-day  that  they  seem  botli  lu- 
dicrous and  childish.  It  is  a  principle  of 
^?7e  theatnc  art  that,  whenever  an  author 


encounters  an  essential  weakness  in  his 
dramatic  project,  he  should  not  endeav- 
our to  cover  it  up,  but  should  rather  call 
attention  to  it  in  order  to  get  the  audi- 
ence [so  to  speak]  upon  his  side.  In 
pursuance  of  this  principle,  the  authors 
of  The  Yellow  Jacket  have  wisely  con- 
trived to  make  the  conventions  of  the 
Chinese  theatre  seem  a  little  more  funny 
than  they  actually  are.  They  have  in- 
vited their  American  audience  to  laugh 
at  these  conventions;  and  they  have 
forced  their  audience,  by  this  very  act  of 
laughing  at  them,  to  grow  so  familiar 
with  the  Chinese  conventions  as  to  ac- 
cept them  ultimately  as  media  for  the 
expression  of  delicate  poetry  and  poign- 
ant pathos.  This  psychological  achieve- 
ment must  be  recorded  as  a  signal  tri- 
umph of  a  simple  and  sincere,  but  very 
hazardous,  artistic  purpose. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  summarise 
the  story  of  this  play,  since  no  enumera- 
tion of  its  ever-fluctuating  flow  of  inci- 
dents could  suggest  the  whimsical  and 
subtle  art  with  which  the  story  is  un- 
folded. The  black-robed  property-man 
[who  is  supposed  to  be  invisible]  piles  a 
few  chairs  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  smoking  all  the  while  a  careless 
cigarette  ajd  looking  ludicrously  bored 
at  the  performance.  A  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  climb  upon  the  chairs,  and 
tell  you  that  they  are  reclining  in  a 
flower-boat  "that  is  drifting  slowly  down 
a  river.  Two  attendants  [imagined  to  be 
boatmen]  stand  behind  the  chairs  and 
pole  rhythmically  at  the  unresisting  air 


imagined  to 
in  full  view 


with  slender  bamboo  rods 
be  oars],  while  a  musician 
of  the  audience]  scrapes  two  pieces  of 
sand-paper  together  to  imitate  the  swish 
of  water  along  the  bilge  of  a  boat;  and 
lo!  in  spite  of  [or  perhaps  because  of] 
the  cruditv  of  these  conventions,  the  au- 
(litor  finds  himself  really  and  truly  [be- 
cause imaginatively]  drifting  in  a  boat, 
banked  with  flowers  and  lyrical  with  song 
and  redolent  of  youth  and  love.  To 
achieve  such  an  eloquent  cff^ect  as  this  by 
means  so  primitive  and  childish  is  a 
scarcely  preccdented  triumph  of  theatric 
art;  and  the  critic  can  merely  toss  his 
hat  aloft  in  praise  of  the  imaginativ'e 
j)rowess  of  Mr.  Benrimo  and  Mr.  Ha- 
zelton. 


PIERRE  LOTI-ACADEMICIAN 


BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


"As  IVagner  is  to  Beethoven :  s 


r  Loli  to  Shakespci 


—Jules  Lemaitre. 


■  HERE  is  in  the  modern 

I  Frenchman,        probably 
-e  than  in  the  native 

I  of    any    other    country, 
lething   of    the    dual 

I  personality  of  Alphonse 
gDaiidet's  immortal  Tar- 
Tar:! -(.on.  One  moment  he  is 
Don  Quixote  Tartarin,  musing  wistfully 
of  adventure,  responsive  to  the  magic  of 
names,  building  magnificent  day  dreams 
of  splendid,  heroic  achievement  in  lands 
exotic  and  remote;  then  Sancho  Panza 
Tartarin,  after  all  quite  well  pleased 
witli  commonplace  existence  and  the  ma- 
terial comforts  of  every-day  life.  Some 
day  in  tbe  vague  future  he  will  go  forth 
to  visit  strange  seas  and  continents ;  fo^- 
the  present 'ft*  will  content  bimself  with 
strolling  leisurely  to  his  favourite  cafe, 
and  sipping  a  mild  aperitif.  Is  not  Mon- 
sieur Loti  conveniently  at  hand  to  tell 
him  of  Barbary,  Morocco,  Cochin  China, 
Iceland,  and  Tahi- 
ti ;  to  feed  that  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient 
tribal  nomad  spirit  ? 
To  that  remnant, 
to  the  slumbering 
wanderlust,  to  the 
thirst  for  the  mys- 
terious "elsewhere" 
just  beyond  the  ken 
Pierre  Loti  owes 
t  h  c  i  n  Stan  tan  eous- 
ncss  of  his  success. 
Always  a  magician 
in  words,  he  struck 
from  the  beginning 
a  note  which  made 
him  at  once  an  im- 
uinrtal  of  to-day 
and  of  to-morrow. 
With  all  due  ap- 
preciation of  his  re- 
markable achieve- 
ment, it  must  be 
conceded  that  in 
the  peerage  of  art 


and  letters  Pierre  Loti  is  one  of  the  rarely 
favoured  sons.  When  we  recall  the  ardu- 
ous beginnings  of  many  another  novelist 
of  the  foremost  rank,  the  seven  years  of 
Maupassant's  servitude  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Flaubert,  the  youth  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  passed  in  writing  unessential 
little  verses  and  tales,  the  plodding  pa- 
tience of  Zola,  under  contract  to  turn 
out  two  volumes  a  year  for  the  meagre 
salary  of  five  hundred  francs  a  month, 
and  the  long,  irksome  tutorship  of  Bour- 
get,  the  almost  immediate  success  of  this 
young  French  naval  officer,  the  rapid 
vogue  of  his  early  books,  the  benevolent 
interest  of  his  critics,  appear  at  first 
sight  phenomenal.  Even  Ferdinand  Bru- 
netiere,  who  begrudged  a  word  of  praise 
to  any  line  writer  later  than  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  surprising  and 
unwontingly  gracious.  "It  is  truly 
a  pleasure,"  he  wrote  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  study  devoted  to 
Man  Frere  Yves, 
"and  a  satisfaction 
of  rather  a  rare 
sort  when  we  have 
had  reason  to  "fear 
that  a  writer,  still 
y  o  u  n  g  a  n  d  pos- 
sessed of  real  tal- 
ent, was  in  donger 
o  t  compromosing 
his  best  qualities 
along  a  path  which 
was  not  precisely 
the  best  path,  to 
see  him  of  his  own 
accord  recognise 
liis  error;"  and  in 
conclusion  he  adds, 
"a  work  that  has 
the  stamp  of  orig- 
inality is  not,  as 
so  many  fancy,  a 
work  in  which  you 
can  write  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  page 
"beautiful!  admira- 
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ble !  sublime  !*  It  is  simply  a  work  behind 
which  after  you  have  said  all  that  you 
have  to  say  of  it,  you  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  personality ;  and  this  must 
be  acknowledged  of  Mon  Frcre  Yves; 
and  it  is  something  that  we  do  not  have 
to  acknowledge  every  day."  To  which 
Lemaitre  added:  "As  I  turn  the  last 
page,  I  feel  quite  intoxicated.  My  soul 
is  like  an  instrument  which  has  vibrated 
too  much,  so  that  even  the  silent  persis- 
tence of  past  vibration  is  painful/' 

But  long  before  Brunetiere  and  Le- 
maitre discovered  Loti,  the  world  had 
found  keen  delight  in  the  very  volumes 
for  which  the  former  had,  at  times, 
scant  tolerance;  volumes  with  strange, 
bizarre  names,  redolent  of  the  mysteri- 
ous east.  And  the  reason  why  volumes 
like  Azyade,  Le  Marjage  de  Loti,  Le 
Roman  d'un  Spahi  have  such  swift  ap- 
peal is  not  far  to  seek.  Loti  came  at  an 
auspicious  hour.  French  fiction,  through 
constant  perfecting  of  technique,  was 
tending  to  become  stereotyped.  No  one 
questioned  that;  thanks  to  the  labours 
of  Flaubert,  the  De  Goncourts,  Daudet, 
Maupassant,  and  Zola,  it  had  made  vast 
strides  from  the  loose  construction  of 
Balzac  and  of  George  Sand.  But  the 
greatest  excellences  of  the  modern  mas- 
ters were  excellences  that  they  had  in 
common.  And  there  was  an  unspoken, 
perhaps  unconscious,  yet  widespread  de- 
sire for  something  new  and  original,  even 
if  not  quite  so  faultless.  Loti  responded 
to  this  desire.  lie  was  without  training 
as  a  writer,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
technique,  he  was  not  even  much  of  a 
reader;  his  business  was  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe,  under  government  orders ; 
and  the  great  part  of  the  year  he  was 
utterly  outside  the  over-refinement  of  the 
boulevard  and  the  salon,  unconscious  of 
the  fads  and  tendencies  of  the  hour,  iso- 
lated between  the  two  immensities  of  sea 
and  sky,  companioned  chiefly  by  his 
memories  and  his  dreams.  And  so  he 
wrote  primarily  to  please  himself,  which, 
as  his  case  proves,  is  sometimes  not  a 
bad  way  of  pleasing  others. 

II 

The  Loti  of  yesterday  was  very  much 
like  the  Loti  of  to-day :  the  child  was  the 
father  of  the  man.    In  the  house  in  the 


seaport  town  of  Rochefort  in  which  he 
now  lives,  a  house  which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  fairy  palace,  Julien  Viaud 
was  born  on  January  14,  1850.  The 
Viauds  were  an  old  Huguenot  family, 
some  of  whom  emigrated  to  Holland  at 
the  time  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  The  childhood  of  Julien 
Viaud  was  the  uneventful,  somewhat 
harsh  childhood  of  most  French  boys. 
But  it  was  coloured  by  wonderful 
dreams.  From  the  earliest  years  his  sur- 
prising imagination  manifested  itself. 
He  grouped  about  him  other  children, 
told  touching  stories,  of  which  his  little 
friends  could  never  hear  enough;  built 
little  theatres,  composed  plays  and  acted 
them.  He  was  a  musician  at  a  ver}- 
early  age.  He  developed  in  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  a  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  all  its  forms.  Landscapes,  flowers, 
filled  him  with  delight,  and  it  was  often 
difficult  to  arouse  him  from  ecstatic  con- 
templation. Actual  life  was  a  myth;  the 
only  reality  was  that  dream  life  in  which 
he  so  ardently  believed ;  in  which  he  was 
a  hero  playing  his  part  to  the  verge  of 
danger.  As  a  kind  of  preparation  for 
this  dream  life  he  gave  himself  an  ex- 
traordinary education,  which  made  of 
him  a  gymnast,  even  an  acrobat,  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  all  physical  exercise. 
For  his  family,  especially  for  his  mother, 
he  had  a  kind  of  adoration.  Religion 
influenced  him,  and  he  was  so  affected 
by  the  grandeur  of  Biblical*  poetry  that 
at  one  time  he  dreamed  of  becoming  a 
pastor.  This  idea  soon  made  way  for 
the  more  adventurous  one  of  life  as  a 
missionary.  But  what  he  regarded  as 
the  severity  of  religion  soon  threw  a 
shadow  over  these  plans,  and  the  mo- 
.  notonous  sermons  preached  at  the  church 
grew  wearisome  to  him.  Of  the  career 
as  a  missionary  only  one  aspect  con- 
tinued to  appeal — the  adventure,  the  pur- 
suit of  the  "elsewhere."  He  was  sent  to 
college,  but  was  not  happy  there.  His 
companions  were  of  a  different,  a  coarser 
clay.  Incapable  of  writing  the  conven- 
tional compositions  demanded  of  the 
school  boy,  he  found  solace  in  a  journal 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  jotted  down  his 
dreams  and  aspirations.  He  was  four- 
teen when  the  idea  of  becoming  a  sailor 
first  dawned  upon  him.    Then  he  went  to 
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Paris,  lived  the  life  of  a  student  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  and  did  not  like  it.  The 
Bohemia  of  the  grenier  and  the  grisette 
was  to  him  **dull,  sickening  and  un- 
healthy." Some  one  has  described  him 
in  the  Latin  Quarter  as  "a  bird  who  had 
been  caught  and  caged  too  late  in  life." 
Julien  Viaud  entered  the  naval  school, 
and  made  his  first  real  voyage  on  the 
Jean-Bart  in  the  Mediterranean.  Then 
he  started  from  Lorient  to  join  the  Flore, 
a  vessel  navigating  from  San  Francisco 
to  Valparaiso  and  sometimes  visiting  the 
coast  of  Polynesia.  The  journal  of  his 
childhood  was  assuming  serious  propor- 
tions. When  he  was  not  on  duty  he  was 
writing  or  drawing  his  impressions  of  the 
new  lands.  He  was  twenty-three,  the 
age  of  McAndrews  in  the  Kipling  poem : 

By  day  like  play-house  scenes  the  shores  slid 

past  his  sleepy  eyes; 
By  night  the  soft,  lascivious  stars  leered  from 

the  velvet  skies. 

His  father  had  died,  his  elder  brother 
was  dead,  his,  mother  and  sister  were  in 
a  precarious  position,  and  Loti  was  help- 
ing them  with  part  of  his  very  meagre 
officer's  pay.  While  serving  on  board  the 
Flore  he  spent  several  weeks  at  Tahiti, 
falling  in  love  with  the  enchanting  sce- 
nery and  the  beautiful  inhabitants,  and 
drawing  from  them  the  inspiration  for 
his  Rarahu.  In  1876,  when  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant, he  was  transferred  to  the  Gladia- 
ieur  at  Constantinople.  He  is  described 
as  having  been  at  that  time  extremely 
cold  and  reserved,  looking  much  younger 
than  he  really  was,  making  few  friends, 
always  going  on  shore  alone,  and  when 
the  service  allowed,  staying  for  long  pe- 
riods away  from  the  ship,  walking  about 
the  streets  of  Stamboul  dressed  as  a 
Turk,  and  in  the  company  of  natives. 
Very  likely  at  this  epoch  he  was  living 
the  romance  of  Asyade, 

III 

In  January,  1879,  Asyade  appeared 
with  the  following  title:  "Azyade  (Stam- 
boul 76-77)  :  Extracts  from  the  notes  of 
a  lieutenant  of  the  English  navy  in  the 
service  of  Turkey,  killed  under  the  walls 
of  Kars.'*  In  common  with  the  earlier 
volumes  of  Loti,  Asyade  has  scarcely 
any  structure  at  all.     As  Henry  James 


has  phrased  it,  after  pointing  out  what 
he  calls  Loti's  **almost  impertinent  ama- 
teurishness and  laxity  of  composition," 
"I  know  of  no  case  in  which  literature, 
left  to  come  off  as  it  can,  comes  off  so 
beautifully."  From  first  to  last  Loti  was 
surprisingly  naive  in  the  matter  of  sheer 
form.  The  early  tales  are  simply  a  series 
of  amorous  adventures,  beyond  the  bor- 
derland of  civilisation,  wherein  women 
of  exotic  beauty,  primitive  passions  and 
dusky  skins  hold  the  hero-author  in  their 
thrall  through  a  brief  sequence  of  keen 
and  ardent  days.'  In  Asyade,  it  is  Con- 
stantinople and  a  Circassian  girl;  in 
Le  Mariage  de  Loti,  it  is  Tahiti,  and 
Rarahu,  the  "little  arum-flower,"  with 
black,  silken  tresses  and  eyes  set  so  near 
together  beneath  the  brow  that  when  she 
was  laughing  or  gay,  they  gave  her  face 
the  mischievous  shyness  of  a  marmoset" ; 
in  Le  Roman  d'un  Spahi,  it  is  the  Afri- 
can desert,  the  sun-ravaged  Bled-el- 
Atmeh,  and  the  sensuous  spell  of  the 
negress  Fatou-Gaye.  These  early  books 
are  a  phantasmagoria  of  sensuous  beauty 
of  form  and  colour,  dissolving  views 
seen  in  a  crystal  sphere,  pictured  with  a 
realism  of  startling  frankness,  as  per- 
sonal adventures  of  the  author  himself, 
under  the  thinnest  pretence  of  disguise. 
Enacted  in  a  setting  sketched  in  with  a 
luminous  pencil,  they  nevertheless  remain 
essentially  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of,  elusive  mirages  in  which  reality  min- 
gles confusedly  with  Loti's  hopes,  his 
memories,  his  inexhaustible  phantasy. 
There  is  a  note  also  which  cannot  be 
ignored — a  morbid  note  which  even  the 
French,  accustomed  to  literary  out- 
spokenness, have  had  to  recognise.  Mau- 
rice Barres  has  defined  Loti  as  violent- 
mcnt  scnsuel,  and  Brunetiere  has  pro-, 
tested  that  his  books  contain  trop 
d'awour  troublant.  In  England  critics 
have  been  even  more  outspoken;  Henry 
James,  for  instance,  and  Edmund  Gosse, 
who  once  paid  Loti  the  following  curious 
tribute : 

There  is  a  piece  in  Figures  et  Choeses  which 
certainly  ought  never  to  have  been  written, — ^it 
is  horrible,  unseemly.  But  I  have  read  every 
word  of  it  slowly,  with  gusto,  as  we  read  our 
Loti,  balancing  the  sentences,  drawing  the 
phrases  over  the  palette.  It  is  a  vice,  this 
Lotism,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  ought  not 
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to  be  a  society  to  put  it  down.  Yet  if  I  am 
persuaded  to  sign  a  pledge  never  to  read  an- 
other page  of  Loti,  I  know  that  I  shall  im- 
mediately break  it. 

Asyade  attracted  little  attention.  Un- 
disturbed by  the  failure,  Loti  went  on 
writing,  and  produced  Rarahu,  or  Le 
Mariage  de  Loti,  The  second  book  met 
with  a  very  different  fate.  It  was  a  suc- 
cess from  the  first.  "The  greatest  lit- 
erary masterpieces/*  wrote  Jules  Le- 
maitre,  "have  never  moved  me  so  much." 
Loti  was  fairly  launched  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  his  material  future  was  se- 
cure. In  t88t  Le  Roman  d'un  Spahi  ap- 
peared in  the  Nouvclle  Revue.  For  this 
book  Loti  drew  upon  his  impressions  of 
a  campaign  in  Senegal  and  Guinea, 
which  he  went  through  when  he  was  a 
lieutenant.  It  was  a  marvellous  picture 
of  Africa  mournful  and  desolate.  The 
next  year  Loti  published  Fleurs  d'Ennui, 
one  of  his  least  known  works,  and  in 
1883  Mon  Frbre  Yves.  This  book,  a  pa- 
thetic study  of  a  Breton  sailor  addicted 
to  intemperance,  is  artistically  one  of  his 
highest  appeals.  "Beneath  this  daring 
painter,"  Bmnetierje  wrote  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  "there  is  certainly  a 
poet,  and  a  poet  with  his  own  ideals  and 
methods.**  Yet  the  story  itself,  which  in 
his  earlier  works  was  slight,  was  reduced 
in  Mon  Frtre  Yves  almost  to  nothing  at 
all. 

Great  as  was  Loti^s  reputation  after 
^fon  Frbre  Yves  it  rose  still  higher  with 
Pecheur  d'islande,  the  book  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  most  critics,  marks 
Loti*s  apogee.  This  book  has  been  the 
most  widely  read  of  all  his  works,  and  it 
is  unquestionably  the  most  finished.  The 
plot  is  essentially  simple.  Loti  never  saw 
Iceland,  but  then  Iceland  does  not  ac- 
tually appear  in  the  novel :  the  real  sub- 
jects are  Brittany  and  the  sea,  with  Ice- 
land as  a  remote  silhouette.  It  is  just 
a  poignant  tragedy  of  humble  fisher  folk, 
seen  through  a  veil  of  northern  mist  and 
rain,  and  is  rightly  called  the  prose  epic 
in  which  "the  ocean  sings,  as  it  were,  a 
varying  chorus  to  the  drama  of  human 
passion  and  woe.** 

In  1883  Loti  went  to  China,  and  served 
through  the  Tonkin  campaign.  Out  of 
this  journey  grew  Madame  Chrysan- 
thime,  Propos  d'Exile  and  Japonneri^f 


d'Automne.  The  first  n?^med,  while  one 
of  the  author's  most  endurincr  successes, 
is  one  of  his  le^st  a^equ^^te  works.  T^ti 
did  not  like  the  Taoanese :  he  found  them 
ugrlv,  artificial  and  unemotional.  And 
throughout  the  book  is  a  note  of  mocking 
ironv  that  is  not  only  new  to  him,  but 
that  ill  fits  his  style  as  a  colourist  and  his 
temnerament  as  a  dreamer. 

It  is  a  temotation  to  linger  over  each 
successive  volume,  as  they  came  with 
augmented  fertility  from  his  pen :  Propos 
d'Exile,  Jaf)onneries  d'Automne,  Le 
Livre  de  Pitie  et  de  la  Mort,  La  Galilie, 
Le  Desert,  Reflets  sur  la  Sombre  Route, 
to  mention  only  a  few  as  their  names 
come  haphazard  to  the  memory.  Fiction, 
travel,  autobiography,  fugitive  impres- 
sions, these  various  literarv  forms  and 
tvDes  blend  and  merge  indistinguishably. 
Of  all  that  Loti  writes  the  words  of 
Brunetiere  remain  true;  always  we  are 
conscious  chiefly  of  the  personality  be- 
hind the  pafije.  Wrapped  in  an  intangi- 
ble cloak  of  gentle  melancholy,  we  see 
him  move  through  the  various  scenes  that 
he  describes,  in  them  and  yet  never  quite 
of  them.  He  seems  to  be  forever  saying, 
"All  things  are  fugitive  and  illusory,  all 
things  are  destined  to  pass  and  perish; 
lave  wanes,  happiness  is  a  dream,  life 
itself  is  a  fleeting  vision :  nothing  is  sure 
and  lasting  save  the  infinite  sadness  of 
things.** 

IV 

There  is  a  comparatively  obscure  book 
by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  entitled  The 
Doings  of  Raflies  Haw,  The  hero,  hav- 
ing found  the  secret  of  transmuting  the 
baser  metals  into  gold,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  unlimited  wealth.  With  a  por- 
tion of  this  wealth  he  constructs  for  him- 
self a  home  in  which  he  is  able  to  trans- 
port himself  in  a  minute  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  any  quarter  of  the  earth  that  he 
wishes  to  visit.  A  button  is  touched, 
there  is  a  movement  of  well-oiled  ma- 
chinery, and  Raffles  Haw  and  his  guests 
are  in  Japan  or  Labrador,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment.  Conan  Doyle  might  have  found 
his  suggestion  for  that  tale  in  the  pa- 
ternal home  of  Julien  Viaud  at  Roche- 
fort  as  It  became  in  the  author's  later 

life.   The  outside  of  the  house  is  not  im- 
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pressive.  but  the  interior  is  astonishing. 
The  first  drawing-room  is  altogether  of 
the  fashion  of  to-day,  but  it  looks  out 
on  a  pagoda — not  an  imitation,  but  a  real 
pagoda  brought  back  piecemeal  from  the 
island  of  Formosa.  Loti  and  a  comrade 
went  night  after  night  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  to  c^rrv  awav  some  portion  of  it, 
before  demolishing  it  altogether  to  take 
it  back  to  France.  Loti  made  the  cam- 
paien  on  the  isles  of  Formosa  on  the 
Triomphante,  and  by  attention!  to  the 
smallest  details  has  reconstnicted  the 
pagoda  with  such  exactitude  that  it  gives 
one  the  impression  of  being  immediately 
transported  to  the  Orient.  From  this 
pagoda  a  little  stairway  ascends  to  the 
Turkish  salon,  a  room  which  copies  the 
interior  of  an  Arabian  dwelling  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  Madam  Adam  once 
wrote  of  this  room  that  in  spite  of  the 
poetry  and  grace  of  every  detail,  in  spite 
of  the  richness  of  the  Arabesque,  the 
shimmerings  of  the  hangings,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  furnishings,  which  all  invite 
to  far  niente,  and  the '  incomparable 
beauty  of  the  carpets,  of  which  Loti  pos- 
sesses a  choice  collection,  a  woman  there 
feels  the  oppressive  anguish  of  a  prison. 
Adjoining  the  Turkish  apartment  there 
is  Madame  Pierre  Loti's  own  room,  a 
bedchamber  of  the  FirvSt  Empire,  contain- 
ing a  mahogany  bed  with  wonderful 
brasses,  hangings  of  yellow  rep  with  blue 
borders,  long  chairs,  easy  chairs,  pier 
tables,  bibelots:  ceilings  adorned  with 
enormous  golden  honey  bees  in  relief. 
Then  there  is  the  chamber  of  Loti  him- 
self, the  room  of  a  Breton  peasant,  the 
bed  very  high,  with  tall  posts  of  oik, 
curtains  of  red  and  white  checked  cot- 
ton, a  tall  dresser,  an  ancient  oiken  table 
with  basin  and  ewer  of  water,  the  floor 
tiled,  and  a  pair  of  sabots  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  Here  one  finds  Brittany,  the 
scene  of  Pechciir  d'Ishindc,  after  having 
traversed  the  First  Empire,  and  Turkey, 
and  China.  In  the  atmosphere  of  this 
wonder  house  Pierre  Loti,  come  to  two 
and  sixty  years,  goes  on  dreaming  as  he 
dreamed  as  a  child.  And  jrst  as  h'»  al- 
ways remained  a  child  to  liis  nioiher, 
who  lived  to  an  extreme  old  nge.  so  he 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  child  to  his 
wife,  who  loves  to  bear  the  name  of 
Madame  Pierre  Loti  in  preference  to  that 


of  Madame  Julien  Viaud.  As  much  as 
the  most  impassioned  of  his  readers  she 
admires  her  husband,  and  knowing  his 
love  for  flowers,  it  is  one  of  her  favourite 
occupations  to  renew  the  flowers  on  his 
working  table.  At  this  table  Pierre  Loti 
has  been  sitting  from  two  o'clock  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  produce  the 
books  which  have  made  his  name  known 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  morning 
he  has  been  Lieutenant  Julien  Viaud  of 
the  French  Navy,  devoted  to  his  work 
as  a  mariner.  When  he  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  the  dreamer  has  been 
lost  in  the  officer.  He  has  always  been 
adored  by  his  sailors,  who,  if  not  ex- 
actly familiar  with  the  works  which  won 
him  his  seat  as  an  Academician,  have 
learned  honestly  to  admire  his  justice  as 
an  officer  and  his  prowess  as  a  gymnast 
and  a  marksman. 

On  April  ii,  1892,  Loti  became  an 
Academician,  taking  the  chair  that  had 
been  Octave  Feuillet's.  Tn  his  address 
to  the  Academy  he  described  his  impres- 
sions while  the  question  of  his  nomina- 
tion was  under  consideration  at  Paris. 
He  was  in  a  skiff  on  the  sea,  returning 
from  his  small  vessel,  the  Zarclot,  and 
was  fully  persuaded  that  he,  so  far  away, 
so  great  a  stranger  to  the  tactics  which 
often  have  an  influence  with  the  learned 
assembly,  could  not  be  proposed.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  his  doubts,  he  had  an  im- 
pulse to  stop  at  the  telegraph  station  be- 
fore going  to  his  house.  "And,"  said  he, 
"when  I  saw  the  heap  of  dispatches 
which  awaited  me,  I  understood  even  be- 
force  I  had  opened  one  of  them  that  I 
had  been  elected." 


\* 


To  say  of  Judith  Gautier  that  she  is 
a  worthy  collaborator  of  Pierre  Loti  may 
sound  like  indiscriminate  praise,  but  cer- 
tainly no  one  in  France  is  so  attuned  to 
his  spirit,  so  keenly  in  touch  with  the 
colour  and  atmosphere  of  La  Fille  du 
del. 

The  daughter  of  Theophile  Gautier 
(her  mother  was  the  noted  singer,  Car- 
lotta  Grisi),  whose  flamboyant  scarlet 
waistcoat  was  a  rallying  point  of  the 
Romanticists  in  the  literary  movement 
of  '83,  the  career  of  Judith  Gautier  has 
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been  as  bizarre  as  that  of  any  of  Loti's 
exotic  heroines.  She  was  born  in  1850, 
the  year  of  Loti's  birth.  When  she  was 
a  very  young  girl,  the  gifted  but  per- 
verse Catulle  Mendes  came  into  her  life. 
She  was  a  beauty  then,  of  a  strange, 
feline  Oriental  type,  with  a  white  face 
and  unfathomable  golden  eyes — "Half 
goddess  and  half  cat"  they  described  her 
— morbid  and  capricious.  Already  she 
had  shown  herself  her  father's  true 
daughter,  writing  in  prose  and  verse,  in- 
satiable in  her  pursuit  of  esoteric  knowl- 
edge. Then  Mendes  came,  a  tempting, 
wooing  Mephistopheles,  and  Judith  fell 
under  his  unholy  spell.  But  the  father 
interposed.  The  flowing  haired  youth  of 
the  Battle  of  Hernani  had  grown  in 
worldly  wisdom.  As  a  literary  confrere 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  young  Par- 
nassian ;  as  a  son-in-law  he  did  not  suit. 
Mendes  was  turned  from  the  door,  there 
was  an  elopement  which  caused  Paris  to 
talk  for  three  days,  and  then  the  inevi- 
table  disillusionment.  Beneath  the  per- 
suasive, insinuating  lover  there  lived  the 
beast  who  took  a  perverted  delight  in 
torturing  the  woman  for  whom  he  soon 
ceased  to  care.  There  were  passionate 
quarrels,  frequent  escapades,  and  finally 
Mendes  reached  the  point  of  flaunting 
his  innumerable  infidelities  in  print.  That 
was  the  breaking  point.  The  couple 
separated,  and  Judith  found  solace  in  re- 
turning with  renewed  ardour  to  her 
work.  The  East,  the  tainted,  mysterious 
East  appealed  to  her  imagination.  She 
delved  into  the  literature,  wrote  books 
on  China  and  Japan,  a  Persian  romance. 
La  Femme  de  Ptitipliar,  and  a  Japanese 
drama.  La  Afarcluvidc  dc  Sonrires. 
Through  all  these  works  her  talent 
glowed,  and  to  her  Loti  turned  for  the 
one  natural  collaborator  on  La  Fille  du 
del 

The  discussion  of  The  Daughter  of 
Heaven  as  a  play  belongs  to  another 
department  of  this  magazine.  The 
writer  will  therefore  confine  himself  to 
the  narrative  as  outlined  in  the  published 
book,  refraining  entirely  from  critical  ex- 
pression. 

The  central  theme  of  The  Daughter  of 
Heaven  is  built  upon  the  spirit  of  po- 
litical unrest  which  for  three  hundred 
years  has  troubled  the  internal  peace  of 


China,  ever  since  the  present  ruling  Tar- 
tar dynasty  usurped  the  throne.  In 
China,  however,  distances  are  great,  and 
news  travels  slowly ;  and  that  is  why  it 
was  possible,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  for  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  former  rulers,  the  old  Im- 
perial House  of  Ming,  to  proclaim  him- 
self Emperor  at  Nankin  and  enjoy  a  long 
and  brilliant  reign,  surrounded  by  a  court 
that  outrivalled  that  at  Peking.  In  course 
of  years,  the  Ming  Emperor  died,  leav- 
ing a  still  young  and  beautiful  wife  and 
a  little  son.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  the  young  widow  is  about  to  be  pro- 
claimed Regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  Now  it  happens  that  the  real 
and  legitimate  Emperor  of  all  China,  the 
*' Invisible  Emperor,**  who  has  all  his 
years  been  shut  away  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  in  the  inner  palace  at 
Peking,  has  at  last  had  the  good  fortune 
to  secure  for  his  minister  and  personal 
adviser  a  man  of  liberal  ideas  and  broad 
knowledge,  and  it  is  through  this  minis- 
ter's connivance  that  he  is  able  to  escape 
the  vigilant  watch  surrounding  him,  pass 
through  the  quadruple  walls  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  in  disguise  make  his  way 
through  his  kingdom,  seeing  the  world 
for  himself  and  forming  a  new  idea  of 
tlie  wonderful  outside  world  that  he  has 
hitherto  known  only  by  hearsay.  At  hst 
a  rumour  of  the  rival  court  at  Nankin 
reaches  his  ears,  and  he  decides  to  at- 
tend the  coronation  in  person.  But  it 
would  mean  death  for  him.  a  hated  Tar- 
tar ruler,  to  be  caught  within  the  strong- 
hold of  the  house  of  Ming:  so  he  way- 
lays one  of  the  invited  guests,  the  Vice- 
roy of  the  South,  leaves  him  prisoner  on 
board  his  boat,  and,  taking  his  prisoner's 
cre'^^entials,  impersonates  him  at  the  court 
of  Nankin.  The  first  act  shows  the  Em- 
peror's arrival,  in  the  midst  of  prepara- 
tions for  a  gorgeous  festival,  an  orgy  of 
waving  garlands,  resplendent  banners, 
standards,  insignia  of  every  sort.  The 
meeting  of  the  Tartir  Emperor  and  the 
Queen-Regent  reminds  one  of  nothing 
more  than  the  legendary  account  of  the 
meeting  between  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  Solomon,  King  of  Israel.     And  the 
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Queen,  little  guessing  that  the  handsome 
stranger  is  the  loathed  hereditary  enemy 
of  her  house  and  her  people,  invohin- 
tarily  gives  her  heart  to  him  at  first 
sight. 

To  the  Emperor  there  comes  a  great 
vision,  a  splendid  dream  of  ending  once 
for  all  the  wnrest  of  the  n.ition.  An  al- 
liance between  himself  and  the  house 
wonld  establish  permanent  peace,  and 
heal  the  long-open  woimd  of  civil  strife. 
Rnt  before  he  can  formulate  his  plans, 
the  real  Viceroy,  having  managed  to  es- 
cape from  bondage,  sends  messages  of 
his  capture  and  detention,  and  the  dis- 
guised Emperor  is  forced  to  flee  in  haste. 

He  goes,  intent  on  putting  an  instant 
stop  to  preparations  which  he  knows  are 
already  under  way  at  Peking  to  send  an 
army  to  put  down  the  rival  court,  and 
whip  the  rebels  of  Nankin  into  submis- 
sion. But  one  of  the  penalties  attached 
to  being  an  "Invisible  Emperor"  is  that, 
when  he  chooses  to  make  himself  visible. 
he  finds  that,  apart  from  his  court  and 
without  a  retinue,  he  is  well-ntgh  pow- 
erless to  command  obedience.  So,  al- 
though he  does  what  he  can  to  turn  back 
the  invading  army,  the  third  act  shows 
the  splendid  palace  a  pitiful  wreck,  its 
treasures  plundered,  its  brave  soldiers 
and  beautiful  women  lying  in  heaps  of 
'dead  and  dying  on  all  sides.  The  little 
Emperor,  a  lad  of  eight,  is  successfully 
smuggled  south,  but  the  Empress  re- 
mains, and  after  granting  the  last  prayer 
of  the  remnant  oE  her  heroic  army,  and 
with  her  own  hand  lightintj  the  vast  fun- 
eral pyre  on  which  are  piled  the  wounded 
as  well  as  the  dead,  she  and  her  maids 
of  honour  immure  themselves  in  a  secret 
chamber,  scaling  themselves  in,  for  what 
they  expect  to  be  forever. 

In  the  fourth  act,  the  scene  shifts  to 
Peking.  After  weeks  of  search,  the  hid- 
den Empress  has  been  found  and  broughl 


to  the  palace,  a  prisoner.  Until  now, 
she  may  have  guessed,  but  has  not  known 
the  identity  of  her  Tartar  lover.  And  it 
is  in  the  resplendent  throne-room,  in  the 
inviolable  inner  palace,  that  he  finally  has 
her  led  to  him,  and  dismissing  the  at- 
tendants, remains  alone  with  her.  He  is 
about  to  offer  her  the  half  of  his  king* 
dom.  and  she  knows  it;  yet  there  is  the 
solemnity  of  death  about  all  they  say  and 
do,  because  they  both  know  that  there  is 
no  hope,  that  she  cannot  consent,  "be- 
tween them  there  is  too  much  blood, 
flowing  like  a  river,"  Yet  she  does  grant 
one  request:  that  while  she  listens  to  his 
pleading,  she  will  mount  the  throne  and 
sit  beside  him.  He  in  turn  pledges  him- 
self, in  case  she  refuses  his  suit,  to  give 
her  the  poison,  the  "draught  of  the  Great 
Deliverance."  And  this  is  what  ensues: 
She  hears  his  ardent  pleadings  that,  lit- 
tle by  little,  as  he  is  invaded  by  hopeless- 
ness, lose  their  ardour.  Then  she  de- 
mands the  draught,  takes  it.  and,  assured 
that  death's  hand  is  already  upon  her, 
straightens  up  in  a  final  burst  of  sover- 
eign pride,  "the  first  of  the  royal  dy- 
nasty of  Ming,  in  three  hundred  years, 
to  die  upon  the  throne  that  is  hers  by 
right." 

Rnt  having  played  her  part  to  the 
threshold  of  death,  she  can  now  at  last, 
in  the  few  brief  moments  left  her  by  the 
swift  potion,  allow  herself  to  forget  to 
be  a  sovereign,  and  be  simply  and  wholly 
a  woman.  Until  now.  she  has  held  him 
off,  made  no  confession;  but  in  these 
final  moments  the  barriers  are  down,  and 
all  the  pent-up  passion  pours  forth  in  a 
flood  of  tumultuous,  ardent  words.  And 
it  is  in  the  arms  of  the  usurper  whom 
she  hates  and  the  man  whom  she  loves 
that  the  poison  takes  effect,  that  through 
her  brain  passes  a  sound  "like  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,"  and  gently 'and  painlessly 
she  slips  away  into  the  void. 
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N  these  days,  when  il- 
lustration is  the  bright 
and  particular  star  of  the 
magazine  galaxy,  it 
would  seem  that  the 
Christmas  picture-book 
has  become  a  prominent 
institution.  The  humble  author  has  many 
reasons  for  envying  the  opulent  and  ar- 
rogant illustrator,  but  none  greater  than 
the  ease  with  which  he  sweeps  his  year's 
work  into  a  resplendent  holiday  book. 
Harrison  Fisher,  Clarence  Underwood, 
Henry  Hutt,  Coles  Phillips,  and  James 
Montgomery  Flagg — all  spread  wares 
which  have  already  come  to  a  wide  mar- 
ket, once  again  for  the  Christmas  booth. 
The  Fisher  book,  a  collection  of  gay 
magazine  covers  with  more  or  less  irrele- 
vant (and  uncopy right)  poems,  depicts 
new  subjects  in  the  same  old  style.  The 
bride  for  June,  the  bathing  suit  girl  for 
August,  the  tennis  girl  for  the  Fall,  and 
girls  with  alluring  looks  for  all  seasons. 
Maidens  Fair  is  the  name  of  the  book, 
and  the  Hutt  book  is  called  Rosebuds, 
But  though  under  another  name,  the  lat- 
ter has  a  similar  sweetness,  and  is  like- 
wise composed  of  magazine  covers  inter- 
spersed with  irrelevant  and  uncopyright 
verses.  Irrelevant,  too,  is  the  title,  for 
these  young  and  knowing  ladies  are 
rather  full-blown.  The  pictures  present 
approved  millinery  on  approved  models — 
if  you  don't  think  the  girls  and  the  styles 
are  pretty  you  won't  like  them.  Maga- 
zine covers  more  worthy  of  collection  are 
found  in  A  Young  Man's  Fancy,  the 
Coles  Phillips  book.  They  are  in  the 
style  he  has  originated,  personal  and  with 
a  good  eye  for  decorative  values.  Tech- 
nically, the  faces  and  hands  and  feet  seem 
stuck  on  his  pictures,  and  one  wonders 
why  he  has  not  treated  them  in  the  style 
of  the  rest;  especially  since  on  the  oc- 
casions when  he  does  do  so  his  pictures 
are  more  pleasing  for  the  congruity.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  attractive,  and  will 
arouse  a  young  man's  fancy  in  better  di- 


rections than  the  other  two  books.  The 
oversensuous  quality  of  these  is  accentu- 
ated in  the  Underwood  book,  American 
Types.  Here  many  intense  young  men 
are  gazing  into  eyes  of  blue  or  brown  in 
the  familiar  Fisher  manner.  The  girls 
arc  of  course  pretty  (how  easy  it  seems 
for  these  lucky  magazine  illustrators  to 
get  hold  of  pretty  girls!),  and  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  same  irrelevant  (and 
uncopyright)  poems.  The  insistence  on 
the  love-lorn  look  strikes  the  reviewer 
as  less  wholesome  than  it  does  the  writer 
of  the  foreword.  The  pictures  no  doubt 
will  pleasingly  adorn  the  walls  of  many 
a  hall-bedroom,  but  seem  scarcely  to 
merit  the  ecstasies  of  the  introduction. 
The  Adventures  of  Kitty  Cobb,  the  Flagg 
book,  have  at  least  (as  we  are  told  works 
of  art  should  have)  a  beginning,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end.  The  story  is  treated  in 
the  clever  and  snappy  way  which  has 
made  the  Gibson  school  famous.  Con- 
ventional yet  interesting,  the  faces  have 
quality  as  studies  in  types  and  expression 
and  depict  the  obvious  but  genuine  hu- 
mour of  a  Rose  Stahl  play.  The  book 
really  exhibits  American  types,  which  the 
other  book  emphatically  does  not. 

The  five  picture-books  which  form  a 
second  group  aim  to  come  nearer  the  real 
domain  of  art.  Burges  Johnson,  with 
some  pretty  children's  verses,  and  Cecilia 
Hunter  and  Caroline  Ogdcn,  with  some 
photographs,  seek  to  present  the  charm 
of  Childhood,  For  this  sort  of  book 
photography  is  the  best  kind  of  illustra- 
tion that  can  be  selected,  but  the  publish- 
ers could  have  selected  better  photogra- 
phers. Nevertheless,  the  subjects,  though 
too  obviously  posed,  are  pleasing  and 
dainty.  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  in  Dick- 
ens's Children  succeeds  very  well  in 
catching  the  spontaneous  action  which 
these  photographs  lack.  Her  drawing 
and  colouring  are  delightful,  and  the  pic- 
lures  are  pervaded  with  feminine  sym- 
pathy for  children  in  their  appealing 
moods,  and  with  her  well-known  expres- 
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sive  charm.  More  almost  than  any  one 
else  she  can  make  you  feel  how  serious 
to  themselves  are  the  little  souls  of  chil- 
dren. 

Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful  is  a 
handsome  collection  of  unhackneyed  old 
ballads  of  the  whimsical  and  extraordi- 
nary rather  than  of  love  and  romance. 
They  are  put  together  to  exhibit  the 
drawings  of  Vernon  Hill,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  an  interesting  and  enthusi- 
astic preface  of  R.  P.  Chope.  Things  are 
not  at  all  morbid,  he  says,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  entirely  distinct  from  and 
outside  of  nature,  and  these  pictures  are 
intended  to  have  the  unnatural,  poetic 
mystery  of  the  ballads  themselves.  Mr. 
Chope  insists  one  must  not  compare  them 
to  anything  else,  but  it  seems  convenient 
to  the  reviewer  to  say  that  they  are 
Blake-ish,  with  neither  his  naive  sponta- 
neity nor  his  earnestness.  In  their  at- 
tempt at  a  mysterious  softness  of  tone 
they  are  for  the  most  part  somewhat  weak 
and  washed-out;  in  their  attempt  at 
weirdness  they  have  succeeded  in  being 
stiff  and  artificial  and  incoherent.  But 
they  do  not  lack  the  chaotic  effect  they 
aim  at  and  they  show  considerable  inven- 
tion. To  Richards'  Masterpieces  of  the 
Sea,  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Morris  contrib- 
utes a  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  painter 
and  his  work.  "He  is  a  master  of  draw- 
ing," said  William  M.  Chase,  "I  take  off 
my  hat  to  him."  Fidelity  and  composi- 
tion and  selection  were  his  strong  points, 
says  Mr.  Morris.  These  leading  traits 
the  sixteen  pictures  of  the  book  exhibit 
well,  but  they  show  also — alas! — how 
rarely  a  man's  work  touches  perfection 
at  all  sides.  They  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  technical  accomplishment  than 
as  a  presentation  of  emotion.  Careful 
renderings  of  the  moods  of  the  sea,  but 
not  creations,  their  deficiency  is  most  ex- 
posed in  reproduction.  To  The  Pike 
County  Ballads,  which  he  illustrates,  Mr. 
N.  C.  Wyeth  also  writes  a  brief  introduc- 
tion. They  reek,  says  he,  with  the  swag- 
ger of  the  early  river-settlements  along 
the  Mississippi.  John  Hay  should  have 
lived  to  see  how  the  illustrator  has  caught 
with  Jiis  pencil  the  spirit  his  pen  cele- 
brates. In  this  little  book  Mr.  Wyeth 
sustain!)  his  growing  reputation  for  a 
distinctive  and  clearly  defined  grasp  of 


his  subject.  The  many  characterisations 
are  well-differentiated  and  their  humour 
is  notable.  The  pictures  have  tang  and 
action  and  go. 

For  the  fiye  books  which  constitute 
the  third  group,  the  illustrations  are  but 
the  accompaniment.  Maeterlinck's  ever- 
welcome  Life  of  the  Bee  appears  as  a 
handsome  holiday  volume  beautified  with 
coloured  floral  pictures.  Kim,  equally 
sumptuous  in  festival  attire,  makes  again 
his  Christmas  bow — the  familiar  bronze- 
green  illustrations  of  J.  L.  Kipling  framed 
in  a  rich  border  of  Indian  design.  In 
both  books  the  printing  is  a  delight  to  the 
eye.  More  notable  for  their  illustration 
afe  the  two  volumes  of  The  Works  of 
Mr,  Francis  Rabelais  in  the  original  Eng- 
lish translation  of  1653.  The  abundant 
drawings  of  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson 
have  rich  medieval  humour  and  raciness. 
The  wood-cut  suggestion  in  his  work 
also  admirably  retains  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  treatment  is  rightly  one  of 
high  caricature.  Delicious  is  the  word 
for  many  of  them,  and  as  a  set  they  are 
characterised  by  much  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation. The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer, 
by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye,  is  thus  far  the  handsomest  book 
of  the  holiday  season.  And  since  (alas!) 
the  letter  killeth,  it  is  also  a  book  which 
every  real  lover  of  Chaucer  should  be  glad 
for.  The  editors,  knowing  that  in  mod- 
ernising the  language  they  could  not  fail 
to  destroy  much  of  the  subtle  melody  of 
his  verse,  felt  that  a  prose  version  would 
not  only  be  more  faithful  but  more  me- 
lodious also.  It  was  also  their  object  to 
relieve  the  old  poet  of  his  obscurity  and 
prolixity  and  coarseness,  but  to  keep  as 
much  of  his  archaic  savour  as  the  read- 
er's ease  and  taste  would  allow.  A  wise 
work  tastefully  done  is  this  book,  how- 
ever academicians  may  scream.  The  nar- 
rative is  flexible  and  idiomatic,  and  pos- 
sesses qiiaintness  and  charm.  The  pictures 
by  Warwick  Goble,  with  their  brilliant 
and  opulent  colouring,  seem  like  designs 
for  stained  glass.  They  are,  however,  far 
less  imaginative  than  decorative,  and  in 
them  the  artist  seems  to  have  taken  his 
chief  pleasure  in  the  elaboration  of  ines- 
sential detail.  The  groups  and  settings 
have  the  picturesque  artificiality  of  the 
opera  stage,  but  their  instinct  for  deco- 
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ration  is  excellent.  In  Everybody's  Saint 
Francis  Mr.  Egan  opens,  rather  polemi- 
cally, with  the  statement  that  unless  one 
knows  what  the  sacrament  of  the  Mass 
stood  for  as  the  centre  of  a  vast  spiritual 
and  economic  system,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  Saint  Francis.  But  he  soon 
strikes  the  tone  of  the  charming  title. 
The  story  of  Francis,  who  was  a  saint 
largely  because  he  was  a  man  of  genius 
— the  author  says — cannot  in  the  least  be 
comprehended  from  the  modern  analytic 
point  of  view,  and  we  all  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Marguerite  after  she  tore  the 
daisy  to  pieces.  Children  and  simple- 
hearted  persons  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
wolf  of  Gubbio  was  a  real  wolf,  and  they 
are  nearer  to  God  than  the  most  of  us. 
Now,  this  mood  is  tender  or  silly  accord- 
ing to  your  temperament,  but  £)f  the  sweet 
humanness  of  the  account  there  can  be 
no  question.  And  however  lovingly 
Francis  may  have  treated  Brother  Wolf, 
says  Dr.  Egan,  he  had  the  modern  point 
of  view  about  Brother  Fly.  M.  de 
Monvel's  illustrations  are  in  exquisite 
sympathy  with  both  text  and  subject. 
The  softness  of  the  tones  even  in  the 
blacks  and  whites — suggesting  fresco 
decoration — contributes  to  the  genuine 
religious  feeling  of  the  pictures.  You 
feel  the  love  of  Saint  Francis  for  the 
childlike  and  the  humble.  The  children, 
especially,  in  these  drawings  confirm  the 
artist's  early  reputation,  but  throughout 
is  manifested  a  naive  charm  which  makes 
his  characters  humorous  while  keeping 
them  sincere. 

And  now,  having  run  over  some  of  the 
typical  illustrated  books  of  the  holiday 
season,  we  must  turn  to  the  other  typical 
expression  of  the  Christmas  spirit — the 
travel  books.  "It's  hey  for  boot  and 
horse,  lad,  and  round  the  world  away" 
at  Christmas  time.  Europe  first.  First, 
too,  a  complete  tour,  and  then  let  us  come 
back  and  linger  as  we  please  around  the 
circle. 

Around  the  Clock  in  Europe  is  a  model 
of  what  such  a  book  should  be.  Mr. 
Howell  tells  us  he  wishes  merely  to  vis- 
ualise in  an  impressionistic  sketch  the  ap- 
pearance and  life  of  certain  cities  at  what 
he  deems  their  most  characteristic  hour. 
The  scheme  more  than  counterbalances 
in  attractiveness  what  it  occasionally  lacks 


in  appositeness.  Paris  at  midnight! 
everybody  would  cry  at  once;  but  some 
of  the  others — as  was  to  be  expected — 
seem  arbitrary.  Yet  who  cares,  with  such 
a  satisfactory  tripper  as  Mr.  Howell! 
Princes  Street,  Edinborough,  is  the  finest 
avenue  in  Europe,  and  most  of  the  city 
is  there  the  hour  after  luncheon. 
The  weather-blackened  rookeries  on  the 
heights  above  look  like  a  row  of  prehis- 
toric giraflFes  nibbling  the  tree  tops. 
About  the  man  on  the  street  is  something 
tremendously  genuine  and  wholesome, 
but  you  could  not  imagine  him  singing  a 
barcarolle.  At  two  o'clock  comes  Ant- 
werp, presenting  the  maximum  of  twen- 
tieth-century business  activity  in  a  setting 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  bustling  with 
more  ease  and  less  profanity  than  any 
other  port  in  Europe :  the  g^im  old  dor- 
mered  veterans  of  the  Grande  Place 
which  have  held  there  stoutly  through 
the  centuries  look  down  to-day  on  a  com- 
mercial fabric  that  astonishes  the  world, 
yet  most  of  the  tradesmen  go  about  their 
business  with  infinite  leisure  and  merri- 
ment. In  Rome  the  museums  close  at 
three  o'clock,  and  the  Forum  becomes 
crowded  with  tourists,  picture-card  sell- 
ers, mosaic  peddlers,  and  beggars ;  three 
is  also  the  hour  when  Romans  rub  their 
eyes  after  their  midday  siesta  and  stroll 
to  the  marble  parapet  of  the  Pincio — 
thus  it  is  an  excellent  hour  to  feel  the  life 
of  the  place  and  perceive  best  the  physi- 
cal and  sentimental  incongruities  which 
dominate  a  city  where  Peter  surmounts 
the  column  of  Trojan  and  tennis  courts 
are  banked  by  the  tomb  of  a  Caesar.  At 
four,  brooding  stolid  Prague  leaves  lan- 
guishing for  her  lost  independence  and 
abandons  itself  to  the  music-passion 
which  is  the  deepest  and  most  intense 
expression  of  the  Bohemian  tempera- 
ment. At  five,  emerges  the  neutral  and 
elusive  tone  of  Scheveningen,  which  at 
sunset  becomes  Holland  in  excelsis;  then 
even  the  natives,  like  Delft  tiles,  come  to 
life,  array  themselves  in  their  best,  and 
sally  forth  to  exhibit  that  sort  of  loafing 
which  is  the  apotheosis  of  idleness.  The 
Berliner  is  the  most  boisterous  and  irre- 
pressible development  of  the  energetic 
Prussian,  and  when  he  starts  out  between 
six  and  seven  in  quest  of  the  evening's 
diversions,    the     rip-roaring    Friedrich- 
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strasse  and  the  bowing  and  eternal  thank- 
ing of  Unterden  Linden  are  truly  Berlin- 
esqiie.  Between  seven  and  eight,  indom- 
itable and  world-weary  London  shows 
most  its  real  character;  during  the  day 
you  cannot  see  London  for  the  people, 
and  the  dining  hour  is  an  expression  of 
the  British  conscience,  not  of  its  tempera- 
ment; but  catch  the  evening  tide  as  it 
turns  opera  and  theatreward  and  you 
have  it  at  its  finest  moment.  Like  an 
aged  beauty,  Naples  is  best  at  night; 
away  from  all  the  hideous  deformities  of 
its  voluble  beggars  and  its  smile-clad  cal- 
culations. Take  it  upon  the  water  be- 
tween eight  and  nine,  when  once  again 
all  is  romance  and  laughter  and  song. 
Heidelberg  and  its  lordly  ruins  seem 
from  nine  to  ten  set  in  a  veritable  fairy 
ring  of  delicate  beauty — then   the  vast 


ruddy  wreckage  of  the  Alhambra  of  Ger- 
many is  most  potently  bewitching  in  spite 
of  the  jovial  student,  who  is  ever  too 
much  in  evidence.  Ten  o'clock  is  the  top 
of  the  evening  at  brisk,  bracing  Inter- 
laken.  and  perpetual  fete-hour  for  the  lit- 
tle village.  You  should  be  in  Venice  at 
the  hour  of  serenade,  in  a  gondola  with 
tenors  all  about ;  but  it  floats  through  the 
little  bedraggled  streets  by  preference, 
and  as  you  listen  yon  must  needs  remem- 
ber that  it  is  Venice  herself  who  has  al- 
ways done  the  espousing,  and  if  you 
would  fully  possess  her  it  must  be  on  her 
own  terms  of  complete  surrender,  Paris, 
a  practised  coquette,  reserves  for  mid- 
night her  rarest  resources  of  gayety  and 
charm;  her  last  laugh  is  the  best,  and  if 
visitors  will  refuse  to  take  her  seriously, 
all  the  more  will  she  cultivate  her  laugh- 
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ter ;  but  the  wise,  seeing  that  she  is  mis- 
tress of  the  entire  art  of  living,  take  her 
at  her  word  when  the  body  at  one  o^clock 
says  to  the  heart  "to  bed,"  else  they  see 
her  suddenly  grow  haggard  and  forlorn. 
It  is  not  to  Edinborough  that  Mr.  A. 
G.  Bradley  goes  in  his  The  Gateway  of 
Scotland.  He  takes  a  leisurely  path,  as 
rich  with  reflection  and  historical  com- 
ment as  with  personal  anecdote,  through 
the  southeastern  corner  known  once  as 
the  Eastern  March — name  empurpled  in 
ballad  and  story.  It  is  a  region,  he  says, 
which  quickens  the  pulse,  but  of  which 
exists  no  appreciation  by  pen  or  pencil. 
Berwick  changed  hands  thirteen  times 
while  it  was  to  Scotland  the  Key  of  Eng- 
land, and  still  survive  some  sections  of  its 
blood-drenched  walls.  Yet  to  most  of  us 
it  has  only  a  vague  association  with  golf- 
ing. The  seafront  of  the  Lammermoors 
is  grim  and  full  of  wind  and  tumult  and 
gloom,  but  inland  a  seven  or  eight  mile 
walk  can  carry  you  through  its  untamed 
portions  almost  anywhere.  The  Merse 
is  assuredly  the  most  luxuriant  spot  in 
Scotland,  and  its  many  streams  are  clear- 
est amber.  Here  is  Flodden,  one  of  the 
most  compact  and  dramatic  battlefields 
of  Britain.  Beyond  is  Hume  Castle,  re- 
stored   into    a  comic   opera    nightmare. 
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The  White-Adder  is  open  to  all  the  trout- 
fishers  of  the  world,  and  yet  holds  trout 
for  all  who  come.  Golf  has  within  a 
generation  settled  the  seacoast  of  Lo- 
thian, and  afternoon  tea  become  a  func- 
tion in  the  higher  class  farmhouses  in- 
land. At  the  end  of  leafy  Lauderdale 
comes  the  boundary  of  this  little  un- 
known corner.  Across  the  Tweed  is  the 
Scott  country  dusty  with  tourists.  It  is 
another  world  from  the  quiet  local  life 
of  the  Gateway  of  Scotland,  sleeping 
(except  for  its  thriving  agriculture), 
since  it  was  the  parade-ground  of  the  pa- 
geantry of  two  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Howell's  clock  strikes  no  hour  in 
Wales,  but  the  author  oiF  Gallant  Little 
Wales  s^s  in  her  pleasantly  sentimental 
way  that  it  is  a  land  which  once  loved  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  Roman  took  his 
vaqation  there,  and  left  villas  and  for- 
tresses and  roads,  and  the  traveller  is 
everywhere  haunted  with  a  sense  of  the 
vanished  past.  Its  turbulent  history,  its 
independence,  and  lack  of  unity  are  part- 
ly explained  by  its  topography.  Its  lan- 
guage is  full  of  savage  consonants,  and 
the  poor  occasional  vowel  is  like  some 
bleating  lamb  upon  rocky  mountain- 
sides. Though  the  people  are  so  re- 
ligious they  will  not  allow  even  water 
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to  be  drawn  on  ihe  Sabbath,  the  custo- 
dians have  little  fussy  regard  for  truth 
when  it  comes  to  speaking  of  the  age  of 
things.  Tbcy  are  right  in  thinking  that 
everything  in  Wales  should  be  very  old. 
Poetic  are  the  many  superstitions  that 
live  in  the  solitudes  of  Xorth  Wales. 
There  one  spits  when  he  bears  the  name 
of  the  devil,  and  nothing  can  drive  away 
the  fairies  from  those  they  love.  This  is 
unfortunate,  as  they  are  confirmed  prac- 
tical jokers  and  have  no  sense  of  equity. 
If  you  would  see  a  fairy,  you  must  have 
the  right  kind  of  instep  and  you  must 


eat  a  great  deal  of  cheese.  The  Welsh 
are  keenly  conscious  of  the  beauty  of 
their  land  and  of  its  history  and  legend, 
and  to  comprehend  their  unique  national 
spirit  one  should  go  to  their  annua!  festi- 
val of  song  and  poetry,  the  Eisteddfod. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  experiences  of 
life.  When  one  asks  one's  self  if  Massa- 
chusetts could  be  brought  to  pour  out  its 
i>eople  from  every  farm  in  thousands  to 
a  festival,  one  realises  how  tremendous 
is  the  Welsh  national  enthusiasm. 

There  are  four  Welsh  cathedrals  and 
twenty-nine  English  ones.     Mr.  Bond  in 
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The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales 
frankly  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  completely  even  a  single  one  of 
them.  But  unless  you  study  the  parts 
in  chronological  order  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  most  of  the  alterations 
were  forced  by  the  need  of  meeting  prac- 
tical considerations,  you  have  not  touched 
the    real    interest.      The    chronological 


method  requires  legs,  however,  and  the 
guide  book,  which  jumbles  topsy-turvy 
the  work  of  centuries,  at  least  saves  much 
marching  and  counter-marching.  The 
ground  plans  here  given  need  not  fright- 
en any  one  away,  since  these  and  the  il- 
lustrations of  architectural  detail  are  in- 
serted merely  to  make  description  unnec- 
sary.    The  expectation  derived  from  the 
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preface  of  a  thoroughly  informing  treat- 
ment is  not  thwarted,  and  the  numerous 
photographs  are  clear  and  good.  The 
writer  sticks  to  his  text  and  does  not  dab- 
ble with  historical  allusion  unless  it  really 
illuminates  his  subject,  but  he  writes  so 
interestingly  he  is  not  forced  to  turn 
aside  for  colour.  Two  books  more  com- 
plete our  stay  in  England.  One  is  of 
London  and  one  pretends  to  be.  The 
Charm  of  London  is  an  anthology  which 
contains  many  attractive  bits.  Mr.  Hyatt 
has  compiled  with  a  not  too  finicky  hand, 
and  one  may  wonder  what  Bryant's 
Spring  in  Town,  with  its  mention  of 
Sing  Sing  and  the  shores  of  Tappan  Bay, 
is  doing  here,  or  why  Lovelace's  Fare- 
well to  Lucasta  should  be  conceived  as 
a  good-bye  to  London.  But  when  beads 
are  so  rich  who  cares  if  they  are  strung 
on  the  wrong  thread  ?  Certainly  one  will 
allow  London  to  be  used  as  the  typical 
city  of  which  most  poets  have  sung, 
whether  in  longing  or  in  bitter  mood. 
The  colour  pictures  by  Yoshio  Markino 
have  the  typical  London  atmosphere,  but 
they  give  a  better  idea  of  the  city  than 
of  its  charm.  The  delightful  and  chatty 
book  of  Mrs.  Pennell's,  under  the  beguil- 
ing title  Our  House  and  London  Out  of 
Our  JVindozvs,  is  a  fraud.  It  is  about 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather 
of  a  procession  of  housemaids  and  of  the 
tenants  below  and  above.  *The  win- 
dows were  just  where  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  we  knew  at  a  glance  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  spend  the  rest  of  our 
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lives  looking  out  of  them,"  says  Mrs. 
Pennell.  But  only  in  the  last  chapter 
does  she  give  any  sign  of  doing  so.  Then 
you  see  that  the  house  is  just  round  the 
corner  from  Charing  Cross  in  an  eddy 
into  which  only  two  streets  lead,  and  af- 
terwards become  purposeless.  Behind  the 
tumbled  roofs  and  awry  gables  the  sun 
sets  with  dramatic  gorgeousness  and  the 
river  loses  itself  in  mystery.  This  book 
is  a  pleasant  trifle  got  out  for  the  Christ- 
mas trade  as  text  for  some  pictures  of 
Mr.  Penneirs — which  it  far  surpasses. 

More  successful,  too,  is  Mr.  George 
Wharton  Edwards  with  his  pen  than  with 
his  pencil.  The  sketches  in  Marken  and 
Its  People  do  not  seem,  as  does  the  text, 
to  be  jotted  down  from  the  living  sub- 
ject. They  have  the  studio  and  "prop- 
erty" quality  of  much  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
work — the  tricks  of  the  life  but  not  life  it- 
self. These  singular  people,  says  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, are  cut  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  have  a  dialect  which  staggers 
even  a  Dutchman;  but  though  all  out- 
siders are  foreigners  to  them,  they  like 
everybody  else  are  gradually  losing  with 
excursion  rates  their  proverbial  primitive 
ways.  But  the  children  are  all  the  snap- 
shotter  sees  of  the  better  element,  the 
rest  remain  behind  closed  doors  until  the 
boat  has  gone.  Since  there  is  no  inn, 
nobody  ever  remains  there  overnight. 
Though  the  natives  are  prudish  to  a  de- 
gree, they  are  very,  very  free  of  speech 
and  most  singularly  frank  in  some  things 
hidden  by  common  consent.  Old  Martje 
broke  a  saucer  on  the  step  of  the  baker's 
wife  Saint  Nicholas'  day,  as  a  sign  that 
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she  wanted  tlicir  quarrel  to  be  made  up. 
The  story-teller  of  Markeii  is  a  mysteri- 
ous institution  no  stranger  is  allowed  to 
see,  but  Mr.  Edwards  swore  to  his  guide, 
who  sneaked  him  into  an  adjoining  room, 
that  he  would  never  betray  him  to  the 
Markeners.  "What  was  the  end  of  the 
story?"  he  asked.  "Ah,"  returned  the 
guide,  "I  myself  have  not  heard  the  be- 
ginning, nor  will  I  hear  the  end."  This 
pleasant  book  tciis  sympathetically  many 
little  anecdotes. 

If  you  intend  to  stop  in  Belgium  on 
this  Christmas  trip  do  not  be  misled  by 
the  title  of  the  next  book.  Belgium,  the 
Land  of  Art,  concerns  itself  mostly  with 
its  sub-title.  History,  Legends,  Industry, 
and  Modern  Expansion.     The  book  is, 


indeed,  a  readable  popular  history  of  Bel- 
gium, with  perhaps  a  trifle  more  refer- 
ence to  general  matters  of  tourist  interest 
than  the  ordinary  brief  historian  allows 
himself.  The  reader,  thinking  it  from 
the  title  and  the  numerous  irrelevant  pic- 
ture-card photographs  to  be  a  different 
sort  of  book,  is  likely  to  throw  it  aside 
impatiently  because  of  the  unwise  at- 
tempt to  smuggle  it  on  board  the  Christ- 
mas steamer.  He  will  not  perceive  that 
the  author  makes  no  attempt  to  tell  us 
what  he  has  seen,  but  rather  to  provide 
material  for  others  to  enjoy  more  what 
they  may  see,  for  the  art  of  no  people — 
he  wisely  says — can  be  understood  until 
their  past  is  seen  to  be  the  soil  from  which 
their  present  has  flowered. 
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Mr.  Howeirs  one  charming  hour  in  In- 
terlaken  has  given  us  a  desire  to  hnger 
longer  in  the  country.  This  is  the 
last  fragment  of  the  old  Roman  Empire, 
says  Mr.  d'Auvergne  in  Szvitserland  in 
Sunshine  and  Snow,  Its  forgotten  vil- 
lages and  valleys  became  free  merely  be- 
cause they  set  no  other  in  the  place  of 
their  old  lord.  Berne  is  the  most  medi- 
aeval yet  the  most  national  of  Swiss  cities ; 
with  much  of  the  character  of  a  cuckoo 
clock,  she  still  acts  as  umpire  and  broker 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Neuchatel  i^ 
yellow  and  dull,  and  Lausanne  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny of  Calvin,  wh^n  it  was  always  Good 
Friday.  Afar  from  the  great  tourist  cen- 
tres the  herdsman  still  melodiously  calls 
the  cattle  home,  and  you  expect  to  find  a 
Watteau  Phyllis  flirting  with  Corydon. 
But  the  Swiss  land  of  romance  is  not  the 
land  of  climber  and  of  artist,  but  a  val- 
ley famed  for  its  cheese.  Le  Gruyere  is 
Arcady.  The  Cinderella  of  the  cantons 
js  the  Valois,  and  also  the  immemorial 
battleground  of  contending  races.  Here, 
too,  the  natives  save  up  all  their  lives  for 
their  funerals.  Do  not  place  trust  in 
Swiss  time-tables,  for  in  the  interest  of 
hotel  proprietors  they  are  generally  ob- 
solete. The  author  gives  some  sprightly 
quotations  from  an  old  Italian  account  of 
Baden.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this 
Swiss  watering  place  was  an  Eden  where 
no  one  had  tasted  forbidden  fruit,  but 
nowadays  the  bathing  is  conducted  with 
that  regard  for  the  proprieties  which  is 
the  glory  of  the  Swiss.  Lucerne  and 
Geneva  have  been  captured  by  strangers 
and  are  the  most  frivolous  of  Swiss  cities. 
The  former  is  the  very  vortex  of  the  for- 
eigner industry,  and  swallows  aristocrats 
and  cheapest  of  trippers  alike,  holding 
out  special  inducements  to  all  whose 
travel-hunger  outruns  their  purses.  The 
great  crises  of  history  have  ever  called  in 
the  lordly  yet  human  apple  as  fitting  sym- 
bol of  discord,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  that  neither  Tell  nor  anybody  else 
shot  one  at  Altdorf.  In  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Einsiedeln,  Our  Lady  of 
the  Hermits  is  fast  building  up  another 
Lourdes.  For  most  visitors  the  Bernese 
Oberland  is  the  pearl  of  Switzerland,  but 
go  expecting  rain.  Interlaken  is  Eu 
rope's  favourite  window  on  the  Alps.    It 


is  overlooked  that  all  Switzerland  is  not 
mountainous,  and  that  a  third  of  its  popu- 
lation and  its  two  largest  towns  are  in  the 
lowlands.  It  is  also  overlooked  that  the 
country  was  in  Byron's  time  by  no  means 
the  home  of  the  free,  and  her  old  rotten 
aristocracy  sold  their  peasantry  to  every 
banner  in  Europe  but  that  of  liberty.  This 
is  a  pleasant  book,  vivacious  for  all  its 
numerous  historical  notes. 

The  Charm  of  Venice  is  another  an- 
thology compiled  with  catholic  hand  by 
Mr.  Hyatt.  The  dedicatory  page  bears  the 
names  of  J.  A.  Symonds  and  Landor  and 
Shakespeare  and  Ouida  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
don  and  Loui.se  Chandler  Moulton.  Here 
the  collector  is  not  obliged  to  pad  out 
with  pieces  of  doubtful  locality,  for  what 
pen  has  not  written*  of  Venice  and 
through  how  many  songs  softly  flashes 
and  shines  like  a  skiflF  of  gold  the  lover's 
gondola!  Mr.  Sund's  pictures  are  Ven- 
ice in  richness  of  colour,  but,  for  the  rest, 
are  not  infrequently  photographic  and 
lifeless. 

In  Egyptian  Days,  Mr.  Philip  S.  Mar- 
den — unlike  other  recent  writers  on 
Egypt — adapts  himself  to  the  needs  of 
ordinary  travellers.  He  sees  Egypt  in 
the  usual  way  for  the  usual  amount  of 
time,  and  he  hopes  to  write  such  a  book 
as  he  himself  sought  in  vain  when  he  set 
out  to  visit  that  country.  As  the  ordi- 
nary traveller  voyages  by  the  Nile  steam- 
er, he  presents  us  the  journal  of  the  trip. 
The  tourist  steamer  is  for  the  great  ma- 
jority, he  says,  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
even  for  those  of  moderate  means  the 
cost  is  not  prohibitive.  In  dress,  one 
must  go  prepared  for  a  warm  day,  a  cold 
night,  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  a  very 
dusty  road.  The  dams  of  the  Nile, 
which  have  so  greatly  increased  Egypt's 
prosperity,  have  been  paid  for  in  more 
than  money,  but  here  as  elsewhere  the 
modern  world  cannot  be  asked  to  halt  for 
the  sake  of  a  world  of  long  ago.  Only 
from  certain  aspects  does  Cairo  satisfy 
the  mind  as  an  Oriental  city.  There,  if  a 
man  has  lost  a  piastre  or  a  mother,  his 
utmost  woe  is  expressed  by  dashing  his 
fez  upon  the  ground — after  which  noth- 
ing remains  but  to  pick  it  up  again  and 
begin  life  anew.  Fine  as  its  museum, 
mosques,  and  zoo  are,  the  city  depends 
for  her  chief  attraction  on  her  native 
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population.  When  you  go  to  the  pyra- 
mids, eternal  backsheesh  is  the  price  of 
what  little  freedom  you  can  procure.  To 
explore  the  interior  of  any  pyramid —  ' 
even  Cheops — is  the  height  of  folly,  but 
the  ascent  of  the  exterior  is  well  worth 
while.  Now  and  then  amid  these  plain 
and  practical  observations  comes  a  lyric 
description  of  the  desert  or  of  a  mum- 
mied king  whose  face  still  preserves  af- 
ter many  thousand  years  a  kingly  charac- 
ter and  an  individuality  that  is  indescrib- 
able. Without  claiming  to  be  either,  this 
book  is  as  lively  and  interesting  as  .it  is 
useful. 

The  next  book  is  not  illustrated  with 
photographs,  but  is  photographs  illus- 
trated with  text.    Or,  rather,  texts — for 


A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the  Holy 
Land  is  a  sort  of  Camera  Concordance. 
Mr.  Dwight  Elmendorf  says  lie  went  to 
the  Holy  l-and  in  a  search  for  the  truth 
and  found  it.  He  means,  it  would  seem, 
that  he  realised  and  vivified  in  actual  ex- 
perience many  scriptural  expressions  and 
localities.  After  three  lectures  on  the 
North,  the  South,  and  Jerusalem — com- 
po.scd  in  the  traditional  vein  of  sentiment, 
and  largely  an  illuminated  mosaic  of  Bib- 
lical quotations — the  book  is  given  up  to 
one  liundred  handsome  full-page  photo- 
graphs, most  of  them  of  no  interest  ex- 
cept as  illustrations  of  the  Bible.  Yet  the 
book  will  doubtless  give  a  tender  and 
substantial  pleasure  to  many,  especially 
at  Christmas  time. 
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BY  STEPHEN   HENRY  THAYER 


Thy  way  leads  forth  to  days  of  peace  and  calm. 
That  which  was  urgent  in  thy  fiery  heart — 
And  wrought  to  eager  fulness  from  the  start. 
Craves  now  to  find  a  respite  as  a  balm 
From  fevered  dreamings  that  the  crafty  palm 
Upon  the  credulous.    O  Soul,  thou  art 
Absolved  of  these,  and  never  more  a  part 
Of  thrusts  and  parries  I     Life  is  like  a  psalm 
Of  sweet  content:  but  is  this  rest  to  thee? 

Sequestered  in  thy  cloistered  paradise, 
Unvexed  by  visions,  vain,  and  haply  free. 

How  farest  thou?    Doth  not  thy  spirit  rise 
And  bid  thee  to  the  fray  ?    Is  not  thy  will 
A  warrior  and  thy  hand  a  weapon  still  ? 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN  AND 

HIS  TALES 


BY  GEORG  BRANDES 


ROM  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb,  Andersen  was  the 
child  of  the  people,  a 
poor  boy,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod extremely  indigent, 
a  thousand  times  humili- 
ated, having  been  able  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world  solely  through 
the  kindness  of  benevolent  persons,  and 
during  his  entire  childhood  and  youth 
compelled  to  seek  aid  from  these  bene- 
factors. He  retained  the  impression  of 
this  life  upon  his  whole  being,  even  when 
he  attained  universal  renown,  when  he 
had  gained  experience  of  the  world  and 
had  become  a  "great  man."  For  a  great 
man  he  undeniably  was,  but  never  a  man. 
There  was  no  germ  of  virility  or  mascu- 
line strength  in  his  temperament.  His 
mind  totally  lacked  weapons  of  offence. 
Not  for  an  instant  did  the  idea  occur  to 
him  of  attacking  the  powerful  in  behalf 
of  a  good  cause.  He  handled  a  weapon 
only  in  self-defence,  and  always  under  a 
poetic  form.  This  weapon,  in  truth,  was 
but  a  blunted  foil. 

Tender  and  affectionate,  easily  sad- 
dened, and  yet  full  of  animation,  easy  to 
dupe  and  easy  to  conquer,  he  was  a  man 
of  kind  and  compassionate  heart,  as  well 
as  a  sensible  man  who  does  not  depart 
from  caution.  His  dominant  trait  was  an 
insatiable  ambition,  to  which  he  owed  all 
the  joys  and  all  the  sorrows  of  his  life. 
To  secure  fame,  glory,  adulation!  This 
was  his  dream  every  instant,  ;.he  hope 
that  echoed  through  the  night  and  the 
day  in  his  ears  during  the  long  years 
when  he  remained  at  first  unknown,  then 
discussed,  his  sole  support  being  a  l3y  no 
means  substantial  literary  reputation. 
To  be  famous,  to  be  admired,  this  pride 
and  joy  filled  his  whole  soul  when  old 
age  approached,  though  he  might  tremble 
at  a  breath  of  wind  that  was  capable  of 
snatching  away  a  single  leaf  of  his 
laurels. 


Even  after  his  triumph,  he  remained 
very  sensitive  to  everything  that  was 
written  about  him.  A  Norwegian  friend 
happened  to  be  with  him  one  day  in  a 
Copenhagen  restaurant.  Suddenly  he 
saw  Andersen's  face  express  anxiety  and 
pain:  Following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  he  discovered  that  he  was  reading  a 
worthless  paper,  in  which  some  wretched 
scribbler  had  made  disparaging  com- 
ments upon  his  personal  appearance. 

"What!  With  your  fame,  you  care 
for  what  such  a  man  may  say  of  you  in 
such  a  publication!" 

"Yes,  I  do  care  about  it  a  very  little,*' 
Andersen  replied.  And  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks. 

He  had  an  inordinate  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  crowd,  but  this  de- 
sire was  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 
He  did  not  aspire  to  power.  All  that  he 
wanted  was  to  have  praise  lavished  upon 
him.  He  himself  wrote  with  surprisingly 
simple  frankness:  "My  soul  is  happy 
only  when  receiving  general  admiration. 
If  any  one  does  not  bestow  it,  no  matter 
how  insignificant  he  may  be,  it  makes  me 
sad."  He  even  rejoiced  over  the  compli- 
ments of  the  most  stupid  people ;  he  was 
grieved  by  the  jeers  of  even  the  most 
ignorant.  He  would  salaam  profoundly 
to  the  most  commonplace  man  if  he  knew 
or  expected  him  to  be  able  to  have  a 
laudatory  article  published  in  some  news- 
paper. 

From  this  source  also  sprung  his  ad- 
miration for  the  great,  his  impatience  to 
be  received  at  the  different  courts.  All 
these  things  increased  his  renown ;  it  was 
the  wealth  he  was  amassing.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life  he  persuaded  himself 
that  this  renown  constituted  a  national 
treasure.  One  day  he  hastily  crossed  the 
street,  calling  to  me:  "Do  you  know 
what  has  been  written  about  me  in  Portu- 
gal?" And  he  volubly  related  what  had 
just  been  translated  to  him  from  lauda* 
tory  articles.    Then  he  vanished. 
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II 

The  jests  of  which  he  had  been  the 
object  from  his  fellow-countrymen  had 
rendered  him  suspicious.  He  had  a  sort 
of  fear  of  being  suppressed  or  poisoned 
by  people  who  were  jealous  of  his  glory, 
even  though  he  comprehended  its  im- 
probability. 

Having  received  one  day  a  box  of 
preserves  from  the  Danish  Antilles,  he 
dared  not  taste  them,  but  gave  several 
jars  to  one  of  his  friends.  The  follow- 
ing week  he  called  at  her  house  and 
asked  the  servant: 

"Is  your  mistress  well?  Hasn't  she 
been  ill  this  week  ?" 

The  answer  was  in  the  negative. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he 
inquired : 

"Did  vou  eat  the  preserves  I  sent 
you  ?" 

"Certainly.     Pardon  me  for  not  hav- 
ing thanked  you." 
'  "And  you  have  not  been  ill  ?" 
"Not  in  the  least." 

"Oh,  how  glad  I  am !  I  was  a  little 
afraid  the  preserves  might  be  poisoned, 
so  I  said  to  myself,  'My  dear  friend  is 
the  most  courageous  of  women.  I  am 
going  to  send  her  a  sample.'  I  am  de- 
lighted to  learn,  as  I  hoped,  that  there  is 
no  danger." 

His  desire  to  be  alwavs  surrounded 
by  kindness  made  him  simple  and  cordial. 
In  spite  of  all  the  occasions  offered  of 
entering  the  highest  society,  he  was 
pleasant  and  winning  to  the  humble. 
And  where  he  believed  he  had  found  the 
admiration  due  to  his  genius,  his  amia- 
bility was  excessive. 

In  the  letters  addressed  to  me,  which 
have  been  published,  Andersen,  who  was 
then  sixty-four  years  old,  always  calls 
me,  "Dear  friend!"  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ference in  our  ages;  I  was  then  only 
twenty-seven.  Toward  1870,  I  met  him 
quite  frequently  in  society.  He  was  af- 
fable to  all ;  when  in  conversation  he 
flew  into  a  rage  there  was  something 
charming  in  his  very  violence.  Yet  at  in- 
tervals, if  his  most  sensitive  nerve  was 
touched,  he  allowed  his  ill  temper  to  be 
visible.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
Ibsen's  The  Pretenders  he  was  at  an  en- 
tertainment where  all  the  novelties  in  lit- 
erature   were    minutely    discussed.     At 


table  the  piece  and  the  still  unknown  au- 
•  thor  were  talked  of.  Andersen  was 
seated  beside  a  pretty  young  woman, 
who  had  the  impudence  to  ask  him  about 
this  Henrik  Ibsen.  His  sole  response 
was  the  impatient  exclamation : 

"Have  you  never  heard,  madame,  of 
a  Danish  poet  named  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  ?" 

Among    his    stories    there    was    one 
which  he  has  omitted  in  his  memoirs,  yet 
it  IS  very  characteristic.    Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  1844  he  was  constantlv  in- 
vited to  visit  the  royal  family  of  Den- 
mark on  the  island  of  Fohr.     He  had 
had  in  his  youth  a  very  great  mortifica- 
tion.    The  clergyman  who  was  to  give 
him  his  first  communion,  finding  him  too 
poor,  had  refused  to  keep  him  and  had 
sent  him  to  the  curate's  group.    Ander- 
sen chanced  to  learn  that  this  clergyman 
was  settled  on  the  island  of  Fohr.     "I 
asked  the  King,"  he  said,  "to  lend  me  for 
a  visit  the  royal  carriage  with  the  scarlet- 
clad  coachman  and  footmen.    The  King, 
smiling,  answered :  'Very  gladly,'  and  I 
set  out  in  the  royal  equipage  to  call  upon 
my  old  pastor.    During  this  time  the  car- 
riage with  the  coachman  and  the  magnifi- 
cent footmen  waited  for  me  in  front  of 
the  door.    This  was  my  revenge." 

This  little  anecdote  vividly  depicts 
Andersen  with  his  story-teller's  imagi- 
nation, his  resentment  of  former  hu- 
miliations, and  his  almost  childish  am- 
bition. 

HI 

One  of  the  marks  of  writers  of  genius 
is  almost  always  the  necessity  for  con- 
stantly creating,  and  we  are  vSurprised 
not  only  to  see  how  excellent  has  been 
their  production  in  its  best  manifesta- 
tions, but  also  to  note  its  continuance 
and  abundance.  All  the  great  creators 
who  have  not  been  prevented  by  illness 
or  arrested  by  premature  death  have  left 
quantities  of  work. 

Yet  for  posterity  the  point  in  question 
is  by  no  means  to  have  written  much, 
even  though  all  might  be  excellent.  It 
is  impossible,  with  such  an  amount  of 
luggage,  to  pass  through  the  needle's  eye 
that  leads  into  the  realm  of  immortality. 
There  is  no  room  in  the  celestial  store- 
houses for  the  complete  works  of  any 
modern  author.     The  essential  thing  is 
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to  have  produced  one  single  little  work 
which  is  immortal,  a  thing  that  is  never 
forgotten  because  its  form  is  so  faultless 
and  so  final  that  nothing  can  impair  it. 
Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Manon 
Lescaut  represent  in  universal  literature 
masterpieces  of  this  sort.  Their  authors 
have  written  a  series  of  other  books 
which  are  known  only  in  their  native 
countries,  and  by  very  few  persons.  A 
collection  of  the  best  Tales  of  Andersen 
is  worthy  to  rank  among  the  number  of 
the  few  unique  books  which  mankind 
will  never  forget. 

In  the  Ugly  Duckling,  one  of  his  most 
exquisite  stories,  there  is  the  quintessence 
of  the  author's  entire  life  (melancholy, 
humour,  martyrdom,  triumph)  and  of 
his  whole  nature:  the  gift  of  observa- 
tion and  the  sparkling  intellect  which  he 
used  to  avenge  himself  upon  folly  and 
wickedness,  the  varied  faculties  which 
constituted  his  genius.  This  genius 
formed  his  happiness,  which  was  deep 
and  essential  in  ways  different  from  the 
external  triumphs,  whose  greatest  was. 
spoiled  for  him  one  day  by  an  inoppor- 
tune toothache. 

He  was  not  fortunate  in  love.  The 
women  who  attracted  him  in  his  youth 
gave  him  no  affection  in  return.  They 
were  repelled  by  his  homeliness,  pre- 
ferred his  rivals,  and  often  made  him 
suffer.  One  of  them  left  in  a  book  be- 
longing to  a  public  library  the  letter  in 
which  he  asked  for  her  hand.  Another, 
the  famous  singer,  Jenny  Lind,  offered 
to  him,  instead  of  love,  a  sister's  affec- 
tion. But  there  was  one,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all,  an  Immortal,  whom  he  loved 
longer  and  more  passionately  than  any 
earthly  creature.  Her  name  was  Glory. 
She  did  not  trouble  herself  about  his 
outer  man,  but  relegated  in  his  favour 
to  the  second  place  all  his  contempo- 
raries, poets  and  writers  of  the  North, 
far  more  esteemed  than  he  during  their 
lifetime,  and  sometimes  more  richly 
gifted.  By  her  infallible  glance  she 
recognised  in  him  what  was  apparent  to 
herself,  that  is,  his  immortal  part.  Her 
voice  was  more  resonant  than  Jenny 
Lind's.  And  through  her  speaking- 
trumpet,  she  shouted  the  name  of  Ander- 
sen and  made  it  ring  through  the  Old 
and  the  New  World. 


IV 
In  the  works  of  Andersen,  tales  are 
often  found  which  begin  with  absolutely 
oral  forms  of  si)eech,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: "Come,  pay  attention!  We  are  go- 
ing to  begin.  When  we  reach  the  end  of 
our  story  we  shall  know  more  than  we 
do  now ;  for  we  shall  have  learned  that 
once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  wicked 
gnome  of  the  very  worst  kind,  the  devil 
himself." 

The  order  of  the  words,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  everything  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  most  elementary  rules 
of  syntax.  That  is  not  the  wav  we  write. 
True,  but  it  is  the  way  we  talk.  Not  to 
grown  persons.  Ccrtiinly  not,  hut  to 
children.  And  why,  after  all,  should  we 
not  have  the  right  to  arrange  words  in 
the  order  in  which  children  are  ad- 
dressed? New  laws  are  substituted  for 
the  logic  of  written  language. 

Written  words  are  very  poor  and  col- 
ourless. Spoken  ones  find  powerful  aux- 
iliaries in  the  expression  of  the  face,  the 
gesture  of  the  hand,  the  music  of  the 
voice.  The  child  sees  what  he  is  told  as 
much  as  he  hears  the  storv.  Like  the 
dog,  he  notices  the  kind  or  angry  intona- 
tion, rather  than  the  meaning  of  the 
words  themselves.  So  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  how  to  animate  the  language 
used  by  all  the  multitude  of  living  ele- 
ments, gestures,  tears  and  cries,  tlireats 
and  caresses.  The  words  must  dance 
and  sing,  weep  and  laugh,  so  that  pic- 
tures may  be  evoked  when  the  child 
opens  the  book.  First  of  all,  and  above 
all.  no  periphrases!  the  more  simple  the 
expression  is.  the  better. 

For  instance:  *'And  the  trumpets 
sounded  their  flourislies.  Taratata,  here's 
the  little  boy,  taratata !''  We  must  know 
how  to  joke  after  the  manner  of  chil- 
dren. "The  soldier  cut  off  the  old 
witch's  head.  There  it  is  on  the  ground." 
We  can  hear  the  child  laugh  after  this 
unsentimental  description  of  the  murder. 
And  by  the  side  of  this  are  lines  like 
these,  from  which  a  sweet  melody  seems 
to  rise.  "The  sun  shone  upon  the  linen, 
and  the  clouds,  heavy  with  rain,  watered 
it.  The  linen  was  freshened  by  this,  like 
a  child  when  its  mother  washes  its  face 
and  then  presses  a  kiss  upon  it,  making 
it  almost  twice  as  beautiful."   Mechani- 
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cally  a  little  pause  is  inserted  in  the  read- 
ing, just  the  time  required  for  the  child 
to  receive  the  kiss. 

How  fortunate  was  this  Andersen! 
What  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  spoken  to  a  public  comparable  with 
his  readers!  How  unlike  is  his  part  to 
that  of  the  scientist,  especially  in  a  small 
country,  whose  audience  is  composed  of 
five  rivals  and  a  dozen  antagonists!  A 
fictionist  is  usually  placed  in  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  but  who,  like 
Andersen,  has  had  readers  with  virgin 
souls  ? 

The  point  of  departure  of  Andersen's 
art  is  the  frolic  of  the  child,  which  trans- 
forms everything  according  to  its  pleas- 
ure, playthings — the  little  lead  soldiers 
— into  living  creatures,  and  supernatural 
beings — fairies  and  gnomes — into  toys. 
The  secret  of  this  art  lies  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  child  itself,  who  has  visions 
while  lighting  a  match,  and  vivifies  even 
its  father's  shirt  collar.  The  model  of 
the  story-teller  is  the  child's  dream,  in 
which  images  succeed  one  another  with 
changes  more  rapid  and  bolder  than  in 
play. 

Little  Hjalmar  hears  in  his  dream  the 
letters  in  his  writing-book  scrawled 
across  and  tumbledown,  complaining  in 
his  drawer. 

"This  is  the  way  to  stand !"  says  the 
copy.    "Look  at  me,  stand  straight." 

"We  should  be  glad  to  do  it,"  the  let- 
ters reply,  "but  we  can't,  wc  are  so  sick." 

"Well  then,  you  nmst  take  some  medi- 
cine," says  the  little  sand  merchant. 

"Oh!  no,"  they  all  cried,  holding  them- 
selves so  straight  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  them. 

An  imagination  of  this  species  does  not 
penetrate  to  the  depths  of  things;  it 
busies  itself  only  with  details.  It  en- 
ters, but  not  deeply ;  it  strikes,  but  does 
not  draw  blood.  It  flits  like  a  winged 
insect  from  place  to  j)lace,  and  like  an 
intelligent  insect,  it  weaves  its  fine  web, 
forming  from  many  different  threads 
one  poetic  whole. 

V 

The  eighteenth  century  had  its  power 
in  the  critical  mind,  its  foe  in  imagina- 
tion, allied  with  and  subject  to  super- 
annuated superstitions;  it  saw  its  queen 


in  logic  and  its  king  in  Voltaire,  but  it 
considered  only  man,  enlightened  and 
freed  from  superstitions,  it  relegated  the 
child,  which  was  neither  enlightened  nor 
freed  from  traditions,  to  the  nursery, 
where  it  could  hear  cock-and-bull  sto- 
ries as  much  as  it  desired,  provided  when 
once  it  reached  manhood  that  it  forgot 
all  such  infantine  follies. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  reaction 
came.  War  was  waged  upon  the  ration- 
alism of  the  encyclopaedists;  the  fairy 
tales  were  given  their  appropriate  place, 
folk  tales  and  popular  songs  were  colj 
lected  in  all  countries.  Rousseau  propa- 
gated Locke's  theories  upon  education.* 
An  attention  hitherto  unknown  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  psychology  of  the  child ; 
less  heed  was  given  to  its  discipline,  the 
state  of  nature  of  its  soul  was  wor- 
shipped. 

From  the  child  to  the  animal  is  but  a 
single  step.  The  animal  is  a  child  whose 
development  is  arrested.  The  desire  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  refer  every- 
thing to  social  life  had  diverted  attention 
from  the  animal  as  well  as  from  the  child. 
The  same  thirst  for  artlessness  and 
innocence  which  restored  the  child  to 
literature  also  restored  the  animal.  Rous- 
seau, who  made  himself  the  champion  of 
the  child,  made  himself  also  the  cham- 
pion of  the  animal  and  of  all  nature. 

Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  inaugu- 
rated the  description  of  landscape  in 
French  prose  with  his  Paul  and  Virginia, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  brought  two 
children  upon  the  stage.  Humboldt, 
travelling  in  the  tropics,  carried  with  him 
Paul  and  Jlrginia,  and  read  it  aloud  to 
his  travelling  companions.  Humboldt 
influenced  CErsted,  the  discoverer  of 
electro-magnetism,  who  deeply  influenced 
Andersen.  Nature  worship  affected  the 
studies  of  naturalists,  who  in  turn  in- 
fluenced poetic  naturalism.  Chateau- 
briand describes,  in  his  colourful  prose, 
a  nature  which  is  not  without  affinities 
with  the  more  peaceful  and  more  serene  * 
one  of  Bernardin  Saint-lMerre. 

About  1831,  the  very  period  when  An- 
dersen's tales  were  appearing,  England, 
which  had  first  introduced  the  child  into 
literature,  formed  the  first  society  for  the 
protection  of  animals.  Branches  were  .^ 
established  in  France  and  in  Germany.  ^^^ 
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Landscape  painting  in  Europe  first  ap- 
peared at  precisely  the  same  period. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.  Turn  the  pages  of  Vol- 
taire's Henriade,  and  you  will  not  find 
in  it  a  single  blade  of  grass.  There  is 
not  even  forage  for  the  horses.  What 
a  difference  between  this  poesy  and  An- 
dersen's, in  which  children,  plants,  and 
animals  replace  man,  and  almost  render 
him  superfluous. 

VI 

Every  child,  fragile  as  it  may  appear 
to  us,  is  born  old.  It  bears,  sometimes 
strongly  marked  upon  its  features,  the 
imprint  of  a  civilisation  thousands  of 
years  old.  It  is  not  the  same  with  ani- 
mals. See  the  swan,  the  hen,  the  cat. 
They  eat,  they  drink,  they  sleep,  they 
live  as  they  did  in  the  far  distant  past. 
A  poet  who,  like  Andersen,  is  reluctant 
to  face  cruelty  in  its  ugliness  because  it 
repels  him  so  greatly,  feels  at  ease  in  a 
world  where  everything  that  is  termed 
egotism,  cruelty,  baseness,  persecution, 
really  does  not  deserve  these  names  in 
their  full  rigour. 

All  Andersen's  animals  are  domestic 
animals.  lie  describes  only  what  he 
thoroughly  knows.  Moreover,  this  ex- 
clusive choice  facilitates  his  employment 
of  them ;  for  the  domestic  animals  are  no 
longer  the  simple  products  of  nature  in 
their  relations  with  man,  they  have  ac- 
quired much  humanity. 

These  cats  and  hens,  these  ducks  and 
turkeys,  these  storks  and  swans,  these 
mice,  present  many  resemblances  to  the 
people  with  whom  they  associate.  They 
lack  nothing  but  speech,  anrl  there  are 
human  beings  endowed  with  speech  who 
deserve  it  less  than  these.  Let  us  give 
them  speech  and  admit  them  among  us. 

What  is  the  end  of  that  noble,  royal 
creature,  the  swan,  in  the  Ugly  Duck- 
ling f  How  could  Andersen  give  his 
end  to  a  bird  which  he  had  desci  'led  in 
so  proud  a  fashion!  lie  might  let  it  die, 
if  necessary.  That  is  tragic  and  grand. 
He  might  let  it  spread  its  wings  and  fly 
away  through  the  air,  intoxicated  by  its 
own  strength  and  beauty!  That  is  bold 
and  sublime.  But,  in  pity,  not  the  end 
here: 

Some  little  children  came  into  the  garden 


and  threw  bread  and  bits  of  cake  to  the  swans. 
The  smallest  one  cried:  "How  young  and 
splendid  the  new  swan  is!  That  is  the  hand- 
somest one  of  all!"  And  the  old  swans  bowed 
before  it.  Let  the  old  swans  bow !  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  is  something  of  greater 
value  than  their  homage  and  the  pieces  of  bread 
or  cake,  independent  flight,  wild  liberty. 

Andersen  prefers  the  bird  to  the  quad- 
rupeds, for  the  bird  is  more  gentle.  The 
stork,  which  is  always  impatiently  ex- 
pected, figures  in  the  frontispiece  of  his 
work.  Yet  he  places  the  plants  still 
higher,  they  hold  the  first  rank  in  his 
tales,  for  it  is  only  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom that  we  find  harmony  and  peace, 
though  in  truth  they  are  only  apparent. 
The  plant,  too,  appears  a  child,  but  a 
child  unconscious  or  asleep.  Here  there 
is  no  action,  no  suffering,  no  sorrow. 
Andersen  can  better  exercise  his  com- 
passion, and  there  is  nothing  to  irritate 
his  delicate  nerves. 

Going  still  farther,  the  imagination  of 
the  storyrteller  gives  life  to  the  forces 
of  nature  and  to  inanimate  things :  to  an 
old  house,  to  the  wooden  shoe  and  to  the 
ball,  to  gingerbread  men.  His  imagina- 
tion makes  the  moon  talk.  The  wind 
relates  what  it  has  seen  on  its  way.  The 
snow,  slumber,  night,  and  death  are  per- 
sonages that  live  and  speak. 

VII 

There  are  two  kinds  of  artlessness: 
that  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  mind. 
The  first  is  simple  and  touching,  the  sec- 
ond is  often  subtle  and  sly.  One  brings 
a  tear,  the  other  a  smile.  Andersen  is 
the  poet  of  artlessness  of  the  heart,  as 
La  Fontaine  is  the  poet  of  artlessness  of 
the  mind. 

A  poet  is  a  man  whose  sensibility  has 
in  it  something  feminine.  Andersen  sees 
more  clearly  in  man  and  in  woman  the 
traits  which  are  common  to  them  than 
those  which  are  special.  Nevertheless, 
listen  to  this  passage  in  the  "Chimney 
Sweep  and  the  Shepherdess,"  two  china 
figures  on  a  mantelpiece. 

"Have  you  really  the  courage  to  go  out  into 
the  world  with  me?"  asks  the  chimney  sweep. 
"Have  you  thought  how  big  it  is,  and  that  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  come  back  here?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 
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The  chimney  sweep  looked  at  her  steadily, 
then  he  said: 

**My  way  leads  through  the  chimney.  Have 
you  the  courage  to  go  in  and  slip  through  the 
flues  with  me?"  And  he  leads  her  toward  the 
opening. 

"It  looks  very  dark,"  she  said. 

After  a  long  and  difficult  climb  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  chimney. 

Above  their  heads  was  the  sky,  strewn  with 
stars  and  at  their  feet  the  roofs  of  the  city. 
They  gazed  far,  very  far  around  them.  The 
poor  shepherdess  had  never  imagined  the  world 
so;  she  laid  her  little  head  on  the  sweep's 
shoulder  and  wept  so  much  that  the  gold  was 
washed  off  from  her  belt.. 

"It  is  too  much,"  she  said,  "I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  The  world  is  too  big.  I  want  to  be 
back  on  the  mantelpiece  in  front  of  the  mirror. 
'I  shall  not  have  a  minute's  pleasure  until  I  go 
there.  I  have  followed  you  into  the  great 
world.  If  you  love  me,  you  will  take  me  back 
to  my  home." 

What  spontaneity  there  is  in  the  lit- 
tle woman's  outburst!  What  a  heroic 
victory  over  the  first  feeling  of  terror  1 
What  firmness  in  this  courage  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  wish  to  take  her  usual 
place  before  the  mirror  reappears! 

VIII 

In  the  story  of  The  Bell,  the  poet  of 
artlessness  and  of  nature  attains  the  sub- 
lime. The  tale  concerns  a  bell  that  is 
never  seen,  but  whose  sounds  are  every- 
where heard.  The  Emperor  had  prom- 
ised that  whoever  could  discover  the 
source  of  the  sound  should  have  the  title 
of  Ringer  of  the  World,  even  if  the 
sound  did  not  proceed  from  a  bell.  All 
the  young  men,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
appeals  of  the  invisible,  go  in  search. 
They  enter  an  immense  forest,  but  find 
nothing  and,  though  their  number  grows 
larger  and  larger,  the  seekers  become 
discouraged  and  withdraw. 

Several  stop  on  their  way  at  a  little 
bell  on  the  roof  of  a  small  house  and  do 
not  consider  that  so  bewitching  a  peal 
cannot  come  from  so  tiny  a  bell,  but 
there  must  be  sounds  of  a  very  different 
nature  thus  to  touch  the  human  heart. 
So  they  are  satisfied  with  their  little  dis- 


covery, their  little  happiness,  their  little 
idyllic  joy.  Readers  perhaps  have  recog- 
nised some  of  these  youths  grown  older. 

At  last  only  two  seekers  are  left,  a  lit- 
tle prince  and  a  little  poor  boy  in  wooden 
shoes  and  a  jacket  whose  sleeves  are  too 
short.  On  the  way  they  separate.  One 
wishes  to  look  for  the  bell  at  the  right, 
the  other  at  the  left.  The  prince  takes 
the  path  on  the  side  next  to  the  heart, 
the  poor  boy  chooses  the  opposite  one. 
Let  us  follow  the  prince  and  we  shall 
behold  the  mysterious  splendour  which 
Andersen  has  understood  how  to  give  to 
the  landscape,  merely  by  changing  the 
natural  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the 
fruits.  There  were  white  lilies  with 
blood-red  stamens,  sky-blue  tulips  which 
sparkled  in  the  breeze. 

The  prince  was  afraid  of  being  over- 
taken by  the  darkness.  He  climbs  a  rock 
to  see  the  sun  again  before  it  entirely 
disappears. 

Listen  to  the  poet's  hymn : 

He  clung  to  the  roots  and  the  brambles, 
climbed  on  the  damp  stones  where  the  snakes 
crawled  and  the  toads  croaked.  But  he  reached 
the  top  just  at  the  moment  that  the  sun,  seen 
from  this  height,  was  touching  the  horizon. 
What  a  joy!  The  sea,  the  boundless  sea,  lay 
before  him  in  all  its  magnificence,  dashing  its 
waves  against  the  shore,  and  where  the  sky 
and  the  sea  met  the  sun  appeared  before  him 
like  a  resplendent  altar.  Everything  blended 
in  the  glowing  colours.  The  forest  sang,  the 
sea  sang,  and  his  own  heart  was  singing,  too. 
The  crimson  hues  died  out  when  the  sun  van- 
ished ;  but  then  thousands  of  stars  shone,  thou- 
sands of  diamond  lamps  glittered,  and  the 
young  prince  extended  his  arms  toward  the 
sky,  the  sea,  and  the  forest. 

At  the  same  moment  the  poor  child,  wearing 
his  little  short  jacket  and  his  wooden  shoes, 
came  out  from  the  path  he  had  taken.  He  had 
arrived  at  the  same  time  and,  delighted  to  find 
each  other  again,  they  remained  hand  in  hand 
in  the  vast  church  of  nature  and  of  poesy. 
Above  their  heads  pealed  the  invisible  and  holy 
bell. 

The  prince  symbolises  the  artist,  the 
poor  boy  the  scholar.  But,  though  sepa- 
rated on  their  roads,  art  and  science  will 
meet  in  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  in  the 
presence  of  the  infinity  of  divine  nature. 
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a  ROM  all  parts  people 
I  had  begged  the  old  man 
I  write  them  something 
>r  his  eightieth  birth- 
I  day,  It  was  enough  if  a 
jfuw  words  from  his  pen 
flappeared  in  their  jour- 
nals on  tnis  world-wide  celebration — 
something  to  show  that  they  were  con- 
nected, and  that  their  nod  would  unseal 
the  lips  of  the  great  man.  Lew  Nikola- 
jewitsch  sits  and  reflects.  To  one,  possi- 
bly to  two,  he  might  have  something  new 
to  say;  the  herd  must  be  content  to  hear 
once  more  the  old  message  that  has  not 
yet  taken  root  in  their  brain  and  heart. 
So  he  sits  and  broods  over  the  principles 
of  his  life — principles  that  tell  how,  in 
his  work,  he  has  sought  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  life  and  the  purpose  of  man- 
kind. "For  five  and  thirty  years  1  was 
a  Nihilist.  Not  a  Socialist  and  revolu- 
tionary, in  the  perverse  sense  that  usage 
has  given  to  the  word  Nihilist.  No;  one 
in  whom  there  is  nothing,  not  one  spark 
of  faith.  I  lost  ray  faith  in  an  early  year, 
and  then  lived,  as  most  do,  in  the  vanities 
of  our  world.  I  wrote  books,  and  would, 
as  others  do,  teach  what  I  knew  not.  But 
the  Sphinx  followed  me  with  implacable 
wrath  and  cried  to  me,  'Solve  my  rid- 
dle or  I  devour  thee.'  The  science  that 
men  prized  taught  me  nothing.  To  the 
ever-recurring  question  of  the  purpose 
of  hfe,  the  one  question  of  moment  to 
me,  science  made  answer  with  knowledge 
of  quite  other  things,  wliich  concern  me 
not.  The  man  who  follows  this  'scien- 
tific' teaching  must  join  the  age-long 
chorus  of  the  wise — Solomon,  Socrates, 
Sakya-Muni,  Schopenhauer  —  and,  like 
these  great  forerunners,  deem  life  a 
senseless  evil.  I  wished  to  slay  myself. 
At  length  there  broke  on  me  the  thought 
that  I  would  see  how  the  great  mass  of 
men  live:  those  who  do  not,  like  us  of 
the  'higher  classes,'  lose  themselves  in 
fruitless  torturing  of  the  brain,  but  work 
and  suffer,  yet  are  at  peace  and  are  sure 
of  the  purpose  of  their  lives.    I  learned 


thato 


s  must  live  as  these  live,  return  to 


the  simplicity  of  their  faith.  But  my 
mind  shrank  from  the  polluted  teaching 
which  the  Church  gives  to  the  poor  in 
spirit.  I  therefore  concluded  that  I 
would  carefully  examine  this  teaching, 
and  try  to  find  what  was  true  and  what 
was  woven  of  superstition.  The  Church 
offers  us  food  that  nourishes  not — food 
on  which  even  the  new-born  babe  can- 
not thrive.  Instead  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospels  it  gives  us  ceremonies;  empty 
forms  instead  of  faith.  Its  catechism 
says  that  we  may  judge,  even  slay,  if  it 
be  done  in  the  service  of  the  State;  says 
that  we  may  take  the  goods  of  others 
and  resist  evil.  The  Church  has  fallen 
since  the  days  of  Constantine;  it  no 
longer  listens  to  the  voice  of  God,  but 
to  the  cry  of  the  age.  In  our  time  it  is 
turned  pagan.  Who  counselled  or  al- 
lowed you  to  struggle  for  life?  To  give 
your  lives  for  others  was  the  command 
of  Jesus.  Resist  not  evil.  Judge  not. 
Slay  not.  That  is  written ;  yet  you  have 
courts  of  judgment,  armies  and  prisons, 
and,  singly  and  as  a  body,  you  make  daily 
use  of  force.  Because  you  must?  As 
long  as  earthly  power  is  so  far  from  di- 
vine truth  your  commands  and  forbid- 
dings  are  of  no  avail.  And  how  do  you 
think  and  act?  Once,  at  Moscow,  I  went 
through  the  Borowitzky  Gate.  Under 
the  arch  sat  a  misshapen  old  beggar 
with  his  head  in  rags.  I  felt  for  my 
purse,  to  give  him  a  copper,  and  saw  a 
grenadier  run  toward  us  from  the  Krem- 
lin: a  strong  young  man,  who  looked 
well  in  his  uniform.  And  when  the  beg- 
gar saw  the  soldier  he  was  filled  with 
terror  and  limped  away,  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  to  the  Alexander  Garden  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  He  had  forgotten  that 
it  is  forbidden  to  sit  under  the  gate. 
The  soldier  ran  after  him,  loudly  abus- 
ing him,  and  when  he  had  come  close  to 
me,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  read.  'Cer- 
tainly; why?'  'Hast  thou  read  the  Gos- 
pel?' 'Yes.'  'The  passage  which  bids  us 
give  food  to  the  hungry  ?'  I  repeated  the 
words  to  him.  He  knew  them,  but  he 
listened  attentively  and  I  felt  that  he  was 
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uneasy.  Two  men  stood  by  us,  listening. 
The  grenadier  was  uncomfortable;  he 
had  acted  as  the  law  bade 'him,  yet  had 
acted  wrongly.  The  contradiction  tor- 
mented him.  He  was  uncertain  how  to 
answer.  Suddenly  his  sharp  eye  lit  up; 
he  looked  at  me  cunningly  and  asked, 
'Hast  thou  read  the  rules  of  military  ser- 
vice?' I  had  to  confess  that  I  did  not 
know  them.  'Hold  your  tongue,  then,' 
he  said;  and  he  lifted  his  head  with  the 
air  of  a  conqueror,  and  prudently  moved 
away.  So  in  our  time  do  men  flounder 
in  error.  All  that  I  feel  and  see  con- 
vinces me  that  I  have  found  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Christian  teaching.  For 
a  lone:  time  I  could  scarcely  reconcile 
myself  to  the  strange  thought  that,  after 
nineteen  hundred  years,  in  which  mil- 
lions have  known  the  words  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  thousands  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  faith,  I  should 
find  something  new  in  the  moral  law  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  so,  however  strange  it 
mav  seem  to  me." 

To  read  that  ag^ain  will  help  them. 
One  word  more.  "All  evil  comes  of  stu- 
piditv  and  perversity  of  mind.  As  long 
as  I  know  not  what  I  am,  and  wherefore 
T  am  here,  life  is  unbearable.  In  the  in- 
finite expanse  of  matter,  time  and  space 
there  is  bom  an  organic  cell,  which  lives 
for  a  minute,  then  dies  again.  I  am  that 
cell.  Is  that,  then,  the  final,  the  only 
issue  of  the  hundreds  of  years  of  thought 
upon  the  matter?  No.  Not  for  himself 
shall  man  live,  but  for  God;  or  he  lives 
like  the  dog.  Karatajew's  dog  is  happy 
when  it  smells  the  lumps  of  meat  about 
it :  flesh  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  even  man, 
in  every  stage  of  decomposition.  The 
soldiers  held  oflF  the  wolves,  and  so  the 
dog  could  gorge  itself  in  peace.  Is  our 
happiness,  the  purpose  of  our  life,  not 
somethine:  diflFerent?  When  I  recall  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  I  passed  my 
youth,  I  understand  the  worst  crimes: 
even  those  which  are  done  without  aim, 
without  a  desire  to  injure,  from  mere 
curiositv  or  the  unconscious  impulse  to 
act.  There  are  times  when  the  future 
rises  before  us  in  such  drab  colours  that 
the  eve  shuns  it,  and  the  mind  seeks  to 
convince  itself  that  it  has  neither  future 
nor  past.  At  such  times,  when  thought 
no  longer  controls  each  stirring  of  the 


will  and  only  the  instincts  of  the  body 
rule,  I  can  understand  why  the  inex- 
perienced child,  without  a  shudder,  fear- 
lessly, with  a  smile  of  curiosity  on  its 
lips,  sets  fire  to  his  home:  the  home  in 
which  parents  and  brothers  are  sleeping 
and  that  shelters  all  he  holds  dear.  I 
would  teach  the  children  of  the  people 
to  think  and  write.  Must  I  not  learn  in 
their  school  to  think  and  write?  The 
development  of  man  does  not  bring  him 
so  close  to  the  ideal  of  harmony,  which 
he  bears  as  a  standard  within  him,  that 
he  feels  it  merging  into  a  reality;  it 
rather  hinders  the  realisation  of  the  ideal. 
A  healthy  babe  embodies  the  ideal  of 
truth,  beauty  and  goodness ;  such  a  child 
is  close  to  the  creatures  without  thought, 
the  beast,  the  plant,  the  whole  realm  of 
nature,  and  each  day  of  its  life  removes  it 
farther  from  them.  We  seek  our  ideal 
in  front  of  us;  and  we  know  not,  poor 
blind  fools  that  we  are,  that  it  is  far 
behind  us." 

Men  must  hear  that  once  more,  hear  it 
repeatedly;  nothing  else.  No  more 
towns,  no  more  vast  agglomerations  of 
men,  no  more  factories.  Remain  on  the 
land ;  there  each  may  find  the  necessaries 
of  life  bv  the  work  of  his  hands.  The 
necessaries — not  what  seems  necessary 
to  a  sick  fancy ;  for  his  own  needs — not 
those  of  others.  Woe  to  the  n^an  who 
lets  others  work  for  him!  Every  man 
shall  attend  to  himself;  he  shall  look  into 
his  inmost  soul,  and  seek  the  light  of  the 
divine  message.  With  his  neighbour  he 
must  sufi*er  only,  or  give  him  what  he 
can  spare — give  without  pluming  him- 
self or  calling  for  a  reward.  When  my 
heart  was  glad  because  some  one  had 
seen  me  give  three  roubles  to  a  beggar  I 
was  far  from  salvation.  Almsgiving 
avails  not:  what  we  want  is  the  division 
of  our  possessions.  Idleness  and  luxury, 
wage-slavery  and  debt-bondage,  are  the 
beginning  of  all  crime.  Resist  not  evil; 
ludge  not:  slay  not;  guard  the  tongue 
from  the  sharp  thorn.  We  are  tiny  par- 
ticles of  the  world-soul,  and  have  but  to 
care  for  our  cleanness.  What  need  have 
we  of  government,  arms,  armies,  courts, 
verdicts,  prisons,  wars  ?  These  things  God 
never  willed :  nor  that  we  should  take  the 
lies  of  a  strutting  science  for  truth,  and 
trust  that  abasement  of  reason  which  has 
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brought  on  earth  so  much  doubt  and 
pride  and  disease,  and  rendered  no  ser- 
vice ;  but  that  we  be  Christians,  walking 
with  each  other  in  the  light  as  brothers, 
and  giving  neither  near  nor  far,  not  even 
the  wicked,  any  cause  for  anger  or  assail- 
ing by  our  act  or  indulgence. 

"With  such  a  view  of  the  purpose  of 
life  here  you  become  the  hero  of  two 
hemispheres,  their  revered,  almost  wor- 
shipped idol,  and  so  remained,  for  dec- 
ades, down  to  this  day?    Strange." 

Lew  Nikolajewitsch  raises  his  strong 
mujik-head,  with  the  large,  dull-glancing 
eyes  of  an  old  man  embedded  under  the 
massive  arches  of  his  forehead.  Has  he 
again  been  thinking  aloud?  Has  some 
one  come  softly  into  the  room  ?  Here  he 
stands :  old  but  sinewy,  severe,  masterful. 
Unasked  he  draws  a  straw-bottomed 
chair  to  him.  Ask  how  he  entered?  It 
befits  not  a  wise  man  to  concern  himself 
with  so  small  a  thing.  It  seems  as  if  he 
would  question  the  saying.  "Strange? 
That  men  do  not  hate  one  who  seeks 
only  to  teach  them  love?  That  there  are 
yet  Christians  whom  the  folly  of  mod- 
ern life  has  not  blinded  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  existence,  whose  soul  still  re- 
joices when  a  brother  of  men,  thinking 
to  serve  his  brothers  in  all  lowliness, 
points  out  to  them  in  what  direction  they 
may  yet  find  peace  and  happiness?" 

"Strange ;  so  it  seems  to  me.  For  until 
this  day  men  have  not  welcomed  these 
guides,  admonishers,  prophets  and 
preachers  of  repentance.  Many  have 
been  stoned,  or  nailed  to  the  cross,  or  set 
on  the  scaffold  instead  of  the  throne. 
Yet  the  world  has  been  Christian  for  full 
two  thousand  years.  One  wonders 
whether  men  are  nobler  now  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Savonarola,  or 
whether  they  no  longer  see  a  menace  in 
those  who  call  them  to  repentance,  no 
longer  take  so  seriously  the  summons  to 
higher  righteousness ;  perhaps  glance  idly 
at  it  as  the  latest  novelty,  and  pass  on 
their  reprehended  ways." 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  men,  as  there 
ever  were.  There  are  those  who  live  like 
animals  and  curb  not  the  desires  of  the 
flesh,  and  those  who  would  walk  in  the 
light.  I  see  no  larger  growth  of  noble- 
ness and  goodness ;  rather  an  increase  of 
God-hating  animalism.     But  you  speak 


as  if  I  had  received  only  gratitude  and 
love,  and  as  if  all  the  powers  of  earth 
had  not  united  to  malign  the  light- 
bringer  and  bind  his  hands." 

"Is  it  so  bad?  Alexander  VI  said  of 
Savonarola:  'This  man  would  have  to 
die,  even  if  in  his  person  another  John, 
a  second  Baptist,  were  slain.'  But  Alex- 
ander III,  when  he  was  asked  to  sacrifice 
you  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
made  a  reply  which  is  almost  western  in 
its  shrewdness :  This  man  is  an  apostle ; 
I  will  not  make  a  martyr  of  him.'  And 
your  followers,  who  give  not  to  their 
country  the  children,  military  service,  and 
taxes  its  demands,  are  not  more  innocent 
than  the  crowds  of  Piangioni,  the  tearful 
folk,  who  fell  under  the  Dominicans  of 
Bologna.  The  house  of  the  Holstein- 
Gottorp  has  not  done  so  ill  as  once  did 
the  house  of  the  Medici.  Yet  it  does  not 
owe  this  to  you.  Savonarola  would  put 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  pious  burghers 
who  would  tear  out  each  thing  of  beauty, 
each  thing  that  pleased  the  senses,  as  a 
poisonous  weed.  Yet  he  would  have 
government,  and  therefore  order  and 
subordination.  And  you?  You  assail 
all  that  is  indispensable  to  the  State :  gov- 
ernment, Church,  army,  justice,  taxation, 
increase  of  population.  The  State  itself 
you  deem  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  You 
would  have  no  authority  of  any  sort:  no 
coercion,  no  dependence,  no  breeding,  no 
means  of  defence.  You  turn  upon  the 
Emperor  and  his  servants,  the  Church 
and  its  priests,  tbe  lords  of  the  land  and 
industry,  all  who  have  power  or  wealth, 
with  the  hardest  words;  you  would  dis- 
solve the  civic  community,  forbid  prop- 
erty, take  from  the  land  its  power  to 
strike,  and  enfeeble  its  chief  implement, 
the  number  of  its  citizens.  Yet  not  a 
hair  of  your  head  is  touched.  It  is  true 
that  you  have  been  excommunicated,  like 
the  Florentine  reformer;  but  has  it  hurt 
you?  Had  you  not  long  before  seceded 
from  the  community  which  now  excludes 
you?  Has  the  fiery  ban  done  anything 
but  light  up  your  unassailable  greatness? 
Unassailable  you  are,  because  you  are 
consecrated  by  the  fame  of  the  poet,  the 
genius  of  creative  intellect.  Only  in  this 
!and  of  marvellous  contradictions  could 
you  with  impunity  have  uttered  your  last 
and  sternest  word.    You  could  not  have 
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done  it  in  the  freest  of  republics.  Eighty 
years  old,  yet  not  a  day  of  them  spent 
behind  the  bars  of  a  jail !  When  the  foe 
pressed  your  country,  bleeding  from  a 
hundred  wounds,  and  it  needed  comfort, 
as  a  labourer  needs  nourishing  bread,  you 
spat  your  wrath  in  its  face;  you  would 
take  the  weapons  from  the  hands  of  your 
mother.  And  this  mother  loves  you,  and 
looks  on  you  with  pride  as  the  best  -of 
her  sons.  See  what  a  festival  the  land  is 
making  for  your  eightieth  birthday.  It 
seems  to  me  that  so  easy  a  course  of  life 
will  not  read  well  in  a/  martyrology." 

Their  glances  crossed.  There  was  a 
sound  as  when  ice-cold  water  falls  on 
glowing  steel.  Did  you  ever  see  in  some 
house  of  the  aged  a  spark  fly  from  the 
snow-white  skull  and,  hissing,  die  again  ? 

"Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  in  all  your 
ways!  He  who  tells  others  the  truth 
must  be  prepared  to  hear  it  himself.  Do 
I  owe  this  visit  to  your  desire  to  im- 
print this  truth  on  my  mind  ?" 

"Desire  to  educate?  Subject  and  ob- 
ject have  been  somewhat  too  long  in  cir- 
culation for  that.  No;  it  was  really 
curiosity  that  brought  me  here.  Do  not 
take  it  amiss.  I  took  the  road  in  order 
that  I  might  see  with  my  own  eyes  how 
things  seemed  in  and  about  Baku;  in 
Cernij  Gorod,  I  mean,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring region  of  eternal  fire.  There  is 
not  much  new.  The  tank-ships  and  cis- 
tern-wagons are  not  changed,  and  as  to 
the  figures  none  could  mislead  me.  But 
the  land!  Do  people  hold  Caucasia  to 
be  Russian  territory?  It  is  hardly  so 
now.  The  tax-gatherer  seeks  in  vain  to 
gather  toll,  and  the  stranger  learns  the 
nature  of  anarchv.  I  wonder  whether 
your  Tsar  knows  that  he  has  almost  lost 
this  land,  and  whether  the  Nobels  and 
Rothschilds,  for  whom  the  naphtha- 
springs  flow,  can  sleep  in  peace.  All 
kinds  of  idle  thoughts  occurred  to  me  in 
Apscheron.  Here,  on  the  background  of 
the  thirty-yard  long  trench,  burns  the 
^rcat  eternal  fire,  which  neither  smokes 
nor  smells,  to  which  the  Parsees  would 
have  built  a  temple.  Pious  men,  after 
their  kind,  of  course.  Whether  corpses 
are  left  to  the  worms  on  the  dakhmas  of 
Persia  or  in  the  earth,  whether  holy 
water  or  the  urine  of  cattle  is  used  to 
purify,  as  the  priests  may  bid,  is  only  a 


question  of  fashion.  They  are  men  who, 
in  spite  of  the  Avesta,  have  eagerly  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  times,  and 
while  other  orientals  dream  on,  they 
build  railways  and  ships,  practise  com- 
merce and  banking.  We  have  had  to  do 
with  men  of  that  sort.  But  they  have  not 
dealt  rightly  with  the  carbon  dioxide 
which  feeds  the  fire  .in  the  Apscheron 
peninsula.  A  temple  and  a  cloister  are 
things  of  value.  But  they  bring  nothing 
in,  and  help  not  to  enrich  the  soil  of  the 
country ;  and  no  man  can  live  by  worship. 
Now  the  cloister  is  in  decay,  and  there 
is  the  rattle  and  roar  of  factories  where 
the  church  once  soared;  and  the  under- 
ground flow  of  gas  is  used  to  heat  the 
retorts.  Pactolus  did  not  as  easily  bring 
blessing  to  the  Lydians  as  the  breath  of 
the  earth  has  brought  it  to  the  Cau- 
casians, since  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
wedded  to  science  and  began  to  use  the 
proper  technic  for  the  new  aim.  Enter- 
prise, science,  technics;  you  shudder  at 
the  very  sound  of  the  words,  it  seems  to 
me.  Good.  The  land  has  no  master; 
breeding  and  obedience  are  hardly  to  be 
found.  If  that  go  on,  the  walls  of  the 
factory  will  fall,  and  on  its  foundations 
a  church  will  be  built  again:  whether 
Christian  or  Parsee  does  not  make  much 
difference.  I  wished  to  see,  at  quite 
close  range,  the  man  who  advocates  this 
reaction  (rebarbarisation,  his  opponents 
say).  That,  Mr.  Tolstoy,  is  why  I  am 
here." 

"As  an  enemy.  As  one  who  believes 
in  the  sanity  of  'modern  development,' 
and  does  not  understand  why  the  men  of 
the  Caucasus  would  loose  the  bond  that 
holds  them  to  the  overpowering  State, 
and  to  whom  it  would  seem  a  crime  if 
they  abandoned  the  factory  and  returned 
to  the  purity  of  a  natural  condition.  A 
crime,  what  is  their  one  salvation.  Ene- 
mies rarely  come  here.  Yet  you,  my 
brother,  are  welcome." 

"Thank  you.  But  I  am  not  an  enemy. 
Anna  Karenina,  Peter  Bezuchow,  and 
Andrew  Bolkonskij  count  me  amongst 
their  most  devoted  admirers.  I  first 
learned  to  love  the  Caucasus  from  the 
poet  of  the  Cossack-stories ;  and  I  under- 
stand how  the  grief  of  a  material  loss 
converted  the  play  of  strings  into  a 
Kreutzer  Sonata.    Who  could  resist  th^ 
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magical  power  of  the  poet — the  man  who 
from  such  poor  chaotic  stuff  as  words 
creates  enduring  worlds  ?  I  am  not  even 
an  enemy  of  the  philosopher  or  the  mes- 
siah.  What  he  says  is — pardon  me — not 
new  enough  to  make  an  old  man's  blood 
boil;  it  has  been  said  so  often  by  Lol- 
lards, Anabaptists,  and  pious  commun- 
ists, down  to  Rousseau  and  his  heirs, 
that  the  car  of  mankind  is  accustomed  to 
it.  The  pure  state  of  nature:  that  was 
ever  the  phrase.  Nature  as  the  most 
reliable  friend  of  man,  the  one  friend  de- 
signed for  him  by  God.  But  is  it  so? 
Is  it  not,  in  its  greatness  and  majesty, 
also  an  enemy,  whose  stubborn  effort  to 
drag  him  back  to  animalism  must  be  re- 
sisted by  the  erect  quadruped  with  all  his 
might?  Of  all  that  for  some  centuries 
has  seemed  to  him  indispensable  it  af- 
fords him  almost  nothing.  To  the  animal 
it  provides  everything:  trees  and  bushes, 
caves  and  clefts,  clothing  and  weapons, 
food  and  drink.  Man  has  with  great 
pains  to  create  what  he  needs:  tools, 
weapons,  dwelling,  clothing,  food.  He 
cannot  live  under  the  canopy  "of  leaves 
which  spreads  in  the  springtime ;  he  can- 
not use  the  leaf,  the  stem,  the  grain,  the 
herb,  the  flesh,  as  they  are  provided. 
What  wealth  of  fancy,  labour,  and  talent 
must  he  not  employ  to  make  the  earth 
habitable!  Is  it  strange  that  he  is  so 
prone  to  doubt  whether  a  God,  whom  he 
must  deem  wise  and  benevolent,  created 
this  earth  for  him  ?  Yet  the  divine  wis- 
dom is  seen  in  the  very  need  to  struggle 
for  the  principle  of  life;  the  need  for  all 
that  crawls  or  flics,  swims  or  runs.  The 
strong  devours  the  weaker,  sucks  its 
strength,  and  so  is  made  the  fitter  to  con- 
quer in  the  next  struggle.  The  divine 
goodness  is  seen  in  the  care  to  prevent 
the  child  of  the  sixth  day  of  creation 
from  relaxing.  He  who  made  the  pike 
and  the  shark,  the  fox  and  the  wolf,  the 
hyena  and  the  tiger,  and  filled  his  world 
with  ravagers  of  every  kind,  was  not  a 
God  of  gentleness  and  softness,  with  tears 
dropping  on  his  beard  when  the  lamb 
bleeds  under  tooth  or  knife.  To  man, 
who  was  made  in  his  image,  he  gave  the 
lordship  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the 
birds  of  the  heavens,  the  cattle  and  the 
worms,  the  whole  earth.  So  says  the 
Book  of  Genesis ;  speaks  expressly  of  this 


right  to  lordship,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
ercised by  force,  and  lets  us  see  that  a 
wise  benevolence  compels  man  to  strug- 
gle for  all  he  needs,  because,  could  he 
pluck  it  without  effort,  he  would  not  em- 
ploy his  powers  and  would  see  his  facul- 
ties diminish  instead  of  growing.  Even 
in  the  welter  of  mythology  the  law  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  has,  as  you  see, 
taken  root.  We  need  not  be  more  divine 
than  God.  The  *pure  state  of  nature' 
was  not  set  up  for  ever  by  him.  There 
was  to  be  neither  equality  (as  the  tree 
and  the  herb  testify)  nor  uncompulsive, 
masterless  brotherhood.  He  cannot  will 
that  nature,  to  which  his  breath  gave  a 
master,  should  conquer,  and  man  should 
learn  to  crawl  again,  should  dwell  again 
in  the  cavern,  a  biforked  animal,  with  his 
stew  and  his  horse  flesh;  that  art  and 
science  and  civilisation  should  perish,  and 
the  earth  be  again  a  desert.  He  cannot 
will  it,  for  otherwise  he  would  condemn 
his  own  work  to  destruction.  How 
would  the  world  look  then?  The  plaint 
of  Savonarola  were  a  luxurious  joy  in 
comparison.  And  in  this  pitiful  world 
of  moans  you  would  place,  not  a  herd  of 
miserable  beasts,  but  divine  men,  whose 
head  should  reach  the  heavens." 

"We  differ  in  our  first  principles,  and 
therefore  will  hardly  agree  on  the  sim- 
plest point.  For  your  praise  of  the  artist 
I  have  no  thanks.  Not  merely  because 
the  same  lips  have  given  a  like  praise  to 
Shakespeare,  to  Maupassant,  and  other 
harmful  men,  but  because  I  know  that 
you  regard  the  gift  of  presentation,  the 
art  of  drawing  and  shaping,  something 
of  no  consequence,  instead  of  that  which 
alone  is  of  consequence:  the  moral  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  and  the  sure  discrim- 
ination between  good  and  evil.  It  does 
not  matter.  It  is  thirty  years  since  I  out- 
grew the  vanity  of  artistic  pride;  and 
long  before  that  the  words  of  praise 
had'  given  me  secret  pain,  because  I 
painted  life  so  masterfully  yet  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  it.  An  artist  who  de- 
picts a  procession,  and  does  not  show 
whether  he  loves  or  despises  such  a  cere- 
mony! The  one  question  is  how  a  man 
conceives  the  meaning  of  life  and  the 
purpose  of  humanity.  But  the  real  mean- 
ing of  life  and  the  tnie  purpose  of  all 
man*s  endeavour  were  taught  us,  for  all 
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time,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  by 
Christ,  and  we  have  but  to  remove  the 
rubbish  from  the  tablets  on  which  His 
doctrine  was  inscribed.  That  I  have 
tried  to  do  this  displeases  you.  That, 
with  all  your  proud  reason,  you  do  not 
understand  the  aim  and  purpose  of  my 
endeavour  is  made  plain  by  every  word 
that  falls  from  your  lips.  Yes;  I  should 
like  to  have  a  world  without  truffles, 
pate  de  foie  gras,  motor-cars,  electro- 
chemistry, horse-races,  churches,  wars, 
and  either  legitimised  or  illicit  whore- 
dom. I  would  not  have  the  State  an  in- 
stitute of  compulsion:  I  would  have  no 
hierarchy  or  money-slavery.  I  want 
what  Jesus  Christ  wanted.  Do  you  fancy 
you  can  convert  the  man  of  eighty  ?'* 

**Only  a  fool  could  cherish  such  an  il- 
lusion. I  did  not  imagine  that  I  should 
for  a  single  second  disturb  the  serene 
self-consciousness  of  the  prophet.  How 
could  that  be,  and  yet  he  remain  what  he 
is  bound  to  be?  I  came  to  see — tu  see 
a  saint  in  the  flesh,  him  whom  men  praise 
so  highly  and  who  is  irradiated  with  the 
brightest  glow  of  loVe.  I  came  as  one 
whom  men  mightily  condenm,  are  thrust 
into  deepest  darkness  by  hate  and  jeal- 
ous wrath/' 

**Who  are  you  that  you  should  thus 
draw  upon  yourself  the  anger  of  our 
brothers?  One  who  dragged  the  manly 
youih  of  his  people  to  the  scaffold?  If 
1  mistake  not  the  speech,  a  son  of  British 
soil.  .  .  .'* 

"American.  I  am  John  Davison 
Rockefeller,  of  Richford,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  was  seventy  on  the  eighth 
of  July,  and  am  therefore  no  longer  a 
pleasure-seeking  youth.  I  should  not  be 
even  if  my  powers  were  unimpaired — 
unfortunately.  At  the  age  when  you 
were  enjoying  the  richest  pleasures  of 
student-life  at  Kasan,  I  had  to  bend  all 
my  faculties  to  the  keen  rivalry  for 
money.  At  nineteen  you,  the  scion  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  race,  with  large  pos- 
sessions, had  concluded  your  oriental 
studies  and  jurisprudence,  and  lived 
without  anxiety  on  your  estate;  I  was 
then  head  of  a  business  I  had  established. 
The  years  you  spent  so  gaily  in  the  uni- 
form of  an  artillery-officer  I  passed  be- 
hind a  ledger.  And  when  you  were 
seated  with  the  license  of  St.  Petersburg 


society  and  artists,  I  created  a  position 
for  mvself  for  the  second  time.  And  so 
on.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  lives 
whose  curves  diverged  more." 

"It  would.  Lord  of  industry  and 
peasant,  master  of  power  and  child  of 
God ;  one  whose  whole  life  rests  on  vio- 
lence and  exploitation  and  a  Christian; 
the  richest  man  on  this  once  Christian 
earth  and  the  poorest." 

"The  poorest?  Oh,  yes;  the  good 
things  we  can  see  and  taste  here  belong 
to  your  wife.  You  eat  differently,  drink 
differently,  and  make  your  own  clothes 
(not  an  uncommon  thing  down  our 
way).  Formerly,  you  were  a  shoemaker 
and  ploughman :  a  very  healthy  exercise, 
and  quite  tolerable  when  you  can  aban- 
don it  the  moment  it  is  convenient  or  no 
longer  suited  to  your  powers.  I  should 
call  a  poor  man  the  man  who  has  never 
known  luxury,  and  would  like  to  taste 
it,  yet  must  die  without  it ;  not  the  sated 
man  who  has  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  feed  the  new-born  hunger  of  his  ap- 
petites. However,  we  will  not  quarrel 
about  that.  Am  I  the  richest?  The 
l^ress  has  said  so  often  enough.  'At  least 
twenty  million  dollars  a  year.'  The 
rogue  puts  these  in  his  pocket,  the  reader 
thinks,  and  buys  palaces  and  jewels  and 
delicacies  and  women.  I  may  observe  in 
passing  that  that  would  not  be  a  crime 
against  humanity ;  a  clever  political  econ- 
omist could  tell  you  much  about  the  so- 
cial uses  of  great  extravagance.  In  fact, 
however,  I  live  much  as  you  do:  like 
every  old  man  who  does  not  care  to  ac- 
celerate his  end  by  intemperance  and 
folly.  Not  entirely  as  you  do ;  our  work 
differs  in  its  nature  and  intensity.  You 
write  and  read,  and  need  vigorous  move- 
ment, after  sitting  so  long,  to  increase 
your  circulation:  splitting  wood,  run- 
ning, ploughing.  My  work  is  not  so 
sedentary,  and  demands  more  time;  I 
should  be  an  ass  if  I  did  not  make  use  of 
anything  that  can  be  bought  to  assist  my 
labours.  Since  I  can  in  ten  minutes,  per- 
haps, create  values  which  would  never 
have  been  produced  if  just  those  ten 
minutes  had  not  been  employed,  I  must 
pay  the  highest  price  for  every  particle 
of  an  hour.  Pullman-cars,  motor-cars 
and  private  wires  are  dirt  cheap  if  they 
save  me  time.     My  money?    That  also 
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works ;  never  rests,  like  myself.  It  courses 
through  a  thousand  channels,  and  after 
the  harvest  it  is  both  crop  and  manure. 
A  man  who  can  hear  the  grass  grow 
might  be  able  to  say  what  my  real  gain 
is.  But  the  tyranny  and  the  exploita- 
tion !  Is  it  not  natural  for  mankind  to 
hate  one  who  deals  so  ruthlessly  with  its 
sons  ?  I  see  you  assent.  I  began  in  my 
twenty-sixth  year  wath  petroleum,  which 
had  then  only  been  in  use  for  five  years 
as  an  illuminant  of  the  first  quality,  and 
has  done  much  for  others  besides  me. 
The  Standard  Oil  Works  in  Cleveland 
became  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  then 
the  Trust,  on  which  so  much  abuse  is 
poured.  As  the  outflow  is  poorer  be- 
tween Ontario  and  Kana\vka  and  the 
pumping  less  profitable,  I  proceeded  to 
Kansas  and  Kentucky,  Florida  and  Colo- 
rado, as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Southern  States.  Love  and  benevolence 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  My 
market  was  three  parts  of  the  earth. 
Your  country,  with  the  immense  re- 
sources of  Apscherons  Tscheleken,  is  my 
most  dangerous  rival.  I  had  to  concen- 
trate my  strength,  and  endeavour  to  raise 
the  percentage  of  the  available  mineral 
oil  by  improved  methods  of  refining, 
and,  by  improvements  in  transport  and 
control  of  the  network  of  pipes  that  con- 
vert the  raw  oil  into  refined  and  convey 
it  to  the  coast,  seek  something  like  a 
monopoly,  at  least  in  our  continent,  and 
then  endeavour  as  shrewdly  as  possible 
to  extend  my  dominion.  What  does  it 
matter  if  an  import-house  is  ruined  by 
underbidding  or  the  people  of  the  Pipe 
Line  groan.  The  Lord  God  Himself 
could  not  make  room  for  the  great  with- 
out narrowing  the  range  of  the  small. 
How  did  we  do  it?  When  a  knot  is 
planed  smooth  there  are  splinters.  The 
man  who  does  nothing  and  folds  his 
arms  can  keep  his  coat  spotless.  He  has 
no  need  for  apology,  no  need  to  ask  for 
indulgent  consideration.  No  doubt,  we 
are  sinners,  if  you  compare  us  to  the 
pure  and  holy.  How  the  market  would 
be  if  the  wicked  John  had  not  secured 
unity  and  organisation,  people  do  not 
seem  to  reflect.  Every  demagogue, 
whether  he  be  Roosevelt  or  Bryan, 
abuses  him  and  besmirches  his  honour. 
That  I  thrust  the  weak  out  of  my  path, 


so  that  they  should  not  run  between  my 
legs  and  hurt  themselves,  is  a  crime. 
That  I  demand  the  highest  available 
price,  and  only  give  what  1  am  compelled 
to  give  .  .  ." 

**Crimes  and  sins  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  So  I  also  deem  them.  And  in 
one  who  lives  thus,  and  brings  others  un- 
der the  yoke  of  such  a  Hfe,  I  see  the 
veritable  servant  of  Satan;  even  though 
he  goes  to  church  at  the  hours  prescribed 
by  the  clergy,  and  swallows  dogmas,  like 
the  mixtures  of  his  physician,  in  which 
the  sense  of  primitive  Christianity  has 
become  nonsense.  What  ?  To  herd  men 
together,  to  compel  them  to  work  in 
stinking  pits  and  pestiferous  factories, 
which  gladden  not  the  soul,  and  of  which 
the  profit  goes  to  the  *master,'  that  is  to 
say,  to  one  who  exerts  power  over  his 
brothers,  and  maintains  his  money- 
making  by  using  all  the  compulsory 
resources  of  a  politically  organised  rob- 
bery? And  the  man  who  does  this 
comes  to  me  and  would  .  .  ." 

"See  a  man  who  is  venerated  as  a 
saint.  Why?  Because,  abandoning  the 
one  fruitful  achievement  of  his  life,  he 
repeats,  with  the  conscious  pride  of  a 
discoverer,  what  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  already,  and  professes  a  faith  the 
impracticability  of  which  has  been  fully 
proved.  Professes  it  with  his  lips;  he 
does  not  exhibit  its  influence  in  his  life. 
There  is  room  here  for  a  primitive  Chris- 
tian community.  Is  the  land  divided 
among  the  peasants,  as  we  should  expect 
of  one  who  came  late  into  the  school  of 
our  good  Henry  George  and  never  out- 
grew it?  No.  It  belongs  to  Mme.  the 
Countess.  She  has  means,  servants,  com- 
fort— all  that  the  Count  condemns  as  un- 
christian and  unworthy  of  a  man.  She 
will  bequeath  her  property,  movable  and 
immovable,  in  order  that  her  children  and 
children's  children  may  be  spared  the 
struggle  for  life.  And  what  will  the  leg- 
acy of  the  holy  man  be  to  the  broad- 
browed  men  of  God  who  regard  his  won- 
drous deeds  almost  as  deeds  of  the  Sa- 
viour? Whether  i)itchblack  John  Da- 
vison has  spent  twelve  or  sixteen  million 
dollars  on  his  country,  we  will  not  seek 
to  determine  with  pedantic  accuracy; 
Chicago  University  alone  has  had  more 
than  six  million.    Any  one  who  cares  to 
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inquire  will  hear  of  many  a  useful  foun- 
dation. That  is  not  the  chief  point. 
What  has  the  rogue  paid  into  the  coffers 
of  the  State  in  forty-three  years,  since  he 
began  to  deal  in  petroleum  in  Cleve- 
land ?  By  how  much  has  he  enriched  the 
lands  which  he  has  since  got  within  his 
claws  (as  you  put  it)  ?  This  should  be 
shown  in  figures;  and  then  you  should 
inquire  how  the  men  he  has  enslaved 
lived  before,  in  the  delights  of  rural 
freedom,  and  how  they  live  to-day  in 
those  horrid  cities.  The  comparison  would 
show  .  .  ." 

**How  freemen  have  become  slaves,  re- 
ligious men  godless,  and  warm-hearted 
brothers  bitter  enemies;  and  how  cupid- 
ity sullies  the  garment  of  the  soul.  That 
is  what  the  comparison  would  show. 
Every  one  knows  that  who  scans  with 
open  eyes  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  the 
vault  of  the  heavens,  without  any  com- 
parison. Did  not  these  men  live  before 
you  made  ihem  liappy?  They  lived  by 
faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ — peasants 
of  plain  ways  and  severe  morals,  knit- 
ting their  own  clothes  and  baking  their 
own  bread.  They  did  not  then  need,  be- 
cause it  so  pleased  Moloch,  or  Leviathan, 
or  some  other  power  of  hell,  to  fight  the 
Spaniard  or  the  Philippine,  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  the  Japanese,  and  strew  the 
coast  with  their  mangled  bodies  or  tum- 
ble in  the  foam.  It  is  cool  for  a  man  to 
boast  of  paying  tribute  from  the  proceeds 
of  stolen  goods.  Let  him  refrain  from 
boasting,  in  the  hearing  of  God,  of  the 
happiness  he  has  created." 

"Which  of  us  is  nearer  to  boasting  I 
leave  to  a  higher  judge.  I  never  ven- 
tured to  liken  myself  to  Ilim,  or  ven- 
tured only  to  approach  His  throne.  I 
have  never  set  myself  up  as  saviour,  or 
sought  to  make  men  dissatisfied  with  the 
jargon  which  the  wisdom  of  two  thou- 
sand years  offered  them,  to  devour  their 
pain,  to  benumb  or  to  stimulate  them. 
You,  holy  man,  imagine  that  none  before 
you  has  recognised  the  faults  of  State 
and  Church  and  every  other  institution 
founded  on  force.  It  would  be  easy  to 
name  dozens.  But  as  they  knew  nothing 
better,  and  could  not  write  a  recipe  which 
should  contain  a  swifter  and  surer  rem- 
edy for  misery,  they  let  the  tradition  run 
on  and  left  it  to  God  to  loosen,  and  even- 


tually remove,  the  bandages  from  the 
eyes  of  His  children.  These  men  I  call 
truly  pious  and  humble;  they  would  not 
be  wiser  than  the  God  who  made  them. 
Did  He  not  create  me  also  ?  Did  He  not 
make  me  what  I  am?  Yet  might  He 
have  kneaded  the  clay  in  some  other  fash- 
ion. He  wished  my  being  as  it  is,  then, 
and  found  a  use  for  it  in  His  creation. 
In  order  to  produce  evil?  Then  were  He 
an  evil  God ;  a  God  of  spite.  No,  but  to 
put  some  one  forward  who  was  fitted  for 
the  struggle  against  hostile  forces — even 
for  the  struggle  against  nature,  from 
which  the  strength  and  wit  of  man  must 
wrest,  piece  by  piece,  the  kingdom  of  the 
earth.  You  are  welcome  to  your  peasant 
of  plain  ways  and  severe  morals,  if  you 
cannot  see  how  the  mujik  lives  in  his  old 
faith,  and  how  it  is  the  particular  vices 
of  this  life,  not  the  priest  or  the  tilling 
of  the  soil,  that  please  him,  vou  must  be 
blind.  I  leave  you  also  the  glory  of  de- 
nouncing war;  the  cheapest  laurel  ever 
yet  gilded  on  the  orator's  brow  (with  real 
metal,  which  the  naphtha-wells  brought 
to  light).  When  the  day  comes  on  which 
a  people  brought  up  without  military 
spirit,  accustomed  to  emasculation,  pays 
for  its  folly,  you  will  receive  just  pun- 
ishment for  the  most  mischievous  of  agi- 
tations since  the  days  of  eunuchs;  and 
the  eunuchs  at  least  closed  against  them- 
selves the  springs  of  pleasure,  while  the 
levity  of  the  heralds  of  peace  gathers  its 
harvest  0/  praise  and  reward  with  ease. 
But  your  towering  pride  cannot  shake 
my  consciousness  that  I  have  engendered 
happiness  and  led  onward  the  little  army 
my  will  could  reach.  That  can  be  ques- 
tioned only  by  the  hallucinated  who  de- 
nies that  we  have  advanced  beyond  the 
stage  of  the  cave-man.  So  art,  science, 
and  civilisation  are  an  illusion?  Have 
created  the  beautiful  and  the  strong,  in 
which  the  senses  exult,  and  sin,  and  made 
the  earth  a  kingdom  cf  pale  weaklings? 
For  that  end  God  did  His  six  davs'  work? 
May  the  devil,  in  whom  you  must  believe, 
enjoy  your  home-spun  clothes  and  home- 
made bread.  We  were  ripe  for  other 
joys.  That  pestilence  should  no  longer 
stalk  amongst  us  as  it  once  did,  that  the 
mortality  of  child-bearing  mothers  is  re- 
duced by  nearly  a  hundred- fold  of  its  pro- 
portion, that  we  take  our  place  at  last  in 
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the  whole  and  need  no  longer  envy  the 
bird  its  pinions,  that  we  can,  with  a 
spark  controlled  by  the  human  will  and 
sent  far  into  space,  save  the  crew  and^ 
passengers  of  a  sinking  ship — these  and 
innumerable  others  are  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  reason.  How  do  your 
men  live?  In  a  joyless  world  of  dull 
creatures,  resembling  the  animals  (all 
that  makes  the  man,  the  finest  and  the 
strongest,  is  denied  them),  not  daring 
to  aspire  beyond  the  sheer  necessaries  of 
existence,  only  groaning  a  little  less  when 
they  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  and 
some  rye-bread  or  barley-brew  in  the 
oven.  Brothers?  Yet  in  your  herd  also 
the  wolf  falls  on  the  lamb,  the  fox  takes 
toll  of  the  stupidity  of  the  sheep.  So 
they  lived  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  years 
ago;  it  was  a  little  different  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Tartars.  What  does  it  avail 
them  that  the  holy  man  sleeps,  and  eats, 
and  drinks  no  better  than  they,  talks 
peasant-language  with  them,  carries 
water  to  the  house,  ploughs  the  land, 
mows  the  field,  fills  and  empties  his  body 
in  the  stubble,  mends  his  clothes  and 
shoes  at  the  open  window  ?  The  simplest 
boor  could  do  that.  They  expected 
something  more  of  the  master.  Is  it  of 
any  use  to  them  that  he  affects  to  forget 
what  he  has  learned  and  lived?  That  he 
is  wonderful,  the  most  remarkable  sight 
of  the  province?  It  would  be,  if  rever- 
ence and  curiosity  brought  money  with 
them  when  they  draw  near!  But  the 
travellers  are  content  to  pay  thdr  coach- 
man, and  the  master  says  that  any  man 
who  goes  beyond  the  minimum  of  exist- 
ence is  in  peril  of  his  soul. 

"In  San  Francisco  and  Tula,  Paris 
and  Mukden,  Sicily  and  Alaska,  there  is 
to  be  no  other  standard  of  life  than  that 
set  up  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberius  and  on  the 
threshing-floor  of  the  Baptist.  The  law 
that  was  preached  there  is  the  immutable 
law  of  all  time,  for  every  day  and  every 
station  of  life." 

"It  is  from  God,  Mr.  Nimbletongue. 
He  does  not  give  His  laws  for  three 
months,  as  you  give  your  bills;  and  He 
was  thus  free  to  take  no  account  of 
thieves,  robbers,  slayers  of  men,  and 
slave-drivers." 

"Yet  did  not  exclude  them  from  His 


world :  are  not  those  whom  you  hold  such 
found  in  large  numbers?  Like  the  pike 
in  the  carp-pond.  His  all-seeing  eye  per- 
ceived that  the  man  of  the  tropics,  whose 
food  grows,  does  not  advance,  and  had 
too  many  features  of  Cain's  ape-wife,  the 
ancient  and  evil-smelling  woman.  The 
brood  of  his  sixth  day  must  go  onward ; 
neither  die  out  nor  return  to  the  beasts. 
Therefore  it  must  long  for  more  than 
falls  or  flies  into  its  mouth,  and  must  be 
spurred  and  whipped  to  higher  achieve- 
ment— with  the  whip  of  the  desire  of 
power  and  the  spur  of  need.  The  smile 
of  Buddha  does  not  discompose  me.  The 
nature  and  number  of  our  needs  in- 
crease; even  this  circumstance,  which 
seems  to  you  so  vicious,  may  have  been 
included  in  the  providence  of  God.  That 
is  the  belief  in  which  thieves,  robbers, 
slayers  of  men,  and  slave-drivers  live 
and  work.  Do  not  put  out  of  sight  the 
relation  of  each  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven, 
which  He  above  can  regulate  as  He 
thinks  fit.  Rather  urge  people,  with  the 
hope  of  greater  enjoyment,  to  do  greater 
things.  'And  you  will  take  the  lion's 
share  of  the  result.'  Right.  But  not,  as 
the  dishonest  rogue  would,  for  ourselves ; 
for  the  greater  security  and  wider  de- 
velopment of  production.  From  your 
hesitating  rationalism  —  a  bastard  that 
curses  its  mother,  reason — we  expect  no 
more  than  from  the  dreams  of  millenni- 
aries  and  communists.  We  believe  in  a 
God  who  made  nature  subordinate  to 
man,  and  would  wring  from  the  muscles 
and  nerves  of  man  whatever  the  reluc- 
tant stuff  can  give.  Not  always  with  gen- 
tleness and  sobriety,  yet  the  sum  of  in- 
telligence increases  and  is  distributed. 
Where  we  have  husbanded,  organised 
and  gathered  the  profit,  the  world  of  men 
looks  otherwise  than  it  did.  My  people 
live  more  than  men  did  in  the  days  of 
sheep-minding  and  ploughing.  There  is 
more  mentality  and  more  joy  of  the 
senses.  They  must  obey,  of  course; 
otherwise,  instead  of  the  unity  of  the  im- 
plement, which  serves  all,  we  should  have 
a  heap  of  useless  fragments.  But  they 
arc  slaves !  Each  is  a  master  in  a  small 
way :  free  to  make  or  dissolve  contracts, 
far  from  the  brutal  stupidity  which,  on 
some  dav  of  intoxication  or  world-rc- 
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deeming  madness,  makes  your  people  fire 
the  pit.  And  because  I  have  done  this, 
enriched  my  country,  done  service  to 
millions,  helped  whole  races  to  the  light, 
and  led  thousands  to  the  lofty  sonrces 
of  culture,  I,  a  sinner  stained  with  all  the 
vices  of  industrious  creative  work,  set 
my  life-achievement  higher  than  that  of 
a  fruitlessly  holy  man.     The  chatter  of 


the  streets  would  put  me  In  the  pillory 
and  you  in  heaven.  You  have  made 
yourself  comfortable  in  a  peasant's  smock 
and  skin-boots.  Mankind  would  have 
more:  would  attain  without  Rockefellers 
what  those  callous  folk  have  taught  it  to 
desire.  Away  with  them!  The  anti- 
clerical calendar- saint,  under  a  glass  bell, 
does  assuredly  not  slacken  the  march." 


WHAT  MAKES  A  BOOK  SELL 

BY  ROBERT  STERLING  YARD 


■  EVERTIIELESS,  there 
lis  no  doubt  that   Blank 

■  and    Company    can    sell 

■  more  copies  of  a   book 

■  than  any  other  house  in 
I  America." 

The  publisher  did  not 

dispute  this,  though  he  did  not  believe  it. 
In  tlie  first  place,  in  spite  of  her  great 
faith  ill  the  selling  ability  of  this  other 
house,  he  had  secured  on  other  grounds 
this  celebrated  lady's  next  book,  with 
the  prospect  of  more  to  follow,  and  he 
-did  not  have  to  argue ;  in  the  second 
place,  decent  publishers  do  not  compete 
by  running  down  each  other's  abilities. 

"There's  not  so  nuich  in  this  selling 
business  as  you  think,"  he  said  diplomat- 
ically as  he  patted  affectionately  the 
signed  contract  between  them  on  the 
table.  "You  do  not  do  justice  to  your 
own  vogue." 

This  was  a  red-letter  day.  While  they 
were  still  talking,  another,  a  recent  ce- 
lebrity, called  him  on  the  telephone  and 
asked  for  an  appointment.  When  they 
met  the  author  said : 

"Yes,  I'm  leaving  Dash  and  Company. 
Of  course  they  have  done  very  well  with 
my  novel,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
should  have  done  better,  I  want  to  come 
over  to  you." 

"Why  do  you  think  they  should  have 
done  better?"  asked  the  publisher.  "I 
thought  your  last  sold  finely  for  a  second 
novel.  We  have  all  been  congratulating 
Dash.  It  is  generally  thought  among 
publishers  that  he  handled  your  book 
very  well." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  that 
when  he  didn't  advertise  more,"  said  the 


author.  'T  simply  pleaded  with  the 
man,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  newspapers 
were  full  of  book  advertising,  but  mighty 
litlJe  of  my  book.  I  am  sure  that  if  he 
had  advertised  j)roperly  he  couhl  have 
put  it  to  a  hundred  thousand.  Now  you 
really  advertise.  I  see  your  big  black- 
faced  three-colunm  announcements 
everywhere.  So  I'm  leaving  him  and 
coming  to  you.  In  spite  of  common  be- 
lief to  the  contrary,  an  author  can  also 
he  a  man  of  business,  and  I'm  a  man  of 
business." 

The  publisher  shruj^ed  his  shoulders 
as  he  instructed  his  secretary  about  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  His  duty  was 
fully  done.  He  had  sufficiently  defended 
Dash  and  Company,  and  his  defence  had 
not  driven  the  novelist  back  to  their  of- 
fice. His  conscience  was  clear.  It  only 
remained  to  accept  what  the  gods  gave 
him.  It  was  with  a  cheerful  smile  that 
he, blotted  the  author's  signature. 

Yet  this  publisher  was  far  from  being 
a  larger  advertiser  than  Dash  and  Com- 
pany; in  fact,  he  was  a  smaller  one.  But 
he  was  a  shrewder  man.  He  used  few 
of  the  magazines  and  obscurer  advertis- 
ing mediums  so  effective  for  solid  books, 
in  which  Dash's  advertisements  appeared 
the  year  around;  and  he  did  not  believe 
in  circularising.  He  depended  largely 
upon  his  books  to  "sell  themselves."  But 
he  perceived  that  several  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  cunningly  displayed  in  cer- 
tain newspapers  would  create  a  public 
impression  of  his  advertising  prowess 
that  would  be  invaluable  in  reputation, 
even  if  not  in  direct  sales.  Year  after 
year  his  reputation  grew.  But  he  never 
told    his   advertising    appropriation.     It 
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would  not  be  believed.  The  result  more 
than  justified  the  expense.  Novelists 
flocked  to  him.  His  name  was  waved 
like  a  club  by  many  dissatisfied  authors 
over  the  heads  of  their  own  publishers. 

And  he  kept  his  novelists,  too — at 
least  as  well  as  most  other  publishers. 
He  had  his  share  of  **best  sellers,"  and 
as  some  of  the  best  selling  of  his  best 
sellers  were  among  those  he  advertised 
least,  he  became,  year  by  year,  more  and 
more  justified  in  his  policy.  He  was  a 
canny  man  and  a  good  publisher.  He 
made  money  even  in  the  worst  of  years. 
But  often  it  worked  too  well.  The  novel 
that  didn't  sell,  that  wouldn't  sell,  came 
along  in  its  turn  and  the  author  who  had 
sought  the  house  for  its  advertising  came 
down  hard  upon  the  publisher  who  had 
accepted  him  knowing  the  reason  for  his 
coming. 

"It's  up  to  you,"  the  author  would  say 
grimly. 

"No,"  the  publisher  would  reply,  "it's 
up  to  the  book." 

"But  you  said " 

"I  said  nothing,"  the  publisher  would 
interrupt;  "it  was  you  that  said  it.  No 
amount  of  advertising  will  sell  a  book 
that  isn't  what  the  public  wants  just  at 

that  moment " 

"But  it  is  because  Dash  and  Company 
talked  that  way  that  I  left  them  and  came 
to  vou." 

"All  publishers  talk  that  way  about 
books  that  will  not  sell.  They  talk  that 
way  because  their  experience  with  books 
that  will  not  sell  is  identical  and  leads 
inevitably  to  the  same  conclusion." 
And  so  on. 

But  every  author  must  learn  the  truth, 
as  publishers  learn  it — namely,  by  bitter 
experience.  Not"  the  least  of  every  pub- 
lisher's burdens  is  the  disappointment  of 
his  authors  over  the  inevitability  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  a  les- 
son which  he  himself  learned  early  in 
his  business  life,  and  has  learned  over 
again  every  day  since.  With  him,  there- 
fore, the  failure  of  any  book  to  sell  is 
no  surprise,  almost  no  disappointment. 
The  proportion  of  unprofitable  and  small 
and  moderate  sellers  to  larger  sellers  is  so 
great  in  the  season  by  season  practice  of 
the  years  that  the  advent  of  a  "real  win- 
ner" IS  generally  a  delightful  surprise. 
The  study  of  failures  and  successes 


with  the  purpose  of  deducing  the  laws 
underlying  the  sales  problem  is  the  pub- 
lisher's everlasting  occupation.  This  is 
a  problem  that  never  has  been  solved. 
It  never  will  be  solved.  It  cannot  be 
solved.  It  is  a  problem  that  changes  like 
the  April  sky.  Conditions  are  never  the 
same.  The  taste  of  the  buying  public 
changes,  and  there  are  a  thousand  pub- 
lics. When  your  author  says  (as  every 
author  says  at  least  once),  "My  book 
is  twice  as  good  as  Jones's,  but  his  sold 
and  mine  didn't;  he  must  have  a  better 
publisher,"  he  assumes  one  public.  He 
also  assumes  that  Jones's  publisher  had 
something  to  do  with  the  book  selling 
well.  In  the  latter  assumption  there  is  a 
small  percentage  of  fact. 

Authors  who  accept  sales  as  publish- 
ers accept  them,  namely,  as  so  many  phe- 
nomena naturally  resultant  from  a  com- 
plicated, incalculable  and  always  different 
combination  of  human  and  commercial 
causes,  and  make  such  study  as  is  pos- 
sible of  the  elements  with  the  purpose  of 
producing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  same  or 
more  fortunate  combinations  with  suc- 
ceeding books,  are  usually  the  authors 
who  succeed  eventually  in  making  book 
writing  a  profitable  business. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the 
authors  who  do  this,  who  are  capable  of 
doing  it,  are  rarce  aves  compared  with 
the  other  kind.  That  combination  of 
imagination,  insight,  originality,  power 
of  expression,  combativeness,  vanity  and 
thin  skin  which  is  commonly  miscalled 
the  "artistic  temperament"  usually  re- 
fuses to  stand  for  more  than  one  or 
two  failures.  It  then  heaps  the  blame  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  publisher, 
and  dabbles  with  some  "easier"  art.  But 
at  that  there  are  a  plenty  left  of  the  true 
temperament  to  -bend  the  enlightened  eye, 
the  chastened  mind  and  the  hand  ren- 
dered skilful  with  effort  more  laborious- 
ly, more  painstakingly,  to  the  arduous 
advancement  of  true  art. 

Meantime  the  publisher  continues  per- 
plexedly to  scratch  his  head  alike  over 
the  inexplicable  failure  and  the  sur- 
prising success,  questions  his  salesmen 
about  the  latest  freaks  and  usages  and 
tendencies  of  the  country's  markets,  con- 
sults with  booksellers  whose  judgment 
he  trusts,  glances  over  the  newest  book 
covers  anr^  the  last  eccentric  advertise- 
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ments  and  reads  in  the  elevated  on  the 
way  home  the  novel  from  another  shop 
which  he  heard  that  morning  was  in  its 
fourth  printing.  His  is  the  perpetual 
job  of  keeping  up  to  date  on  the  market 
for  everything  sold  between  covers. 

These  are  days  when  every  business 
process  is  submitted  to  the  merciless 
probe  of  the  analyst.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  any  man  any  longer.  The  Psy- 
chology of  Salesmanship,  like  the  Psy- 
chology of  Everything  Else,  is  obtainable 
at  a  dollar  net  under  half  a  dozen  titles, 
and  Advertising  claims  to  have  become 
Mathematical  Science.  The  modern 
University  Professor  has  made  it  all  so 
simple  that  all  men  in  the  next  genera- 
tion cannot  help  being  rich  and  success- 
ful. 

The  publisher,  however,  has  his 
troubles  notwithstanding.  Unfortunate- 
ly books  refuse  to  come  under  the  given 
rules.  A  book  seldom  sells  well  after  the 
first  season,  and  its  first  costs  tend  to 
kill  its  first  year's  profits;  consequently 
it  sets  at  naught  about  every  one  of  the 
rules  both  for  selling  and  advertising. 
The  psychologist  of  sales  who  attempts 
to  "modernise"  the  publisher  is  as  tire- 
some and  futile  as  is  the  advertising 
"expert**  who  calls  the  publisher  "con- 
servative*' and  "old-fashioned"  because 
he  refuses  to  believe  that  a  newspaper 
or  a  string  of  newspapers  of  vast  circu- 
lation at  a  dollar  or  more  an  agate  line 
won't  produce  the  same  sales  with  a  psy- 
chological novel  as  with  Cream  of  Se- 
same or  Bleachem's  Pills — that  is,  "if 
you  take  big  enough  copy." 

Far  from  being  "conservative"  and 
"old-fashioned,"  however,  every  pub- 
lisher wishes  so  heartily  that  what  the 
psychologists  and  experts  say  were  true 
about  easy  sales  that  already  he  has  dis- 
regarded the  experience  of  many  gen- 
erations of  publishers  and  sowed  his  own 
wild  oats — with  the  customary  result. 
Yes,  and  too  often  he  continues  to  ex- 
periment, in  the  vain  hope  that  times  or 
human  nature  may  have  changed. 

Yet,  though  he  cannot,  without  disas- 
ter, do  the  "stunts"  of  men  of  some  other 
trades,  there  are  still  many  things  he 
may  do  to  sell  his  books,  to  fit  his  au- 
thors to  their  market  and  to  surround  and 
saturate  his  business  with  the  atmosphere 
of  success.    Difficult  though  his  business 


is,  it  may  be  conducted  soundly  and  bril- 
liantly. The  problem  of  selling  involves 
importantly  every  department  and  every 
function  of  a  successful  house.  It  does 
not  lie  in  manuscript  selection,  nor  in 
salesmanship,  nor  in  advertising,  but  it 
lies  in  all  of  these  things  and  more. 
Though  it  is  an  axiom  that  few  books 
are  bought  because  of  their  imprint, 
nevertheless  a  house's  sales  involve  mys- 
teriously but  importantly  the  very  tissue 
and  repute  of  the  house.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  good  will  figures  so  exten- 
sively in  the  valuations  of  publishing 
business.  It  has  many  times  more  reality 
in  publishing  than  in  most  other  busi- 
nesses. Next  to  its  list,  this  mysterious 
quality  is  by  far  the  -publisher's  most 
precious  possession. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  makes  a  book 
sell  ? 

One  distinguished  publisher,  whose 
exploits  in  the  difficult  art  of  combining 
selling  and  literary  qualities  are  alto- 
gether notable,  replies: 

"That  question  is  a  tough  one.  My 
own  growing  belief  is  that  the  answer 
should  be  the  publisher's  Will  and  the 
success  vibrations  that  he  emanates,  ex- 
tending from  his  travellers  and  advertis- 
ing men  to  the  trade  and  the  public. 
Woe  betide  the  publisher,  however,  who 
tries  too  often  to  give  success  vibrations 
for  books  that  haven't  quite  the  'potency 
of  life'  in  them;  and,  as  our  friend 
Henry  James  says,  'There  you  are.'  " 

This  is  a  statement  as  shrewd  as  it  is 
breezy.  It  contains,  in  fact,  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  recipe  for  success  in  publishing  only; 
it  applies  with  approximate  force  to  all 
businesses  dependent  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  public  taste.  It  is  also,  for 
instance,  most  of  the  story  of  pro- 
ducing plays  and  selling  calico.  The  hu- 
man aspects  and  conditions  are  at  least 
the  same.  The  diflFerence  from  other 
businesses  lies  chiefly  in  the  more  com- 
plicated problem  involved  in  publishing, 
the  more  delicate  determinations  of  what 
the  public  wants  and  what  it  doesn't 
want,  the  more  difficult  medium  for  in- 
fluencing large  bodies  of  possible  pur- 
chasers and  the  comparative  smallness  of 
the  possible  market,  with  its  conse- 
quently greater  proportional  penalty  for 
not  guessing  right. 
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A  publisher  seldom  stops  to  figure  out 
the  reasons  for  his  success  any  more  than 
the  average  successful  man  in  any  other 
business.  He  is  lucky.  Or  he's  "got 
things  running."  Any  phrase  will  do  if 
called  upon  for  an  explanation.  The  fact 
is  that  he  lives  and  works  in  such  sym- 
pathy with  his  tools  and  his  market,  that 
he  identifies  himself  so  completely  with 
his  work,  that  day  by  day,  season  by  sea- 
son, year  by  year,  he  so  radiates  the  spirit 
of  the  institution  he  is  upbuilding,  that 
presently  he,  or  the  business  (for  the 
two  things  merge  into  one  in  the  years) 
acquires  a  power  and  a  personality  of 
astonishing  magnitude  and,  within  its 
lines  of  influence,  quite  irresistible.  His 
clerk  and  his  stenographer  feel  this  mys- 
terious spirit  in  the  very  air.  His  ad- 
vertising man  becomes  saturated  with  it 
and  translates  it  into  palpitating  appeal. 
His  salesman  absorbs  it  and  exudes  it  to 
the  increase  of  his  sales  and  the  making 
of  his  own  reputation.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  wins  battles.  In  business  it  is  called 
by  many  names.  It  is  what  is  generally 
meant  when  a  staflf  is  said  to  have  esprit 
de  corps,  "Success  waves"  express  the 
idea  as  well  as  any.  This  common  but 
mysterious  personal  quality  is  the  great- 
est element  in  selling  books. 

Once  a  novel  sold  close  to  the  half  mil- 
lion mark,  which  was,  from  every  point 
of  view,  quite  an  ordinary  production. 
It  had  no  literary  or  narrative  or  senti- 
mental distinction  whatever.  It  con- 
tained no  element  of  novelty,  either  in 
the  story  itself  or  in  its  characterisation. 
It  was  a  fairly  well-written,  interesting 
novel,  but  little  else.  It  had  no  advan- 
tage over  fifty  or  more  other  novels,  just 
as  interesting  or  more  so,  published  the 
same  season,  which  did  not  sell  more 
than  five  to  twenty  thousand  each — ex- 
cept that  the  author's  former  novels,  all 
equally  without  unusual  distinction,  also 
had  large  sales. 

The  doctors  have  sat  on  this  case,  and 
various  have  been  the  explanations.  Ad- 
vertising cranks  grew  red  in  the  face  pro- 
Claiming  it  the  triumph  of  clever  adver- 
tising, for  the  book  had  been  very  thor- 
oughly and  skilfully  exploited.  Anti- 
advertising  orators  struggled  fearfully 
to  discover  some  occult  popular  quality 
in  the  book  itself  which  could  explain  the 
sale  in  spite  of  the  advertising.     Still 


others  proclaimed  it  largely  a  triumph 
of  salesmanship.  The  fact  is  that  all 
three  were  partially  right. 

The  greatest  of  all  causes,  however, 
the  cause  of  causes,  lies  somewhere  in 
the  personality  of  the  publisher.  The 
sales  triumph  of  this  author  was  a  tri- 
umph of  faith — his  publisher's  faith.  In 
the  trade  this  publisher  was  admiringly 
called  "the  crazy  man" — ^because  he  was 
so  "crazy"  about  his  author.  It  was  his 
only  author.  He  believed  him  to  be — 
really,  honestly  believed  him  to  be — in 
many  respects  the  greatest  living  novelist. 
He  devoted  himself  to  making  this  au- 
thor's work  known  and  read  as  no  other 
living  novelist's  work  was  known  and 
read.  His  intense  convictions  got  some- 
how into  his  advertising  and  made  the 
reader  believe  even  against  his  will.  His 
fervour  passed  to  his  salesmen  and  they 
talked  as  men  inspired.  The  "big  trade," 
which  he  sold  in  person,  were  willingly 
carried  along  by  his  enthusiasm  and  de- 
termination, for  they  saw  in  these  quali- 
ties the  promise  of  success;  therefore, 
they  helped  him  along  by  good  orders 
and  personal  work.  Of  course  he  was 
also  a  sound  business  man,  though  his  en- 
thusiasm was  responsible  for  the  great 
daring  of  his  start. 

This  is  the  whole  story  of  this  novel's 
and  this  author's  great  sales.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary story — to  be  hitched  up  with 
success.  But  most  of  all  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary example  of  this  wonderful 
personal  quality  in  leadership  that  is  as 
much  an  element  in  successful  selling 
as  it  is  in  successful  war  and  politics. 

So  much  for  this  particular  case, 
which,  however  valuable  as  an  example 
of  a  great  principle,  is  in  other  respects 
altogether  exceptionable.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  every  author  cannot  have  his 
individual  publisher,  and  that  very  few 
authors  have  the  universality  to  justify 
and  to  make  profitable  such  distinguished 
devotion.  In  the  nature  of  things  there 
must  be  few  publishers  and  many  au- 
thors. In  the  nature  of  things  a  pub- 
lisher cannot  be  as  "crazy"  about  each 
of  five  hundred  authors  as  he  can  about 
one — especially  if  a  big  seller. 

The  conditions  of  book  advertising  are 
highly  specialised.  A  volume  might  ex- 
plain. Sufficient  here  to  say  that  one 
principal  fundamental  difference  is  that 
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the  publisher  has  as  many  businesses  to 
advertise  as  he  has  books.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  corset  maker,  let  us  say,  may 
have  as  many  styles  as  a  publisher  has 
books,  but  in  an  advertising  sense,  as  in 
every  other  sense,  he  has,  unlike  the  pub- 
lisher, only  the  one  business. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Ess  is  impressed 
by  the  advertising  of  the  X,  Y  and  Z  cor- 
set and  asks  for  it  at  the  department 
store  where  she  deals.  *  "I  liked  the  pic- 
ture of  Number  23,"  she  says.  The 
saleswoman  shows  her  many  styles,  out 
of  which,  at  length,  she  chooses  one. 
It  is  not  Number  23,  but  St  is,  you  ob- 
serve, the  X,  Y  and  Z  corset  she  has 
asked  for  and  purchased.  Then  she  goes 
to  the  book  counter. 

"Have    you    got    Adventures    in    a 
Harentf"  she  asks.    "I  saw  the  adver- 
tisement and  liked  what  they  said  about 
•    it." 

"H — m,"  says  the  saleswoman,  "T 
don't  know  the  title.  Must  be  a  brand- 
new  book." 

"Yes,"  says  Mrs.  Ess,  "it  said  Tub- 
lished  this  day'  at  the  top  of  the  adver- 
tisement." 

"I  suppose  we  just  have  it  in,"  says 
the  saleswoman;  "it  will  be — oh,  who  is 
the  publisher?" 

"The  publisher?"  asked  Mrs.  Ess. 
"What  do  you  mean?  I  thought  you'd 
have  the  book.  You  have  everything  as 
soon  as  it  is  out.  Do  you  mean  the 
printer?  Whv,  I  don't  know.  How 
could  I  know?" 

"No,  the  publisher,"  savs  the  sales- 
woman, running  over  the  lists  of  books 
not  yet  on  the  counters.  "You  know,  the 
firm  that  published  it.  Their  name  must 
have  been  on  the  advertisement." 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  Mrs.  Ess,  "there  was 
a  name,  I  think,  but  the  title  is  Adven- 
tures in  a  Harem.  The  author's  name 
was — let  me  see — T  think  it  was  Green 
— somebody  Green." 

"Here  it  is,"  says  the  saleswoman,  "up 
this  very  minute." 

Mrs.  Ess  carefully  examines  the  cover 
of  the  book.  "I  don't  care  much  for 
that,"  she  says,  "I  don't  like  the  girl's 
face.    She  looks  silly.    I  hate  silly  hero- 


ines. 


» 


Then  she  glances  at  one  or  two  of  the 
illustrations  and  runs  carelessly  through 
the  leaves. 


"It  IS  awfully  short,"  she  says.  "If 
a  story  is  good,  I  like  it  long.  If  it  isn't 
good,  I  don't  want  it  at  all.  Is  there 
anything  else  here  I  haven't  read?  What 
would  you  recommend?" 

The  saleswoman  painstakingly  de- 
scribes four  or  five  recent  novels,  but 
Mrs.  Ess  does  not  fancy  them  on  exam- 
ination, and  she  finally  picks  out  one  that 
mysteriously  appeals  to  her  mood.  Its 
publisher?  I  don't  know,  and  neither  did 
she. 

You  see,  the  advertising  results  are 
radically  diflFerent.  The  corset  maker 
has  made  a  customer  for  his  brand,  ir- 
respective of  any  particular  style,  a  cus- 
tomer who  will  probably  come  again  and 
again  until  some  new  advertisement 
catches  her  fancv.  But  the  publisher 
has  accomplished  little.  He  has  not  sold 
the  lady  a  book.  He  has  not  even  im^ 
pressed  his  name  upon  the  memory  of  a 
possible  future  purchaser.  He  has  per- 
suaded her  to  pick  up  that  particular 
book  from  the  thousands  offered  and 
give  it  a  few  moments'  examination. 
And  that  is  all.  Even  if  she  had  pur- 
chased the  book,  she  might  not  have 
liked  it.  and  if  she  had  not  she  would 
industriously  have  informed  her  friends 
that  it  was  poor  or  silly  and  advised 
them  not  to  pet  it.  If  she  had  liked  it. 
she  would  lend  her  copy  to  several  of 
her  friends.  But,  on  returning  to  the 
shop  for  other  books,  neither  she 
nor  her  friends  would  ask  to  see  Dash 
and  Company's  new  novels.  She  would 
ask  again  for  a  title,  or,  having  none 
in  mind,  would  look  over  the  counter 
for  something  that  "looked  interest- 
ing. 

The  book  advertiser's  problem,  there- 
fore, is  one  requiring  a  quality  of  care 
and  judgment  not  demanded  of  the  cor- 
set advertiser,  for  if  he  has  fifty  books 
on  his  list,  he  has  fifty  special  problems 
to  the  corset  man's  one.  And  as  one  in- 
judicious plunge  may  practically  ruin  the 
profits  of  any  of  these  books  for  a  sea- 
son or  two,  his  responsibility  is  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  other,  whose 
problem  is  chiefly  to  cover,  as  cheaply 
and  eflFectively  as  possible,  all  parts  of 
the  country  inhabited  by  women  who  can 
aflFord  to  buy  his  corset ;  and  so  long  as 
there  continues  a  satisfactory  relation  of 
profit  to  expenditure,  he  need  not  worry 
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a  great  deal  about  occasional  errors  in 
placing  his  advertisements. 

All  attempts  to  chart  this  shifting  un- 
known sea  have  failed.  Some  have  tried 
to  play  the  game  after  a  "system,"  as  the 
gambler  attempts  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  faro  or  roulette.  One  house  deliber- 
ately settled  down  to  solve  this  one  prob- 
lem, and  for  some  years  published  only 
a  given  number  of  novels  a  season,  each 
novel  chosen  specially  for  the  purnose 
of  catching  this  greater  public.  Each 
novel  was  started  off  with  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  advertising  and  received 
additional  appropriations  of  a  size  ex- 
actly proportional  to  the  amount  of  re- 
turns. Automatically,  so  to  speak,  one 
novel  would  swell  in  sales  and  advertis- 
ing, while  another,  under  the  same  for- 
mula, would  dwindle  and  disappear.  This 
seemed  to  work  all  right  for  several 
boom  seasons,  but  unfortunately  trade 
conditions  would  persist  in  changing. 
This  would  be  shown  by  disturbances  in 
the  returns,  and  our  pioneers  would  ex- 
periment with  a  new  formula,  which,  in 
turn,  would  develop  its  period  of  pros- 
perity and  decline.  Then  to  see  every 
now  and  then  some  comparatively  unad- 
vertised  novel  from  another  house  rush 
into  an  astonishing  success  could  not  fail 
to  be  upsetting  to  our  pioneers,  who 
were  nevor  sure  that  some  of  their  own 
successes  which  had  cost  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  advertise  would  not 
have  sold  equally  well  at  perhaps  fifteen 
hundred  each. 

As  to  such  selling  devices  as  picture 
covers,  illustrations  and  decorations  gen- 
erally, they  are  part  of  the  campaign  to 
c^tch  that  casual  public  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Many  publishers  who  will  not 
take  the  long  chances  of  advertising  for 
Mrs.  Ess's  patronage  will  design  a  cover 
to  catch  her  wandering  fancy  at  the  book 
counter  or  load  down  his  volume  with 
frightfully  expensive  coloured  illustra- 
tions. The  argument  in  favour  of  this 
is  that  if  your  book  does  not  "catch  on," 
you  are  in  for  only  the  original  over 
and  picture  costs,  which,  heavy  though 
they  may  be,  will  be  only  a  fraction  of 
any  half  decent  advertising:  campaign. 
The  weakness  of  it  is  that  if  your  book 
does  sell,  you  are  saddled  with  coloured 
illustrations  to  the  bitter  end,  whereas 
you  might  stop  your  advertising  when 


the  run  is  really  on  and  take  real  profits 
for  say  a  hundred  thousand  copies. 

The  pressure  on  the  publisher  from 
his  salesmen  and,  through  them,  from 
the  trade  is  always  strongly  for  bright 
coloured  covers  and  illustrations,  and  the 
fair  success  of  many  novels  is  attributed 
to  the  external  beauty  which  attracted 
Mrs.  Ess  and  her  friends  at  the  book 
counter.  At  the  same  time  an  infinitely 
larger  number  of  novels  equipped  with 
outward  beauty  or  gaudiness  have  failed 
utterly:  and  perhaps  most  of  the  con- 
spicuous successes  of  each  year  have  ap- 
peared between  plain  covers  and  without 
illustrations.  Tt  is  anybody's  race.  You 
m^v  pick  vour  own  horse! 

So  finally  we  come  down  to  the  Book 
itself! 

Ah !  Now  we  have  torn  aside  the  cur- 
tain j^nd  entered  the  sanctuary.  We  are 
not  the  first  by  any  means.  Here  is  one 
celebrated  publisher,  at  least,  who  has 
dwelt  comfortablv  and  happily  and  most 
profitably  here  for  these  many  years, 
scorning  the  gibes  of  those  who  rushed 
after  the  noisy  advertising  parade  some 
years  ago  and  who  have  since  been  drop- 
ping back,  one  by  one,  all  looking  just 
a  little  foolish,  possibly,  as  they  peered 
in  at  him  through  the  lifted  flap.  Yes, 
this  is  the  answer  to  our  conundrum  if 
that  answer  must  be  expressed  in  one 
word. 

It  is  the  Book  Itself  that  Sells  Itself, 
because  it  is  the  book  that  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand 
buyers  want  to  buy  at  the  time  it  is  pub- 
lished. No  publisher  can  sell  a  book  that 
does  not  come  under  this  definition  any 
more  than  a  corset  maker  can  sell  a  cor- 
set, no  matter  how  •nndsome,  that  is  not 
cut  to  the  figure  admired  at  the  moment. 
Many  different  corsets  cut  to  the  fash- 
ionable lines  will  sell  side  by  side  in  com- 
petition, for  tastes  in  frills  differ.  But 
no  corset  cut  to  the  lines  of  a  decade  ago 
will  sell  now,  no  matter  how  it  sold  then, 
and  your  novelist  who  produces  to-day 
an  imitation  of  some  novel  famous  sev- 
eral years  back  (and  most  novels  amount 
to  that)  must  not  blame  his  publisher  if 
it  docs  not  sell. 

Of  course  our  corset  simile  will  not 
carry  long,  for,  after  all,  we  are  dealing 
with  art  when  we  deal  with  fiction,  no 
matter  how  crude  its  expression  and  how 
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commercial  its  object.  Most  novels,  of 
course,  are  frankly  commercial  in  ob- 
ject on  the  part  of  both  writer  and 
publisher.  But  occasionally  a  pub- 
lisher is  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  novel  which  is  also  literature — 
and  the  exception  smashes  our  gener- 
alisations. 

Such  novels  are  destined  to  success, 
greater  or  less  according  to  their  natural 
publics,  entirely  without  reference  to  the 
handling  of  their  publishers.  Now  that 
is  not  to  say  that  they  would  be  unaf- 
fected by  such  handling,  for  clever  pub- 
lishing may  bring  fame  and  sales  to  a 
Real  Novel  whole  seasons,  or  even  years, 
before  it  could  have  won  them  for  itself. 
But  my  point  is  that  if  it  be  really  a  Real 
Novel,  eventually  it  will  win  them  any- 


way, even  in  spite  of  bad  publishing,  for 
that  is  the  way  of  a  book.  We  all  know 
of  instances  (they  occur  nearly  every 
season)  of  Real  Novels  themselves  set- 
ting the  pace  and  keeping  their  publish- 
ers puffing  and  perspiring  to  stay  even  in 
the  tail  of  the  procession. 

In  closing,  let  us  sum  it  up,  as  the  par- 
son does  at  the  end  of  his  discourse. 
The  principal  element  in  the  sale  of  a 
book  is  THE  BOOK  ITSELF.  A  long 
way  after  comes  the  second  element,  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  and  genius  of  the 
publisher  as  expressed  through  every 
wheel  of  his  complicated  human  machine. 
Still  a  longer  way  after  comes  the  third 
element,  scientific  though  not  necessarily 
voluminous  advertising. 

And  then  comes  the  rest. 
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[Twenty-five  years  ago  there  existed  in  Nezv  York  a  paper  called  the  ''Daily 
Graphic" — the  first  illustrated  daily  to  be  issued  anyiihere  in  the  world.  Its  illus- 
trations were  lithographs;  and  its  career  was  cut  short  after  a  year  or  tzvo.  It 
was  edited  by  D,  G.  Croly;  and  it  ga^ve  a  good  deal  of  its  space  to  literary  matters. 
Orpheus  C,  Kerr,  for  example,  contributed  to  it  his  unreprinted  parody  of  George 
Eliofs  "Middlemurch**  One  of  the  most  daring  and  original  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  its  columns  was  a  review  by  H,  C.  Bunner,  then  the  editor  of  the  newly 
established  ''Puck,"  but  not  yet  knowft  either  as  a  poet  or  a  novelist.  This  review 
purported  to  analyse  a  new  volume  of  poems  by  Swinbujrne,  and  it  contained 
abundant  extracts  from  the  poems,  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  volume  criti- 
cised. But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  thing  zvas  a  fake.  No  such  volume  had 
been  published  by  the  British  bard;  and  the  brilliant  young  American  parodist 
had  himself  written  all  the  quotations  ivhich  he  pretended  to  take  from  Sivinburne 
and  which  he  presented  as  samples  of  that  poet's  work.  Only  in  the  final  para- 
graph did  the  playful  reviewer  give  any  hint  of  his  humorous  deception.  Bunner 
never  collected  his  many  parodies  into  a  volume — a  fact  greatly  to  be  regretted; 
they  lie  scattered  through  the  pages  of  "Puck"  and  of  the  "Puck"  Annuals  and 
of  "Scribners."  This  apocryphal  review  of  Swinburne  deserves  to  be  recovered 
from  the  obliinon  of  the  back  number. — B.  M.] 

to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Swinburne's  powers 
have  reached  that  point  of  maturity  when 
a  general  summing  up  of  his  work — ^a 
rough  reckoning  of  his  influence  on  the 
literature  of  the  day — would  be  not  onlv 
fair  to  him,  but  eminently  desirable  to 
those  who  have  watched  with  interest, 
sympathetic  or  otherwise,  the  birth  and 
development  of  a  school  of  which  the  one 
exponent  of  indisputable  genius  is  this 
Phoenix  and  phenomenon  of  the  younger 
English  writing  poets. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Swinburne's  most  care- 
ful and  artistic  work,  and  in  his  eyes 


SWINBURNE'S  NEW  BOOK* 


AN      INTERESTING      VOLTTME      OF      POEMS 
ANALYSED    AND    SAMPLED 

NEW  volume  by  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  certain,  at 
this  date,  to  attract  atten- 
tion :  not  certain  to  excite 
comment  and  discussion, 
as  it  would  have  a  few 
lyears  ago.    This  is  much 

♦Later  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  AlRcrnon 
Charles  Swinburne,  i  vol.,  i2mo,  370  pp. 
London:  Chatto  and  Windus.  New  York: 
Worthington. 
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probably  his  most  important,  has  been 
iFonnd  in  his  classical  studies.  His  aim 
has  been  to  make  himself  a  master  of 
this  branch  of  poetical  art ;  to  speak  more 
exactly,  he  has  sought  to  Hellenise  him- 
self. It  may  be  said,  we  think,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  this  pur- 
pose he  has  failed.  In  "Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don"  and  in  "Erechthcus,"  strictly  as 
they  conform  to  the  classical  model  nnd 
wonderful  as  is  the  technical  ability 
which  the  author  has  brought  to  his  task, 
the  sentiment  and  feeling,  the  soul  of  the 
work,  are  essentially  Hebrew  rather  than 
Greek.  Greek  in  the  intense  apprecia- 
tion of  the  grandeur  and  mystery  of  na- 
ture, Hebrew  in  the  exaltation  conse- 
quent thereupon  and  in  the  identification 
of  that  exaltation  with  a  religious  idea; 
Greek  in  the  wish  to  comprehend  and  to 
contemplate  beauty,  Hebrew  in  the  mad 
desire  to  possess  and  partake  of  it; 
Greek  in  the  keen  realisation  of  the 
divineness  of  all  material  joys  and  de- 
lights, Hebrew  in  the  all-pervading  and 
insistent  monotheism ;  Greek  in  the 
quick  perception  of  an  irresistible  and 
inevitable  fate,  Hebrew  in  the  bitter 
wailing  and  outcry  against  it. 

Still  further,  however,  have  these 
classical  studies  failed  of  their  ideal  in 
.a  point  more  readily  felt,  if  not  fully  un- 
derstood, by  the  general  public.  Mr. 
Swinburne's  one  power  is  the  perfect 
apprehension  of  a  single  detached  situa- 
tion, spiritual  or  physical,  and  of  the 
significance  and  value  of  all  inanimate 
objects  in  relation  thereto:  that  is,  he 
knows  thoroughly  any  one  phase  of  emo- 
tion, its  material  manifestation,  and  the 
method  of  translating  to  the  senses  the 
sentiment  it  conveys.  But  of  combina- 
tion of  effects  in  mass,  of  sustained  ac- 
tion, continuous  development  or  cumu- 
lative progression,  he  is  incapable.  He 
can  paint  us  a  scene ;  he  cannot  tell  us  a 
story.  In  "Atalanta"  and  in  "Erech- 
thcus'*  he  pictures  the  falling  of  the  bolt 
of  fate,  but  never  does  he  show  us  the 
figure  of  preordained  Eate  herself,  filling 
all  the  background — the  black  overshad- 
owing wings :  the  uplifted  arm,  the  dread 
absolute  certitude  of  advance.  He  ex- 
hibits to  our  eyes  the  reft  web,  but  he 
does  not  point  out  the  one  fatal  blood- 
red  thread  inwoven  with  the  weft  from 


the    first    up-gathering    of    the    silken 
floss. 

That  this  weakness  is  an  unsurmount- 
able  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a 
classical  drama — or,  indeed,  any  drama 
— need  not  be  said.  The  characteristic 
which  it  implies  is  visible  in  all  Mr. 
Swinburne's  work.  His  magnificent 
power  has  only  the  tenure  of  a  moment. 
He  chronicles  an  isolated  instant  of 
time,  without  reference  to  those  that  pre- 
cede or  follow.  Any  one  phase  or  shade 
of  love,  however  subtle,  he  can  seize  and 
project  upon  the  sensuous  mirror  of  his 
verse :  but  the  gradual  process  of  unfold- 
ing, the  budding  and  blossoming  of  the 
passion,  he  cannot  grasp  in  its  entirety. 

Let  us  look,  for  an  example  of  this 
point,  to  one  of  Swinburne's  shorter 
poems.  'The  Triumph  of  Time."  Here 
he  is  bound  by  no  restrictions  of  place 
or  period;  by  no  arbitrary  rules  of  an 
independent  or  foreign  art;  nor  is  he 
overweighted  by  a  plan  of  construction 
involving  immoderate  length.  Tennv- 
son's  idyl  of  "Vivien"  has  over  eight 
hundred  lines:  "The  Triumph  of  Time" 
a  little  under  half  as  many.  Yet — ^hold- 
ing the  different  merits  of  the  two  poems 
as  practically  equal — we  can  easilv  un- 
derstand a  man's  reading  "Vivien" 
through  at  one  sitting,  without  any  fag- 
ging of  interest :  while  he  would  feel  his 
sense  cloyed  and  wearied  by  the  honeved 
monotony  of  Swinburne's  poem.  This 
is  its  one  fault.  Erom  the  first  stanza 
to  the  last,  it  is  one  melodious  iteration 
of  a  single  note:  or,  at  best,  a  series  of 
variations  upon  one  theme:  with  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  in  the  very  changes  so 
artisticallv  rungr.  And  like  "The*  Tri- 
umph of  Time"  are  a  hundred  shorter 
strains,  written  from  stanza  to  stanza, 
from  line  to  line — a  honevcomb  of  many 
luscious  cells,  one  the  facsimile  of  an- 
other. 

This  faculty  of  Mr.  Swinburne's,  then, 
is  clearlv  not  dramatic.  It  is  not  epic. 
It  is,  if  anvthing,  lyrical.  And  it  is. 
therefore,  with  satisfaction  that  we  find 
him,  in  the  book  now  under  review, 
striving  successfully  to  reawaken  the 
brief  but  spontaneous  bursts  of  song 
Avith  which  he  first  announced  his  ar- 
rival on  the  poetic  horizon. 

J^ater  Poems  and  Ballads  is  composed, 
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with  the  exception  of  two  classical  stud- 
ies in  blank  verse,  "Minthb"  and  "Over 
Against  Tyre,"  and  one,  "Leuce,"  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  ode,  of  compara- 
tively short  pieces,  some  of  which  are 
already  familiar  to  the  public,   having 
been  widely  copied  from  the  column^  of 
the  Examiner  and  other  English  periodi- 
cals.      The     majority,     however,     are 
printed  here  for  the  first  time,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  translations  from  the 
early  romance  poets,  or  original  essays 
in  the  metrical  forms  of  the  Trouveres 
and  Troubadours.     The  revival  of  this 
old  French  versification  is  now  making 
quite  a  furore  in  England.    In  his  earlier 
Poems  and  Ballads   Swinburne  printed 
a  couple  of  "Rondels''  and  "Ballades," 
which  were  wholly   false  in   form ;  but 
since    1873,    Austin    Dobson,    Edmund 
Gosse,  R.   Bridges,  Theophile   Marzials 
and  others  have  successfully  reproduced 
all  the  favourite  forms  of  mediaeval  Gal- 
lic prosody — the  Rondeau,  Rondel,  Trio- 
let,   Villanelle.    Virelay,    Kyrielle,    Bal- 
lade, Chant  Royal,  Sirvente,  etc.     And 
it  must  be  owned  that  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  specimens  given  in  the  present 
book,these  .metrical  fetters  sit  more  easily 
on  the  light  and  graceful  muse  of  the 
minor  poets  than  on  the  passionate  and 
pain-crowned  genius  of  Mr.  Swinburne. 
Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give 
more  than  a  few  characteristic  extracts 
'from  "Later  Poems,"  but  we  may  refer 
by  name  to  certain  of  the  contents  which 
have,  at  various  times,  appeared  in  cis- 
Atlantic  prints.     Among  these   are  "A 
Ballad  of  Dreamland,"  an  exquisite  piece 
of  delicately  sensuous  mysticism;  "The 
Forsaken  Garden;"  the  "Song,"  written 
for    a    London    revival    of    the    Merry 
Wives   of   Windsor,  a   few  years   ago, 
and   "Ex   Voto."     The  last  mentioned 
poem  seems  to  us  little  more  than  an 
elaboration  of  the  ideas  suggested  in  the 
stanzas  in  "The  Triumph  of  Time,"  be- 
ginning : 

I  will  go  down  to  the  great  white  mother, 
Mother  and  lover  of  men — the  Sea. 

Another  odd  reversion  to  an  early 
model  is  the  "Defiance,"  on  page  67, 
which,  though  differing  somewhat  in 
style,  is  in  spirit  almost  identical  with 
the  well-known  "Litany:" 


O  God,  who  hast  heard  us  not,  neither  inclined 
thine  ear, 
What  shall  be  said  of  thee,  being  wholly  bit- 
ter and  cruel? 
A  flame  that  flies  fast  and  is  fierce,  and  thy 
own  hand  heapcth  the  fuel; 
Dead  in  the  path  of  thee  Pity,  and  awake  and 
aware  of  thee  Fear. 
Give  to  us  wings  that  we  fly  from  thee,  hid 
and  havencd  in  heaven  on  high  from  thee, 
Away  where  itime  rests,  where  he  reckons  not 
passage  of  day  nor  of  year. 

No  one  can  read  these  initial  verses 
without  being  impressed  by  the  similar- 
ity of  motive. 

That  unpleasant  obscurity  which  was 
an  early  fault  of  the  poet's  crops  out 
occasionally  in  his  present  work.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  lines,  which, 
in  the  fragment  "Madreloca,"  have 
nearly  the  force  of  a  detached  passage: 

Saw  him,  an  old  man  with  enforced  limbs, 
The  lantern-bearer  of  the  silver  house 
And  white-faced  halls  of  Artemis,  by  night 
Go  forth  untimely  and  unseasonable: 
Having  no  patience  to  wait  till  the  live  sap 
In  the  dark  womb  of  time  made  stir,  but  went 
Seeking  a  place  none  knew  of  in  that  day. 
Nor  less  that  other  in  the  uttermost  South 
In  fervid  lands  uplift  the  strange  sweet  fare, 
Burning  the  tender  round  of  all  his  mouth ; 
Strange  chill  lying  keen  where  keener  heat  had 
been. 

We  ask  any  intelligent  reader  if  he 
can  find  a  meaning  to  this  quotation. 
Who  are  the  personages  referred  to? 
What  are  their  movements,  so  vaguely 
hinted  at?  As  you  read  it,  you  have  a 
certain  feeling  of  familiarity,  as  if  you 
had  seen  something  of  the  same  sort  be- 
fore. Yet  we  know  of  no  mythologic 
tale  which  furnishes  a  clue  to  a  single 
line.  Indeed,  it  might  well  pass  for  a 
paraphrase  of  the  beautiful  sentiment 
crudely  voiced  in  the  song  of  our  child- 
hood : 

The  man  in  the  moon 
Came  down  too  soon — etc. 

Of  translations  from  the  Proven9al 
and  the  later  French,  our  author  gives 
us  thirty-four  specimens  in  all,  ranging 
from  Bertrand  d'Allamanon  and  Peyre 
de  Ruer  to  Clement  Marot  and  Voiture. 
But  we  cannot  accord  unlimited  praise 
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to  Mr.  Swinburne's  efforts  in  this  line. 
He  presents  versions,  rather  than  trans- 
lations— sometimes  better,  sometimes 
worse  than  the  originals,  rarely  the  same 
in  manner  or  merit.  The  following  ron- 
deau from  Villon,  to  whom  he  devotes 
most  of  his  space,  giving  twenty-two  ex- 
amples of  his  style,  is  one  of  the  few 
that  can  lay  any  substantial  claims  to  fi- 
delity. It  follows  the  "De  Soye  et  d'Or" 
of  the  "mad  poet"  almost  word  for 
word : 

Of  gold  and  silk:  yea,  every  day, 
In  that  sweet  time  of  latter  May, 

Was  thus  enwove  of  glittering  thread; 

But  when  the  spinner  Spring  had  fled, 
The  tender  weft  hung  all  afray. 

There  shall  no  days  come  such  as  they; 
Not  while  Time  plies  his  shuttle.    Nay. 
Not  though  the  loom  be  built  and  fed 
Of  gold  and  silk. 

You  rent  that  woven  veil  away 
That  hid  us  from  the  world.    I  say 
You  sold  yourself,  and  God  hath  said 
That  bitter  is  flesh-boughten  bread. 
Eat  thereof  till  the  sheen  grows  gray, 
Of  gold  and  silk. 

We  advise  all  our  readers  to  procure 
and  read  the  original  of  this  poem.  If 
they  can  carry  out  the  first  part  of  our 
advice,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  they 
will  find  no  difficulty  about  the  second. 

But  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  translations 
from  the  Provencal,  one  may  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  almost  literal  rendition. 
It  is  the  "Plaint  of  Geoffrey  de  Rudel." 
Rudcl  was  a  troubadour  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who  fell  in  love,  by  report,  with 
the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  a  fair  and  hos- 
pitable lady,  who  had  kindly  entertained 
the  homeward-bound  crusaders  of  Rich- 
ard. He  sailed  for  Africa,  was  seized 
of  a  mortal  illness  on  the  way  and  lin- 
gered just  long  enough  to  greet  and  bid 
farewell  to  his  "amour  de  luench.'*  Swin- 
burne has  elsewhere  alluded  to  him: 

There  lived  a  singer  in  France  of  old 

By  the  tideless  dolorous  midland  sea. 
In  a  land  of  sand  and  ruin  and  gold 

There  shone  one  woman,  and  none  but  she. 
And  finding  life  for  her  love's  sake  fail, 
Being  fain  to  see  her,  he  bade  set  sail. 
Touched  land  and  saw  her  as  life  grew  cold. 
And  praised  God,  seeing;  and  so  died  he. 


Sismondi  has  translated  the  "Plaint" 
into  French,  and  an  unknown  hand  has 
rendered  his  verses  into  English.  Mrs. 
Jameson  has  also  attempted  it,  but  none 
come  so  close  as  Swinburne. 

PLAINT  OF  GEOFFREY  DE  RUDEL 

1 162 
(From  the  Provengal) 
Yea,  sore  and  sorrowing  shall  I  go 

If  I  see  not  my  love  afar: 
Nor  know  I  when  this  may  be  so; 

Far  from  our  shores  she  dwelleth  far. 
God  of  the  tides  that  ebb  and  flow. 

Who  hast  set  her  I  love  afar, 
Grant  my  heart's  hope :  this  mercy  show 

For  my  desire  of  her  afar. 
Yea,  Lord!  hold  this  for  true,  although 

My  heart  hath  turned  to  one  afar ; 
Lo,  for  one  joy,  I  have  sorrow 

A  thousandfold,  being  thus  afar. 
May  love  no  joy  on  me  bestow, 

Saving  joy  of  this  love  afar, 
Than  which  no  one  more  fair  I  know 

In  any  place,  or  near  or  far. 

The  romance  metres  Mr.  Swinburne 
handles,  as  we  have  intimated,  with 
strength  and  precision,  but  with  no  no- 
table ease  or  lightness,  as  witness  this: 

VILLANELLE 

Shall  Love  be  quit  with  kisses, 

Nor  take  his  due  of  pain, 
Who  never  tribute  misses? 

Thy  lips  light  laughter  his  is ; 

But  when  he  comes  again 
Shall  Love  be  quit  with  kisses? 

Where  blossom  of  brief  bliss  is, 

Time  garners  it  as  grain 
Who  never  tribute  misses. 

When  like  a  snake  that  hisses 

Swells  Lust's  lithe  leprous  vein, 
Shall  Love  be  quit  with  kisses? 

For  here  the  black  abyss  is. 

And  there  that  captor's  chain 
Who  never  tribute  misses. 

Is  one  thing  sure  as  this  is 
Wherefor  we  plead  and  plain? 

Love  is  not  quit  with  kisses, 
Wax  dim  desire  or  wane, 

He  never  tribute  misses. 

The  final  quintain,  though  a  variation 
on  the  established  form,  seems  to  us 
pleasing  and  melodious.    Another  bit  of 
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effective  originality  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "Virelay"  on  page  263.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  first  syllable  of  each 

feminine  rhyme  forms  the  masculine 
rhyme  of  the  next  stanza.  We  have  only 
room  to  quote  the  concluding  division : 

Yet  for  all  pains  of  her, 

All  pangs  of  care, 
This  tiling  remains  of  her. 

That  she  is  fair. 
What  God  blew  breath  to  her, 

Made  full  her  veins. 
Whose  face  draws  Death  to  ht 

Sets  Life  in  chains? 


All  r 


crily. 


To  her,  she  saith, 
Or  sad  or  merrily, 

But  none  chooseth. 
As  a  light  to  the  meadow  lent 

Her  soft  feet  err 
Among  flowers  less  redolent 

Than  the  feet  of  her. 
Love  all  gifts  fair  upon 

The  red  rose  shed, 
^     For  her  lips  to  find  thereupon 

A  bridal  bed. 

Of  the  two  classical  studies  before 
mentioned,  "Minlho"  is  the  weaker.  It 
is  a  long  and  somewhat  tiresome  address 
put  into  the  mouth  of  an  apocryphal 
Menedemus,  who  bewails  the  loss  of  his 
love,  the  nymph  Mintho,  carried  off  by 
Pluto.  One  or  two  passages  will  give 
a  genera!  idea  of  the  style : 
Thou    Hades,   who   with   fierce   eyes   and   hot 

Hot  foam  and  salt  spume  of  the  nether  (lood, 
Issuing  amorous,  even  from  thy  rank  full  lips, 
Saw  once  Persephone,  set  around  with  flowers. 


In  Nystan  meadows,  over  which  the  wind 
Soft  blown  of  summer,  playing  about  her  limbs, 
And  falling  faint  from  contact  of  white  breasts. 
Gracious  and  white,  pure  blossoming  breasts  of 

her, 
Uplift  a  voice,  singing:  Thou  Hades  hear. 
Yea,  though  with  fed  lust  art  thou  like  one 

dead. 
There  shall  no  rape  of  all  thy  ravishments. 
And  no  excrescency  of  thy  desire. 
Known  to  all  gods  as  shameful ;  for  these  know 
Even  the  sccrctest  and  most  intimate  waste 
And  bringing  forth  distort  and  perishable 
That  is  thy  loins'  llower  and  the  fruit  thereof; 
Until  the  faint  airs  of  the  uttermost  blue 
Make  cool  the  steam  abominable  of  thy  house, 
Before  the  face  of  gods  and  in  the  sight. 
Law-fraught  and  knowing  not  change,  of  Him 

most  high, 
Even  in  their  eyes  shall  no  sin  be  as  this. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  room 
for  more  e.\tracts,  nor  for  more  detailed 
criticism  on  those  we  have  been  able  to 
make.  What  we  have  given,  however, 
will  probably  answer  our  purpose  in  im- 
buing the  reader  with  a  wish  to  procure 
and  study  Mr.  Swinburne's  Later  Poems 
and  Ballads. 

And  tliose  readers  who  are  led  to 
Later  Poems  and  Ballads  by  this  review 
will  liave  the  additional  diversion,  when 
they  get  the  book,  of  comparing  our  ex- 
tracts with  the  originals. 

Should  the  two  not  match,  we  express- 
ly disclaim  all  responsibility.  Here  are 
our  extracts.  If  Mr.  Swinburne,  when 
he  revised  his  proofs  from  Messrs. 
Chatto  and  Windus,  had  not  time  to  re- 
arrange his  originals  to  correspond,  it  is 
his  own  lookout. 

H.  C.  Bonner 
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go  the  wittiest  woman  in 
flindia  I  dedicate  this 
■book,"  runs  the  dedica- 
Btion  page  of  Plain  Tales 
aFrom  the  Hills,  read 
Hwith  more  gentle  envy  by 

gworaen  the  world   over, 

possibly,  than  any  other  modern  dedica- 
tion. Written  there  years  ago  by  the 
clever  boy  who  was  to  be  the  most  talked- 
of  writer  of  the  modern  world,  it  still 
breathes  in  its  single  adjective  an  intense 
flattery  that  the  old  dedication  pages, 
heaped  with  all  the  pompous  treasures  of 
the  thesaurus,  could  not  achieve. 

The  ornately  servile,  turgescent  dedi- 
cation seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the 
world  as  the  new  democracy  has  come  in. 
Just  as  the  world,  slowly,  is  developing 
toward  natural  expression  of  natural 
feeling,  so  modem  dedications  of  books 
reflect  the  growing  sincerity  of  the  new 
era,  Tennyson's  grandiloquent  dedica- 
tion of  The  Idylls  to  the  Prince  Consort 
just  deceased,  whose  death  threw  the 
English  court  into  a  state  of  permanent 
crepe  for  the  rest  of  his  widow's  life, 
was  almost  the  last  of  the  blindly  rever- 
ing dedications  of  literary  work  to  the 
merely  exalted  of  the  earth,  though  a 
slight  savour  of  this  sort  of  thing  seems 
to  lurk  in  Zangwill's  recent  giving  of  his 
play.  The  Melting  Pot, 
To 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
In  respectful  recognition  of  his  strenuous 
struggle 
Against  forces  that  threaten  to  shipwreck 

The  Great  Republic 

Which   carries   Mankind   and  its   Fortunes 

This  play  is,  by  his  kind  permission. 

Cordially  dedicated,   igog 

And  now  and  then  one  runs  into  the  old, 
lengthy,  sonorous  formality  of  dedica- 
tory phrase  that  distinguished  the  age  of 
patronage.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  makes 
it  an  act  of  conscience,  seemingly,  to  dedi- 
cate properly  and  solemnly  her  books, 
and  her  dedicatory  pages  are  as  utterly 
formal  as  the  pages  they  precede.     The 


sort  of  thing  that  one  reads  on  the  gift 
page  of  Robert  Elsmerc: 

Dedicated  to  the  memory 

of 

My   two  Friends 

Separated   in   my   thought  of   them   by   much 

diversity  of 

Circumstance  and  opinion; 

Linked  in  my  faith  about  ihem  to  each  other. 

And  to  all  the  shining  ones  of  the  past. 

By  the  love  of  God  and  the 

Service  of  man; 

Thomas  Hill  Green 

(Late  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 

University  of  Oxford) 

Died  26th  March,  1882, 

And 

Laura   Octavia   Mary   Littleton 

Died  Easter  Eve,  1886: 

this  has  almost  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
a  more  formal,  precise  age. 

Instead  have  come  the  intimate  .dedi- 
cations, most  of  them  meaningless  except 
to  the  few  concerned,  and  often  these 
dedications  are  as  informally  expressed 
as  the  books  they  yield  are— all  too  many 
of  them — informally  written,  "To  My 
Father";  "To  My  Mother" — the  age  of 
sycophancy  could  not  liave  permitted 
such  wanton  waste  of  boot-licking  space 
to  mere  sentiment.  Sometimes  in  a 
family  of  writers  there  is  an  interesting 
interlapping  of  dedications.  Charles  Bel- 
mont Davis  dedicates  The  Stage  Door 
"To  My  Mother."  Richard  Harding 
Davis  has  the  same  inscription  in  Galle- 
gher.  And  the  mother;  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis,  dedicates  Dr.  IVarrick's  Daugh- 
ters, a  curiously  interesting  novel  by  the 
way,  with  an  unforgettable  cliaracterisa- 
tion  in  it— "To  C.  B.  D." 

Mark  Twain  dedicates  to  his  family 
beautifully.  His  Prince  and  Pauper  bears 
this  inscription : 

To 
Those  good -mannered  and  agreeable  children, 

Susie  and  Clara  Clemens, 
This  book 

Is  affectionately  inscribed 
By  their  father 
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Joan  of  Arc  was  his  silver  wedding 
anniversary  gift  to  his  wife  and  was  ten- 
dered with  the  following  dedication  page : 

1870  1895 

To  my  wife 
Olivia  Langdon  Clemens 
This  book 
Is  tendered   on  our  wedding  anniversary,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  her  twenty-fifth  year 
of  valued  service  as  my  literary  adviser  and 
editor. 

The  author 

And  Tom  Sawyer  also  was  inscribed  to 
her. 

Jesse  Lynch  Williams  gives  his  The 
Stolen  Story  "To  A.  L.  W."— surely 
Alice  Laidlaw  Williams,  his  wife,  and  his 
The  Married  Life  of  the  Frederick  Car- 
rols  is  inscribed  "To  my  mother,  an  old- 
fashioned  woman  who  understands  the 
new." 

Ben-Hur  stands  dedicated  "to  the  wife 
of  my  youth  who  still  abides  with  me." 
Stevenson's  •dedication  of  Weir  of 
Hermiston  belongs  to  the  realm  of  Ste- 
vensoniana — all  his  dedications  are  ex- 
quisite and  as  intimately  personal  as 
Shelley's.  And  here  must  be  put  Pat- 
more's    dedication    of    Angel    in    The 

House: 

This    Poem 

Is   inscribed 

to 

the  memory  of  Her 

by  whom  and  for  whom  I  became  a  poet. 

Kipling  wrote  for  the  dedication  page 
of  The  Light  That  Failed  a  poem  begin- 
ning: 

If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill, 
Mother  o'  mine.  Mother  o'  mine, 

I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me  still, 
Mother  o*  mine.   Mother  o'  mine. 

and  mothers  have  had  all  sorts  of  books 
dedicated  to  them.  Mrs,  IViggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch  is  dedicated  "To  my 
mother,  who  for  years  has  been  the  good 
angel  of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  Some  time 
later  Alice  Hegan  Rice  inscribed  Lovey 
Mary  "To  Cale  Young  Rice,  who  taught 
me  the  secret  of  plucking  roses  from  a 
cabbage  patch." 

Not  so  personal  a  dedication  and  yet 
every  whit  as  meaningful  to  the  scores  of 
Princetonian  '93's,  to  whom  the  book  is 


dedicated,  is  Booth  Tarkington's  inscrip- 
tion in  Cherry: 

To  the  diligent  and  industrious  members  of 
the  class  of  '93  at  Nassau  Hall,  also  to  the 
idler  spirits  who  wasted  the  Golden  Hours  of 
Youth  in  profitless  playing  of  toss-the-ball ; 
and  even  to  those  more  dissolute  ones  who 
risked  the  tutor's  detection  at  pitch-the-penny 
and  carve  their  names  on  Adam's  table — in 
brief,  to  all  of  that  happy  class  is  dedicated 
this  heroic  tale  of  the  days  when  Commence- 
ment came  in  September. 

An  entirely  characteristic  dedication  of 
a  characteristic  book  is  Gelett  Burgess's 
dedication  of  Lady  Mechante 

To  the  whilom 

Associate  editor  of 

Phillida 

and 

Le   Petit  Journal  des  Refuses 

Fellow  enthusiast  and  Partner  in 

Many  acts  of  unregretted  folly, 

Critic,  artist,  friend. 

This  abandoned  narrative 

is  cordially  dedicated. 

Then  follows  a  long  and  formal  letter 
beginning:  "Porter  Garnett,  Esq.,  Sir:" 
which  has  for  its  text  "Nonsense  is  the 
Fourth  Dimension  of  Literature,  the 
mechanics  of  playing" ;  a  text  elaborately 
set  forth. 

Not  too  rarely,  and,  thank  heaven,  not 
too  frequently,  we  run  across  really 
charming  informal  letters  to  those  whom 
the  writers  of  books  are  honouring.  The 
better  part  of  that  almost  forgotten  book 
on  the  list  of  the  Best-Sellers  that 
raged  country  wide  a  decade  ago,  Alice 
of  Old  Vincennes,  is  a  dedicatory  letter 
arfdressed  by  Maurice  Thompson  to  M. 
Placide  Valcour  that  runs  through  two 
flowery  pages  of  decorative  type,  and 
ends  thus : 

Accept  then  this  book.  In  my  mind  and  in 
yours,  T  hope,  it  will  always  be  connected  with 
a  breezy  summer  house  on  a  headland  of  the 
Louisiana  gulf  coast,  the  rustling  of  palmetto 
leaves,  the  fine  flash  of  roses,  a  tumult  of 
mocking-bird  voices,  the  soft  lilt  of  creole 
patois,  and  the  endless  dash  and  roar  of  a 
fragrant  sea  over  which  the  gulls  and  pelicans 
never  ceased  their  flight,  and  besides  which 
you  smoked  while  I  dreamed." 

Another    Hoosier    writer,    Meredith 
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Nicholson,  dedicates  The  Little  Brown 
Jug  at  Kildare,  "To  yon  at  the  Gate," 
and  sends  it  forth  to  find  the  girl  in  the 
fresh  gingham  dress — or  was  it  lawn — 
who  one  tender  morning,  or  perchance 
eventide,  leaned  across  a  gate  and  smiled 
at  him  as  he  passed  respectfully  along  the 
country  road  and  away.  A  dedication 
evidently  to  an  experience  unseized  and 
a  tribute  to  an  unending  regret. 

Conan  Doyle  lapses  into  the  familiar 
epistolary  style  on  the  dedication  page  of 
The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles: 

My  Dear  Robinson  :  It  was  your  account 
of  a  west  country  legend  which  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  this  little  tale  to  my  mind.  For 
this' and  for  the  help  which  you  gave  me  in 
its  evolution  all  thanks. 

Arthur  Symonds  gives  his  Studies  in 
the  Seven  Arts  '*To  Rhoda"  in  a  long 
letter  covering  two  closely  printed  pages, 
a  charming  letter  thit  ends :  "I  want  this 
book  to  be  yours,  chiefly  because  we  have 
lived  so  much  of  it  together." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  books  of  fiction, 
romance,  poetry,  belles-lettres,  nnd  the 
fine  arts  generally  that  interesting  dedi- 
cations are  to  be  found.  Cursory  re- 
search on  the  technical  shelves  is  liable  to 
rich  reward.  Only  a  few  of  us  are  likely 
to  find  interest  in  Thomas  Shaw's 
Clovers,  but  any  of  us  picking  up  that 
volume  may  find  this  inscription  formally 
set  forth  : 

To  all  persons 

who  are  or  may  be  interested 

in  the 

Growing  of   Clovers 

This   work  is  most  respectfully  dedicated  by 

the  author. 

Mrs.  Henrlerson's  Practical  Cooking 
holds  this  page  between  it*^  covers : 

To  my   friend 

Mrs.  Ellen  Ewing  Sherman 

A  lady  who  studies  the  comforts  of  her  house- 
hold 
These  receipts  are  affectionately  dedicated. 

Baldwin  on  Heating,  a  volume  techni- 
cal to  a  degree,  contains  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  unconsciously  humorous 
dedications  likely  to  be  found  in  a  long 
and  deliberate  search.  By  chance  it  fell 
open  at  its  dedication  page,  which  reads : 


This  book  is  respectfully  dedicated 

To 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Douglas  Sloane 

in  consideration  of 
The  great  chanty  their  bounty  has  created  and 
maintained 

in  the 
Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  New  York 

and 

Their  concurrent  interest  in  the  science  of 

Warming  and  Ventilation 

Musical  critics  indite  their  volumes  to 
musicians.  Laurence  Gilman  gives  his 
Strauss  s  "Salome"  to  Alfred  Herz,  "a 
conductor  of  temperament  and  authority 
and  the  introducer  of  the  music  of  Sa- 
lome to  America."  Paragraphers  dedi- 
cate to  paragraphers ;  Franklin  P.  Adams 
inscribes  his  Tobogganing  on  Parnassus, 
*To  B.  L.  T.,  guide,  philosopher,  but 
friend."  And  plays,  published  after  their 
successful  production,  are  almost  invari- 
ably dedicated  to  the  star:  %he  Servant 
in  the  House,  to  Walter  Hampton;  The 
Middleman,  To  E.  S.  Willard;  Disraeliy 
To  GcorjGje  Arliss ;  The  Great  Divide,  To 
Henry  Miller.  Gertrude  Atherton's  lat- 
est novel,  Julia  France,  that  started  its 
career  as  a  play  for  America's  most  men- 
t'^lised  actress,  is  dedicated  as  a  matter 
of  course  "To  Mrs.  Fiske." 

Dedications  of  technical  or  purely 
scientific  books,  while  evidently  not  oblig- 
atory upon  their  wise  compilers,  are  not 
at  all  rare.  More  often  than  not  the  dedi- 
cation will  take  the  form  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  mental  debt  to  some  former 
teacher  or  fellow-researcher.  The  grow- 
ing literature  of  eugenics  is,  unless  a  halt 
is  called,  going  to  make  Francis  Galton 
"August  master  of  all  Eugenists,"  the 
possessor  of  more  dedications  than  any 
other  scientist. 

Most  dedications  are  flattering  and 
genial.  But  in  another  fast-growing  field 
of  literary  output,  that  which  deals  with 
feminism  and  the  feminist  movement, 
there  is  to  be  detected  a  slightly  acid 
tane:  to  several  dedicatorv  inscriptions. 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  in  The  Ladies'  Bat- 
tle, a  book  that  sums  up  the  position  of 
the  so-called  Antis,  inscribes  the  book, 
"To  those  of  mv  countrv-women  who 
think  for  themselves."  And  the  Rev. 
Buckley,  author  of  The  Peril  and  Wrong 
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of  Woman  Suffrage,  dedicates  it  "To 
Mea  and  Women  Who  Look  Before 
They  Leap." 

Now  and  then  one  runs  across  an  in- 
terestingly hidden  dedication,  like  Wede- 
kind's  dedication  of  The  Awakening  of 
Spring,  "To  the  Masked  Man,"  or  Helen 
Mackay's  Houses  of  Glass,  "To  some  one 
who  will  never  read  them."  There  is 
something  exquisitely  pathetic  about  the 


dedication  of  Wilstach's  Richard  Mans- 
field,   "To    Beatrice    Mansfield."     And 
there  is  always  that  sublimely  poignant 
gift  of  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  to 
one  who  might  never  read  it : 
In   Memoriam 
C.  T.  W. 
Sometiitie  Trooper  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
Obiit  H.   M.  Prison,  Reading,  Berkshire, 
July  7,  1896 


THE  THEORY  OF  ENDINGS  AND  SOME 
RECENT  NOVELS 


BV  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


T  is  curious,  when  we 
stop  to  think  of  it,  how 
long  a  time  has  been  re- 
quired for  modem  tech- 
nique in  fiction  to  come 
around  to  a  principle  of 
structure  that  was  per- 
fectly understood  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  by  the  Hindoo  fabulists 
— namely,  that  a  story  logically  ends 
when,  through  acts  resulting  from  his 
own  character,  the  principal  actor  is 
brought  to  a  situation  involving  a  definite 
.finalUy  that  may  be  summed  up,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication,  with  the 
familiar  formula,  beginning,  "this  fable 
teaches."  Tlie  crow  loses  her  bit  of 
cheese,  not  because  the  fox  is  an  adroit 
flatterer,  but  because  the  crow  has  an 
innate  and  nuconquerable  vanity;  the 
grasshopper  is  left  to  starve  and  freeze, 
not  because  the  ant  is  industrious  and 
miserly,  but  because  the  grasshopper  is 
a  frivolous  idler.  But  when  fiction  out- 
grew the  age  of  fable,  and  the  compact 
moi-al  lesson  gave  way  to  the  more  or 
less  amorphous  tale  of  adventure,  writers 
lost  sight  of  that  very  simple  rule,  that 
the  only  really  satisfactory  ending  to  any 
human  story  is  that  which  shows  human 
beings  reaping  the  merited  reward  or 
punishment  entailed  by  their  own  acts, — 
and  furthermore,  acts  that  are  the  ex- 
pression of  their  individual  tempera- 
ments. 

The  moment  that  the  novelist  loses 
sight  of  this  principle,  the  beginning  and 


more  especially  the  ending  of  his  novels 
becomes  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  mat- 
ter, depending  on  the  whim  or  fancy  of 
the  moment.  Strictly  speaking,  of 
course,  tliere  is  no  beginning  and  no  end 
to  a  human  story,  individual  or  collec- 
tive, because  the  life  history  of  each  one 
of  us  has  been  slowly  preparing  through 
countless  generations,  while  the  conse- 
quences of  our  own  small  contribution  to 
the  sum  total  will  continue  to  react  upon 
those  who  come  after  through  unnum- 
bered centuries  yet  to  come.  So  the  most 
we  can  do  is  to  cut  boldly  into  the  fabric 
of  life  at  what  to  our  finite  vision  seems 
to  be  a  break,  or  new  starting-point  in  the 
weave,  and  then  come  to  a  stop  when  that 
particular  detail  of  pattern  seems  to  have 
been  rounded  out  to  an  approximate  sym- 
metry,— in  other  words,  when  a  certain 
number  of  human  beings  have  reached  a 
position  where  they  must  hold  them- 
selves, and  none  other,  neither  their  fel- 
low-men nor  blind  chance  nor  predesti- 
nation, responsible  for  their  joys  or  sor- 
rows. 

In  old-fashioned  novels,  it  was  the 
habit,  with  a  certain  superficial  show  of 
logic,  to  begin  with  the  hero's  birth,  and 
end  with  his  death.  This  method  had 
the  practical  advantage  of  silencing,  even 
if  it  did  nut  satisfy,  the  demand  of  the 
public  to  know  "what  happened  next." 
Hut  it  is  very  seldom  that  death  is  a  sat- 
isfactory ending  to  a  story;  far  oftener, 
it  is  a  violent  interruption,  all  the  worse 
because  it  is  an  irreparable  one.     In  a 
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literal  sense,  to  be  sure,  a  man's  death 
is  the  result  of  the  life  he  has  led ;  if  he 
dies  of  disease,  his  tastes,  his  habits,  his 
trade  or  profession  have  probably  been 
important  factors  in  predisposing  him  to 
certain  forms  of  illness;  if  his  death  is 
due  to  sheer  accident,  such  as  a  ship- 
wreck, a  flood  or  an  earthquake,  none 
the  less  he  himself  is  a  contributing 
cause,  because  instead  of  being  on  the 
spot,  he  might  have  been  elsewhere.  But 
this  sort  of  contributing  cause  does  not 
make  a  story,  in  the  modern  acceptance 
of  the  term.  A  child  born  of  consump- 
tive parents,  and  growing  up  in  the  damp 
and  darkness  of  a  tenement  cellar,  is 
foredoomed  to  die  of  tuberculosis,  and 
the  spectacle  of  its  death  may  offer  the 
elements  of  grim  tragedy;  but  it  does 
not  make  a  well-constructed  story,  be- 
cause the  child  is  simply  the  passive  vic- 
tim of  forces  beyond  its  control.  But  if 
that  same  child,  by  strength  of  will  or 
subtlety  of  intelligence,  succeeded  in  es- 
caping from  its  environment,  and  achiev- 
ing a  final  cure,  or  even  holding  the 
deadly  foe  at  bay,  then  we  do  have  the 
needed  element,  an  altered  conditjon  due 
to  conscious  effort.  It  is  not  life's  handi- 
caps, but  the  courage  and  energy  that 
overcome  them,  that  make  fitting  ma- 
terial for  the  story-teller. 

It  is  this  natural  yet  often  unconscious 
demand  for  a  conclusion  due  directly  to 
human  action  that  explains  the  popu- 
larity of  stories  in  which  the  action  is 
physical  rather  than  mental.  The  sol- 
dier of  fortune  achieves  his  effects  by 
translating  heroism  into  terms  of  a  flash- 
ing sword ;  Sherlock  Holmes  broods  long 
over  his  inevitable  pipe,  but  always  ends 
with  quick,  decisive,  spectacular  action; 
the  gambler  strips  his  ruling  passion 
bare,  whether  it  is  on  the  gold-heaped 
tables  of  Monte  Carlo,  or  in  the  wild 
frenzy  of  the  Chicago  Pit  or  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  A  battle  that  ends  with 
a  surrender,  a  thief  hunt  that  stops  only 
with  the  snapping  of  the  handcuffs,  an 
attempt  to  corner  the  world's  market  that 
fails  only  when  the  last  dollar  of  margin 
is  wiped  out — such  stories  leave  a  sense 
of  utter  finality  that  the  slowest  intellect 
cannot  miss.  It  is  when  we  come  to  more 
serious  fiction,  of  the  kind  that  attempts 
to  say  something  of  real  weight  about 


life,  that  the  difference  between  the  novel 
with  a  logical  ending  and  the  novel  which 
merely  comes  to  a  stop  is  oftentimes  a 
little  hard  to  determine. 

Let  us  take  a  few  specific  cases.  One 
of  the  commonest  forms  of  conventional 
ending  is  that  which  takes  leave  of  the 
supposably  happy  pair  at  the  altar  rail. 
Now,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, this  is  no  ending  at  all,  but  simply  a 
beginning,  because  in  these  ninety-nine 
cases  the  central  theme  is  the  effort  of  a 
young  man  and  woman  to  find  happiness 
in  each  other;  and  the  intended  implica- 
tion is  that  they  have  found  it  in  mar- 
riage— and  that  is  something  that  neither 
they  themselves  nor  any  one  else  can 
predict.  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  an  exceptional  case,  Mr.  Howells's 
admirable  and  at  present  little  read  April 
Hopes.  There  the  point  at  issue  is  not 
at  all  the  conventional  one,  but  something 
far  more  subtle.  Throughout  their  long 
and  rather  stormy  courtship,  Alice  Pas- 
mer  and  Dan  Mavering  are  slowly  prov- 
ing to  the  reader,  if  not  to  themselves, 
what  a  host  of  troubles  and  readjust- 
ments lie  in  waiting  beyond  the  wedding- 
day,  because  she  is  an  over-serious  young 
woman  who  will  always  exact  too  much, 
and  he  is  of  the  ease-loving,  temporising 
type  who  has  learned  the  danger  of  too 
much  frankness.  The  ending  has  the  ele- 
ment of  logic  because,  so  long  as  the  en- 
gagement lasted,  the  couple  could  still 
see  each  other  through  a  mist  of  ideal- 
ism, while  beyond  the  closing  pages  lies 
inevitable  disillusion. 

Or  again,  let  us  take  another  familiar 
type — the  woman  who  has  chosen  the 
wrong  man,  and  is  finally  released  by  his 
death.  Two  widely  different  examples 
of  this  same  formula  come  to  mind,  Mrs. 
Dudeney's  Folly  Corner,  and  Theodore 
Dreiser's  Sister  Carrie.  In  the  former 
story,  it  will  be  remembered,  Pamela 
Crisp  is  an  ease-loving,  placid  young 
person,  who  is  rescued  from  imminent 
want  by  an  honest,  big-souled  farmer, 
who  takes  her  on  faith  and  asks  her  to 
marry  him.  But  Pamela  has  another  side 
to  her  nature,  a  side  that  responds  im- 
periously to  the  call  of  a  partiailar  voice ; 
and  although  the  owner  of  that  voice  has 
the  shadow  of  prison  on  him,  he  has  only 
to  utter  the  one  syllable,  "Pam,"  in  his 
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un  forgotten  tone,  and  she  forgets  every- 
thing and  will  go  with  him  through 
shame  and  sorrow  to  the  end  of  the 
earth.  Mrs.  Dudeney,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, finds  Pamela's  release 
through  her  lover's  death.  But  this  end- 
ing does  not  give  a  true  sense  of  finality ; 
we  feel  that  Pamela's  nature  demands 
something  more  than  the  plodding  rou- 
tine of  a  dull  farmer's  wife,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  another  man.  with  a  soft, 
seductive  tone,  will  say  "Pam,"  and  the 
old  tragedy  will  be  renewed. 

Sister  Carrie  oflFers  a  sharp  contrast 
in  this  respect.  Like  Pamela,  she  is  poor 
and  fond  of  material  comforts:  and  like 
Pamela,  she  ^ives  herself  without  legal 
marriage.  But  the  diflFercnce  lies  in 
temperament.  Beyond  what  they  can 
give  her  in  the  form  of  luxuries,  silks 
and  velvets  and  jewels,  she  has  no  use 
for  men,  not  even  for  Hurstwood,  who 
has  sinned  for  her,  ruined  himself  for 
her,  and  finally  owes  his  utter  disinteg- 
ration as  a  man  and  his  squalid  death  to 
her  indiflFerence.  In  a  certain  sense,  she 
does  not  wait  for  his  death,  to  make  her- 
self independent  of  him ;  the  lure  of  the 
footlights  and  her  rapid  triumph  have 
made  this  easy.  Yet,  in  a  way,  so  long 
as  he  lives  the  shadow  of  their  past  may 
fall  across  her  path;  and  when  he  dies, 
the  story  reaches  a  logical  point  of  fi- 
nality, because  we  know  that  there  will 
be  no  second  Hurstwood  in  her  life.  She 
is  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  and  no  man 
shall  again  be  allowed  to  break  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  cold,  selfish,  calculating 
life. 

This  naturally  brings  us  to  a  consid- 
eration of  Mr.  Dreiser's  latest  and  most 

ambitious  venture  in  fic- 
"Thc  tion.       The      Financier, 

Financier'*  The  type  of  story  that  it 

represents  is  one  that 
has  become  fairly  frequent  since  the 
novel  of  the  business  and  financial  world 
has  come  into  vogue.  It  is  the  type  that 
follows  the  hero  through  a  promising 
career,  as  he  rises  through  spectacular 
strokes  of  fortune  to  a  dominant  posi- 
tion, and  then  suddenly  by  one  fatal 
blunder  sends  the  whole  carefully  built 
structure  tumbling,  card-like,  to  the 
ground.  This  was  the  formula  of  The 
Pit,  by  Frank  Norris ;  it  served  the  pur- 


poses of  Robert  Herrick  and  David 
Graham  Phillips,  in  a  modified  form,  for 
more  than  one  of  their  volumes, — in 
fact,  a  representative  list  of  recent  novels 
in  which  it  forms  the  main  structure 
would  seriously  encroach  upon  avail- 
able^ space.  And  the  noteworthy  point 
about  this  formula  is  the  nature  of 
the  ending  which  it  foreordains.  The 
hero,  having  learned  his  lesson  and  suf- 
fered bankruptcy,  sometimes  only  of 
fortune,  but  in  other  cases,  of  love  and 
honour  as  well,  is  supposed  to  have 
learned  his  lesson;  and  the  implication 
of  the  closing  pages  is,  that  in  a  new 
environment  and  with  a  chastened  spirit, 
he  will  begin  over  again  and  eventu- 
ally achieve  victory.  But  to  give  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Dreiser's  novel 
belongs  undistinguishably  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  its  class  is  to  do  him  grave 
injustice.  The  Financier  is  a  very  un- 
usual piece  of  work,  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic picture  of  American  life  that,  in 
spite  of  certain  crudities,  must  be  recog- 
nised as  a  novel  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Its  one  real  fault  is  that  it  is  unwar- 
rantedly  long.  Through  nearly  eight 
hundred  pages  of  rather  fine  print,  it 
surges  forcefully  on,  in  a  mighty  tide  of 
words  that  the  author  himself  seems  to 
have  been  impotent  to  stay.  Not  that 
the  structure  of  the  story  is  loose  and 
rambling,  nor  that  the  episodes  are  ir- 
relevant or  lacking  in  interest.  It  is  sim- 
ply that  for  the  purposes  of  a  clear, 
forceful  picture,  he  has  given  us  too 
much.  That  Mr.  Dreiser  should  him- 
self know  all  he  has  told  us  about  his 
principal  characters,  and  perhaps  a  good 
deal  more,  is  as  it  should  be;  but  he 
would  have  gained  by  practising  a  more 
rigid  elimination.  If  Mr.  Dreiser's 
structure  had  been  of  an  epic  variety,  if 
it  dealt  with  the  destinies  of  a  race,  or 
summed  up  the  psychology  of  an  epoch, 
then  space  and  amplitude,  and  crowding 
throngs  of  characters  and  incidents  would 
all  contribute  quite  properly  toward  the 
needed  impression  of  vastness  both  of 
theme  and  of  setting.  But  The  Finan- 
cier is  distinctly  the  story  of  a  single 
character,  a  certain  Frank  Algernon 
Cowperwood,  from  the  time  when  as  a 
small  boy,  he  bought  castile  soap  at  auc- 
tion and  resold  it  to  his  father^s  grocer 
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at  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  until  a 
day  twenty  years  later,  when  the  doors 
of  the  penitentiary  open  to  give  him 
freedom,  and  he  starts  once  more  to  take 
up  the  broken  threads  of  his  life.  In  a 
certain  broad  sense,  the  book  does  give 
us,  in  addition  to  this  central  character, 
a  picture  of  American  business  life,  as 
it  was  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  re- 
construction period,  and  in  a  veiled  way 
it  is  a  criticism  of  the  same  conditions, 
on  a  larger  scale,  existing  in  the  financial 
world  of  to-day.  But  all  this  seems  to 
interest  Mr.  Dreiser  only  as  background. 
There  is  no  dominant  central  symbol, 
like  Wheat  in  The  Pit,  by  Norris,  or  the 
Bourse,  in  Zola's  L  Argent.  The  dis- 
honesty of  the  local  political  ring  in 
PhiladelpTiia  during  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties, the  juggling  with  city  funds,  the 
grabbing  of  street-car  franchises,  all  of 
these  things  concern  Mr.  Dreiser  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  react  upon  the 
character  and  the  fortunes  of  his  hero. 
And  for  that  reason,  the  sheer  mass  of 
detail,  the  cumulation  of  names  and  inci- 
dents, people  and  situations  glimpsed 
only  for  an  instant,  in  a  swift,  bewilder- 
ing panorama  of  life,  have  the  effect  of 
obscuring,  instead  of  helping  us  to  see. 
None  the  less,  the  personality  of  Cow- 
perwood,  born  manipulator  of  money 
and  colossal  egotist,  is  a  portrait  not 
easily  forgotten.  From  early  boyhood, 
he  knew  precisely  what  he  wanted,  and 
he  got  it.  He  never  was  satisfied  with 
what  he  had,  but  was  always  looking 
ahead  and  above  for  something  better 
and  bigger.  There  was  no  limit  to  his 
ambitions:  wealth,  position,  influence, 
luxuries  of  living,  a  beautiful  home,  a 
beautiful  wife:  all  these  come  to  him, 
one  by  one,  and  fail  to  satisfy  his  insa- 
tiable demands.  When  he  cannot  amass 
fortune  quickly  enough  in  an  honest  way, 
he  cajoles  the  city  treasurer  into  gam- 
bling with  the  public  funds;  when  the 
attractions  of  his  lawful  wife  begin  to 
wane,  and  his  eye  falls  upon  Aileen,  fa- 
vourite daughter  of  the  Irish  political 
boss,  old  Butler,  who  has  largely  made 
young  Cowperwood  what  he  is,  no  sense 
of  gratitude  or  loyalty  prevents  him 
from  reaching  out  and  taking  unlawful 
possession  of  Aileen,  and  no  flash  of  in- 
tuition warns  him  that  by  doing  so  he  is 


laying  the  fuse  to  his  own  destruction. 
After  this  events  follow  swiftly;  the 
Chicago  fire  precipitates  a  panic,  in 
which  Cowperwood  becomes  dangerously 
involved ;  yet  he  might  have  weathered 
the  storm,  had  it  not  happened  that,  at 
this  fatal  hour,  old  Butler  learns  the 
truth  about  Aileen,  and  wreaks  his  ven- 
geance by  prosecuting  Cowperwood  for 
his  irregular  dealings  with  public  funds. 
A  term  in  state's  prison  sends  him  forth 
a  wiser  but  apparently  not  a  sadder  man ; 
and  as  the  story  closes,  his  first  wife  has 
divorced  him  and  he  his  repaired  his 
wrong  to  Aileen  by  making  her  his  sec- 
ond. Mr.  Dreiser,  in  taking  leave  of  the 
couple,  starting  anew  in  another  city,  im- 
plies that  Cowperwood  has  learned  his 
lesson  and  is  a  changed  man.  But  the 
reader  knows  better.  Cowperwood  is 
the  type  that  does  not  change ;  he  learns 
the  wisdom  of  avoiding  certain  specific 
mistakes;  he  will  never  again  be  con- 
victed of  juggling  with  city  funds;  but 
to  the  end,  he  will  always  be  as  dishonest 
as  the  subtleties  of  the  law  allow;  and 
when  Ailcen's  charms  begin  to  fade,  his 
second  marriage  bonds  will  hold  him  no 
more  tightly  than  did  his  first.  That  is 
why  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Dreiser  in- 
terrupts his  story  is  not  a  logical  end,  but 
merely  a  convenient  stopping-off  place: 
some  of  the  most  crucial  chapters  in 
Cowperwood's  life  are  yet  to  be  told. 

Mrs.  Launcclot,  by  Maurice  Hewlett, 
forms  in  more  than  one  way  an  inter- 
esting   contrast    to    Mr. 
"Mrs.  Dreiser's   book.     In  the 

Launcclot"  first  place,  it  is  a  model 

in  the  art  of  compres- 
sion. With  an  ampler  background,  re- 
flecting the  social  and  political  atmos- 
phere of  Georgian  England,  and  with  a 
closely  woven  human  story  involving  the 
leading  statesman  and  the  leading  poet 
of  the  period,  it  nevertheless  gives  an 
impression  of  surprising  brevity,  a  feel- 
ing, when  the  last  page  is  turned,  that  it 
does  not  greatly  exceed  the  dimensions 
of  a  novelette.  Yet  within  its  modest 
limits,  it  tells  with  inimitable  delicacy  of 
suggestion  a  curiously  complicated  psy- 
chological tangle,  in  which  one  woman 
and  three  men  are  involved,  and  in  which 
at  least  two  of  the  men  are  swayed  by 
motives  so  mixed  that  it  is  humanly  im- 
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possible  to  say  decisively  whether  they 
are  men  of  honour  or  cads.  Almost  all 
the  charm  of  this  rare  bit  of  fictional  art 
lies  in  the  sheer  deftness  of. the  telling, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  the  very  thing 
which  a  mere  epitome  must  ruthlessly 
strip  off;  yet  it  is  only  by  a  brief  retell- 
ing that  any  idea  of  its  peculiar  quality 
may  be  conveyed.  When  Georgiana 
Strangeways  married  Launcelot,  she  lit- 
erally knew  as  little  of  the  material  facts 
of  love  and  marriage  as  the  properly 
brought  up  young  woman  of  that  period 
was  supposed  to  know.  She  married  be- 
cause Launcelot  was  regarded  as  a  rising 
young  man  in  English  politics;  further- 
more, the  Duke  of  Devizes  had  looked 
upon  him  with  favour,  and  was  vaguely 
committed  to  giving  him  a  helping  hand 
in  the  near  future.  Now,  the  Duke  was 
not  only  a  leading  political  power,  but 
he  also  had  a  reputation  for  gallantry 
that  was  the  undoing  of  many  a  female 
reputation,  if  once  a  woman's  name  and 
his  became  coupled  in  current  gossip. 
Georgiana  Launcelot  was  a  woman  of 
delicate  and  elusive  charm;  Mr.  Hewlett 
does  more  than  merely  tell  us  so ;  he  ac- 
tually conveys  the  charm  across  from 
the  printed  page;  and  we  know,  before- 
hand, just  as  her  husband  knew,  that  the 
moment  the  Duke  lays  eyes  upon  her, 
shameless  old  connoisseur  of  women  thit 
he  is,  he  will  promptly  lay  siege  to  her. 
Launcelot  is  olwiouslv  in  a  verv  difficult 
position.  Political  advancement,  the  one 
great  ambition  of  his  life,  hangs 
tantalisingly  just  ahead;  if  the  Duke 
happens  to  look  upon  Georgiana  with 
favour,  there  is  no  end  to  the  op- 
portunities that  will  open  up;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  deliberate 
barter  of  his  wife's  honour  is  a 
thought  which,  to  do  him  justice,  Launce- 
lot never  seriously  entertains.  Though 
he  knows  the  Duke,  he  trusts  Georgiana. 
But  he  sees  no  harm  in  using  her  as  a 
lure,  warning  her  vaguely  to  be  circum- 
spect in  her  attitude  toward  the  Duke, 
yet  repeatedly  impressing  her  with  the 
necessity  of  winning  the  Duke's  favour 
and  thus  promoting  her  husband's  ad- 
vancement. \^ery  soon,  the  Duke's  new 
conquest  is  the  talk  of  London ;  and  what 
all  London  believes,  her  own  husband  is 
quick    to    believe    also;    and    blameless 


Georgiana,  whose  simple  purity  has 
shamed  the  old  Duke  into  the  first  decent 
friendship  he  has  ever  had  for  a  woman, 
is  besmirched  in  public  opinion  to  an  ex- 
tent that  she  can  never  live  down, — al- 
though luckily  the  ugly  scandal  does  not 
reach  her  ears.  Meanwhile,  a  young 
poet  has  come  into  her  life,  an  ardent 
young  man,  fine  of  figure  and  big  of 
heart,  who  is  not  awed  by  wealth  and 
rank,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  Georg- 
iana that  she  is  unhappy,  that  she  cares 
nothing  for  her  lawful  husband  or  her 
reputed  lover,  and  that  what  she  needs 
most  in  the  world  is  love,  the  sort  of 
love  that  he  can  give  her.  And  in  the 
end,  the  poet  triumphs,  and  Georgiana 
defies  the  world  and  goes  with  him  for 
pn  ideal,  if  unlawful,  honeymoon  in 
Italy.  And  when  Launcelot  and  the 
Duke  overtake  them,  the  surprising 
yiUHig  man  outargues  them  both,  proves 
to  them  that  it  is  they,  not  he,  who  have 
sullied  Georgiana  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  that  their  selfishness  has  made  her 
wretched,  and  that  they  have  forfeited 
all  rights  over  her.  And  this  astounding 
scene  closes  with  mutual  regrets  and  ex- 
pressions of  sincere  esteem.  We  may 
gravely  question  the  lady's  chances  for 
future  happiness:  but  unr^oubtedly  Mr. 
Hewlett  has  chosen  the  right  point  for 
the  ending;  the  couple  have  burned  their 
bridges,  there  is  no  going  back,  no  fur- 
ther vile  inuendocs  born  of  a  filse  posi- 
tion. She  has  openly  defied  public  opin- 
ion, and  robbed  of  her  halo  of  mystery, 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  Incidentally,  the 
story  is  technically  almost  flawless. 

The  Soddy,  by  Sarah  Comstock,  is  an- 
other story  of  human  failure,  breaking 

off  at  the  point  where  a 

man  and  a  woman  start 

-The  Soddy"        ^^,^  ^^  ^gj^^  the  battle  of 

life  all  over  again.  It  is 
a  pioneer  story,  the  name  being  taken 
frorn  the  local  term  applied  to  make- 
shift houses  constructed  of  squares  of 
sod,  piled  up  to  form  solid  twelve-inch 
walls,  that  form  a  successful  rampart 
against  heat  and  cold  alike.  The  work- 
manship of  this  story  is  distinctly  good ; 
it  conveys,  far  better  than  many  another 
more  ambitious  volume,  a  sense  of  the 
impotence  of  human  effort  against  the 
cumulative  forces  of  heat  and  drought 
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and  parching  wind.  The  special  little 
community  of  settlers  who  form  the 
background  of  this  story  have  fought  a 
losing  battle  against  faihires  of  crops  for 
so  many  years  that  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  migrating  in  a  body  to  other,  more 
promising  lands.  But  there  is  one  young 
girl,  who,  like  her  father  before  her, 
believes  in  the  ultimate  success  of  perse- 
verance. Her  parents  are  dead,  and  she 
is  left  with  the  care  of  a  younger  brother 
and  sister,  yet  still  fights  on  single- 
handed, — ^until  a  new  settler,  a  young 
man  from  the  East,  with  scant  capital, 
but  with  a  courage  that  matches  her  own, 
woos  and  wins  her,  and  starts  in  to 
plough  and  plant,  with  all  the  energy  of 
ignorance.  From  this  point  on,  the  story 
is  a  record  of  heart-breaking  failures,  of 
devastation  by  fire  and  drought  and 
winds  that  in  a  single  night  rip  up  en- 
tire fields  of  young  grain  by  the  roots; 
of  plans  for  irrigation  that  are  thwarted 
by  unscrupulous  land  agents,  who  wish 
to  bring  about  a  wholesale  emigration. 
And  at  last  the  young  Easterner's  cour- 
age fails,  and  he  accepts  the  offer  of  a 
position  in  his  former  home.  But  the 
wife  is  made  of  sterner  stuff;  she  re- 
fuses to  return  with  him,  and  in  sickness 
and  loneliness  carries  on  the  fight  single- 
handed.  In  her  eyes,  he  has  lost  his  man- 
hood, has  played  the  coward,  and  she 
feels  that  it  is  only  by  staying  and  hold- 
ing on  to  the  farm  that  she  may  event- 
ually help  him  to  be  true  to  his  better 
self, — if  he  ever  hopes  to  win  her  again, 
he  must  come  back  and  renew  the  fight. 
And  in  this  her  instinct  proves  true; 
for,  although  she  is  unable  to  adhere  to 
her  resolve  not  to  send  for  him, — because 
when  her  child  is  born,  the  doctor  knows 
that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  save 
the  mother's  life,  and  a  telegram  is  sent 
speeding  eastward, — yet,  as  it  happens, 
the  miracle  does  occur,  because  the  hus- 
band has  for  several  days  been  journey- 
ing west,  and  the  telegram  was  not 
needed.  And  the  reason  why  this  end- 
ing, with  new  responsibilities  and  a  fight 
to  be  begun  all  over  again,  is  a  satisfac- 
tory and  convincing  ending,  is  precisely 
because  the  wife  has  won  her  battle,  the 
husband  has  learned  his  lesson,  and 
henceforth  there  will  be  no  more 
wavering,  no  second    desertion    of   his 

post 


"Kirstie" 


Kirstie,  by  M.  F.,  who  is  known  also 
as  author  of  The  Journal  of  a  Recluse, 

is  one  of  those  books 
that  are  saved  from 
mediocrity  only  by  an 
occasional  shrewd  ob- 
servance, a  subtle  touch  here  and  there 
of  real  insight  into  character.  More 
specifically,  it  is  the  story  of  a  trained 
nurse  who  has  the  misfortune  of  being 
in  love  with  the  physician  whose  wife  she 
is  engaged  to  nurse.  Some  years  before 
the  opening  of  the  story  Kirstie  knew 
and  loved  this  same  physician,  but  she 
was  then  an  awkward,  inexperienced 
girl  and  the  doctor  passed  out  of  her 
life  with  an  open  show  of  indifference 
that  hurt  her  cruelly.  Th^  second  meet- 
ing, years  afterwards,  finds  the  doctor  an 
embittered  man,  hopelessly  at  odds  with 
an  exacting  wife  who  is  an  ardent  Cath- 
olic and  who  believes  that  it  is  sinful  for 
her  to  show  any  affection  to  her  husband 
until  she  succeeds  in  converting  him  to 
her  belief.  The  rest  of  the  story,  de- 
picting Kirstie's  prolonged  struggle 
against  the  doctor,  who,  now  that  it  is 
too  late,  realises  she  is  the  one  woman 
he  has  ever  loved,  and  her  brave  but  un- 
successful effort  to  keep  the  truth  from 
the  doctor's  wife,  while  not  badly  done, 
lacks  distinction ;  it  sounds  like  an  echo 
of  a  score  of  stories  turning  upon  ^  simi- 
lar situation.  And  the  weakest  part  of 
all  is  the  ending.  Just  why  the  doctor's 
wife,  frail  and  sickly,  should  take  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  Kirstie,  model  of  health 
and  vitality,  should  suddenly  sicken  and 
die,  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  author,  having  got  the  charac- 
ters into  a  troublesome  tangle,  invoked 
the  aid  of  death  as  the  quickest  solution 
and  the  one  requiring  the  least  mental 
effort. 

Cease  Firing,  by  Mary  Johnston,  is  a 
volume  of  commendable  amplitude,  and 

while  the  comparison 
"Cease  that  has  been  made  of  it 

Firing'*  to  such  recognised  mas- 

terpieces as  Peace  and 
War  and  La  Debacle  are  an  unfair  ex- 
aggeration, there  is  no  question  that  it 
does  attain  a  certain  epic  sweep  of  ac- 
tion, a  haunting  sense  of  the  havoc  of 
war.  Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  overcome  structural  diffi- 
culties and  enabled  us  to  overlook  the 
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entire  field  of  struggle  during  the  great 
war  of  emancipation,  is  deserving  of  sin- 
cere praise.  It  was  due  to  mere  accident 
that  Edward  Gary  was  struck  senseless 
by  a  gun  carriage  at  the  time  that  his 
regiment  was  hastening  to  the  aid  of 
Vicksburg.  Unable  for  the  time  being 
to  rejoin  his  company,  he  is  cared  for  by 
an  aged  negro,  and  under  the  latter's  guid- 
ance finds  refuge  in  an  old  plantation  in 
Louisiana, — the  home  of  the  Louisiana 
Gaillards.  The  men  of  the  family  have 
of  course  all  gone  to  the  war  and  the 
work  of  the  slaves  is  being  overseen  by 
Desiree  Gaillard,  beautiful,  dauntless, 
and  all  that  the  traditional  heroine  of 
romance  is  expected  to  be.  Gary's  court- 
ship of  Desiree,  however,  is  merely  a 
side  issue  in  a  volume  filled  with  the 
scream  of  shells,  the  onrush  of  mighty 
charges,  the  grim  and  grisly  aftermath 
of  war.  It  is  a  picture  drawn  upon  a 
big  scale  and  with  a  touch  that  seldom 
falters.  It  contains  some  of  the  best 
work  that  Miss  Johnston  has  done. 

Clara,  by  A.  Neil  Lyons,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  brief  sketches  which  are  episodes 

rather  than  short  stories. 
They  give  fleeting 
glimpses  of  the  wretched 
and  drifting  street  waifs 
of  London,  the  flower  girls,  the  sidewalk 
artists,  the  crossing  sweepers  and  beg- 
gars; they  range  all  the  way  from  the 
whimsical  comedy  of  a  new  hat,  crushed 
in  the  ardour  of  an  unblushingly  open 
proposal  and  acceptance,  exchangeil  be- 
tween an  ill-assorted  couple  who  have 
been  brought  together  by  the  kindly  of- 
fices of  the  owner  of  the  hat: — to  the 
grim  tragedy  of  a  murder  trial,  in  which 
the  poor,  half  demented  creature  who  is 
tried  and  found  guilty,  is  the  only  per- 
son present  who  is  unaware  of  what  is 
going  on.  As  already  said,  these  are  not 
short  stories  in  the  correct  meaning  of 
the  term;  for  the  most  part  they  simply 
set  forth  a  situation,  without  even  at- 
tempting to  show  that  the  result  is  due  to 
the  actions  of  the  characters  concerned. 
A  word  of  commendation  is  due  to  a 
volume  of  detective  stories  by  Francis 

Lynde  entitled  Scientific 
"Scientific  Sprague. '  There  really  is 

Sprague"  not  much  room  in  which 

to  do  anything  absolutely 
new  in  the  form  or  the  substance  of  de- 


Clara" 


tective  stories.  The  old  formula  which, 
from  the  days  of  Gaboriau  has  been  em- 
ployed countless  times,  namely,  the  in- 
tervention of  an  amateur  detective  who, 
by  siiperior  mentality,  easily  solves  a 
problem  that  has  bafl[led  the  best  skill  of 
professionals,  really  leaves  no  chance  for 
further  variations,  excepting  in  the  mat- 
ter of  personality  and  minor  details  of 
method.  All  this  holds  true  of  these  sto- 
ries by  Mr.  Francis  Lynde.  They  are 
undeniafcly  cleverly  done.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  opening  story :  a  certain 
branch  railroad  is  thrown  into  a  panic  by 
the  fiendish  ingenuity  of  some  mysterious 
person  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  **Wire 
Devil,'*  and  who  amuses  himself,  for 
reasons  unknown,  by  sending  into  the 
despatcher's  office  blood-curdling  reports 
of  collisions,  misplaced  switches,  appall- 
ing loss  of  life, — all  of  which,  upon  in- 
vestigation, proves  to  be  pure  fiction. 
Well,  after  the  professional  detectives 
have  exhausted  their  efforts  in  vain,  a 
certain  Sprague,  government  expert, 
chemist,  and  various  other  things  besides, 
happens  along,  and  clears  up  the  mys- 
tery in  twenty-four  hours,  finding  the 
guilty  party  in  the  despatcher's  own  of- 
fice. It  is  all  quite  plausible,  the  details 
dovetail  in  beautifully,  and  there  is  an 
element  of  genuine  surprise.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle puzzling  at  first  sight  to  find  where 
the  trouble  lies,  and  why  these  stories 
awake  no  real  enthusiasm.  The  trouble, 
it  would  seem,  lies  in  the  supposed 
method  practised  by  Sprague.  The  only 
explanation  that  he  gives  of  his  astonish- 
ing powers  is  that  he  has  learned  to  ob- 
serve men.  *'I  noticed,"  he  says  in  sub- 
stance, **that  when  the  despatch  an- 
nouncing the  wreck  was  received,  only 
one  man  present  failed  to  show  excite- 
ment, only  one  man  who  did  not  clinch 
his  hands."  As  a  bit  of  observation,  this 
is  all  well  enough,  but  it  is  unfair  to  the 
reader,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
makes  the  solution  depend  upon  minute 
gestures  which  the  reader  himself  is  not 
in  a  j)osition  to  see,  and  therefore  can- 
not foresee  how  the  story  will  come 
out.  Antl  this  is  wrong  because  a 
good  working  rule  for  the  ending  of 
a  detective  story  is,  that  it  shall  be  such 
that  the  reader  might  have  guessed 
it  had  he  only  happened  to  be  a  little 
cleverer. 


NINE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


I 

Arnold    Bennett's   "Your    United 

States"* 

In  several  respects  the  United  States 
did  not  confirm  the  rumours  that  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett  had  heard  about  it.  For 
one  thing  he  had  thought  to  be  asked  his 
opinion  of  this  country  every  fifteen  min- 
utes from  the  moment  of  landing.  The 
question  was  not  once  put  to  him  even 
in  jest  till  after,  he  had  been  here  ten 
days.  He  expected  to  be  asked  how 
much  money  he  earned  and  that  many 
people  whom  he  barely  knew  would  men- 
tion the  amount  of  their  incomes. 
Neither  of  these  things  happened.  He 
thought  to  find  clubs  and  hotels  full  of 
heavy  drinkers.  On  the  contrary  he 
found  an  astonishing  sobriety.  He 
looked  for  harsh  words  and  insolence 
from  paid  servants,  attendants  and  offi- 
cials. Nobody  was  rude  to  him  except 
a  barber,  who  on  being  requested  to  de- 
sist from  bumping  Mr.  Bennett's  head 
asked  why  he  should  not  go  on  bumping 
it — and  be  it  remembered  we  have  only 
Mr.  Bennett's  version  of  that  affair  and 
not  the  barber's.  He  expected  to  see 
many  signs  of  the  national  vanity  and 
sensitiveness  to  criticism.  He  heard  no 
boasting  and  observed  no  impatience  un- 
der criticism.  These  things,  however, 
did  not  surprise  him  so  much  as  the  dis- 
covery that  the  far-famed  ^'American 
rush"  was  mythical.  He  found  no  trace 
of  it  either  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 
Lower  Broadway  did  not  exhibit  the  ex- 
pected degree  of  bustle.  The  Stock  Ex- 
change A^as  rather  tame.  ^'Earnest  stu- 
dents of  hustle  should,"  he  says,  "visit 
Paris  or  Milan."  The  sky-scraper 
seemed  to  him  architecturally  a  failure, 
though  the  effect  of  "massed  sky-scrap- 
ers" at  dusk  was  very  beautiful.  He 
runs  on  in  this  manner  through  many  a 
page,  indeed  through  most  of  his  pages, 
apologising  now  and  then  for  the  super- 
ficiality of  his  views. 

Benignity  and  an  easy,  pleasant,  prat- 
tling style  are  the  characteristics  of  his 

♦Your  United   States.     By  Arnold  Bennett. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1912.  Pp.  192. 


narrative — benignity  sometimes  carried 
to  such  a  point  that  it  resembles  a  set 
purpose.  He  must,  for  example,  have 
been  annoyed  by  the  American  child. 
All  sensible  persons  are  annoyed  by  the 
American  child  except  its  father  or 
mother.  But  observe  Mr.  Bennett's  sus- 
picious mildness : 

After  this  I  seemed  somehow  to  be  prepared' 
for  the  American  infant  who,  when  her  par- 
ents discomfited  her  just  curiosity  by  the  same 
mean  adult  dodge  of  spelling  words,  walked 
angrily  out  of  the  room  with  the  protest: 
^'There's  too  blank  much  education  in  this 
house  for  me !"  Nevertheless,  she  proudly  and 
bravely  set  herself  to  learn  to  spell;  where- 
upon her  parents  descended  to  even  worse 
depths  of  baseness,  and  in  her  presence  would 
actually  whisper  in  each  other's  ear.  She 
merely  inquired  with  grimness:  "What's  the 
good  of  being  educated,  anyway.  First  you 
spell  words,  and  when  I  can  spell  them  you 
go  and  whisper."  And  received  no  adequate 
answer,  naturally. 

This  captivating  creature,  whose  society  I 
enjoyed  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  my 
stay  in  America,  was  a  mirror  in  which  I  saw 
the  whole  American  race  of  children — their  in- 
dependence, their  self-confidence,  their  ador- 
able charm,  their  neat  sauciness.  .    .   . 

I  was  observing  all  this  when  a  number  of 
young  men  and  maids  came  out  of  a  high- 
school  and  unconsciously  assumed  possession 
of  the  street.  It  was  a  great  and  impressive 
sight ;  it  was  a  delightful  sight.  They  were  so 
sure  of  themselves,  the  maids  particularly;  so 
interested  in  themselves,  so  happy,  so  eager, 
so  convinced  (without  any  conceit)  that  their 
importance  transcended  all  other  importances, 
so  gently  pitiful  toward  men  and  women  of 
forty-five,  and  so  positive  that  the  main  func- 
tion of  elders  was  to  pay  school-fees,  that  I 
was  thrilled  thereby.  .   .   . 

I  have  sat  at  dinner  in  such  houses,  and  the 
talk  was  of  nothing  but  children ;  and  anybody 
who  possessed  any  children,  or  any  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  children,  was  sure  of 
a  respectable  hearing  and  warm  interest.  If  one 
said,  "By  the  way,  I  think  I  may  have  a  photo- 
graph of  the  kid  in  my  pocket,"  every  eye 
would  reply  immediately:  "Out  with  it,  man — 
or  woman! — and  don't  pretend  you  don't  al- 
ways carry  the  photograph  with  you  on  pur- 
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pose  to  show  it  off!"  In  such  a  house  it  is 
proved  that  children  are  unmatched  as  an  ex- 
haustless  to^ic  of  conversation.  And  their 
conversation's  rendered  more  thrilling  by  the 
sense  of  partially  tamed  children — children 
fully  aware  of  their  supremacy — ^prowling  too 
and  fro  unseen  in  muddy  boots  and  torn  pina- 
fores, and  speculating  in  their  realistic  way  on 
the  mysteriousness  of  adults. 

It  is  a  book  of  first  impressions  politely 
curtailed  out  of  decent  regard  for  the 
people  who  entertained  him — an  exceed- 
ingly decorous  book  by  a  man  whose  real 
talent  and  individuality  quite  obviously 
are  to  be  sought  elsewhere.    There  is  no 
resemblance  whatever  between  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Bennett  the  novelist  and  Mr.  A.  Ben- 
nett the  comfortable  bourgeois  English 
visitor,  grateful  for  the  attentions  that 
he  has  received.     Your  ^United  States  is 
not  at  all  in  the  line  of  those  rank  and 
absurd  but  picturesque  flowers  of  inter- 
national impressionism  which  the  Book- 
man has  from  time  to  time  reviewed — 
for  example,  that  mad  book  of  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  on  the  Promise  of  America  or 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley's  genuine  but  awe- 
struck   Anglo-American    Memories    or 
Mr.  Price  Collier's  chapters,  palpitating 
with   success-worship,  on   England  and 
the  English.  He  is  not  in  the  same  class 
with  those  interesting  persons  who  pit 
their  whims  against  a  hemisphere  and 
come    out    smiling   and    cocksure.     Mr. 
A.  Bennett  is  far  too  conventional  or 
rational  to  be  cocksure  about   the  un- 
knowable, and  that  is  why  his  book  will 
never  take  high  rank  in  this  preposterous 
and  amusing  series.    If  Mr.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett the  novelist  had  let  drive  at  us  with- 
out regard  to  the  duties  of  guest-friend- 
ship, it  would  have  been  another  thing. 
As  it  is,   his  book  would  serve   for  a 
bread-and-butter  letter  to  his  American 
hosts  and  hostesses,  and  of  no.  true  con- 
tribution  to   the   literature   of    interna- 
tional  impressionism,  with  the  possible 
exception   of   Mr.   Smalley's  Memories, 
could  this  be  said.    What  sort  of  people 
he  met  here — the  only  thing  worth  hear- 
ing from  a  novelist — ^he  does  not  disclose. 
We  learn  his  opinion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  rapid  transit.     We  share  his 
amazement  at  a  telephone  exchange  and 
his  raptures  while  in  the  bowels  of  an 
electric  power  plant.    Vastly  significant 


things  no  doubt,  but  they  could  as  well 
be  set  forth  by  a  Bureau  for  the  Insti- 
tution of  International  Comparisons. 

I  am  fairly  sensible  of  the  enormous  imper- 
fection and  rashness  of  this  book.  When  I  re- 
gard the  map  and  see  the  trifling  extent  of  the 
ground  that  I  covered — a  scrap  tucked  away 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  vast  multi- 
coloured territory — I  marvel  at  the  assurance 
I  displayed  in  choosing  my  title.  Indeed,  I 
have  yet  to  see  your  United  States.  Any  Eng- 
lishman .visiting  the  country  for  the  second 
time,  having  begun  with  New  York,  ought  to 
go  round  the  world  and  enter  by  San  Fran- 
cisco, seeing  Seattle  before  Baltimore  and 
Denver  before  Chicago.  His  perspective  might 
thus  be  corrected  in  a  natural  manner,  and  the 
process  would  in  various  ways  be  salutary.  It 
is  a  nice  question  how  many  of  the  opinions 
formed  on  the  first  visit — ^and  especially  the 
most  convinced  and  positive  opinions — would 
survive  the  ordeal  of  the  second. 

Thus  is  the  native  hue  of  his  resolution 
sicklied    o'er    with    the    pale    cast    of 
thought.    The  moment  a  literary  visitor 
develops  these  conscientious  scruples  as 
to  the  truth  of  what  he  says  he  becomes 
unfit  for  the  jovial  game  of  international 
impressionism.    That  is  a  game  of  first 
thoughts,  or  rather  of  first  feelings  with- 
out  any   thoughts   at   all.     Readers   of 
Messrs.   Kipling,   Paul  Bourget,   H.   G. 
Wells,  Pierre  Loti  do  not  expect  from 
them  the  hard  dry  light  of  truth.    They 
look    merely    for   the    vivacities    engen- 
dered in  ardent,  imaginative  literary  per- 
sons by  a  change  of  scene.    If  truth  had 
been    seriously    the    end    sought,    what 
would  have  become  of  these  entertain- 
ing volumes?    Their  writers  would  have 
stayed  here  thirty  years  and'  ended  by 
saying  nothing.    It  is  as  if  a  poet  were  to 
defer  his  casual  verses  to  the  moon  till 
he  had  made  his  mark  as  an  astronomer. 
There  is  nothing  really  "rash"  in  telling 
people  how  you  felt  in  Boston  even  if 
you  were  there  only  a  week,  nor  i$  there 
any  reason  why  you  should  go  out  to 
San  Francisco  and  come  back  to  Boston 
again  to  see  if  you  still  feel  there  just 
as  badly.    That  is  taking  a  morbid  view 
of   the  impressionistic  obligation.     No- 
body reads  these  books  to  find  out  what 
is  in  the  country  but  merely  to  find  out 
what  was  in  the  man  at  the  moment  of 
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writing.  The  first  fine  frenzy  on  seeing 
Hoboken  is  quite  harmless.  It  need 
never  be  revised. 

Mr.  Bennett  says  he  never  slept  an 
hour  on  any  American  sleeping-car, 
"what  with  stops,  starts,  hootings,  tell- 
ings, whizzings  round  sharp  comers," 
etc.,  and  that  he  had  a  mind  to  go  out 
and  say  to  the  engine-driver, 

"Brother,  are  you  aware — ^you  cannot  be — 
that  the  best  European  trains  start  with  the 
imperceptible  stealth  of  a  bad  habit,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  motion  from  im- 
mobility, and  come  to  rest  with  the  softness  of 
doves  settling  on  the  shoulders  of  a  young  girl? 
...  If  the  fault  is  not  the  engine-driver's, 
then  are  the  brakes  to  blame?  Inconceivable! 
All  American  engine-drivers  are  alike.  ..." 

There  are  some  shrewd  comments  in 
an  altogether  too  brief  chapter  on  Ameri- 
can education  and  art.  Among  the  so- 
called  cultured  classes  in  this  country 
he  found  hardly  any  interest  in  Ameri- 
can painting.  He  also  found  no  improve- 
ment on  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
matter  of  intellectual  honesty — 

a  quality  which  has  been  denied  by  Heaven  to 
all  Anglo-Saxon  races.  ...  I  seemed  to  see 
in  America  precisely  the  same  tendency  as  in 
Britain  to  pretend,  for  the  sake  of  instant  com- 
fort, that  things  are  not  what  they  are,  the 
same  timid  but  determined  dislike  of  the  whole 
truth,  the  same  capacity  to  be  shocked  by  no- 
torious and  universal  phenomena,  the  same  de- 
lusion that  a  refusal  to  look  at  these  phenomena 
is  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  these  phe- 
nomena, the  same  placid  sentimentality  which 
vitiates  practically  all  Anglo-Saxon  art.  And 
I  have  stood  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  as 
I  have  stood  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
longed  with  an  intense  nostalgia  for  one  hour 
of  Paris,  where,  amid  a  deplorable  decadence, 
intellectual  honesty  is  widely  discoverable, 
where  absolutely  straight-thinking  and  talking 
is  not  mistaken  for  cynicism. 

He.  was  not  agreeably  impressed  by  the 
Europeanised  American  art  dilettante. 
Indeed  he  said  his  bitterest  experience 
while  in  this  country  was  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  remark 

and  usually  from  the  lips  of  an  elegantly 
Europeanised  American  woman  with  a  sad, 
agreeable  smile :  "There  is  no  art  in  the  United 
States.  ...  I  feel  like  an  exile." 


And  he  observed  that  each  of  these  ex- 
iles believed  himself  or  herself  to  be  the 
only  ray  in  the  darkness  and  deeply  re- 
sented the  pretensions  of  all' the  other 
exiles  to  the  same  luminous  solitude.  He 
found  these  people  very  bad  judges  of 
what  was  original  and  vigorous  in  art, 
being  merely  imitative  with  no  real  opin- 
ion of  their  own.  A  genuine  artist 
struggling  under  their  very  noses  would, 
he  believed,  have  small  chance  with 
them.  In  regard  to  Winslow  Homer,  he 
says : 

I  would  have  liked  to  collect  a  trainful  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  dilettanti,  and 
lead  them  by  the  ears  to  the  unpretentious  mu- 
seum at  Indianapolis,  and  force  them  to  regard 
fixedly  these  striking  creations.  Not  that  I 
should  expect  appreciation  from  them!  (In- 
dianapolis, I  discovered,  was  ever  to  keep  per- 
fectly calm  in  front  of  the  Winslow  Homer 
water-colours.)  But  their  observations  would 
have  been  diverting. 

With  this  tart  remark  he  concludes  the 
few  pages  in  which  he  seems  to  discuss 
matters  about  which  he  seriously  cares — 
pages,  by  the  way,  that  may  indicate  to 
the  discerning  what  sort  of  people  he 
was  thrown  with.  Here  may  be  had  a 
pathetic  glimpse  of  him  running  the  aw- 
ful gauntlet  of  teas,  dinners,  and  polite 
conversation  through  those  perfectly  cor- 
rect interiors  described  by  Henry  James, 
full  of  nice  people  with  well-modulated 
minds,  tepidly  concerned  for  the  proper 
thing  in  books  and  paintings,  asking 
questions  for  which  in  answer  any  ar- 
ticulate noises  will  suffice.  Here  the 
good  soul  utters  his  only  cry  of  pain  and 
even  here  it  is  considerately  stifled. 

He  prefers  New  York's  baseball  to  its 
"culture."  As  to  foot-ball,  as  played 
here,  he  finds  too  much  of  the  American 
passion  for  "getting  results."  On  see- 
ing the  dead  or  wounded  carried  out  he 
questioned  whether  so  serious  an  en- 
gagement could  be  regarded  as  sport. 
The  systematic  provision  of  "dozens  of 
supplementary  heroes"  to  replace  those 
who  fell  in  the  encounter  seemed  to  him 
to  imply  a  somewhat  cold-blooded  and 
excessive  military  organisation. 

Was  it  possible  that  a  team  could  be  per- 
mitted to  replace  a  wounded  man  by  another, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum  f    Was  it  possible  that 
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a  team  need  not  abide  by  its  misfortunes? 
Well,  it  was!  I  did  not  like  this.  .  .  .  An 
enthusiast  for  American  organisation,  I  was 
nevertheless  forced  to  conclude  that  here  or- 
ganisation is  being  carried  too  far,  outraging 
the  sense  of  proportion  and  of  general  fitness. 

Yet  in  the  main  American  sport  is  not 
so  strenuous  or  so  democratic  as  in 
Europe,  where  forty  thousand  persons 
will  often  gather  at  an  ordinary  foot- 
ball match  and  where  over  a  hundred 
thousand  have  assembled  at  a  "Final,'* 
where  too  the  sporting  news  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  daily  papers.  Nor  at  a 
great  baseball  game  in  New  York  did  he 
find  the  popular  excitement  equal  to  that 
in  his  Five  Towns.  There  was  good 
cheering,  but  it  was  not  the  cheering  of 
** frenzied  passion.''  The  anathemas  of 
the  visiting  team,  though  emphatic,  had 
not  the  **religious  sincerity"  which  his 
own  fellow-townsmen  put  into  theirs; 
and  the  umpire  seemed  to  be  in  far  less 
danger  from  a  homicidal  public. 

Referees  in  Europe  have  been  smuggled  off 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  a  cocoon  of  police- 
men, have  even  been  known  to  spend  a  fort- 
night in  bed  after  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
home  team! — More  evidence  that  the  United 
States  is  not  in  the  full  sense  a  sporting 
country ! 

C.  M.  Francis, 

II 

Buss  Perry's  *Tiik  American  Mind"* 

In  beginning  the  discussion  of  his  vast, 
vague  subject  Professor  Bliss  Perry 
wisely  takes  note  of  the  danger  attending 
the  explanation  of  mental  types  by  physi- 
cal geography,  race  traits,  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  conditions,  and  the 
time  spirit.  In  the  fields  of  literature 
and  art  he  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
gather  a  number  of  exceptions.  Thus 
Keats  seems  to  have  altogether  escaped 
the  time-spirit.  The  political  and  social 
influences  of  his  day  did  not  affect  him. 
Poe  might  have  written  some  of  his  sto- 
ries in  the  seventeenth  or  twentieth  quite 
as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 

*The  American  Mind.  By  Bliss  Perry.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  and 
Company.     191 2.    Pp.  249. 


few  "classic"  remnants  of  Greek  art 
really  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
Greek  people. 

One  may  go  even  further.  Does  a  truly 
national  art  exist  anywhere — an  art,  that  is  to 
say,  which  conveys  a  trustworthy  and  adequate 
expression  of  the  national  temper  as  a  whole. 

lie  points  to  the  Occidental  generalisa- 
tions concerning  the  Japanese  character 
based  on  a  view  of  Japanese  art  derived 
from  vases,  prints  and  enamel.  They 
seem  hardly  applicable  to  the  grim  little 
victors  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Art 
and  literature  may  give  no  expression  at 
all  to  the  dominant  emotions  of  a  people 
during  a  given  epoch. 

Now  through  long  periods  of  time,  and  over 
many  vast  stretches  of  territory,  as  our  own 
American  writing  abundantly  witnesses,  the 
whole  formal  side  of  expression  may  be  neg- 
lected. "Literature,"  in  its  narrower  sense,  may 
not  exist.  In  that  restricted  and  higher  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  literature  has  always  been  un- 
common enough,  even  in  Athens  or  Florence. 

The  feeling  may  be  there  and  form  a 
part  of  the  national  character  even  if  no 
artistic  expression  of  it  survives.  -The 
American  Puritan  felt  literature  if  he 
did  not  write  it.  Professor  Perry  denies 
that  a  sense  of  beauty  was  lacking^  in  the 
Puritan. 

Emerson's  Journal  in  the  eighteen-thirties 
glows  with  a  Dionysiac  rapture  over  what  he 
calls  ^'delicious  days";  but  did  the  seven  gen- 
erations of  clergymen  from  whom  Emerson 
descended  have  no  delicious  and  haughty  and 
tender  days  that  passed  unrecorded? 

Professor  Perry  marks  time  in  this 
manner  through  page  after  page  of  this 
amiable  volume,  pausing  now  and  then 
to  admit  quite  frankly  his  own  lack  of 
ideas — 

Such  considerations  belong,  I  am  aware,  to 
the  accepted  commonplaces — perhaps  to  what 
William  James  used  to  call  "the  unprofitable 
delineation  of  the  obvious." 

This  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact 
that  these  words  were  not  written  in  the 
first  instance  for  a  reader,  who,  how- 
ever "gentle"  he  may  be,  sometimes  has 
his  wits  about  him,  but  were  "delivered" 
in  the  form  of  lectures  at  the  Pacific 
Theological    Seminary,    Berkeley,    Cali- 
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fornia.  It  is  seldom  that  the  slow,  ex- 
pository palaver  of  a  lecture  turns  out 
well  in  the  subsequent  reprint. 

This  book  is  no  exception  to  that  gen- 
eral rule,  but  it  has  far  more  reason  for 
existence  than  a  number  of  similar  col- 
lections put  forth  by  college  professors 
or  presidents — Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler's, for  example,  on  The  American  as 
He  Is,  or  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke's  on 
The  Spirit  of  America,  both  of  which, 
by  the  way,  Professor  Perry  seems  to 
admire.  At  least  it  offers  concrete  proof 
of  acquaintance  with  books.  It  cites  a 
large  number  of  other  men's  ideas,  and 
although  it  does  not  do  anything  with 
them  it  leaves  one  with  the  impression 
that  he  has  been  in  good  company.  More- 
over, though  he  is  impelled  by  inner 
necessity  in  any  estimate  of  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  his  fellow  countrymen  to 
strike  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  former, 
he  does  not  confine  himself  to  general 
compliments.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
book  quite  so  unnecessary  as  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  another  author,  which, 
strange  to  say,  he  quotes  with  high  ap- 
provjal : 

"The  typical  American  is  he  who,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  whether  dwelling  in  the  North, 
South,  East,  or  West,  whether  scholar,  pro- 
fessional man,  merchant,  manufacturer,  farmer, 
or  skilled  worker  for  wages,  lives  the  life 
of  a  good  citizen  and  good  neighbour;  who 
believes  loyally  and  with  all  his  heart  in  his 
country's  institutions,  and  in  the  underlying 
principles  on  which  these  institutions  are  built ; 
who  directs  both  his  private  and  his  public  life 
by  sound  principles;  who  cherishes  high  ideals; 
and  who  aims  to  train  his  children  for  a  useful 
life  and  for  their  country's  service." 

Which  if  it  means  anything  means  that 
the  typical  American  is  a  very  fine  fel- 
low indeed,  but  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. Professor  Perry  calls  it  a  "mod- 
est and  sensible  statement"  and  appears 
not  to  be  ironical. 

He  has  ranged  widely  over  the  great 
mass  of  foreign  books  about  us  and  has 
not  made  the  mistake  of  taking  it  too 
seriously.  The  man  who  tries  to  take 
at  its  face  value  the  conflicting  testimony 
of  foreigners  as  to  American  traits,  will, 
he  says,  "be  a  candidate  for  the  lunatic 
asylum." 


Yet  the  testimony  is  too  amusing  to  be  neg- 
lected and  some  of  it  is  far  too  important  to 
be  ignored.  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  after 
long  familiarity  with  these  foreign  opinions  of 
America,  has  gathered  some  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative of  them  into  a  delightful  and  stimu- 
lating volume  entitled  As  Others  See  Us. 
There  one  may  find  examples  of  what  the  for- 
eigner has  seen,  or  imagined  he  has  seen,  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  America,  and  what  he  has 
said  about  it  afterwards.  Mr.  Brooks  is  too 
charitable  to  our  visitors  to  quote  the  most 
fantastic  and  highly  coloured  of  these  observa- 
tions; but  what  remains  is  sufficiently  bizarre. 

His  summary  of  the  characteristic 
American  qualities  and  defects  is  plainly 
based  on  wide  reading  and  observation 
and  has  the  merit  of  concreteness.  He 
cites  many  good  instances.  Beginning 
with  the  American  physique  he  recalls 
the  familiar  comparison  that  the  Ameri- 
can **leans  forward"  and  the  Englishman 
"leans  back."  Then  comes  the  British 
view  of  American  "smartness"  and  vul- 
gar curiosity.  The  latter  quality  Profes- 
sor Perry  traces  back  to  the  natural  in- 
terest of  pioneers  in  any  newcomer. 

That  curiosity  concerning  strangers  which  so 
much  irritated  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Trollopewas 
natural  to  the  children  of  Western  emigrants, 
to  whom  the  difference  between  Sioux-  and 
Pawnee  had  once  meant  life  or  death.  "What's 
your  business,  stranger,  in  these  parts?"  was 
instinctive,  because  it  had  once  been  a  vital 
question.  That  it  degenerated  into  mere  in- 
quisitiveness  is  true  enough;  just  as  the  "acute- 
ness,"  "awareness,"  essential  to  the  existence 
of  one  generation  becomes  only  "cuteness,"  the 
typical  tin-pedlar's  habit  of  mind  in  the  gen- 
eration following. 

As  to  our  provincialism  as  expressed 
in  the  famous  question,  "What  have  we 
got  to  do  with  abroad  ?"  he  remarks  that 
after  all  in  the  most  serious  crises  of 
our  political  history  we  could  not  profit 
from  European  exi)erience,  but  had  to 
muddle  through  as  best  we  might.  But 
there  is  no  use  in  denying  the  vices  born 
of  isolation — the  lack  of  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion, the  over-confidence,  bragga- 
docio, recklessness,  national  vanity,  and 
he  does  not  minimise  them.  The  brag- 
ging which  Dickens  burlesqued  sprang 
from  "sectional  fidelity."' 

The  settlement  of  "Eden"  may  be  precisely 
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what  Dickens  drew  it;  a  miasmatic  mud- 
hole.  Yet  we  who  are  interested  in  the  new 
town  do  not  intend,  as  the  popular  phrase  has 
it,  to  give  ourselves  away." 

Oratorical  buncombe  and  sophistry  have 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  many  occa- 
sions in  our  history. 

Throughout  wide  extended  regions  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  the  South  and 
West,  the  "orator"  grew  to  be,  in  the  popular 
mind,  the  normal  representative  of  intellectual 
ability.  Words,  rather  than  things,  climbed 
into  the  saddle. 

Our  journals  though  gaining  in  public 
spirit  remain  for  the  most  part  **un- 
scrupulous  in  attack,  sophistical,  and  pas- 
sionate." The  magazines  are  pitched  in 
a  hysterical  key  and  even  a  President  of 
the  United  States  calls  people  liars.  As 
to  the  national  recklessness  he  sees  it  in 
all  fields  from  finance  to  philosophy. 

Emerson  will  "plunge"  on  a  new  idea  as 
serenely  as  any  stock-gambler  ever  "plunged" 
in  Wall  Street,  and  a  pretty  school-teacher  will 
tell  you  that  she  has  become  an  advocate  of  the 
"New  Thought"  as  complacently  as  an  old 
financier  will  boa  it  of  having  bought  Calumet 
and  Hecla  when  it  was  selling  at  2.5.  (Perhaps 
the  school  teacher  may  get  as  good  a  bargain. 
I  cannot  say.) 

Another  characteristic  of  us  is  our 
^'radicalism,"  as  shown  in  our  readiness 
to  found  new  religions,  philosophies  and 
socialistic  communities,  but  this  is  no 
more  remarkable  than  our  **conserva- 
tism"  as  shown  in  our  political  develop- 
ment. Professor  Perry  takes  refuge  in 
the  phrase — 

There  is,  in  fact,  conservatism  in  our  blood 
and  radicalism  in  our  brains,  and  now  one  and 
now  the  other  rules. 

Then  there  is  our  individualism,  and  "fi- 
nallv,  and  surelv  not  the  least  notable  of 
Americ.in  traits,  is  public  spirit." 

This  discussion  as  well  as  the  other 
chapters  of  tWb  book  owes  its  interest  to 
the  writer's  ready  command  of  illustra- 
tion and  anecdote.  He  can  always  find 
a  good  "case  in  point.'* 

Thus  as  to  the  romantic  imagination — 

I  have  never  known  a  more  truly  romantic 
figure  than  a  certain  tin-pedlar  in  Connecticut, 
who,  in  response  to  the  question,  "Do  you  do 


a  good  business?"  made  this  perfectly  Steven- 
sonian  reply:  "Well,  I  make  a  living  selling 
crockery  and  tinware,  but  my  business  is  the 
propagation  of  truth." 

C.  F.  Jones. 
Ill 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Inn  of  Tran- 
quillity''* 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy  was  labouring  under  any  ab- 
normal nervous  excitement  when  he 
wrote  these  soft-toned  little  papers.  No 
one  would  guess  from  them  that  he  be- 
longed to  that  rare  class  of  men  of 
whom  Dr.  Holmes  has  said  that  their 
heads  steamed  while  they  worked.  Yet 
in  one  of  these  very  papers  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy tells  us  that  unless  his  spirit  is 
extravagantly  stirred  and  his  emotions 
are  unduly  excited  he  never  feels  in- 
clined to  write,  that  when  he  does  write 
he  is  alwavs  a  little  abnormal  and  that 
his  comfortable  and  normal  self  never 
has  brought  forth  and  never  will  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  publication.  The 
candour  of  this  acknowledgment  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy manifestly  takes  a  low  view  of 
his  own  achievements,  for  his  pride 
might  naturally  have  sought  a  refuge  in 
the  stout  assertion  that  he  dashed  things 
oflF.  Ever  since  Pope's  sneer  at  his  ene- 
mies for  their  slow  and  painful  literary 
execution,  writers  have  liked  to  assure 
each  other  that  their  own  withers  are 
unwrung — especially  when  they  are  pri- 
vately aware  that  they  have  not  yet  set 
the  Thames  afire.  As  to  the  public,  it 
would  never  do  to  let  them  hear  the  dis- 
mal groans  of  many  a  literary  w^ork- 
shop. 

There  is  candour   also   in   what   Mr. 

Galsworthy  says  of  the  class  to  which 

he  belongs — 

the  producers,  season  by  season,  of  so  many 

"remarkable"    works    of    fiction — for    though, 

when  we  take  up  the  "remarkable"  works  of 

our  fellows,  we  "really  cannot  read  them  !'*  the 
press  and  the  advertisements  of  our  publishers 

tell  us  that  they  are  "remarkable." 

He  says  that  he  and  the  others  go  round 
in  a  vicious  circle  valuing  only  "praise" 
and  **bread"  and  caring  little  about  the 

♦The  Inn  of  Tranquillity.     By  John    Gals- 
worthy.   New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 
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quality  of  either.  The  first  book  often 
has  something  in  it,  and  a  generous  press 
declares  that  it  shows  promise.  Then 
the  rush  begins  and  one  book  follows 
another,  "warmed  up  variations,  like 
those  dressed  remains  of  last  night's 
dinner  which  are  served  for  lunch."  And 
in  this  immoral  manner  they  run  on. 

Here  and  there  among  us  is  a  genius,  here 
and  there  a  man  of  exceptional  stability  who 
trains  himself  in  spite  of  all  the  forces  working 
for  his  destruction.  But  those  who  do  not  pub- 
h'sh  until  they  can  express,  and  do  not  express 
until  they  have  something  worth  expressing, 
are  so  rare  that  they  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  three  or  perhaps  four  hands ;  merci- 
fully, we  all — or  nearly  all — believe  ourselves 
of  that  company. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  public 
is  a  "mechanical  and  helpless  consumer" 
at  the  mercy  of  him  and  his  kind  and 
that  it  is  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  devour- 
ing what  is  set  before  it.  And  the  press 
is  equally  guiltless  for  the  same  reason, 
being  also  mechanical  and  helpless,  and 
the  critics  are  as  bqd  as  the  authors 
themselves,  having  "been  to  no  school, 
passed  no  test  of  fitness,  received  no 
certificate." 

Nor  is  the  Publisher  to  blame ;  for  the  Pub- 
lisher will  publish  what  is  set  before  him.  It 
is  true  that  if  he  published  no  books  on  com- 
mission he  would  deserve  the  praise  of  the 
State,  but  it  is  quite  unreasonable  for  us  to 
expect  him  to  deserve  the  praise  of  the  State, 
since  it  is  we  who  supply  him  with  these  books 
and  incite  him  to  publish  thcni.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  lay  the  blame  on  the  Publisher. 

We  must  lay  the  blame  where  it  clearly 
should  be  laid,  on  ourselves.  Wc  ourselves 
create  the  demand  for  bad  and  false  fiction. 
Very  many  of  us  have  private  means;  for  such 
there  is  no  excuse.  Very  many  of  us  have 
none;  for  such,  once  started  on  this  journey 
of  fiction,  there  is  much,  often  tragic,  excuse — 
the  less  reason  then  for  not  having  trained 
ourselves  before  setting  out  on  our  way.  There 
is  no  getting  out  of  it ;  the  fault  is  ours.  If 
we  will  not  put  ourselves  when  we  are  young ; 
if  we  must  rush  into  print  before  we  can  spell ; 
if  we  will  not  repress  our  natural  desires  and 
walk  before  we  run;  if  we  will  not  learn  at 
least  what  not  to  do — we  shall  go  on  wandering 
through  the  forest,  singing  our  foolish  songs. 

And  sinc^  we  cannot  train  ourselves  except 


by  writing,  let  us  write,  and  burn  what  we 
write,  then  shall  we  soon  stop  writing,  or  pro- 
duce what  we  need  not  burn  I 

For  as  things  are  now,  without  compass, 
without  map,  we  set  out  into  the  twilight  for- 
est of  fiction ;  without  path,  without  track — and 
we  never  emerge. 

Yes,  with  the  French  writer,  we  must  say: 
"Et  nous  jongleurs  inutiles,  frivoles  joueurs  de 
luthr  ... 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  confession  that 
we  might  have  expected  from  a  novelist 
of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  merits.  It  is  more 
like  what  we  might  have  expected  from 
a  certain  American  "best  seller" — and 
did  not  get;  for  when  he  disclosed  his 
mind  in  a  magazine  some  years  ago  he 
seemed  on  the  other  hand  rather  proud 
and  happy.  But  of  course  we  have  al- 
ways known  that  the  thing  goes  by  con- 
traries— the  good  artists  tormenting 
themselves  because  they  are  not  better, 
and  the  bad  ones  happy  as  larks — and 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  gloom  over  his  own 
work  is  altogether  natural.  It  simply 
means  that  it  falls  short  of  his  aspira- 
tions. But  he  has  no  right  to  assume 
that  any  such  qualms  are  felt  by  popu- 
lar writers  generally.  His  view  of  them 
as  consciously  guilty  persons  sinking 
lower  as  their  sales  expand  is  fantastic. 
Popular  novelists  seldom  feel  remorse. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  innocently 
cheerful.  And  by  what  criterion  shall 
they  pursue  this  writing  and  burning 
process  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  counsels? 
Suppose  Mr.  Hall  Caine  had  said  to  him- 
self some  fifteen  years  ago,  Henceforth 
— I  will  burn  all  that  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  I  feel  to  be  false  and  bad  in  my 
novels.  Does  any  one  suppose  he  would 
have  burnt  anything?  And  if,  as  Mr. 
Galsworthy  says,  nearly  all  the  popular 
novelists  believe  they  are  also  the  best 
novelists,  it  seems  rather  foolish  to  ask 
them  to  climb  to  the  heights  on  which 
they  believe  they  are  standing  already. 
Indeed  the  more  one  pofiders  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted  the  more  one's  head 
spins.  It  seems  to  boil  down  into  blam- 
ing popular  novelists  for  writing  only 
popular  novels,  which  is  like  rebuking 
hens  for  laying  only  eggs.  It  reveals 
Mr.  Galsworthy  as  a  most  candid  and 
honourable  but  utterly  unreasonable  per- 
son, as  writers  of  his  gifts  generally  are 
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when  they  set  out  to  blame  those  who 
have  none. 

But  there  is  no  pretence  of  having 
thought  things  out  in  these  brief  papers 
which  will  be  valued  chiefly  for  their 
sincerity  and  their  fidelity  to  the  author's 
mood.  One  of  his  most  frequent  moods 
is  that  of  sympathy  with  the  under  dog. 
His  mind  is  fairly  haunted  with  hopeless 
cases  and  apparently  goes  on  looking  for 
more.  He  blames  himself  for  them, 
wherever  it  is  possible  as  a  member  of 
society.  There  is  no  unity  in  subject  or 
design  in  this  collection  of  sketches,  epi- 
sodes, impressions,  memories  and  bits  of 
literary  criticism — but  a  certain  degree 
of  unity  is  imparted  by  the  cadence  of 
his  somewhat  plaintive  style.  He  dis- 
poses easily  of  that  foolish  sneer  about 
"taking  one's  self  too  seriously,"  and  is 
indeed  the  last  person  to  whom  the 
phrase  would  apply.  But  he  plainly  is 
not  made  for  any  sort  of  irresponsible 
laughter  at  men  and  things  and  an  occa- 
sional burst  of  it  in  this  volume  would 
not  come  amiss. 

In  his  misnamed  "Platitudes  on  the 
Drama"  he  effectively  answers  a  good 
many  critics  of  the  contemporary  stage 
and  makes  a  strong  defence  of  his  own 
ideals.  The  course  which  he  commends 
to  the  serious  pla)rwright  is: 

To  set  before  the  public  no  cut-and-dried 
codes,  but  the  phenomena  of  life  and  char- 
acter, selected  and  combined,  but  not  distorted, 
by  the  dramatist's  outlook,  set  down  without 
fear,  favour,  or  prejudice,  leaving  the  public  to 
draw  such  poor  moral  as  nature  may  afford. 
...  It  was  once  said  of  Shakespeare  that  he 
had  never  done  any  good  to  any  one  and  never 
would.  This,  unfortunately,  could  not,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  "good"  was  then 
meant,  be  said  of  most  modern  dramatists.  In 
truth,  the  good  that  Shakespeare  did  to  hu- 
manity was  of  a  remote,  and  shall  we  say, 
eternal  nature :  something  of  the  good  that  men 
get  from  having  the  sky  and  the  sea  to  look 
at.  And  this  partly  because  he  was,  in  his 
greater  plays,  free  from  the  habit  of  drawing  a 
distorted  moral.  Now,  the  playwright  who 
supplies  to  the  public  the  facts  of  life  distorted 
by  the  moral  which  it  expects,  does  so  that 
he  may  do  the  public  what  he  considers  an 
immediate  good,  by  fortifying  its  prejudices; 
and  the  dramatist  who  supplies  to  the  public 
facts  distorted  by  his  own  advanced  morality, 


does  so  because  he  considers  that  he  will  at 
once  benefit  the  public  by  substituting  for  its 
worn-out  ethics  his  own.  In  both  cases  the 
advantage  the  dramatist  hopes  to  confer  on  the 
public  is  immediate  and  practical. 

Though  the  same  thing  has  often  been 
said  in  a  different  way  these  many  years 
and  may  be  found  in  the  germ  in  Aris- 
totle, it  is  not  the  sort  of  platitudes  with 
which  we  can  afford  to  dispense.  If 
play-reviewers  had  taken  it  to  heart  it 
might  not  have  changed  their  verdicts, 
but  it  would  at  least  have  made  their  oc-. 
cupation  seem  more  rational  these  past 
twenty  years.  Dramatic  criticism  for  the 
most  part  consists  in  the  public  assertion 
of  a  wrong  reason  for  a  private  taste. 
Another  remark  of  his  calls  to  mind  a 
long  and  dreary  line  of  play-reviewers — 

It  [the  word  "pessimist"]  has  been  applied, 
among  others,  to  Euripides,  to  Shakespeare,  to 
Ibsen ;  it  will  be  applied  to  many  in  the  future. 
Nothing-,  however,  is  more  dubious  than  the 
way  in  which  these  two  words  "pessimist"  and 
"optimist"  are  used;  for  the  optimist  appears 
to  be  he  who  cannot  bear  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  is  forced  by  his  nature  to  picture  it  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  the  pessimist  one  who  cannot 
only  bear  the  world  as  it  is,  but  loves  it  well 
enough  to  draw  it  faithfully.  ...  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  social  fabric  there  arc  only 
two  impartial  persons,  the  scientist  and  the 
artist,  and  under  the  latter  heading  such  dra- 
matist as  desire  to  write  not  only  for  to-day 
but  for  to-morrow,  must  strive  to  come. 

E.  B.  French. 

IV 

H.  Noel  Williams's  "The  Love  Af- 
fairs OF  THE  CONOfe"* 

Of  late  many  gossipy  exploitations  of 
cherches  la  femme  have  enlivened  biog- 
raphy —  especially  French  biography, 
(The  materials,  one  supposes,  have  been 
more  accessible  than  in  smugger  Eng- 
land!) They  make  animated  reading. 
But  the  chief  service  of  such  spicy  books 
is  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of  a  dead  past. 
Even  the  great  exploits  of  warriors, 
sages,  kings,  and  diplomats  fall  upon 
somewhat  dulled  and  listless  ears.  If 
history  retains  a  man's  name  at  all,  one 

♦The  Tx>ve  Affairs  of  the  Cond^s.  By  H. 
Noel  Williams.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ncr's  Sons. 
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expects  it  will  be  by  reason  of  such 
deeds.  But  his  smaller  exploits  humanise 
him  for  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  picture  of  a  long-dead  man  or  woman 
stands  out  more  boldly  in  relief  from 
the  presence  of  the  other  sex  in  the  back- 
ground. Such  a  background  is  to  the 
chatty  historian  what  crimson  velvet 
drapery  was  to  the  eighteenth  century 
portrait  painter.  The  difference  is  that 
while  the  earlier  drapery  defied  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  man,  the  later  back- 
ground is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
both.  It  defies  at  the  most  but  the  law 
of  decorum — which,  in  any  internal 
sense,  one  discovers  more  and  more  by 
the  light  of  these  same  biographies  to  be 
the  most  modern  of  terms. 

Not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  such 
books  afford  is  that  of  seeing  how  neatly 
each  writer  will  leap  his  thin  ice  or  how 
closely  he  will  head  into  the  prevailing 
wind.  In  dangerous  places  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  a  footing  as  deft  and  confident 
as  Mr.  Gribble,  but  he  is  scarcely  as  ven- 
turesome. He  does  not  seek  to  outdo 
Blondin.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  as 
fertile  in  illuminating  suggestions.  His 
manner  is  rather  to  explore  whatever  by- 
paths open  to  his  view  than  to  flash  a 
glancing  head-light  upon  them  as  he 
passes  on  the  main  quest. 

No  prince  of  the  blood,  says  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, could  have  made  a  more  modest 
debut  at  the  court  than  the  first  of  the 
Condes.  Diminutive  and  soberly  dressed, 
he  was  laughed  at  by  the  gorgeous  but- 
terflies of  both  sexes  who  adorned  the 
salons  of  Henry  II.  His  wife  brought 
him  little  wealth  and  influence,  but 
amidst  the  brave  band  of  Huguenot 
ladies  who  inspired  their  disheartened 
co-religionists  there  is  no  figure  more 
noble  and  attractive.  Nevertheless,  she 
failed  to  subdue  her  husband's  taste  for 
gallantry,  and  Brantome  writes  that  "he 
loved  other  people's  wives  as  much  as  his 
own." 

At  the  early  death  of  her  eldest  son, 
the  King  (just  in  time  to  remit  the  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  by  him  upon 
Conde)  Catherine  de  Medici  at  once  as- 
sumed a  quasi-absolute  authority.  Cal- 
vinism, intolerant  and  deliberately  pro- 
voking persecution,  was  becoming  as 
much  a  political  as  a  religious  organisa- 


tion; and  she  found  herself  unable  to 
persuade  the  two  religions  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  even  a  pretence  of  harmony. 
She  tried  to  do  so,  however,  by  legalising 
Protestant  worship  outside  the  walls  of 
towns;  and  the  exultant  Huguenots  in 
return  for  blood  shed  by  the  Catholics 
plunged  France  into  the  most  horrible 
civil  war  of  modern  times.  At  the  end 
of  it,  the  intractable  theologians,  exas- 
perated at  Conde's  preferring  patriotism 
to  theology,  accused  him  of  having 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  Catherine's 
court. 

The  queen-mother's  earlier  austerity 
had,  indeed,  given  way  before  political 
exigencies;  and  she  had  long  been  ex- 
ploiting without  scruple  the  pretty  faces 
that  she  had  gathered  together  from  the 
noble  young  girls  of  all  France.  Her 
squadron,  says  Mr.  Williams,  had  often 
demonstrated  its  peculiar  value;  and  she 
found  it  convenient  to  ignore  vices  that 
stood  her  in  such  good  stead.  This  in- 
sidious warfare  she  now  began  to  wage 
against  the  Huguenot  chiefs.  By  this 
means  she  had  already  seduced  Conde's 
elder  brother,  Navarre;  and  her  fair 
agent  had  become  the  gentle  instrument 
of  his  actual  as  well  as  his  theological 
destruction.  By  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
the  queen-mother,  at  first  believing  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Huguenots,  had 
become  convinced  that  they  were  the 
weaker  party  of  the  two  and  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  alienate  the 
Catholics.  She  saw  that  she  could  re- 
establish unity  in  her  kingdom  only  by 
the  ruin  of  Protestantism,  and  her  first 
step  was  naturally  to  discredit  Cond^. 

One  of  her  maids  of  honour,  Isabelle 
de  Limeuil,  had  already  made  a  favour- 
able impression  on  the  inflammable 
prince  and  was  a  universallv  successful 
siren.  Having  already  a  nice  apprecia- 
tion of  the  commercial  value  of  her 
charms,  too,  she  lent  herself  very  readily 
to  Catherine's  plans.  Inspired  by  the 
queen-mother,  slij*  began  to  employ  all 
her  persuasions  to  indnce  Conde  to  break 
with  England,  and  finally  succeeded — 
much  assisted  thereto  by  the  impossible 
and  arroeant  deman'^^  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.  WbereuDon  the  zealots  of  his 
party  accused  him  of  "swimming  betwixt 
two  waters,"  especially  as  his  private  life 
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was  very  far  from  according  with  the 
austere  religion  he  professed.  By  this 
time,  indeed,  many  other  complaisant 
beauties  of  the  court  had  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  meet  the  gallant 
though  diminutive  prince  a  good  deal 
more  than  half  way.  One  of  these  ladies 
even  had  the  zeal  to  attempt  to  wean  the 
prince  from  Isabelle  by  offering  his 
youthful  son  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes 
of  France  at  the  hand  of  her  daughter. 
Geneva,  still  more  scandalised  by  the 
prospect  of  this  family  affair,  was  never- 
theless not  desirous  of  excommunicating 
a  man  with  whom  the  party  could  not 
possibly  dispense,  and  merely  remon- 
strated with  studious  moderation.  Cath- 
erine, taking  advantage  of  each  new 
complication  in  the  amorous  comedy, 
continued  to  be  a  little  blind  to  a  passion 
which  was  literally  binding  her  enemy 
hand  and  foot.  Finally  Isabelle  herself 
precipitated  the  rupture.  She  gave  birth 
to  a  boy,  of  whom  she  at  once  declared 
Conde  to  be  the  father. 

Catherine,  still  a  stickler  for  outward 
decorum,  was  beside  herself  with  indig- 
nation. She  found  it  easy  to  listen  to 
grave  accusations  against  the  faithful 
maid  of  honour  who  had  thus,  as  it  were, 
been  wounded  in  her  majesty's  service, 
and  expelled  her  to  a  convent.  After 
many  sprightly  ramifications  which  one 
regretfully  passes  over,  the  prince  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  her  and  finally  in  get- 
ting her  under  his  roof — his  devoted 
wife  having  in  the  meanwhile  convenient- 
ly died.  But,  indeed,  Catherine  had  de- 
liberately thrown  the  two  together  again, 
with  a  view  to  Isabelle's  being  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  other  maid-of-honour  had 
been  with  his  brother  Navarre.  The 
wiser  of  the  now  thoroughly  scandalised 
Huguenots  counselled  trust  in  time,  since 
affairs  of  this  sort  are  more  frequently 
nourished  than  overcome  by  opposition. 

They  were  right  in  discerning  that 
free  opportunity  leads  to  satiety  and 
satiety  to  lassitude.  For  Isabelle,  soon 
perceiving  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  regularising  their  connec- 
tion, began  to  weary  him  with  re- 
proaches. Soon  the  Protestants  received 
the  penitent  with  open  arms  and  set  to 
work  to  procure  him  a  second  wife. 
Catherine  had  to  put  up  with  the  recon- 


ciliation, but  at  least  frustrated  an  al- 
liance with  the  Guises.  The  new  prin- 
cess of  Conde  proved  almost  as  estimable 
as  the  first  yet,  wisely  determining  to 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  *she  in- 
sisted that  the  prince  demand  back  from 
Isabelle  all  the  presents  he  had  bestowed 
upon  her.  Isabelle  fiew  into  a  violent 
passion,  but  being  obliged  to  do  so,  sent 
word  to  the  princess  that  if  a  certain 
nobleman  had  treated  her  mother  in  the 
same  way  that  lady  would  now  be  alto- 
gether without  trinkets.  Conde,  sharing 
the  thick  skin  of  the  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries, was  probably  not  much 
ashamed  of  himself — though  public  opin- 
ion loudly  declared  that  the  young  lady 
had  honestly  earned  her  presents.  But 
he  died  none  the  less  heroically,  for  all 
that. 

Space  does  not  permit  even  a  brief 
recital  of  the  love  affairs  of  Henri  I, 
his  eldest  son,  or  of  Henri  II,  or  of  the 
Great  Conde  (whose  heart  was  more 
fiercely  disputed  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  than  his  ancestors  had  been)  or 
of  the  fifth  Prince  of  Conde  Henri-Jules, 
or  of  the  last  Conde,  Monsieur  le  Due. 
But  the  court  and  factions  under  Louis 
XV  were  not  so  greatly  different  from 
the  days  of  Catherine,  and  love  kept  on 
playing,  as  it  always  does,  ducks  and 
drakes  with  political  projects. 

Andre  Thery. 

V 

DuFFiELD  Osborne's  "Engraved 

Gems"* 

Irrespective  of  its  authoritative  value, 
this  imposing  and  voluminous  monograph 
by  Mr.  Duffield  Osborne  might  profitably 
be  taken  as  a  model  of  form  by  writers 
of  special  treatises,  because  of  its  happy 
blending  of  hard,  dry  facts  with  a  certain 
lighter  element  of  more  general  human 
interest,  a  deft  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
which  as  a  rule  is  a  trick  more  Gallic  than 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  contributes  so  largely 
to  the  greater  readableness  of  books  of 
science  that  come  to  us  from  France. 
Engraved  Gems  belongs  primarily  to  the 
class  of  works  written  for  collectors,  ac- 

♦Engraved  Gems.  Signets,  Talismans  and 
Ornamental  Intaglios,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  Duffield  Osborne.  New  York :  Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 
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tual  or  potential ;  and  collecting,  whether 
its  object  be  butterflies  or  postage-stamps, 
or  bits  of  exquisitely  carved  stone,  is  in 
last  analysis  at  best  a  hobby  and  at  worst 
a  monomania;  and  whenever  a  man  be- 
gins to  talk  to  you  about  a  hobby  that 
you  do  not  happen  to  share,  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  will  end  by 
boring  you. 

Mr.  Osborne  happens  to  represent  the 
hundredth  case;  and  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  place  he  himself  oc- 
cupies in  his  own  subdivision  of  collec- 
tors of  antique  intaglios.  There  are,  he 
says,  three  well-defined  classes:  the  stu- 
dents of  antiquarian  lore,  who  find  in 
these  carved  gems  of  classic  and  pre- 
classic  times,  precious  clues  to  manners 
and  customs,  details  of  dress  and  armour 
and  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair ;  minia- 
ture reproductions  of  statues  and  temples 
that  have  since  perished,  names  of  artists 
otherwise  forgotten,  and  now  and  then 
confirmation  of  historic  dates  and  hap- 
penings. Secondly,  there  are  those  who 
collect  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  collect- 
ing, and  whose  only  useful  service  is  that 
of  preserving  gems  which  would  other- 
wise be  scattered  and  perhaps  lost,  and 
placing  them  within  reach  of  serious  stu- 
dents. And  lastly  there  are  the  romantic 
collectors, — and  this  is  the  class  to  which 
we  must  assign  Mr.  Osborne,  without  de- 
nying him  the  right  to  be  included  also  in 
the  first  class — the  collectors  whose  chief 
pleasure  in  engraved  gems  lies,  not  in  the 
delicacy  of  their  art  nor  in  their  archaeo- 
logical value,  but  in  the  halo  of  romance 
that  gathers  around  them,  the  possibility 
that  their  one-time  possessors  may  have 
been  men  who  swayed  the  ancient  world 
with  their  prowess  or  their  wisdom,  or 
women  who  swayed  it  with  their  wiles 
and  their  beauty. 

"I  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Osborne,  "what 
a  man's  feelings  would  be  could  he  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  signet  of  Julius 
Caesar, — that  famous  stone  engraved  with 
a  Venus  Victrix,  his  patron  goddess? 
Very  probably  it  is  still  in  existence 
somewhere,  perhaps  unrecognised  in 
some  collection,  for  we  know  nothing  of 
it  beyond  the  device  and  the  certainty 
that  it  was  a  work  of  the  best  art.  Per- 
haps to-morrow  the  plough  may  turn  it 
up* 


That  the  collecting  of  engraved  gems, 
— by  which  Mr.  Osborne  means  intaglios, 
since  the  cameo  was  a  post-classical  de- 
velopment,— was  a  practice  dignified  by 
antiquity,  he  hastens  to  remind  us  in  his 
preface.  Scaurus,  it  seems,  the  step-son 
of  Sulla,  is  the  earliest  collector  of  whom 
we  have  record.  Mithridates,  the  great 
king  of  Pontus,  had  a  collection  which 
his  conqueror,  Pompey,  seized  and  con- 
secrated in  the  Capitol.  Julius  Caesar 
himself  made  no  fewer  tlian  six,  all  of 
which  he  oflfered  to  his  patron  goddess, 
Venus  Victrix.  And  this  same  gentle 
pastime,  which  found  favour  with  the 
great  and  wealthy  of  classic  days,  con- 
tinued to  be  followed  by  princes  of  the 
Church  and  State,  in  mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern times.  Many  a  Humanist  Pope 
were  ardent  collectors;  and  so  was  more 
than  one  head  of  the  House  of  the  Me- 
dici. Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  was  a 
most  discerning  collector.  And  it  is  told 
that  Michael  Angelo  went  into  ecstasies 
over  a  head  of  Minerva,  obtained  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini  from  some  workmen 
digging  in  a  vineyard.  The  list  of  royal 
collectors  includes  rude  Hapsburg  em- 
perors and  suave  Italian  despots ;  no  less 
than  three  kings  of  France,  namely, 
Charles  IX,  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIV; 
Catherine  II  of  Russia  founded  the  fa- 
mous Russian  collection,  and  Frederick 
the  Great  largely  enriched  the  one  begun 
by  the  "Great  Elector."  "Even  poor  bu- 
colic George  IV,"  concludes  Mr.  Os- 
borne with  indulgent  irony,  "felt  called 
upon  to  join  the  ranks  of  an  army  of 
whose  aims  he  knew  little  and  with 
whose  enthusiasm  he  could  have  had  but 
the  most  perfunctory  sympathy." 

The  natural  effect  of  a  pastime  which 
had  become  almost  a  prerogative  of 
princes  was,  first,  to  send  the  prices 
soaring,  to  create  an  inflated  and  well- 
nigh  prohibitive  value  for  gems,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  at  best  was  limited;  and 
secondly,  to  place  a  premium  upon 
fraud;  because  the  wealth,  vanity  and 
archaeological  ignorance  of  most  of  the 
royal  patrons  of  this  branch  of  art  united 
in  offering  one  of  the  best  possible  mar- 
kets to  the  skilled  counterfeiter.  Then 
suddenly  the  bubble  burst  in  a  collapse 
as  spectacular  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
annals    of    collecting.     The    end    came 
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when  the  much  vaunted  collection  of 
Prince  Poniatowski  was  offered  for  sale 
in  London,  in  1839.  "What  had  hap- 
pened," 'says  Mr.  Osborne  parentheti- 
cally, **was  what  always  happens  when 
a  sane  taste  degenerates  into  a  mere  col- 
lecting mania."  The  collection  in  ques- 
tion was  built  up  by  Prince  Poniatowski 
upon  the  basis  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  gems  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Stanislaus,  the  last  king  of  Poland, — 
most  of  them  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
and  some  of  them  numbering  among  the 
finest  known  specimens  of  the  art,  as, 
for  instance,  the  female  head  by  Disko- 
rides,  formerly  held  to  be  intended  for 
lo.  To  these  one  hundred  and  fifty- four 
gems,  the  Prince  added  nearly  three 
thousand  more,  which  were  made,  so  the 
story  runs,  by  his  order,  by  Roman  gem 
cutters,  the  subjects  being  either  their 
own  conceptions,  or  those  of  the  Prince, 
of  pictures  from  classic  history  or  my- 
thology. The  stones  used  were  for  the 
most  part  oriental  sards,  amethysts  and 
crystals  of  fine  quality,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  considerable  size.  "There  is  ab- 
solutely no  suggestion  of  antiquity  in  the 
melodramatic  flamboyancy  of  these  com- 
positions and  the  supposition  that  the 
Prince  himself  was  deceived  is  incon- 
ceivable." Neither  is  there  the  least  evi- 
dence that  he  intended  to  reap  any  profit 
from  the  deception,  since  none  of  these 
gems  was  offered  for  sale  during  his  life- 
time; and  the  only  explanation  that  Mr. 
Osborne  can  offer  is  that  Prince  Ponia- 
towski had  become  an  unbalanced  mono- 
maniac. He  died  in  Florence  in  1833; 
and  when  the  collection  was  offered  for 
sale  six  years  later,  the  effect  of  the 
scandal  was  so  disastrous  upon  the  prices 
that  even  the  famous  lo,  which  a  few 
years  earlier  would  easily  have  fetched 
a  thousand  pounds,  was  marked  down 
to  seventeen.  The  whole  business  of 
gem  collecting  was  discredited ;  and  with 
the  loss  of  influential  patronage,  the 
profits  of  the  counterfeiter  at  once  fell 
off,  and  he  soon  abandoned  a  useless 
trade. 

All  this  leads  Mr.  Osborne  to  give 
much  sensible  advice  to  amateur  collec- 
tors, intended  to  protect  them  from  the 
modern  imitations  which  still  flood  the 
market.    In  the  first  place,  he  points  out 


that  the  genuine  antique  signet  was  with 
few  exceptions  intended  for  a  finger 
ring,  and  hence  was  never  of  large  size. 
Secondly,  the  difficulty  of  cutting  the 
harder  stones  led  to  the  almost  universal 
use  of  the  softer  stones,  chalcedony,  sard, 
onyx,  etc.  The  diamond  and  ruby  never 
occur  in  any  authenticated  stone;  while 
the  sapphire  and  amethyst  are  so  rare 
that  the  wary  collector  looks  askance  at 
all  such  specimens;  and,  although  the 
emerald  or  smaragdus  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers among  the  gems  used  for  signets,  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  in  many 
cases  the  classic  name  smaragdus  does 
not  designate  some  other  of  the  numer- 
ous semi-precious  stones  of  a  green  hue. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  safe  rule  for  the  nov- 
ice to  limit  his  purchases  to  compara- 
tively low-priced  specimens,  say  from 
five  to  six  dollars.  A  little  industry  in 
hunting  among  the  curio  dealers  of 
Europe  will  bring  him  abundant  treas- 
ures, even  at  these  modest  rates;  and  he 
may  assure  himself  that  in  all  proba- 
bility they  are  authentic,  since  the  cost 
of  labor  obliges  the  modern  imitator  to 
place  a  higher  price  on  his  wares.  That 
the  industry  of  counterfeiting  is  still  kept 
up  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  all  sorts  of 
curiously  ingenious  tricks  are  resorted  to, 
to  entrap  the  unwary,  appears  from  sev- 
eral incidents  recorded  by  Mr.  Osborne. 
He  cites,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  lot 
of  ancient  unengraved  scarabs,  found  in 
Cyprus,  that  were  promptly  bought  up 
by  some  dealers,  who  had  them  engraved 
by  clever  workmen,  with  a  skill  amply 
calculated  to  deceive  even  the  experi- 
enced collector,  and  subsequently  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  Europe.  *T  know 
but  one  forger  in  Constantinople,"  he 
writes  further,  "a  Greek  who  is  reputed 
to  make  occasional  trips  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  in  exchange  for  genuine  finds,  he 
distributes  his  own  work  among  peasants 
who  bury  it,  to  be  dug  up  for  the  delec- 
tation of  missionaries  and  tourists." 
Among  the  many  tricks  practised  by  ex- 
perts to  give  the  worn  effect  peculiar  to 
the  true  antique,  he  mentions  the  not  un- 
common practice  of  forcing  the  gems 
down  the  throat  of  a  turkey,  in  order  to 
subject  them  to  the  slow  grinding  action 
of  the  gizzard.     As   for  the  inevitable 
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mistakes  that  the  beginner  is  sure  to 
make,  Mr.  Osborne  advises  him  to  set 
it  down  as  vahiable  experience,  well 
worth  the  price.  Furthermore,  a  few 
modern  specimens  are  worth  having,  for 
the  sake  of  comparative  study.  And  in 
this  connection,  he  mentions  that  any 
collector  wishing  to  possess  one  or  more 
of  the  famous  Poniatowski  frauds  can 
do  so  for  a  very  modest  sum,  since  a 
large  residue  of  that  collection  was 
placed  on  sale  some  years  ago  in  New 
York  City,  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain 
charitable  organisation,  and  those  still 
unsold  may  be  had  at  the  offices  of  the 
society  in  question. 

The  foregoing  review,  however,  barely 
skims  the  surface  of  a  work  that  ob- 
viously represents  the  patient  and  affec- 
tionate industry  of  years.  The  more  seri- 
ous side  of  the  volume  deals  with  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  various  kinds 
of  stone  used  at  successive  periods  by 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Orien- 
tal races;  the  favourite  themes,  the  ar- 
tists, so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  identify 
them;  and  the  minute  details  of  crafts- 
manship by  which  the  different  periods 
may  be  distinguished  with  reasonable 
certainty.  A  number  of  carefully  exe- 
cuted plates,  showing  representative 
specimens  throughout  the  entire  history 
of  intaglio  cutting,  suitably  rounds  out  a 
volume  that  sheds  such  a  halo  of  romance 
over  this  almost  lost  art  that  it  will  in  all 
probability  add  numerous  recruits  to  the 
ranks  of  collectors  of  engraved  gems. 

Forbes  Turner  Colton. 

VI-VIl 

Mr.  Sidney  Heath's  "Pilgrim  Life  in 
THE  Middle  Ages"* 

Mr.   W.  J.   Laurence's   'The   Eliza- 
bethan Playhouse  and  Other 
Studies"! 
Both  of  these  books  seek  to  vivify  a 
dead  and  gone  practice.    But  in  present- 
ing to  you  the  fruits  of  their  research, 
the  former  seeks  to  entertain  as  well  as 
to  instruct;  in  consequence,  what  it  says 

♦Pilgrim  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Sidney  Heath.  Boston  and  New  York :  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  and  Company. 

tThe  Elizabethan  Playhouse  and  Other 
Studies.  By  W.  J.  Laurence.  Philadelphia: 
J.    B.   Lippincott   Company. 


is  really  alive  and  memorable.  The  other 
— showing  a  more  trained  and  construct- 
ive scholarship,  though  not  a  wider  or 
more  digested  reading — is  prepared  for 
enlightenment  alone.  To  read  the  two 
together  is  to  be  impressed  once  again 
with  the  importunate  academic  disposi- 
tion to  obscure  achievement  with  dul- 
ness.  "Dry  and  barren,'*  says  Mr.  Heath, 
"are  the  acres  given  over  to  the  culture 
of  nothing  but  proven  facts.'*  The  stu- 
dent has  only  himself  to  thank  that  this 


should  be  the  general  opinion.  Though 
he  can  have  nought  to  do  with  the  merely 
romantic  and  legendary,  yet — unless  he 
works  for  the  benefit  of  other  antiquaries 
merely — to  make  old  facts  alive  again 
should  be  equally  his  endeavour. 

Pilgrim  Life  is  a  delightful  volume. 
"The  idea  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage," 
says  the  author,  "was  that  the  deity  exer- 
cised a  more  benevolent  influence  in  some 
localities  than  in  others."  The  pilgrim 
enjoyed,  too,  particular  privileges  of  a 
temporal  nature.  Once  the  sacred  cross 
was  sewn  upon  him  he  was  above  all  law 
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save  the  ecclesiastical.  The  result  was 
that  a  pilgrimage  was  particularly  at- 
tractive to  proscribed  criminals  and 
hunted  debtors.  Also,  the  old-time  pil- 
grimage was  touring  and  sight-seeing  at 
its  best,  and  thus  almost  anything  proved 
excuse  enough  for  me.  But  though  an 
outlet  for  the  zvandcrlnst,  the  church  did 
its  best  to  convert  pilgrimage  and  va- 
grancy into  a  regular  and  honourable 
profession.  With  more  than  a  sprinkling 
of  both  criminal  and  pleasure-loving  ele- 
ments, however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
when  pilgrimage  became  the  fashion 
scrip  and  staff  were  as  frequently  as- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  committing 
new  sins  as  doing  penance  for  the  old 
ones.  Even  if  tlicy  prayed  very  hard  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  they  had  a  good 
time  on  the  way. 

There  was  no  scarcitv  of  holy  relics 
for  them  to  visit :  and  all  of  the  relics 
had  by  Papal  decree  the  divine  gift  of 
self-perpetuation  and  even  self-multipli- 
cation. "In  the  shrine  you  speak  of," 
said  a  monk  once  to  a  sceptical  pilgrim, 
"is  the  skull  of  Saint  John  when  a  young 
man ;  whereas  this  in  our  possession  is  his 
skull  after  fully  advanced  in  years  and 
wisdom."  Really  astounding  is  the  value 
the  clergy  put  upon  relics,  and  to  secure 
them  no  efforts  were  considered  too  great 
and  no  means  too  low.  Fake  relics  drove 
a  thriving  business,  for  if  the  real  could 
not  he  procured  an  imitation  was  infi- 
nitely better  than  none  at  all.  ^Tonasteries 
proudly  exhibited  the  plume  of  a  phfienix, 
the  tip  of  Lucifer's  tail,  the  marks  on 
Cain*s  forehead,  a  glass  containing  some 
of  Christ's  breath.  Yet  who  can  doubt 
that  holv  relics  proved  the  inspiration  of 
much  that  is  noblest  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture?  If  science  has  killed  the 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  relics,  it  has  also 
scotched  the  great  driving  force  behind 
the  marvellous  achievement  of  medi<Tval 
building  wherein  every  stone  was  a 
paternoster  and  each  delicate  carving  an 
Ave  Maria. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Laurence  in  the 
well-swept  field  of  the  Elizabethan  play- 
house are  for  the  most  part  in  the  way  of 
confirming  what  was  already  known.  But 
his  examination  of  Lyly's  plays  in  the 
light  of  the  Court  stage  they  were  writ- 


ten for  rather  than  the  public  playhouses 
where  the  other  plays  of  the  period  were 
performed,  is  illuminating.  As  any  new 
book  on  such  a  subject  must,  it  is  the 
smaller  details  with  which  he  concerns 
himself.  The  performance  in  the  popu- 
lar houses  could  hardly  be  prolonged  over 
two  hours  except  in  summer,  and  conse- 
quently time  had  to  be  rigidly  economised 
there.  Action  became  well-nigh  con- 
tinuous, and  act-divisions  were  indicated 
rather  than  realised.  Yet  intervals  of 
time  even  at  the  large  houses  might  be 
marked  off  in  some  way.  But  at  the 
semi-private  roofed  houses  they  played 
by  candlelight,  and  the  performance  was 
about  three  hours  long;  and  here  brief 
instrumental  music  might  mark  intervals 
of  time  even  between  scenes.  The  stages 
of  the  later  Elizabethan  theatres  had  sev- 
eral traps,  and  sometimes  they  were  all 
in  use  at  once.  Consecjucntly  the  stool- 
holders  on  the  stage  could  not  have  sat 
about  promiscuously.  Realism  was  al- 
ways attempted  in  the  imitation  of  nat- 
ural phenomena.  Thunder,  lightning, 
rain,  mists,  blazing  stars,  the  song  of 
birds,  were  all  presented.  Title-boards 
were  often  shown  upon  the  stage  to  indi- 
cate the  play,  for  the  absence  of  pro- 
grammes made  it  necessary  to  inform 
the  casual  playgoer  what  play  was  about 
to  be  given.  Bills  were  posted  all  over 
the  city,  it  is  true,  but  many  came  to  the 
Bankside  houses  attracted  at  the  last  mo- 
ment by  the  raising  of  the  flag  or  the  pre- 
liminary trumpet  blasts.  There  is  slen- 
der evidence,  however,  for  the  use  of  lo- 
cality-boards. Besides  these  details, 
there  are  many  of  interest  to  the  more 
specialised  student  of  Elizabethan  drama. 

Ashford  Torrey. 

viir 

F.  Wkitenkampf's  "American 
Gkapiiic  Art"* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Wei- 
tenkampf  remarks  in  his  ^Word  of  Ex- 
planation," while  "the  history  of  Amer- 
ican painting  and  sculpture  has  been  writ- 
ten more  than  once  in  recent  years,"  the 
only  connected  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  reproductive  graphic  arts  in 

♦American    Graphic    Art.      By    F.    Weiten- 
kampf .  New  York :  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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this  country  has  been  given  in  German. 
When,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Vervielfdlti^ende  Kunst, 
of  Vienna,  issued  its  four-volume  record 
of  "contemporary  reproductive  art."  the 
American  section  was  entrusted  to  the 
late  S.  R.  Koehler  for  etching  and  wood- 
engraving,  and  to  Mr.  Weitenkampf  him- 
self for  lithography.  Even  this  record 
was  incomplete,  however,  for  it  took  no 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  these  arts 
in  America,  before  t8oo:  while  to-day 
there  is  much  to  add  to  their  later  his- 
tory, as  the  last  decade  has  been  particu- 
larly fruitful  in  the  revival  of  all  three 
media  as  means  of  individual  artistic  ex- 
pression. Hence  there  is  a  distinct  place 
for  Mr.  Weitenkampf  s  book,  which  is  an 
invaluable  repository  of  facts,  most  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  will  hereafter  be 
found  indispensable  for  all  who  essay  to 
write,  historically  or  critically,  on  the 
same  subject  or  any  aspect  of  it. 

In  his  division  of  the  contents  of  his 
volume,  Mr.  Weitenkampf  has  allotted 
two  chapters  to  etching,  three  to  wood- 
engraving,  two  to  engraving  in  line  and 
stipple,  and  one  each  to  mezzotint,  aqua- 
tint and  its  congeners,  lithography,  the 
illustrators,  caricature,  the  comic  paper, 
the  book-plate,  and  applied  graphic  art 
from  "business  card  to  poster."  Some 
chapters,  under  this  plan  oi  treatment, 
are  almost  entirely  historical,  Hke  those 
dealing  with  line,  stipple,  and  mezzotint 
engraving,  though  the  first  mentioned 
still  has,  of  course,  its  commercial  uses, 
and  is  also  employed  to  some  extent  in 
the  execution  of  book-plates  and  other 
special  work  where  the  engraver  is  often 
the  designer  as  well.  This  is  the  case, 
with  Mr.  S.  I^.  Smith,  perhaps  the  best- 
known  practitioner  of  this  nearly  obsolete 
art,  which  is  the  less  likely  to  be  revived 
for  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Weiten- 
kampf, that  "the  greater  difficulty  in 
handling  the  graver  .  .  .  keeps  artists 
from  adopting  it  as  a  means  of  original 
expression  as  they  do  the  needle  or  the 
lithographic  crayon."  And  in  this  day 
of  process  work  any  method  that  does  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  such  expressive  pur- 
poses is  doomed.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  never  was  a  time  so  favour- 
able as  the  present  for  the  resurrection 
or  invention  of  methods  that  tend  to  en- 


hance and  accentuate  the  individuality  oi 
the  artistic  experimenter. 

Probably  the  chapters  to  which  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  the  reader 
closely  associated  with  the  graphic  arts 
of  to-day  on  the  practical  side,  will  first 
turn  are  those,  toward  the  end  of  the 
book,  on  illustration,  caricature,  and  the 
comic  paper.  In  a  way,  all  these  are 
phases  of  the  one  subject — the  use  of 
process  work  in  contemporary  periodical 
literature:  the  monthly  or  weekly  maga- 
zine, and  the  newspaper.  And  here 
the  author's  grouping  of  contemporary 
names  and  his  appraisal,  however  brief 
and  summary,  of  contemporary  talents, 
will  naturally  lead  to  more  or  less  discus- 
sion and  even  cause  some  dissent.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Mr.  Weitenkampf  has 
done  his  work  very  well.  Certainly  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  is  lacking  in  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  modern  illustrators, 
cartoonists,  and  advertising  draughtsmen 
— even  when  their  aims  are  largely  com- 
mercial— or  that  he  is  slow  to  recognise 
evidences  of  genuine  talent  when  it  ap- 
pears in  their  work.  At  the  same  time, 
though  his  attitude  is  marked  by  an 
amiable  tolerance  toward  all  sorts  of 
pictorial  phenomena,  he  does  not  allow 
his  good  nature  to  dull  his  faculty  of  dis- 
crimination, or  to  blind  efther  himself  or 
his  reader  to  the  need  of  critical  stand- 
ards in  this  very  democratic  department 
of  modern  American  art.  His  feeling  is, 
on  the  whole,  optimistic,  and  he  notes  in 
general  a  higher  level  of  technical  ability 
and  resourcefulness  than  has  been  at- 
tained before.  And  yet  he  has  a  grave 
and  wise  word  to  say  on  the  tendency  of 
our  illustration  "to  parade  cleverness  in 
place  of  thoroughness,  to  dazzle  the  eye 
by  a  display  of  glittering  superficiality." 

Of  course,  omissions  are  inevitable,  but 
one  could  wish  that  just  here  he  had 
seized  the  opportunitv  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  a  new  spirit  of  thoroughness 
in  at  least  one  important  field,  by  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  work  of  such  a  man 
as  Walter  Jack  Duncan,  who,  for  some 
time,  has  been  endeavouring,  with  true 
scholarly  application,  to  give  a  sounder 
basis  and  a  broader  extension  to  the 
sadly  debased  art  of  pen-and-ink.  In- 
deed, pen-and-ink,  whose  possibilities, 
properly  developed,  would  render  it  by 
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all  means  the  best  and  most  logical 
method  for  gfeneral  illustration,  is  rather 
nesrlected  by  Mr.  Weitenkampf,  or  re- 
ceives from  him  merely  incidental  con- 
sideration. It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true 
that  the  modem  perfection  of  mechan- 
ical processes  has  come  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance  from  the  purely 
reproductive  point  of  view,  how  an  artist 
exeaites  his  drawinsf,  with  the  result,  as 
he  DOints  out,  that  the  old  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  illustrator  and  illustrator 
have  become  largfely  obliterated.  But  the 
fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that  there  is 
to-day  one  style  pre-eminentlv  suited  to 
illustrative  needs,  and  this  is  oen-and-ink. 
It  reproduces  more  accurately  and  has  a 
purer  tvpo^janhic  nuality  than  anv  other 
stvle:  and  while  clearly  it  cannot  com- 
pete with  wash,  for  instance,  in  repre- 
sentative fulness,  and  ran^e  of  tonal  ef- 
fect, still  enough  of  these  Qualities  can 
be  compassed  with  skill,  patience,  and 
practice,  to  create  a  satisfactory  illusion 
of  reality :  while  whatever  is  wanting^  in 
sheer  literalness  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  suggestive  charm  of  this 
method. 

At  present  there  is  little  pen-and-ink 
used  except  in  fii^ire  work,  where  Mr. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  has  estaWished  a 
sort  of  convention  for  all  imitators.  De- 
parting from  this,  in  the  attempt  to  create 
more  of  a  background  or  a  fuller  ef- 
fect of  atmosphere,  these  generally  fail 
through  a  defective  understanding  of  a 
medium  which  they  have  acquired,  as 
it  were,  ready-made.  And  this  is  the 
trouble  with  pen-and-ink,  the  real  reason 
why  its  manifold  advantages  have  been 
turned  to  so  little  account  of  late,  but 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  seed  in  the 
single  figure  and  in  the  quick  sketch 
transferred  with  little  essential  change 
from  the  newspaper  and  comic  weekly  to 
the  magazine  and  even  the  book.  It  is 
hard  to  become  a  first-rate  pen-and-ink 
artist.  The  process  requires  close  study 
and  long  preliminary  practice,  during  the 
early  stages  of  which  the  work  of  the 
artist  is  likely  to  appear  somewhat  hard 
and  "tight,"  and  therefore  unpleasing  to 
art  editors  who,  for  the  most  part,  en- 
courage cleverness  rather  than  sound 
methods  of  procedure.  And  even  after 
the  pen-draughtsman  has  attained  a  cer- 


tain position  and  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  he  still  finds  that  he  runs  the 
risk  of  putting  more  work  into  his  draw- 
ings than  he  is  likelv  to  be  oaid  for.  This 
was  the  reason  assigned  by  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  conscientious 
men  in  this  field — Mr.  Frederic  Gruger — 
for  abandoninJT  pen-and-ink  entirely  and 
taking  up  wash.  A  word  on  this  subject 
from  Mr.  Weitenkampf.  where  he  had  so 
excellent  an  opportunity,  would  have 
been  of  considerable  service  in  the  eflFort 
which  is  here  and  there  being  made  to- 
day to  bring  about  a  return  to  saner 
standards  in  the  art  of  American  illus- 
tration, and  to  seaire  a  better  position 
for  the  individual  illustrator  as  artist. 

Cleveland  Palmer. 

TX 

Dr.  Wrr.LT\M  H.  Allen's  "Modern 
Philanthropy"* 

"The  mouth  of  a  gift-horse,"  says  Dr. 
Allen,  "mav  spread  glanders  or  cholera." 
Thus  whether  the  princely  giving  of 
Americans  is  a  national  resource  or  na- 
tional drain  is  a  matter  of  momentous 
concern.  The  science  of  giving  is  abso- 
lutely undeveloped,  and  there  has  been 
very  little  effort  to  discover  the  laws  of 
its  effectiveness.  As  Americans  will  in 
the  ne^-t  ten  vears  give  away  twenty- 
four  billions  of  money,  any  book  which 
seeks  to  discuss  this  question  intelligently 
is  of  the  utmost  value.  This  book  con- 
sists of  a  tabulation  of  five  thousand  beg- 
ging letters  received  by  Mrs.  Harriman 
and  the  conclusions  based  thereon  by  the 
author. 

Made  possible  by  so  unique  an  oppor- 
tunity and  so  eminently  worth  doing  in 
itself,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  book 
should  not  have  been  better  organised. 
Chaotic  in  spite  of  much  paraphernalia 
of  orderliness,  it  often  fails  even  to  be 
clear.  The  reader,  too,  is  wearied  and 
confused  with  merely  documentary  de- 
tail from  which  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  material 
here  presented,  both  in  the  way  of  the 
letters  and  the  deductions  from  them. 

The  former,  as  Mrs.  Harriman  writes 
in  a  simple  and  sincere  foreword,  throw 
new  light  upon  time-worn  customs  and 

♦Modern  Philanthropy.  By  William  H.  Allen. 
New  York :  Dodd;  Mead  and  Company. 
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ideas;  and  show  that  unless  man  gives 
systematically  as  well  as  sympathetically, 
his  gifts  will  fail  to  benefit  receiver  or 
giver,  or  any  one  else.  Furthermore, 
they  show  that  charities  of  many  sorts 
must  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  government  responsibility  rather 
than  individual  bounty.  Health  work, 
for  instance,  passed  long  ago  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  private  philanthropies. 
The  rich  man's  mail  demonstrates  that 
modem  sanitary  regulations  are  widely 
unknown,  and  the  enforcement  of  them 
would  be  of  more  value  than  the  endow- 
ment of  private  laboratories  for  re- 
searching the  diseases  which  still  remain 
unconquered.  Indeed,  nothing  needs 
scientific  researching  more  than  the  vast 
sums  now  spent  privately  in  acquiring 
disserviceable  facts  rather  than  in  find^ 
ing  out  how  to  use  more  efficiently  the 
facts  already  known.  Besides,  to  give 
away  money  on  the  basis  of  investiga- 
tion, thoughtful  inquiry,  and  clear  vision 
of  results  and  alternatives,  is  a  task  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  individual.  In 
the  business  of  giving  away  money 
wisely  all  government  agencies  must  be 
harnessed. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  book  contain- 
ing references  to  five  thousand  begging 
letters  is  warm  and  quick  with  human 
interest  and  humour.  But  Dr.  Allen's 
own  human  interest  and  humour  are  ex- 
ceptionally eager,  and  his  observation 
owes  less  to  its  width  of  opportunity 
than  to  its  keenness.  He  wonders,  for 
instance,  if  the  whole  historv  of  religion 
would  not  hnve  been  different  had 
churches  not  blithely  incurred  Hebts  they 
should  have  avoided.  He  wonders  why 
charity  organisations  must  be  poor  book- 
keepers and  poor  truth-tellers — why  peo- 
ple devoting  their  lives  to  social  service 
should  have  so  little  natural  and  whole- 
some social  spirit  themselves — why  peo- 
ple should  think  that  Red  Cross  stamps 
are  a  substitute  for  a  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign— why  organisations  devote  more 
time  to  exploiting  old  givers  than  to  find- 
ing new  ones — why  it  should  be  far^^ied 
that  standardising  tests  for  appeals  and 
gifts  should  rob  giviner  of  its  humani- 
tarian qualities  anv  more  than  standard- 


looks  the  social  cost  of  the  time  and 
energy  withdrawn  from  the  real  work 
in  order  to  raise  money;  and  any  ar- 
rangement to  do  away  with  this  great 
waste  is  of  incalculable  value.  Givers, 
too,  have  a  right  to  full  information  as 
to  the  destination  of  all  their  money: 
few  exposures  of  public  men  have  been 
more  uncomfortable  and  astounding  than 
would  be  the  publication  of  the  facts  of 
the  use  by  religious  and  charitable  or- 
ganisations of  money  donated. 

Particularly  important  and  illuminat- 
ing is  the  attention  Dr.  Allen  bestows 
upon  sentimentality  in  giving.  Just  as 
studying  and  eradicating  tropical  dis- 
eases is  no  nobler  in  the  name  of  ab- 
stract science  than  of  business  houses 
whose  dividends  will  grow  as  these  dis- 
eases are  eradicated,  so  philanthropic  en- 
terprises are  not  diluted  because  they  are 
combined  with  commerce.  What  some 
people  urge  for  philanthropic  reasons, 
others  urge  for  business  reasons;  and 
we  can  never  be  sure  of  clean  milk  until 
somebody  finds  out  that  it  pays.  Simi- 
larly, Dr.  Allen  has  no  tolerance  for  the 
vagrant  giver.  When  the  president  of  a 
billion  dollar  corporation  gives  one  thou- 
sand dollars  after  one  look  at  the  bread 
line,  he  is  just  as  much  of  a  vagrant 
giver  as  anybody  in  that  line  is  a  vagrant 
beggar.  Much  good  may  proceed  from 
the  former  just  as  much  good  may  reside 
in  the  latter,  but  to  give  without  knowing 
results  harms  giver  and  beggar  and  the 
neighbours  of  both.  Efforts  to  abolish 
vagrant  begging  have  been  largely  inef- 
fective, because  we  have  not  attacked 
the  vagrant  giving.  Ill-considered  giv- 
ing to  organisations  is  just  as  harmful 
and  reprehensible  as  street-giving.  The 
best  way  to  convert  the  vagrant  giver  is 
to  confront  him  with  so  many  attractive 
alternatives  that  he  will  have  more  satis- 
factory ways  of  spending  his  money  than 
on  people  he  knows  nothing  about  and 
for  stories  he  has  not  tested.  No  be- 
nevolent cause,  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  accidental  interplay  of  personal  equa- 
tions, especially  as  the  experience  of  gen- 
erations proves  that  success  in  collecting 
money  has  almost  no  relation  to  the 
soundness  of  the  c^use  or  the  ability  to 


ising  grammar  robs  writing  of  its  indi-jt  present  the  facts  of  the  situation, 
yiduality.      Everybody,    he    says,    over-»**  Graham  Berry, 
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Children's  Books  of  191 2 — In  Two  Parts — Part  I 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


|T  used  to  be  a  horn-book 
or  sampler,  with  possi- 
bly a  wood-engraving 
of  some  moral  maxim 
turned  to  picture.  But 
now!  Now  misty  morn 
upon  the  mountain  tops 
is  not  more  radiant  as  to  colour,  more 
delicate  in  variety,  nor  does  it  more  com- 
pletely overlook  the  whole  round  world, 
than  is  and  does  the  children's  crowded 
bookshelf.  The  staid  magnificence  and 
necessary  importance  of  the  full  day  may 
not  be  here,  but  oh,  the  fun  and  frolic 
of  the  dawn,  the  fairy  rings  left  shining 
in  the  dew-hung  grass?,  the  elfin  music  of 
the  opening  flowers ! 

The  distracted  parent,  standing  be- 
tween a  houseful  of  children  on  one  side 
and  a  worldful  of  "juveniles"  on  the 
other,  seeking  harmonious  combination 
of  the  two  without  too  great  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  may  well  sigh 
for  the  twilight  before  dawn,  when  choice 
was  of  the  simplest.  And  the  childless, 
turning  over  these  gay  and  sumptuous 
volumes  at  the  book-seller's,  braving  out 
their  hapless  state  as  best  they  may,  can 
murmur  at  the  extravagances  of  a  spoiled 
generation,  crying  aloud  that  this  beauty 
of  type  and  binding,  these  exquisite  illus- 
trations and  sweet  imaginings  are  lost  on 
"a  lot  of  kids." 

But  are  they?  When,  in  all  the  years 
to  come,  is  a  new  and  lovely  book,  full  of 
mystery  and  enchantment,  peopled  with 
the  portraits  of  dwarfs  and  princesses 
such  as  an  artist  and  a  child  are  alone 
capable  of  conceiving,  when  is  it  or  any- 
thing else  received  with  so  rapturous  a 
welcome  as  on  those  early  Christmases 
of  candle-lighted  tree  and  bulging  stock- 
ing? No  beauty,  no  true  imagination,  no 
fine  development  of  Once  Upon  a  Time 
was  ever  wasted  on  a  child. 

It  is  not  the  publishers'  fault  if  any 
child  is  kept  from  his  rightful  inheritance 
of  fairyland.  Each  season  sees  a  re- 
birth  of   the   classics   in   splendid   new 


dress,  of  Hans  Andersen,  Laboulaye,  Per- 
rault,  the  Brothers  Grimm  and  others  of 
the  noble  company  who  have  passed  on 
after  delighting  the  child  world  with 
stories  unbelievably  good.  And  sees,  too, 
fresh  wonder-tales  and  fairy  doings  quite 
as  fascinating,  work  of  new  story-tellers 
on  whom  the  ancient  spell  has  fallen. 

Half-a-dozen  of  Eugene  Field's  tender- 
est  stories  have  been  gathered  into  a 
charming  volume  under  the  title  Christ- 
mas Tales  and  Christmas  Verse  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers).  A  fairy 
story  is  a  story  of  a  certain  quality,  not 
necessarily  directly  introducing  the  little 
people  themselves,  and  this  quality  is 
strong  in  Field's  work ;  a  shimmer  of 
fairy  light  pervades  them.  What  could 
be  more  adorable  than  the  story  of  the 
youth  of  Santa  Claus,  or  the  account  of 
the  Coming  of  the  Prince?  And  the 
touching  fanci fulness  of  the  tale  of  the 
little  mauve  mouse  has  been  reached  but 
seldom  by  any  writer.  As  for  Miss  Flor- 
ence Storer's  picture  of  the  mouse  at  its 
dance,  that  alone  would  make  Christmas 
worth  while;  her  illustrations  both  in 
colour  and  black  and  white  go  hand  in 
hand  with  Field's  own  fancy,  even  touch- 
ing on  that  hint  of  tears  of  which  he 
was  master,  and  that  sets  a  last  seal  of 
beauty  on  a  Christmas  story. 

Don  wanted  a  brother  for  his  Christ- 
mas present;  a  big  one,  with  teeth  and 
hair,  capable  of  playing  with  garter 
snakes.  Just  what  the  gold-fish  had  to 
do  with  the  matter  is  told  by  Julian 
Street  in  a  deliciously  amusing  little 
story  precisely  the  right  length  to  read 
before  bedtime  (The  Goldfish.  By  Ju- 
lian Street.  Illustrated  by  Eugenie 
Wireman.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany). One  does  suspect  the  wicked  cat, 
but,  in  spite  of  her,  many  a  jolly  chuckle 
rolls  out  of  the  book  from  the  moment 
the  covers  are  opened  till  you  close  them 
again. 

Wonderland  has  many  entrances,  and 
Gertrude  Knevels  has  discovered  a  new 
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one  in  The  Wonderful  Bed  (illustrated 
by  Emily  Hall  Chamberlain.  Indianapo- 
lis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company).  Once 
within,  one  meets  such  things  as  the 
Angry  Warming  Pan,  and  sails  in  the 
"Merry  Mouser,"  with  its  crew  of  pirate 
cats;  and  this  is  only  the  beginning! 
Another  amazing  country  has  been  found 
by  L.  Frank  Baum,  that  bold  pioneer  in 
the  land  of  Oz.  This  new  place  is  Shy 
Island  (illustrated  by  John  R.  Neill. 
Chicago:  The  Reilly  and  Britton  Com- 
pany), and  the  book  that  tells  about  it 
is  so  crowded  with  fun  and  pictures, 
with  extraordinary  adventures  and  even 
more  extraordinary  creatures,  that  the 
boy  or  girl  who  gets  it  will  find  a  whole 
winter  none  too  short  for  its  enjoyment. 

Children,  like  ourselves,  form  habits 
in  their  likings.  That's  why  they  delight 
in  having  the  same  story  told  over  and 
over.  Better  yet,  they  love  to  have  the 
same  characters  go  on  into  new  stories. 
The  live  dolls  have  long  been  favourites 
with  them,  and  this  year  the  things  that 
happen,  the  gnomes  and  fairies  they 
meet,  the  old  nursery  familiars  with 
whom  they  mingle,  make  splendid  read- 
ing. Mrs.  Gates  has  the  true  story- 
telling gift,  and  no  child  is  mistaken  in 
her  {The  Live  Dolls  in  Wonderland, 
By  Josephine  Scribner  Gates.  Illustrated 
by  Virginia  Keep.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company). 

Think  of  an  afternoon  spent  with  the 
Lost  Grocer!  And  then  open  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's big  fine  book  and  take  a  look  at 
him ;  there  he  is,  delectable,  with  his  ad- 
ventures thick  about  him.  And  he  is 
only  an  item  in  Bill  the  Minder,  Bill 
himself,  who  is  cousin-germain  to  Peter 
Pan  and  Alice  in  Wonderland,  leading 
on  undaunted  from  one  marvel  to  an- 
other. Child  or  grownup,  the  book  will 
fascinate  you,  text  and  illustrations  in- 
termingling into  one  long  delicious  fancy 
that  would  make  the  longest  and  wettest 
rainy  day  a  blessing  to  the  most  restless 
{Bill  the  Minder,  Written  and  illus- 
trated by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company). 

Two  books  that  the  harassed  mother, 
with  the  plea,  "Please  tell  me  a  story" 
ringing  in  her  ears,  will  find  to  be  treas- 
ures for  her  need,  are  Story  Telling  Time 
and  Behind  Dark  Pines.    The  former  is 


full  of  short  tales  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
from  fairies  to  "true"  stories,  collected 
from  many  sources,  and  the  latter  is  kin 
to  Brer'  Rabbit,  being  the  tales  of  an  old 
Southern  mammy  charmingly  set  down 
by  one  of  her  charges  {Story  Telling 
Time.  Compiled  by  Frances  Weld  Dan- 
ielson.  Illustrated  by  Clara  E.  Atwood, 
F.  Liley- Young  and  Nana  French  Bick- 
ford.  New  York:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
Behind  Dark  Pines,  By  Martha  Young. 
Illustrated  by  J.  M.  Conde.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company). 

Very  perfect,  but  more  for  their  elders 
than  the  untouched  hearts  of  children,  is 
Richard  Le  Gallienne's  beautiful  book, 
The  Maker  of  Rainbows  (illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers).  In  these  stories 
the  shadow  of  world-sadness  mingles 
with  the  bright  light  of  fancy,  and  into 
their  fairy  fabric  is  woven  the  darker 
thread  bitterly  spun  from  experience. 
The  stories  are  as  carefully  wrought  as 
the  golden-filigree  necklace  of  a  queen, 
but  daisy  chains  better  become  a  child; 
keep  this  book  for  yourself;  you  will  be 
glad  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Green's 
exquisite  pictures  as  well  as  for  Le  Gal- 
lienne's delicate  art. 

Close  kin  to  the  fairy  are  the  folk  sto- 
ries, those  lovely  tales  told  while  the 
world  still  seemed  to  man  a  fairyland 
and  the  dawn  lay  over  all.  John  Har- 
rington Cox  has  collected  a  number  of 
these  ancient  explanations  of  the  mystery 
and  strangeness  of  life  from  many  coun- 
tries {Folk  Tales  of  East  and  West,  By 
John  Harrington  Cox.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company).  He  retells  these 
stories  with  something  of  the  rare  sim- 
plicity of  diction  that  makes  so  greatly 
for  the  charm  of  the  originals;  and 
whether  the  source  is  old  French  or 
Dutch  or  Saxon,  whether  Chaucer  or  the 
Apocrypha  supply  the  original  tale,  some 
flavour  of  their  peculiar  character  re- 
mains. A  few  of  these  stories  have 
never  been  put  into  print  before,  having 
come  through  the  whispering  ages  by 
word  of  mouth. 

As  it  happens,  Mr.  Cox  did  not  go  to 
Russia  for  any  of  his  stories,  but  what  of 
that  when  there  is  a  whole  volume  of 
Russian  Skazki  in  Post  Wheeler's  splen- 
did collection  {Russian  Wonder  Tales. 
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Collected  and  translated  by  Post  Whee- 
ler. Illustrated  by  Bilibin.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company).  There  is  a 
wonderful  quality  to  the  Russian  imagi- 
nation, and  this  finds  full  expression  in 
these  stories,  told  throupfh  the  genera- 
tions by  peasant  to  peasant  in  their  snow- 
bound huts,  and  bv  nurses  to  their  charges 
in  the  palaces  of  the  aristocrats.  The 
pictures  in  colour  by  Bilibin  are  remark- 
ably beautiful ;  his  work  in  this  direction 
has  made  him  famous  all  over  Russia. 

From  the  north  comes  another  book  of 
folk  stories.  From  Finnish  runes  and 
sagas,  from  adventures  of  many  kinds, 
told  and  sung  of  in  the  long,  monoto- 
nous metre  that  somehow  fitted  with  the 
interminable  winter,  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
woven  his  tale  of  The  Sampo  {The 
Sampo.  Bv  James  Baldwin.  Illustrated 
by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons).  Heroes  and  fairies, 
witches  and  mermaids,  with  adventures 
bold  and  gay  and  manly,  make  the  book 
a  treat  from  cover  to  cover.  Mr.  Bald- 
win has  not  hesitated  to  let  his  own 
fancy  embroider  where  it  would  upon 
the  ancient  imaginings ;  but  the  warp  and 
woof  is  Norse. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  some  of 
the  great  wonder  stories  of  the  world, 
and  these  Dean  Hodges  has  been  retell- 
ing for  young  people  in  a  fine  prose,  and 
with  intense  recognition  of  the  romance 
and  colour,  as  well  as  the  deep  human- 
ity, of  the  episodes  {The  Castle  of  Zion, 
By  George  Hodges.  Illustrated.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company).  The 
splendour  and  mightiness  of  the  original 
has  been  retained,  while  much  that  might 
weary  a  child  has  been  left  out. 

The  step  from  fairies  and  magicians 
to  knights  and  round  tables  is  easily 
taken  by  children :  it  is  a  step,  moreover, 
that  often  opens  for  them  the  gate  of  his- 
tory. Not  a  boy  but  has  longed  for  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  wished  to  win  his 
spurs  in  a  suit  of  armour.  Mr.  Holland 
has  managed  to  get  at  least  one  such  boy 
back  where  he  longed  to  be,  something 
in  the  fashion  of  Kipling's  Puck  o' 
Pook's  Hill.  An  amulet  oi  jade  is  this 
lad's  vade  mecnnt.  By  its  means  he  steps 
right  into  a  circle  of  knights,  and  goes 
forth  turn  about  with  each  one  of  them 
after  adventure;  he  finds  it  in  plenty, 


meeting  in  the  course  of  it  with  Lance- 
lot, Arthur,  Robin  Hood  and  many  an- 
other gallant  of  the  days  gone  by.  It  is 
a  book  to  set  a  bov's  heart  dancing  {The 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Spur.  By  Ru- 
pert Hughes  Holland.  Illustrated  by 
Reginald  Birch.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
turv  Company). 

Speaking  of  Robin  Hood,  we  have  him 
too  in  a  fine  new  dress  fashioned  bv  Louis 
Rhead  {Bold  Robin  Hood  and  His  Out- 
law Band.  Text  and  pictures  bv  Louis 
Rhead.  New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers). Mr.  Rhead  has  gone  straight  to  the 
old  ballads  for  his  matter,  and  has  kept 
his  prose  to  their  straightforward,  simple 
style;  kept,  too,  the  hero  worship,  the 
outdoor  spirit,  the  gallant,  bov-Hke  heart 
that  dominates  the  storv  of  bold  Robin. 
There  will  be  tears  shed  over  the  last 
page,  where  Robin  dies,  and  speaks  his 
brave  words  at  dying:  but  who  would 
want  to  miss  such  tears  from  his  life? 

Swift  did  not  write  his  masterpiece  for 
children.  It  is  the  children  who  have  in- 
herited it,  however,  taking  sometime  or 
other  the  joyous  journeys  to  Lilliput  and 
Brobdingnag  and  the  land  of  Houvhn- 
hnms  with  the  intrepid  Gulliver.  Two 
editions,  each  full  of  good  pictures — and 
no  story  ever  better  lent  itself  to  an  art- 
ist's fancy — are  waiting  for  admiration 
Christmas  morning  {Gulliver's  Traz^els, 
Fdited  by  Anna  Tweed.  Illustrated  by 
Dan  Sayre  Groesbeck.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  Gul- 
liver's Voyages.  By  Jonathan  Swift. 
Illustrated  by  P.  A.  Staynes.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  and  Company) . 

Before  story-telling  time  the  picture 
season  opens,  but  it  lasts  right  on 
through,  and  is  never  entirely  outgrown. 
Cecil  Alden's  delectable  drawings  of  en- 
ergetic pups,  so  alive  you  can  almost 
hear  them  bark,  belong  to  everybody, 
old  and  young,  though  ostensibly  created 
for  little  folk  who  cannot  spell  as  yet. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  story  running 
along  beside  the  dogs  in  a  kind  of  jovial 
verse  that  looks  like  prose  and  really  is 
neither,  but  the  pictures  are  quite  cap- 
able of  telling  everything  without  assist- 
ance. He  has  two  new  books  this  season 
(Merry  and  Bright  and  TheMongrel 
Puppy  Book,  By  Cecil  Alden.  New 
York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton). 
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^  Rose  O'Neill  did  a  happy  thing  for 
picture  land  when  she  discovered  the 
Kewpies  and  drew  their  portraits  in  a 
nice  big  book,  telling,  too,  of  their  many 
delightful  doings  in  a  kind  of  Brownie 
verse.  They  are  a  bewitching  little  peo- 
ple, and  certainly  most  a  propos  in  their 
appearances,  always  proceeding  to  make 
things  hum  for  Dottie  just  when  the 
world  looks  bluest  (The  Kc7<'pics  and 
Dottie  Darling.  Verse  and  pictures  by 
Rose  O'Neill.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company). 

Another  queer  people  of  the  picture 
world  is  the  race  of  'Peek-a-Boos,  so 
magnificently  drawn  and  coloured  on 
huge  oblong  pages,  and  so  occupied  with 
delightful  amusements,  including  the 
driving  of  the  donkiest  of  donkeys  and 
the  eating  of  the  most  delicious-looking 
plumcake  with  their  tea  (The  Peek-a- 
Boos  at  Play.  By  Chloe  Preston.  New 
York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton). 

With  his  Bitllct  Book  Peter  Newell 
struck  something  new,  and  this  year's 
fiocket  Book  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers)  is  fully  as  amusing,  with  one 
astonished  group  after  another  pictured 
as  the  raging  rocket  flies  up  from  the 
basement,  where  the  janitor's  "bad  kid" 
set  it  off,  through  each  flat  above,  work- 
ing hideous  damage  in  its  course.  Then 
it  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  stick  a  little 
finger  through  the  real  hole  left  by  the 
rocket — let  them  all  do  it,  baby  too. 

As  a  finish  to  all  these  odd  pictures 
and  fanciful  actions,  there  is  a  huge  book 
full  of  the  loveliest  drawings  in  the  most 
delicate  colouring  of  many  baby  beasts 
(The  Book  of  Baby  Beasts,  Pictures  by 
E.  J.  Detmold.  Description  by  Florence 
Dugdale.  New  York:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton).  Tn  truth  to  life  and  beauty 
of  tint  and  line,  these  pictures  suggest 
Japanese  art,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  shut 
them  within  the  covers  of  a  book,  even 
one  so  sumptuouslv  beautiful  as  this.  The 
child  who  gets  this  book  must  be  a  very 
good  child  indeed.  It  cannot  be 
smudged  up  like  the  Peck-a-Boos  or  the 
Keivpies,  for  instance.  But,  then,  beauty 
is  often  said  to  be  a  trial  to  its  owner ! 

One  wonders  how  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 
has  so  long  kept  from  making  illustra- 
tions for  that  old  favourite,  "The  Night 
Before  Christmas,"  and  all  the  more  now 


that  she  has  made  them  ('Tivas  the 
Night  Before  Christmas,  By  Clement  C. 
Moore.  Boston:  Hougton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany). The  poem  really  seems  almost 
to  have  turned  into  pictures  under  her 
hands.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears 
to  be  no  earthly  reason  for  rewriting  the 
poems  of  Longfellow  in  prose,  pictures 
or  no  pictures.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
too  obscure  in  his  flowing  verse  for 
childhood's  comprehension  (The  Chil- 
dren's Longfclloiv.  Stories  from  the 
Poet's  Works  told  by  Alice  Massey.  Il- 
lustrated by  E.  S.  Farmer.  New  York: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton). 

One  is  glad,  however,  to  see  a  reprint 
of  that  quaint  little  story,  Mrs.  Leices- 
ter's School,  with  its  faint,  delightful  old 
English  flavour,  its  old-fashioned  youth. 
The  illustrations,  in  Kate  Greenaway 
style,  are  thoroughly  appropriate,  and  it 
comes  into  the  hurlyburly  of  our  life  to- 
day like  the  sweet  tinkling  of  a  spinet 
(Mrs.  Leicester's  School.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  Illustrated  by  Wini- 
fred Green.  London:  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Company). 

Another  story  good  to  have  with  us  is 
Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy's  touchingly 
lovely  Aurclie,  told  so  delightfully  by  the 
.  wooden  soldier  to  Antoine.  Miss  Green 
has  made  some  perfect  pictures  to  go 
with  the  text.  Perhaps  it  is  not  precisely 
a  children's  story,  yet  children  will  love 
it,  and  in  its  present  form  it  makes  a  par- 
ticularly charming  present  (Aurclie.  By 
Arthur  Shelburne  Hardy.  Illustrated 
by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers). 

A  handful  of  stories  for  children  of 
any  age,  stories  that  concern  actual 
childhood,  and  that  are  told  with  much 
feeling  and  skill,  each  in  a  book  of  its 
own,  may  fit  in  nicely  at  the  end  of  our 
folk  and  fairy,  and  adventure  of  knight 
and  magician  article.  One  of  these  tells 
about  a  little  tenement  girl  who  sails 
away  with  her  mother  to  an  imaginary 
garden  where  nice  and  wonderful  things 
happen  to  her:  a  garden  that  presently 
ceases  to  be  imaginary  (Princess  Rags 
and  Totters.  Bv  Harriet  T.  Comstock. 
Illustrated  by  E.  R.  Lee  Thayer.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company). 
And  another  is  the  story  of  two  little 
Maine  children  whQ  spend  a  city  Christ- 
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mas  with  some  friends,  and  find  it  a 
great  deal  of  fun  (Their  City  Christmas, 
By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  Ulustrated  by 
Sears  Gallagher.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company).  Then  conies  a  fas- 
cinating Norwegian  boy  every  child 
will  be  the  better  and  jollier  for  know- 
ing, and  whom  countless  little  boys  and 
girls  in  Norway  do  know  well  {Johnny 
Blossom.  By  Dikken  Zwilgmeyer. 
Translated  by  Emilie  Poulsson.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  Liley- Young.  New  York: 
The  Pilgrim  Press).  Quite  another  sort 
of  boy,  but  mighty  taking  all  the  same, 
appears  in  James  Otis's  stories  of  several 
newsbovs  who  live  in  New  York,  and 
who  have  a  number  of  adventures,  and 
finally  the  great  adventure  of  becoming 
prosperous  {Wanted,  and  Other  Stories, 
By  James  Otis.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers). 

Stevenson's  Vailima  prayers  have  be- 
come classics.  One  doubts  the  same  of 
this  collection  of  prayers  for  children,  in 
the  form  of  verse;  but  they  arc  pretty 
and  simple,  and  many  people  are  going 
to  like  them  {Prayers  for  Little  Men  and 


Women,  By  "John  Martin."  Illustrated 
by  John  Rae.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers). 

A  combination  book  and  game  is  to  be 
found  in  Wells's  Floor  Games,  where  a 
number  of  lovely  games  that  must  be 
played  on  a  floor  are  carefully  described 
and  enthusiastically  advocated.  It  is  a 
good  book,  and  children  will  like  it,  and 
like  the  games  {Floor  Games,  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  Illustrated  with  photographs  by 
the  author  and  marginal  drawings  by 
J.  R.  Sinclair.  Boston:  Sniall,  Maynard 
and  Company). 

And  now  forward  to  books  for  boys 
and  girls  who  have  got  past  the  fairy- 
tale age,  and  want  stories  that  tell  lives 
and  doings  like  their  own.  School  stories 
and  Western  stories,  tales  from  history 
and  biography,  travels  on  real  seas  and 
through  authentic  countries.  They  will 
come  back  to  the  fairy  stories  some  day; 
but  these  actual  tales  are  good  for  them 
when  they  begin  to  tackle  the  realities, 
and  to  rub  up  against  other  boys  and 
girls. 

{To  be  coneluded) 
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BY  PHILIP  G.  HUBERT,  Jr. 


HE  veteran  dramatic  critic, 
William  Winter,  once  had 
occasicm,  in  the  course  of  a 
note  concerning  some  drama, 
the  name  of  which  is  for- 
gotten, to  speak  of  a  young 
actor  who  played  the  part  of 
the  lover  about  as  badly  as  it  could  be  played. 

♦The  Inner  Flame.  By  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Meadowsweet.  By  Baroness  Orczy.  Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

A  Health  Unto  His  Majesty.  By  Justin 
Hlmtly  McCarthy.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

The  Jingo.  By  George  Randolph  Chester. 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

A  Jewel  of  the  Seas.  By  Jessie  Kaufman. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  Seer.  By  Perley  Poore  Sheehan.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company. 

The  Red  Button.  By  Will  Irwin.  Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

As  He  Was  Born.  By  Tom  Gallon.  New 
Y'ork:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


He  said  of  him :  **This  young  man  exhibited 
every  attribute  of  a  poker  except  its  occasional 
warmth."  Was  the  actor  so  crushed  as  never 
to  show  his  face  again  behind  the  footlights? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  took  the  implied  advice  to 
heart  and  made  the  poker  glow  so  fiercely  that 
his  next  venture  was  a  success  and  the  one 
after  that  even  more  so.  He  became  known 
among  his  fellows  as  an  actor  who  was  all 
flame  and  fire  if  nothing  else.  The  bitter 
draught  was  his  salvation. 

Something  of  the  same  transformation  seems 
to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  hero  of  Mrs. 
Burnham's  story,  The  Inner  Flame,  which  as 
a  story  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  many 
another  of  the  long  list  of  tales,  most  of  them 
mildly  interesting  and  assuredly  full  of  good 
example,  which  have  come  from  this  prolific 
writer  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
hero  with  the  splendid  name  of  Philip  Sidney 
sees  nothing  to  admire  in  women  for  three- 
quarters   of   the  book.     He   devotes   himself 
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to  Eliza,  an  old  woman  servant,  by  far  Mrs. 
Burnham's  best  character,  and  strokes  his  cat 
with  contentment  almost  to  the  last.  But  the 
stalwart  young  giant  who  is  shown  in  the 
frontispiece  breathing  defiance  to  the  world  of 
society  and  listening  to  the  call  of  Art  is  evi- 
dently made  for  something  exciting,  and  before 
all  is  over  he  is  wildly  in  love  with  the  beauti- 
ful Kathleen  and  forgets  all  about  his  elderly 
slave  and  her  cat.  One  of  the  characters  tells 
us  about  an  old  coloured  mammy  who  de- 
plored the  failure  of  her  dear  but  mature  mis- 
tress to  marry.  She. said  to  her  consolingly: 
"Never  mind,  honey,  I'se  known  some  old 
maids  who  settled  down  right  happy  and  con- 
tented when  they  stopped  strugglin'."  When 
Philip  Sidney  stopped  "strugglin' "  against  the 
net  that  the  lovely  Kathleen  drew  about  him  all 
was  well  with  both  of  them.  There  is  nothing 
in  The  Inner  Flame  to  cause  an  outward  con- 
flagration, no  questionable  conduct  upon  the 
part  of  any  one,  no  problems  that  need  keep 
any  one  awake  past  midnight.  It  is  a  safe 
story  for  young  people,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  all  stories  about  the  imperious 
call  of  Art,  and  it  is  pleasantly  told. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  next  books  in  the 
list.  Baroness  Orczy's  Meadowsweet,  has  at 
least  one  ^character  who  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  herself.  This  is  the  beautiful  Lady 
Jeffries,  a  lady  who,  though  the  adored  wife 
of  an  honest  baronet,  allows  herself  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  dashing  young  naval  officer  who 
cares  nothing  for  her.  Moreover,  when  the 
officer  becomes  madly  enamoured  of  her  lady- 
ship's sister,  a  girl  with  the  forbidding  name 
of  Boadicea,  but  a  jewel  for  all  that,  and  she 
returns  his  love.  Lady  Jeffries  tries  her  best 
by  lies  and  other  devices  to  keep  the  pair  for- 
ever apart  and  almost  succeeds.  Luckily  there 
are  plenty  of  decent  folk  in  the  story  to  help 
make  Lady  Jeffries  all  the  blacker.  There  is 
a  nice  old  man.  Uncle  Jasper,  usually  to  be 
found  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  step-ladder  in 
his  library  studying  a  book  on  beetles  and  who 
never  ventures  away  from  home  without  a 
book  or  a  beetle  for  consultation.  There  is 
Cousin  Barnaby,  a  good  study  of  the  selfish 
man  who  demands  ten  times  the  attention  and 
comforts  he  deserves  and  gets  them;  there  is 
Aunt  Caroline,  who  goes  through  the  book 
wondering  why  she  ever  married  her  husband 
and  is  unkind  enough  to  ask  the  poor  man  to 
enlighten  her.  If  there  is  villainy,  there  is 
also  some  picturesque  love-making  described 
with  success. 


Jx)ve-making  and  lots  of  it,  also  with  a  back- 
ground of  some  rascality,  makes  up  the  gist 
of  Mr.  McCarthy's  A  Health  Unto  His 
Majesty,  a  rattling  good  tale  that  is  so  much 
like  Mr.  Charles  Major's  romances  in  subject 
and  treatment  that  one  has  to  look  now  and 
then  at  the  title-page  to  be  sure  that  the  author 
does  not  hail  from  Indiana.  Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  McCarthy's  book  is  about  Charles  II  and 
Mr.  Major's  lost  romance.  The  Touchstone  of 
Fortune,  had  also  that  frivolous  personage  as 
protagonist.  Mr.  McCarthy  takes  Charles 
when  he  was  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches,  a 
penniless  outcast  in  Holland  after  his  defeat 
by  Cromwell.  He  still  has  a  handful  of  re- 
tainers who  live  with  their  prince  in  a  garret 
and  dream  of  their  reward  if  Charles  Stuart 
ever  comes  to  the  throne.  To  the  garret  come 
a  brave  Englishman,  Colonel  Lane,  and  his 
pretty  sister,  Jane,  who  had  helped  Charles  es- 
cape from  England  after  his  defeat  and  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  It  is  Jane  who  de- 
vises the  plot  by  which  the  Puritan,  General 
Monk,  is  enlisted  in  the  royal  service,  the  up- 
shot being  the  recalf  of  Charles  to  the  English 
throne.  And  it  is  Jane  who,  when  Charles 
offers  to  forfeit  the  throne  for  her  sake,  pre- 
tends to  play  him  false  in  order  that  he  may 
for  the  time  being  forget  all  about  pretty  faces 
and  apply  himself  to  the  stern  task  of  winning 
a  crown.  Jane  has  her  rewajd  in  seeing  her 
hero  upon  the  throne.  If  she  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  the  sad  mess  that  Charles  Stuart 
made  of  it  during  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
she  may  have  seen  the  folly  of  her  sacrifice. 

It  may  sound  ungracious,  but  one  cannot 
read  The  Jingo,  or  at  least  the  present  reviewer 
cannot,  without  the  feeling  that  the  many  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Chester's  popular  tales  will  deem 
themselves  defrauded.  If  Mr.  Chester  can  do 
anything,  it  is  to  give  us  the  atmosphere  of 
to-day,  as  he  himself  would  say,  "right  off 
the  bat,"  if  that  is  the  proper  slang  for  it.  His 
characters  have  always  been  so  very  modern 
that  they  expressed  themselves  in  the  slang 
not  of  to-day  but  of  to-morrow.  Old-fashioned 
people  who  happened  by  mistake  to  get  hold 
of  one  of  Mr.  Chester's  books  might  find  its 
slang  as  incomprehensible  as  the  expert  news- 
paper reports  of  the  last  baseball  game  *are  to 
some  of  us  to-day.  His  slang  being  ultra- 
modern, so  were  his  people.  They  were  all 
men  and  women,  most  of  them  young,  who 
lived  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  liveliest  place  they 
could  find.  Such  being  the  case,  what  will  his 
readers  say  upon  opening  The  Jingo,  the  scene 
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of  which  is  laid  in  the  mythical  island  of  Isola  ? 
To  this  island,  nowhere  on  the  map,  comes  a 
young  American  named  Jimmy  Smith,  thrown 
there  by  shipwreck,  the  only  outsider  who  ever 
reached  the  shores  of  Isola  alive.  He  is  found 
and  nursed  back  to  life  by  the  lovely  princess 
Bezzanna,  whom  Jimmy  soon  learns  to  call 
Betsy-Ann.  The  people  of  Isola  are  idealists 
of  prehistoric  calibre.  Jimmy  teaches  them  the 
beauties  of  such  modern  things  as  trousers, 
electricity,  sewing  machines,  soap,  matches,  and 
especially  American  slang,  which  he  describes 
to  them  as  the  modern  improvement  upon  a 
dead  language  known  as  English.  There  was 
peace  and  prosperity  on  Isola  before  Jimmy 
came  to  bring  such  things  as  stock  speculation 
and  panics.  It  takes  Jimmy  nearly  four  hun- 
dred pages  to  demoralise  Isola  and  Betsy-Ann. 
Forty  pages  of  such  fantastic  fooling  might 
prove  mildly  amusing,  but  four  hundred  1  .  .  . 

Miss  Jessie  Kaufman's  first  long  story,  A 
Jewel  of  the  Seas,  has  a  capital  background  in 
Hawaii,  a  country  she  knows  and  loves.  As  a 
story  this  is  a  slight  affair,  but  the  characters 
have  vitality  and  they  talk  well.  One  of  these 
characters  is  once  asked  if  it  is  better  to  have 
half  a  pie  or  an  imagination  and  decides  in 
favor  of  the  pie.  Miss  Kaufman  evidently  was 
not  of  this  opinion,  and  chose  an  imagination. 
Nothing  less  than  an  imagination  could  have 
made  her  kill  a  rival  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed on  page  207.  The  man  found  his  sweet- 
heart sitting  under  a  cocoanut  tree  with  the 
hated  rival.  He  whipped  out  his  pistol,  but 
nstead  of  shooting  the  man,  he  shot  into  the 
tree  above  him.  It  was  at  least  ninety  feet  high, 
but  so  accurate  was  his  aim  that  the  nut  he 
brought  down  hit  his  victim  on  the  head,  kill- 
ing him  instantly.  The  lover  was  acquitted: 
a  verdict  of  accidental  death  was  returned. 
There  is  an  arch  rascal  in  The  Jewel  of  the 
Seas,  a  splendid  gambler  who  sails  the  seas  in 
a  luxurious  yacht  used  for  swindling  purposes. 
Assisted  by  a  former  vaudeville  actress  of 
beauty  and  charm  the  gambler  hoodwinks  the 
simple  folk  of  the  island,  who  swallow  his  tales 
of  royalty  with  amazing  appetite  and  sails  away 
with  his  plunder. 

Mr.  Perley  Poore  Sheehan  must  have  been 
reading  Hauptmann's  The  Fool  in  Christ  when 
he  conceived  The  Seer,  There  is  the  same  sort 
of  atmosphere  with,  unfortunately,  less  of  the 
Silesian  dramatist's  gift  of  evoking  the  poetry 
of  fanaticism.  The  story  is  told  by  a  young 
book-agent  who  in  a  Southern  town  meets  a 
wandering  revivalist  in  whom  he  sees  vast  pos- 


sibilities for  good.  This  man,  the  Seer,  is  a 
child  of  nature  with  a  great  heart  and  one 
idea — to  uplift  his  fellows.  Beginning  with  a 
circus  tent  to  which  the  outcasts  of  the  town 
are  invited,  the  movement  spreads  until  a  new 
city  known  as  Joytown  arises.  The  Seer's 
creed  is  not  that  of  the  churches.  He  de- 
nounces all  belief  in  hell.  Kindness  and  Hope 
are  his  watchwords.  He  accomplishes  mir- 
acles of  regeneration  and  even  cures  the  sick 
of  their  ills.  Like  many  saints  before  him,  he 
suffers  martyrdom  as  his  reward  for  a  life  of 
self-sacrifice.  Mr.  Sheehan  just  misses  having 
written  a  big  book.  The  theme  is  tremendous, 
many  of  the  episodes  are  described  with 
power,  and  the  figure  of  the  mystic  Seer  stands 
out  well.  It  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  accomplish 
something  beyond  the  reach  of  most  men. 

The  Red  Button,  by  Will  Irwin,  is  a  de- 
tective story  as  good  as  a  score  of  others,  all 
turned  out  apparently  on  one  model,  that  have 
delighted  or  bored  readers  in  the  last  few  years. 
This  particular  red  button  is  found  upon  a 
fire-escape  outside  the  window  of  a  room  in 
which  a  murder  has  been  committed.  On  the 
floor  above  lives  a  South  American  woman,  an 
invalid  of  beauty  and  mystery.  She  minds  her 
own  business,  but  she  wears  shoes  with  red 
buttons,  and  the  detective  who  finds  the  button 
on  the  fire-escape  soon  discovers  that  it  origi- 
nally belonged  to  one  of  this  lady's  shoes.  All 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  when  you  go  to 
murder  a  gentleman  on  the  floor  below,  be  sure 
that  the  buttons  on  your  shoes  are  sewed  on 
tight. 

An  amusing  little  story,  cleverly  told,  is 
Tom  Gallon's  As  He  Was  Born.  The  hero, 
Felix  Delany,  is  a  young  fellow  of  convivial 
habits  engaged  in  getting  rid  as  fast  as  he  can 
of  a  small  fortune.  One  evening  at  a  noisy 
supper  that  Felix  is  giving  to  a  lot  of  boon 
companions  an  old  gentleman  appears.  The 
roysterers  think  that  he  has  wandered  into  the 
house  by  mistake.  They  treat  him  with  in- 
dignity, toss  away  his  hat  and  compel  him  to 
dance  for  them.  As  he  leaves  his  tormentors 
he  announces  that  he  is  Felix's  uncle  and  that 
he  will  be  heard  of  later.  When  Felix  gets 
to  the  end  of  his  rope  it  is  too  late  to  apply  to 
the  rich  uncle  he  never  saw  but  on  this  un- 
fortunate occasion.  He  is  bankrupt,  his  cred- 
itors are  legion,  the  girl  he  was  going  to  marry 
breaks  the  engagement.  Felix  goes  home  and 
takes  out  a  pistol  to  end  it  all.  A  ring  at  the 
door  ushers  in  a  visitor  who  announces  that 
the  uncle  is  dead  and  has  left  millions  to  Felix. 
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But  there  is  a  queer  condition.  He  must  con- 
sent to  be  left  at  midnight  in  the  woods  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  in  which  the  uncle 
lived  sometime  within  a  month  after  the 
old  gentleman's  death.  And  he  must  be 
left    there    without    a    stitch    of    clothing — as 


he  was  born.  Moreover,  he  must  stay  in 
that  town  for  a  month  without  telling  his 
story  to  any  one.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  is  to  meet  the  executor  at  the  same  time 
and  place  to  receive  his  clothes  and  his  in- 
heritance. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  October  and  the  ist  of  November. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  Where  There's  a  Will.    Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Melting  of  Mollie.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.40. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 
Fiction 

1.  Marriage.    Wells.     (Duffield.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide   Pujol. 

Locke.     (Lane.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

4.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

5.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

6.  Friar  Tuck.     Wason.      (Small,    Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

2.  South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

3.  My  Memoirs.     Steinheil.    (Sturges  &  Wal- 

ton.) $3.00. 

4.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.    (Holt.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 
1.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.35. 
a.  The  Lost  World.    Doyle.   (Doran.)  $1.25. 
3.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.    (Scrib- 


nerO  $i*5o. 


4.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

Locke.    (Lane.)  $1.30. 

5.  The    Return    of    Peter    Grimm.      Belasco. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Heather  Moon.    Williamson.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35- 

NoN-FlCTlON 

1.  The  Hoosac  Valley.   Niles.    (Putnam.)  $3.75. 

2.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

3.  The   Red   Cross  Girl.     Davis.     (Scribner.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Pictures  of  Polly.  Courtney.  (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

6.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd.  Mead.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Hollow   of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

4.  A     Romance    of    Billy-Goat    Hill.      Rice. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Pictures  of  Polly.  Courtney.  (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

NoN -Fiction 

1.  The  Honeymoon.    Bennett.    (Doran.^  $1.00. 

2.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.   (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Bee.    Maeterlinck.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 
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4.  The  New  Democracy.    Weyl.    (Macmillan.) 
$2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Sea   Fairies.     Baum.     (Reilly   &    Britton.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Motor    Boys    After    a    Fortune.     Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

Locke.     (Lane.)  $1.30. 

3.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  A    Romance    of    Billy-Goat    Hill.       Rice. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  Charge  It.    Bacheller.     (Harper.)  $1.00. 

6.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.    Shuster.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $2.50. 

2.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  A  Prisoner  of  War  in  Virginia.     Putnam. 

(Putnam.)  $1.00. 

4.  Illustrious  Dames  of  the  Court  of  the  Valois 

Kings.    Sainte-Beuve.     (Lamb.)  $3.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Grey  friars    Bobby.      Atkinson.      (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

2.  Change  Signals.  Barbour.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Secret    Garden.      Burnett.     (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Fiction 

1.  The   Hollow  of  Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Net.     Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  A     Romance    of    Billy-Goat     Hill.      Rice. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

5.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.) $1.40. 

6.  The   Melting  of   Molly.     Davies.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

'BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper)  $1.30. 

2.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.     Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

4.  Daddy-Long-Legs.   Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  London    Lavender.     Lucas.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.35. 

6.  Priscilla's    Spies.     Birmingham.     (Doran.) 

$1.20. 


Non-Fiction 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Mark  Twain.     Paine.    (Harper.)  $6.00. 

4.  Letters  of  George  Meredith.   2  vols.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $4.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Crofton  Chums.     Barbour.    (Century   Co.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Boy's  Parkman.     Hasbrouck.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.00. 

3.  Campus  Days.    Paine.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

2.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

Locke.    (Lane.)  $1.30. 

3.  Friar    Tuck.     Wason.     (Small,    Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

4.  Marriage.    Wells.    (Duffield.)  $1.35. 

5.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

6.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Your  United    States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  The  Three  Brontes.     Sinclair.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $3.00. 

4.  The  Letters  of  George  Meredith.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $4.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Camp    at    Sea    Duck    Cove.      Clark. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

2.  Roger    Paulding,    Gunner's    Mate.      Beach. 

(Penn.)  $1.20. 

3.  Patty's    Butterfly    Days.      Wells.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  A     Romance    of    Billy-Goat     Hill.      Rice. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  Daddy-Long-Legs.    Webster.  (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

6.  The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.     Oppenheim. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

I.  The  Forest.    Noye.    (Ullrich.)  75  cents. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The   Hollow  of   Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Net.     Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Harvester.   Porter.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.35. 

5.  Where  There's  a  Will.    Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 
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6.  A    Romance    of    Billy-Goat    Hill. 
(Century  Co.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 
Mark    Twain.      Paine.    (Harper.)    $6.00 
South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 
The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 
The  Mountain  Divide.     Spearman.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.25. 
The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 
(Page.)  $1.25. 
3.  Azalea.    Peattie.    (Reilly.)  $1.00. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.     Oppenheim. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  The    Destroying    Angel.      Vance.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Brute.    Kummer.    (Watt.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Red   Cross  Girl.     Davis.     (Scribner.) 

$1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 


Rice.      3.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.   (Century  Co.) 
$1.00. 

4.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

5.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 
$1.30. 

6.  The  Inner  Flame.     Burnham.    (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Juveniles 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The    Midlanders.      Jackson.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  Where  There's  a  Will.    Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.    Chambers.   (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.40. 

5.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)   $1.30. 

6.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Hamlet  Problem.     Venable.    (Stewart 

&  Kidd.)  $1.00. 

2.  Soul  and  Sex  in  Education.    Buck.    (Stew- 

art &  Kidd.)  $1.25. 

3.  Mind    Cure    and    Other    Essays.      Zenner. 

(Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Quiet  Courage.    Appleton.    (Stewart  & 

Kidd.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The   Texan    Star.     Altsheler.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mother     West     Wind's     Animal     Friends. 

BurRfess.    (Little,  Brown.)   $1.00. 

3.  The  Kewpies  and  Dotty  Darling.     O'Neill. 

(Doran.)  $1.25. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Fiction 

I.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.  McCutcheon. 
(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

A  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.25. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  American  Government.    Haskin.    (Lip- 

pincott.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Terrible  Meek.     Kennedy.    (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Milestones.    Bennett.    (Doran.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Coming  Generation.    Forbush.   (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter  Pan.    Barrie.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Twinkle  and  Chubbins.     Bancroft.    (Reilly 

&  Britton.)  $1.00. 

3.  Chronicles     of    the    Little    Tot.       Cooke. 

(Dodge.)  $1.20. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

2.  The   Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

3.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  The   Recording  Angel.     Harris.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.25. 

5.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.   (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

6.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Drama  of  Love  and  Death.    Carpenter. 

(Kennerley.)  $1.50. 

3.  Both  Sides  of  the  Shield.    Butt.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.00. 

4.  Changing  America.     Ross.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.20. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Boy  Scouts  on  Bob's  Hill.     Burton. 

(Holt.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  West  Point  Series.    Malone.    (Penn.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Roger  Paulding  Series.  Beach.  (Penn.) 

^1.20. 
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DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Fiction 

Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 
$1.30. 

Charge  It.    Bacheller.    (Harper.)  $1.00. 

The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne.  Norris.  (Mac- 
millan.)  $1.25. 

The  Penny  Philanthropist.  Laughlin. 
(Revell.)  Ii.oo. 

A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.25. 

The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.  Smith.  (Scrib- 
ner.)  $1.30. 

NON-FlCTION 

The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 
The  Human  Machine.     Bennett.     (Doran.) 

75  cents. 
A    New   Conscience   and   an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 
The   Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 
Uncle  Peter:   Heathen.     Stapp.    (McKay.) 

$1.25. 
Sky    Island.     Baum.     (Reilly    &    Britton.) 

$1.25. 
Phick  on  the  Long  Trail.    Sabin.   (Crowell.) 

$1.25. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.  McCutcheon. 
(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

A  Romance  of  Billy-(joat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.25. 

Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.   (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 
The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.     (Ap- 

plcton.)  $1.40. 
The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doublcday.  Page.)  $i.35- 
Smoke   Belle w.      London.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.25. 

NoN-FlCTTON 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report.     • 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Fiction 

Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 
$1.30. 

.•\  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.25. 

The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn.  Munger. 
(Doubleday.  Page.)  $i.35- 

A  noo<;icr  Chronicle.  Nicholson.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. ")  $1.40. 

The  Marshal.     Andrews.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1-35. 

Non-Fiction 

The  Drama  of  Love  and  Death.    Carpenter. 

(Kcnnerley.)  $1.50. 
Changing  America.     Ross.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.20. 
How  to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  ner  Acre 

on  Worn  Soil.    Smith.    (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.25. 
Retrospection.    Bancroft.    (Bancroft)  $1.50. 


Juveniles 

1.  The  Boy  Electricians  as  Detectives.    Hous- 

ton.   (Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

2.  Four  Corners  in  Japan.  Blanchard.  (Jacobs.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Tell  Me  a  True  Story.    Stewart.    (Revell.) 

$1.25. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Master  of  the  Oak.    Stanley.    (Revell.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.     Oppenheim. 

(Little.  Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $i.2.s. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Art  of  the  Musician.    Hanchett.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

4.  The  Honeymoon.    Bennett.    (Doran.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Little    Women.     Alcott.     (Little,    Brown.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Story   of  the   Iliad.     Church.     (Mac- 

millan.)  $i.';o. 

3.  Pinocchio.    Collodi.    (Ginn.)  50  cents. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  loyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

Locke.     (Lane.)  $1.30. 

2.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubledav.  Pajre.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Golifirhtlvs.    North.     (Doran.)  $1.25. 

5.  The    Lady    Doc.     Lockhart.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Friar    Tuck.     Wason.    (Small,    Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

Enochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art.  2  vols. 

Fenollosa.    (Stokes.) $10.00, 

The   Day  of  the   Saxon.     Lea.     (Harper.) 

$1.80. 

Milestones.        Bennett      and       Knoblauch. 

(Doran.)  $1.00. 

The  Next  Religion.  Zangwill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

No  report. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Fiction 

1.  A    Man    in    the    Open.     Pocock.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

2.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

3.  Officer  666.     Currie  and   McHugh.    (Fly.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Inner  Flame.     Burnham.     (Houghton 

Mifflin,)  $1.25. 
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5.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.40. 

NoN-FlCTION  • 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Hollow  of   Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.   Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne.     Norris.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

6.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  A  Man's  World.     Edwards.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Buttered    Side    Down.     Ferbcr.     (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The   Hollow  of  Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  White  Shield.    Reed.    (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  The  Montessori  System.    Smith.    (Harper.) 

60  cents. 

3.  Love's  Coming  of  Age.     Carpenter.    (Ken- 

nerley.)  $1.00. 

4.  Plays.    Tchekoff.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Azalea.    Peattie.    (Rcilly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 

2.  Sky  Island.   Baum.    (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Rocket  Book.    Newell.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Pictures  of  Polly.    Courtney.  (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Mr.  Achilles.    Lee.    (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.00. 

5.  Charge  It.    Bacheller.    (Harper.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Way  of  an  Eagle.     Dell.     (Putnam.) 

$135. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The  Inn  of  Tranquillity.  Galsworthy.  (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

2.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.    (Holt.)  $2.50. 

3.  Changing  America.     Ross.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.20. 

4.  The  Montessori  System.    Smith.    (Harper.) 

60  cents. 
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2. 

3. 


T. 
2, 

3 


4. 

5. 

6. 


Juveniles 
Miss  Billy's  Decision.  Porter.    (Page.)  $1.25. 
Crofton  Chums.     Barbour.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.25. 
Live  Dolls  in  Wonderland.    Gates.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Fiction 
The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 
The   Inner   Flame.     Burnham.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 
The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.     Oppenheim. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 
The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.40. 
Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 
Blue  Anchor  Inn.    Morris.    (Penn.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

The  Yale  Book  of  American  Verse.   Louns- 

bury.    (Yale  Univ.  Press.)  $2.25. 
Anson  Burlingame.     Williams.    (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 
The  New  Religion.  Zangwill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 
Your  United   States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Fiction 
Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.   (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.25. 

The  Hollow   of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 
(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 
pleton.)  $1.40. 

The  Red   Cross   Girl.     Davis.     (Scribner.) 
$1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75.  , 

The  Master  of  the  Inn.     Herrick.    (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.00. 

The  Mansion.    Van  Dyke.    (Harper.)  $1.00. 

A  Hoosier  Romance.     Riley.    (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)  50  cents. 

Juveniles 

The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 
(Page.)  $1.25. 

Polly     of     the     Hospital     Staff.       Dowd. 
(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

The    Secret    Garden.      Burnett.     (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Fiction 
Mrs.  Twincelot.  Hewlett.  (Century  Co.)  $i.35- 
The  Net.    Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 
Daddy-Long-Legs.    Webster.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 
Charge  It.    Bachellcr.    (Harper.)  $1.00. 
The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.  Bosher.  (Harper.) 

$1.00. 
Marriage.    Wells.   (Duffield.)  $1.35. 
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NON-FXCTION 

1.  Barrack    Ballads.       Kipling.      (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  Pewee  Clinton  Plebe.  Stevens.  (Lippincott.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Lieut.    Ralph    Osborne.     Beach.     (Wilde.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Mary   Ware's    Promised   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  The    Hollow  of   Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $130. 

4.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chaml)ers.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.40. 

6.  Mrs.   Eli.     Olmstcad.     (Reilly  &    Britton.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fktion 
I.  All  the  Year  Round.     Riley.    (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Azalea.     Peattie.     (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 

2.  Sky  Island.   Baum.   (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

2.  Smoke  Bellow.  London.  (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.     (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

4.  Marriage.    Wells.    (Duffield.)  $1.35. 

5.  Caviare.      Richards.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The  Rich   Mrs.   Burgoyne.     Norris.    (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.    ( Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Your   United    States.      Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  My  Memoirs.     Steinhcil.     (Sturgis  &  Wal- 

ton.) $3.00. 

4.  The  Flowing  Road.    Whitney.    (Lippincott.) 

$3.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.'  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Master  of  the  Oaks.    Stanley.    (Revell.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday.  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

6.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 


Non-Fiction 

1.  Thy  Rod  and  Thy  Staff.     Benson.     (Put- 

nam.) $1.50. 

2.  South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.00.  * 

3.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     Shuster.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $2.50. 

4.  The    Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.    Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mother     West     Wind's     Animal     Friends. 

Burgess.    (Little.  Brown.),  $1.00. 

3.  The  Boy's  Parkman.     Hasbrouck.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.00. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Man  in  the  Open.    Pocock.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Net.    Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Plunderer.     Norton.  (Watt.)  $1.25. 

4.  The    Place    of    Honeymoons.      MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Outpost  of  Eternity.     Hamilton.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Pennsylvania     Business     Law.       Sullivan. 

(Winston.)  $4.00. 

2.  Sexology.    Walling.    (Puritan  Co.)  $2.00. 

3.  Kent  Hand  Book.    Kent.     (Wiley.)  $5.00. 

4.  Corporation      Accounting     and     Auditing. 

Kenlon.     (Burrows.)  $4.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Quarterback   Reckless.     Williams.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Aircraft  Boy  of  Lakeport.  Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shcpard.)  $1.25. 

3.  Change  Signals.  Barbour.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

2.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

4.  Smoke  Bellew.  London.  (Century  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Inner   Flame.     Burnham.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

6.  The     Mountain    -Girl.       Erskine.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
Fiction 

1.  The  Net.    Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.     (Harper.)  $1.35. 

3.  Their  Yesterdays.     Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.    Lincoln.    (Ap- 

pleton.) $1.30. 

5.  The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.     Oppenheim. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 
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6.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristidc  Pujol. 
Locke.    (Lane.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Plunderer.    Norton.   (Watt.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Hollow   of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

5.  Smoke  Bellew.  London.  (Century  G).)  $1.30. 

6.  Officer  666.     Currie  and   McHugh.     (Fly.) 

$1.25. 

NoN-FlCTlON 

1.  The  Guardians  of  the  Columbia.    Williams. 

(Gill.)  $1.50. 

2.  A   New    Conscience  and  an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

4.  Milestones.    Bennett.    (Doran.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Rover    Boys    in    the    Air.      Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

2.  Chatterbox,  1912.     (Estes.)  $1.25. 

3.  Flower  Children.   Gordon.  (Volland.)  $1.00. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

Fiction 

1.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.     Oppenheim. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  Serena  and  Samantha.    Hallett    (Sherman, 

French.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  White  Shield.    Reed.    (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Mark  Twain.    Paine.    (Harper.)  $6.00. 

2.  Historic  Summer  Plaunts.    Bullard.  (Little, 

Brown.)  $2.50. 

3.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.     Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $2.50. 

4.  South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Net.    Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 

4.  The   Hollow   of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

Locke.     (Lane.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne.     Norris.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report 

Juveniles 
No  rq^rt 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Marshal.     Andrews.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.35. 

3.  The  Sanctuary.     Peterson.     (Lolhrop,  Lee 

&  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

4.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

5.  Daddy-Long-Legs.   Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Where  There's  a  Will.    Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  South  America.    Bryce.   (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

3.  The     Montessori      Method.        MontessorL 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

4.  A   New   (Conscience   and  an  Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Punky  Dunks.     (Volland.)  $1.00. 

2.  Roger    Paulding,    Gunner's    Mate.      Beach. 

(Penn.)  $1.20. 

3.  The  Scout  Master  of  Troop  5.     Thurston. 

(Revell.)  $1.00. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

2.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

3.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.  $1.40. 

6.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $1.75. 

2.  Milestones.     Bennett.     (Doran.)  $1.00. 

3.  Plays.    Strindberg.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Tom  Swift  Series.     Appleton.     (Grosset  & 

Dunlap.)  40  cents. 

2.  Boy    Scouts    of    Eagle    Patrol.      Payson. 

(Hurst)  50  cents. 

3.  The  Little  Colonel  Series.  Johnston.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

4.  Charge  It.    Bacheller.    (Harper.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Wind  Before  Dawn.  Munger.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

Locke.    (Lane.)  $1.30. 
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Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Pigeon.     Galsworthy.     (Scribner.)   60 

cents. 

2.  Drama    of    Love    and    Death.     Carpenter. 

(Kennerley.)  $1.50. 

3.  Plays.    Strindberg.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

3.  Polly  of  Hospital  Staff.    Dowd.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Junior  Partner.     Wool  ley.     (Dutton.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Honeymoon.    Bennett.     (Doran.)  $1.00. 

2.  Culture   of   Personality.     Randcll.      (Cald- 

well.) $1.50. 

3.  The  Loss  of  the  S.  S.  "Titanic."    Beesley. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.20. 

4.  South  Africa.     Bryce.     (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

•Juveniles 

1.  On  the  Trail  of  the.  Sioux.     Lange.     ( Lo- 

th rop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 

2.  Patty's    Butterfly    Days.      Wells.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne.     Norris.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

2.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Hollow   of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide   Pujol. 

Locke.     (Lane.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  San  Francisco.    Purdy.    (Elder.)  $2.50. 

2.  In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres.    Stoddard. 

(Robertson.)  $2.00. 

3.  A  California  Troubadour.    Urmy.    (Robert- 

son.) $2.00. 

4.  Testimony  of  the  Suns.    Sterling.    (Robert- 

son.) $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Fairy  Tales.     Grimm.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Stickeen.      Muir.     (Houghton   Mifflin.)    60 

cents. 

3.  The  Peter  Rabbit  Series.    Potter.    (Wame.) 

50  cents. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Fiction 
•j.  The  Net    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  Friar  Tuck.    Wason.    (Small.)  $1.35. 

4.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

5.  Smoke  Bellew.  London.  (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.     Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $140. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The  Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  ^1.75. 

3.  South  America.    Bryce,    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

4.  Epochs     of     Chinese    and    Japanese    Art. 

Fenellosa.     (Stokes.)   $10.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Sky  Island.   Baum.    (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 

2.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.     Seton.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  50  cents. 

3.  The    Seashore    Book.      Smith.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Net.    Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.     Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

4.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.    Chambers.  (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.40. 

5.  C  Q:    or   In  the  Wireless   House.     Train. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.20. 

6.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.     Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.     Service.    (Barse 

&  Hopkins.)  $1.00. 

3.  Plays.     Strindberg.   (Scribner.)   75  cents. 

4.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.    (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Polly     of     the     Hospital     Staff.       Dowd. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

2.  Marcia  of  the  Little  Home.     Blake.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.20. 

3.  Chronicles      of      Avonlea.        Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The   Hollow  of  Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Net.    Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 

4.  Good  Indian.  Bower.  (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Marshal.     Andrews.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fiction 

1.  A     Romance    of     Billy-Goat     Hill,       Rice. 

(Briggs,)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Net    Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Sunshine  Sketches.    Leacock.  (Bell  &  Cock- 

burn.)  $1.25. 

4.  Between    Two    Thieves.      Dehan.     (Henry 

Frowde,)  $1.25. 

5.  Their    Yesterdays.      Wright.    (McLeod    & 

Allen.)  $1,30. 

6.  The   Hollow   of   Her   Hand.      McCulcheon. 

CBriggs.)  $1.25. 

No  N -Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WACO,  TEXAS 
Fiction 

1.  The  Net.     Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  (Harper.) 

$1.35- 

4.  Their  Yesterdays.     Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 
;.  Streets  of  Ascalon      Chambers.  (Applcton.) 
$140- 

5.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
1.  Brann,    the    Iconoclast.     (Herz   Brothers.)" 
$3.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fiction 

1.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40, 

2.  The  Inner  Flame.     Bumham.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.     Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

^.  Blue  Anchor  Inn.     Morris.     (Penn.)  $1.25. 

5.  My  Lady's  Garter.     Fiitrelle.    (Rand  &  Mc- 
Nally.)  $1,35. 

).  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scnb- 
ner.)  $1.30. 

No  N- Fiction 

i.  The      MontcsRori      Method.        Montessori. 
(Stokes,)  $1.75^ 

2.  South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

J.  Literary    Hearthstones   of    Dixie.      Pickett. 
(Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

(.  Lessons  in  Truth,     Gady.    (Unity  Tract  So- 
ciety.) $1.00. 

[.  Phoefie  and  Ernest  and  Cupid.     Gillmore. 
(Holt.)  $1.35. 


2.  Sky  Island.  Baum.   (Reilly  &Britton.)  $i.oa 

3.  The  Little  Colonel  Series.  Johnston.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCtitcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

4.  Their  Yesterdays,    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

5.  The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.     Oppenheim. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1,30, 

6.  The  Red  Lane.    Day.    (Harper,)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.      Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75, 

2.  Moths  of  the   Limberlost,     Stratton- Porter. 

(DoublcdaV,  Page,)  $2,50. 

3.  Historic  Summer  Haunts  from  Newport  to 

Portland.    Bullard,   (Little,  Brown,)  $2.50. 

4.  The     Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75, 

Juveniles 

1.  Crofton  Chums.    Barbour.     (Century  Co,) 

$125. 

2.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.    Johnston, 

(Page.)  $1,50, 

3.  The  Japanese  Twins,    Perkins.    (Houghton 

Mifflin,)  $1.00. 

From    the   above    list    the    six   best-3ellin|> 
books  (fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the 
fallowing  system; 
A  book  standing  ist    o 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 
According  to  the   foregoing   lists,  the   six 
books   (fiction)    which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Sup- 

ply,) $1,30 281 

2,  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.  McCulcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead,)  $1.30 219 

3,  The  Net.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.30 210 

4,  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.     Rice. 

(Century  Co,)   $1,25 142 

5.  The    Arm-chair    at    the    Inn.      Smith. 

(Scribner)  $1.30 loo 

6.  Between  Two  Thieves,  Dehan.  (Stokes.) 

$1-40  65 
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III  the  advertising  pages  of  this  issue 
will  be  found  an  extended  description  of 

the  features  which  we 
The  Bookman  have  planned  for  The 
for  1913  Bookman    during    the 

coming  year.  A  brief 
allusion  to  some  of  these  features  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  first  of 
several  series  of  special  articles  of  which 
we  shall  speak  deals  with  "The  Grub 
Street  Problem — The  Daily  Life  of  a 
Man  of  Letters  in  Many  Periods."  In 
this  series  we  expect  to  print  five  papers 
as  follows: 

I.  In  Shakespeare's  Time, 
11,  In  Johnson's  Time, 

III,  When  Dickens  Wrote  Pickwick. 

IV,  When  Balzac  Faced  His  Debts, 
V.  When  Poe  Lived  in  Foj-dham. 

Everybody  is  rMore  or  less  interested  in 
the  cost  of  living,  which  was  a  problem 
which  confronted  Oliver  Goldsmith  in 
the  London  of  1750,  and  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  in  the  New  York  of  1840,  just  as  it 
confronts  the  literary  worker  of  to-day. 
There  is  the  story  of  Dr,  Johnson  dining 
behind  a  screen  in  the  tavern  white  the 
literary  bigwigs  were  being  regaled  in  the 
main  hall.  What  the  shabby  Samuel  had 
to  pay  for  that  furtive  meal,  what  his 
landlord  exacted  for  the  humble  lodgings 
in  the  neighbouring  street,  .what  were  the 
expenses  of  the  occasional  journey  to 
Brighton  or  Bath — these  questions  will 
outline  in  a  general  way  the  scope  of 
these  projected  papers. 

In  our  November  issue  appeared  Mr. 
Cleveland  Palmer's  "Some  Modem 
American  Etchers."    During  the  coming 


year  Mr.  Palmer  will  contribute  four 
papers  of  a  similar  nature  dealing  with 
the  modern  etchers  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  The  first  of 
these  papers,  on  the  English  Etchers,  will 
deal  in  retrospect  with  the  work  of  the 
earlier  men,  and  come  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, taking  account  of  such  etchers  as 
Frank  Brangwyn,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Muir- 
licad  Bone  and  others.  In  the  numbers 
of  the  spring  and  early  summer  we  pur- 
pose printing  a  series  of  articles  under 
the  general  title  of  "The  Literary  Baed- 
eker," These  will  be  designed  to  show 
how  the  American  of  literary  tastes, 
travelling  in  Europe,  can  best  find  the 
landmarks  of  great  fiction.  There  have 
been  rambling  books  written  on  such  sub- 
jects as  The  London  of  Dickens,  The 
London  of  Thackeray,  and  The  Scott 
Country,  but  these  have  been  designed 
for  library  use,  andare  of  little  practical 
value  to  the  hurried  traveller,  who,  with 
ten  days  or  so  in  London  for  example, 
might  wish  to  devote  two  or  three  of 
these  days  to  visiting  the  scenes  of  his 
favourite  books,  such  as  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raw- 
don  Crawley  lived  on  nothing  a  year,  or 
the  corner  of  Southwark,  where  there 
still  remain  slight  vestiges  of  the  Mar- 
shalsea  Prison  of  Little  Dorrit. 

A  series  which  was  announced  for 
IQ12,  but  which  had  to  be  held  over  is 
Great  Publishing  Enterprises,  which  will 
tell  of;  I.  The  Making  of  an  Atlas;  IL 
The  Making  of  a  City  Directory;  III. 
The  Making  of  an  Encyclopaedia.  Un- 
der the  general  title  of  Confidential  Com- 
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munications,  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
is  to  contribute  a  series  of  whimsical  lit- 
erary letters.  The  first  of  these  is  ad- 
dressed "To  a  Best  Seller  in  Need  of  Re- 
plenishment of  Ideas";- the  second  is  "A 
Plea  for  a  Literary  Show,"  and  a  third 
gives  advice  *'To  a  Young  Man  Whose 
Novel  Has  Not  Sold  Well."  Further 
papers  in  the  series  "Best  Sellers  of  Yes- 
terday"will  deal  with  The  Breadwinners, 
Tempest  and  Sunshine,  The  Lamplighter, 
The  Wide,  Wide  World  and  Reveries  of 
a  Bachelor,  Few  persons  know  how 
many  books  have  figured  in  Court,  in 
connection  with  points  of  copyright  laws 
— for  instance,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Ben 
Httr,  Trilby,  The  Wandering  Jew,  Lady 
/Dudley's  Secret,  The  Little  Minister  and 
Peg  Woflington.  This  subject,  under  the 
title  "Famous  Books  in  Copyright  Suits," 
will  be  the  first  of  a  two-part  series — 
"Literature  and  the  Law."  A  second 
paper  will  deal  with  "Famous  Authors  on 
the  Witness  Stand." 


A  very  important  factor  in  the  making 
of  modern  books  is  the  publisher's 
reader,  whose  functions  will  be  discussed 
in  a  paper  in  an  early  issue.  This  paper 
will  deal  with  the  reader's  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities,  with  the  stories  of 
novels  that  have  been  built  up  from  short 
tales,  of  lost  manuscripts,  of  hidden  pit- 
falls in  manuscripts,  of  manuscripts 
which  conceal  advertising  schemes — the 
whole  subject  to  be  treated  in  an  anec- 
dotal manner.  The  extraordinary  sums 
paid  for  rare  books  at  the  recent  Hoe 
sale  in  New  York  has  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reading  public  to  a 
subject  which  formerly  was  of  interest 
only  to  collectors.  What  is  a  rare  book  ? 
What  makes  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  for 
example,  well  worth  the  fifty  thousand 
dollars  paid  for  it?  What  are  the  most 
valuable  books  in  the  world,  and  why  are 
they  so?  In  these  days,  when  the  great- 
est treasures  are  being  absorbed  by  col- 
lectors of  practically  unlimited  means, 
what  chance  is  there  remaining  for  the 
collector  of  modest  income  but  genuinely 
discriminating  taste?  These  questions 
will  be  answered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  reader,  rather  than  the  specialist, 
in  a  series  of  two  papers  on  "The  Corn- 


pleat  Collector,"  the  first  discussing  "The 
Rich  Collector  and  His  Problems,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  present  issue,  and  the  sec- 
ond, "The  Poor  Collector  and  His  Op- 
portunities." Ten  years  hence  it  will  be 
possible  to  write  a  complete  life  of  the 
late  Sidney  Porter  (O.  Henry),  which 
will  be  a  serious  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can literary  biography.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  there  are  reasons  why 
such  a  life  cannot  be  written.  But  there 
is  no  reason  against  printing  "Chapters 
in  the  Life  of  a  Literary  Soldier  of  For- 
tune," which  will  deal  with  certain  parts 
of  Mr.  Porter's  extraordinary  career. 
These  chapters  are  written  by  Mr.  H. 
Peyton  Steger,  O.- Henry's  close  friend 
and  literary  executor.  There  will  be 
fresh  material  about  O.  Henry's  North 
Carolina  youth  (there  is  in  existence  a 
burlesque  novel  written  in  a  copy-book 
during  his  'teens) ;  glimpses  of  Porter 
behind  the  soda  fountain  in  Greensboro; 
in  Texas;  sheepherding ;  clerk  and 
draughtsman  in  the  Land  Office  at  Aus- 
tin, Texas;  real  estate  clerk;  teller  in  a 
bank ;  caricaturer  of  a  town ;  editor, 
owner,  illustrator  of  a  paper ;  and  news- 
paper paragrapher  in  Houston,  Texas. 
The  final  chapters  will  deal  with  the  story 
of  his  literary  Bohemianism,  when  he 
was  knocking  at  the  door  of  success ;  and 
the  brief  years  of  his  achievement  and 
recognition. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  those  books  which  have  been 

the  "Best  Sellers"  of  the 
The  Record  past  twelve  months  with- 

of  1912  out  any  preliminary  ex- 

planation or  apology. 
Whether  material  success  has  implied 
merit  or  the  lack  of  it,  whether  this  book 
or  that  will  have  been  utterly  forgotten 
five  years  hence,  are  matters  which  we 
are  not  going  to  discuss.  In  the  thirteen 
preceding  January  issues  in  which  we 
have  been  printing  at  length  the  story  of 
the  lists  all  these  questions  have,  we 
think,  been  pretty  thoroughly  thrashed 
out.  The  subject  is  one  which  inevitably 
leads  to  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  so  we 
shall  say  of  191 2,  as  we  have  said  of  so 
many  fearlier  years,  that  it  has  been  re- 
spectable, but  in  no  way  remarkable,  in 
fact,  just  a  good  average  year. 


CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 
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The  closing  months  of  191 1  showed 
the  leading  books  to  be  Harold  Bell 
Wright's  The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth,  Robert  W.  Chambers's  The  Com- 
man  Law,  Rex  Beach's  The  Ne'er  Do 
Well,  Margaret  Deland's  The  Iron 
Woman,  and  Gene  Stratton-Porter's  The 
Harvester,  But  the  books  by  Mr.  Beach 
and  Mr.  Chambers  were  past  the  full 
flood  of  their  popularity,  for  neither  of 
them  endured  beyond  the  coming  of  the 
hew  year.  As  was  the  case  in  191 1,  a 
woman's  book  had  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  leader  in  the  list  for  the  first 
month  of  1912.  That  was  M^s.  Deland's 
The  Iron  Woman,  which  with  200  points 
was  threatened  only  by  The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth  and  The  Harvester, 
which  were  respectively  second  and  third 
with  187  points  and  171  points.  Not  one 
of  the  books  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
places,  Mrs.  Barclay's  The  Following  of 
the  Star,  Mr.  Harrison's  Queed,  and  Mr. 
Farnol's  The  Money  Moon,  reached  100 
points.  The  loss  of  The  Iron  Woman 
in  the  February  lists  was  not  so  percep- 
tible as  were  the  gains  of  The  Winning 
of  Barbara  Worth  and  The  Harifester. 
Mr.  Wright's  book,  with  307  points,  a 
gain  of  120  points  over  its  total  for  Jan- 
uary, was  in  first  place,  and  The  Har- 
vester in  second  place  with  225  points. 
The  Iron  Woman  was  third  with  174 
points,  and  grouped  about  the  hundred 
point  mark  were  the  same  three  books 
that  had  completed  the  list  in  the  Jan- 
uary number. 

The  first  newcomer  to  break  into  the 
1912  lists  was  Mr.  Oppenheim's  Peter 
Ruff  and  The  Double  Four,  which  in  the 
March  issue  temporarily  displaced  Mr. 
Farnors  The  Money  Moon.  The  Win- 
ning of  Barbara  IVorth,  The  Harvester, 
and  The  Iron  Woman  were  again  first, 
second,  and  third  in  the  order  named 
with  229  points,  21Q  points,  and  147 
points  respectively.  Clinging  persistently 
to  fourth  place  was  Mr.  Harrison's 
Queed,  with  Mr.  Oppenheim's  book  and 
Mrs.  Barclay's  book  filling  out  the  list. 
With  the  coming  of  the  April  number 
The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  had  to 
relinquish  first  place  to  The  Harvester, 
which  had  beeil  gaining  steadily  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  was  by  this 


time  well  in  the  lead  by  a  margin  of 
nearly  100  points.  In  third  place  was  a 
newcomer,  Mr.  Sherman's  He  Comes  Up 
Smiling.  Queed  was  fourth,  its  tenth 
consecutive  appearance  in  the  lists,  a  rec- 
ord surpassed  only  a  few  times  in  all  the 
years  that  we  have  been  compiling  these 
tables.  The  Iron  Woman,  rapidly  drop- 
ping back,  was  fifth,  and  The  Money 
Moon,  after  a  month's  absence,  reap- 
peared in  sixth  place. 

Although  in  May  the  point  total  of 
The  Harvester  was  slightly  less  than  it 
had  been  the  preceding  month,  its  hold 
of  first  place  was  even  more  secure  than 
before,  for  it  led  its  closest  rival  by  a 
margin  of  162  points.  That  rival  was 
Meredith  Nicholson's  A  Hoosier  Chroni- 
cle, which,  if  it  made  its  appearance 
quietly,  was  destined  to  have  a  more  or 
less  permanent  stay.  Third  and  fourth 
were  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 
and  He  Comes  Up  SmUing,  with  two  new 
books,  Emerson  Hough's  John  Rawn, 
and  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick's  Tante,  in 
fifth  and  sixth  places.  By  June  The 
Harvester  had  dropped  to  fourth  place. 
In  the  lead  was  a  newcomer,  J.  Breckin- 
ridge Ellis's  Fran  with  210  points.  The 
Hoosier  Chronicle  was  second  with  178, 
and  another  book  by  Mrs.  Barclay, 
Through  the  Postern  Gate,  was  third. 
Fifth  was  Kate  Langley  Bosher's  The 
Man  in  Lonely  Land,  and  sixth  Miss 
Sedgwick's  Tante,  For  the  only  time  in 
the  entire  year  every  book  on  the  list  Jiad 
a  total  of  100  pr  more  points. 

The  July  list  showed  a  rather  unusual 
condition  of  aflFairs.  The  Harvester, 
which  had  been  first  in  May  and  fourth 
in  June,  again  took  the  lead,  although  its 
point  total  was  only  158,  the  smallest 
point  total  of  any  first  place  book  dur- 
ing the  year.  Twenty-four  points  behind 
was  Fran,  which  in  turn  led  A  Hoosier 
Chronicle  by  seven  points.  The  Street 
Called  Straight,  the  new  story  by  thfe 
anonymous  author  of  The  Inner  Shrine, 
was  fourth,  Maria  Thompson  Daviess's 
The  Melting  of  Molly  fifth,  and  Miss 
Bosher's  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land  sixth. 
By  August  it  was  apparent  that  the  com- 
paratively obscure  position  of  The  Street 
Called  Straight  in  the  July  issue  had  been 
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due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  appeared  a 
little  too  late  to  get  a  fair  chance,  for  the 
August  list  showed  it  in  the  lead  with 
the  high  point  total  of  356  points.  At  a 
considerable  distance  behind,  but  still 
with  the  very  respectable  sum  total  of 
198  points,  was  Vaughan  Kester's  The 
Just  and  the  Unjust.  The  Melting  of 
Molly  was  third  with  147  points,  The 
Harvester  fourth  with  108  points,  and  A 
Hoosier  Chronicle  and  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
The  Lighted  Way  fifth  and  sixth  with 
96  and  85  points  respectively. 

• 

Great  as  had  been  the  point  total  of 
The  Street  Called  Straight  in  the  August 
issue,  in  September  it  rose  to  372  points, 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  year.  Two 
himdred  and  nineteen  points  behind  was 
The  Harvester,  which  held  second  place 
over  The  Melting  of  Molly  by  the  slen- 
der margin  of  two  points.  The  Just  and 
the  Unjust  was  fourth,  A  Hoosier 
Chronicle  fifth,  and  the  second  anony- 
mous book  of  the  year.  To  M,  L.  G., 
sixth.  In  September  the  point  total  of 
The  Street  Called  Straight  was  materially 
reduced,  but  its  hold  on  first  place  was 
still  secure,  238  points  to  145  points  for 
The  Melting  of  Molly,  the  runner  up  of 
that  month.  A  new  book.  The  Red  Lane, 
by  Holman  Day,  was  third.  The  Harves- 
ter fourth.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust  fifth 
and  To  M.  L.  G.  sixth. 

As  is  very  often  the  case,  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year  brought  radical 
changes.  In  first  and  second  places  were 
two  new  books,  Harolcf  Bell  Wright's 
Their  Yesterdays  with  329  points,  and  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith's  The  Arm-chair  at  the 
Inn  with  169  points.  But  Mr.  Smith's 
book  held  second  place  over  The  Street 
Called  Straight  by  a  single  point  only. 
Fourth  was  a  newcomer,  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart's  Where  There's  a  Will,  with 
The  Harvester  and  The  Melting  of  Molly 
fifth  and  sixth.  In  referring  to  the  lists 
•for  April  we  said  that  they  marked 
Queed's  tenth  consecutive  appearance  in 
the  list.  But  by  holding  fifth  place  in 
November  The  Harvester  appeared  in  the 
lists  for  the  thirteenth  consecutive  time. 
The  December  issue  did  not  show  a  single 
book  that  had  been  a  competitor  two 
months  before.     Their  Yesterdays  was 


still  in  first  place,  but  a  dangerous  sec- 
ond was  George  Barr  McCutcheon's  The 
Hollow  of  Her  Hand,  with  Rex  Beach's 
The  Net  not  far  behind.  Alice  Hegan 
Rice's  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill  was 
fourth,  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn  fifth, 
and  Richard  Dehan's  Between  Two 
Thieves  sixth. 

January 

1.  The  Iron  Woman 200 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth i%t 

3.  The  Harvester  171 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star 99 

5.  Queed   96 

6.  The  Money  Moon 67 

February 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 307 

2.  The  Harvester  225 

3.  The  Iron  Woman I74 

4.  The  Money  Moon 114 

5.  The  Following  of  the  Star loi 

6.  Queed   .' 99 

March 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 229 

2.  The   Harvester    219 

3.  The   Iron   Woman 147 

4.  Queed  103 

5.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four....  97 

6.  The  Following  of  the  Star 90 

April 

1.  The  Harvester  280 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 182 

3.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling I44 

4.  Queed  •  •  •  •  137 

5.  The  Iron  Woman 133 

6.  The  Money  Moon 105 

May 

1.  The  Harvester  270 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle 108 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth loi 

4.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling 100 

5.  John  Rawn   99 

6.  Tante 96 

June 

1.  Fran  210 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle 178 

3.  Through  the  Postern  Gate 119 

4.  The  Harvester  114 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land Ii2 

6.  Tante  too 
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July 

1.  The  Harvester  158 

2.  Fran   134 

3.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle 127 

4.  The  Street  Called  Straight 113 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly 109 

6.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land 91 

August 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight 356 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust 198 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly 147 

4.  The   Harvester    108 

5.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle 96 

6.  The  Lighted   Way 85 

September 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight 372 

2.  The   Harvester    153 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly 151 

4.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust 124 

5  .A  Hoosier  Chronicle 82 

6.  ToM.  L.  G 7(» 

October 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight 238 

2.  The  Melting  of  Molly 145 

3.  The  Red  Lane 123 

4.  The  Harvester  121 

5.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust 80 

6.  To  M.  L.  G, 66 

November 

1.  Their  Yesterdays   328 

2.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn 169 

3.  The  Street  Called  Straight 168 

4.  Where  There's  a  Will 121 

5.  The  Harvester  112 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly 92 

December 

1.  Their  Yesterdays    281 

2.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand 219 

3.  The   Net    210 

4.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill 142 

5.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn 100 

6.  Between   Two   Thieves 65 

Eleven  Times  Mentioned 
The  Harvester. 

Five  Times   Mentioned 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,  A  Hoosier 

Chronicle,    The    Street    Called    Straight,  The 
Melting  of  Molly. 

Four  Times  Mentioned 

The  Iron  Woman,  Queed. 


Three  Times  Mentioned 

The  Following  of  the  Star,  The  Money 
Moon,  The  Just  and  the  Unjust 

Twice  Mentioned 

He  Comes  Up  Smiling,  Tante,  Fran,  The 
Man  in  Lonely  Land,  To  M.  L.  G.,  Their 
Yesterdays,  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn. 

Once  Mentioned 

Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four,  John 
Rawn,  Through  the  Postern  Gate,  The 
Lighted  Way,  The  Red  Lane,  Where  There's 
a  Will,  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand,  The  Net, 
A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill,  Between  Two 
Thieves. 

In  the  lists  for  19 12,  twenty-seven 
books  were  represented  as  against  the 
same  number  for  191 1,  thirty-two  for 
1910,  twenty-nine  for  1909,  thirty-six  for 
1908,  thirty  for  1907,  thirty  for  1906, 
twenty-nine  for  1905,  thirty-one  for  1904, 
thirty-two  for  1903,  twenty-eight  for 
1902,  twenty-nine  for  1901,  and  twenty- 
nine  for  1900.  Two  books,  The  Street 
Called  Straight  and  To  M.  L.  G.,  were 
published  anonymously.  No  book  was 
the  result  of  collaboration.  Eliminating 
the  two  books  whose  authors  were  anony- 
mous, the  remaining  twenty-five  books 
represented  the  work  of  fifteen  men  and 
ten  women.  Again  eliminating  To  M. 
L.  G,  and  The  Street  Called  Straight, 
eighteen  of  the  twenty-five  books  were 
written  by  American  authors. 

Two    unusually    interesting    Dickens 
books  of  the  season  are  Sir  William  Rob- 
ertson Nicol's  volume  on 
The  Real  the  unfinished  title  The 

Fagin  Mystery     of     Edwin 

Drood,  and  Edwin 
Pugh's  The  Charles  Dickens  Originals. 
The  latter  book  especially  is  one  which 
invites  quotation.  It  contains  much 
which  will  be  absolutely  new  to  the  aver- 
age well-grounded  Dickensian,  and  much 
more  that  has  been  so  long  forgotten  that 
it  is  quite  the  same  as  new  material.  For 
example,  the  reader,  as  a  general  rule, 
will  recall  that  the  story  of  David  Cop- 
perfield  was  to  a  large  extent  the  story  of 
certain  years  of  Dickens's  own  Hfe,  that 
Mrs.  Nickleby  was  drawn  from  Dickens's 
mother,   and  Micawber  from  Dicken&'s 
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father,  that  the  Cherryble  brothers  in  real 
life  were  the  Grant  brothers,  and  that 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Walter  Savage  Landor 
served  as  the  models  from  which  Dickens 
drew  Harold  Skimpole  and  Lawrence 
Boythorn  in  Bleak  House,  But  how  many 
of  us  remember  that  the  real  Sam  Weller 
was  Sam  Vale,  and  the  real  Fagin  of 
Oliver  Twist  was  a  certain  notorious 
Ikey  Solomons.  To  begin  with  the  last- 
named  character,  Mr.  Pugh  quotes  from 
the  story  of  Major  Arthur  Griffiths, 
sometime  governor  of  Newgate  Prison. 
Ikey  Solomons  was  a  notorious  fence  or 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  who  passed 
through  Newgate  in  1831,  some  six  years 
before  Dickens  began  the  story  of  Oliver 
Twist.  Solomons  had  begun  life  as  an 
itinerant  street  vender  at  eight,  at  ten  he 
passed  bad  money,  at  fourteen  lie  was  a 
pickpocket  and  a  seller  of  sham  goods. 
While  still  in  his  teens  he  was  sentenced 
to  transportation,  but  did  not  get  beyond 
the  hulks  at  Chatham.  After  his  release 
he  worked  honestly  for  two  years,  but 
having  saved  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  he  returned  to  T.ondon  and  set 
up  as  a  fence.  Among  his  other  activi- 
ties he  established  a  system  of  provincial 
agency  by  which  stolen  goods  were 
passed  on  from  London  to  the  seaports, 
and  thence  abroad. 

The  care  with  which  Solomons  re- 
moved all  marks  by  which  stolen  articles 
might  be  identified  won  him  prolonged 
immunity  from  arrest.  On  one  occasion 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  a  robbery 
from  a  boot  shop  was  traced  to  him ;  the 
owner  came  with  the  police,  and  was 
morally  convinced  that  it  was  his  prop- 
erty, but  could  not  positively  identify  it, 
and  the  fence  defied  them  to  remove  a 
single  shoe.  In  the  end  the  injured  boot- 
maker was  forced  to  buy  back  his  stolen 
stock.  As  a  general  rule.  Solomons  con- 
fined his  purposes  to  small  articles,  mostly 
of  jewelry  and  plate,  which  he  kept  con- 
cealed in  a  hiding  place  with  a  trapdoor 
just  under  his  bed.  He  lived  in  Rose- 
mary Lane,  and  sometimes  had  as  much 
as  twenty  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
goods  secreted  on  the  premises.  When 
his  trade  was  busiest  he  set  up  a  second 
establishment,  at  the  head  of  which,  al- 
though he  was  married,  he  put  another 


lady.  This  naturally  led  to  disaster;  the 
real  Mrs.  Solomons  found  it  out,  Ikey 
was  implicated  as  a  receiver,  and  decided 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  another  land.  He 
was  about  to  emigrate  to  New  South 
Wales  when  he  was  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  By  a  clever  trick  he 
escaped  from  prison,  crossed  the  North 
Sea  to  Copenhagen  and  thence  sailed  for 
America.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  circulation  of  forged  notes.  His  wife 
in  London  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  carry  on  her  husband's  business, 
and  as  a  result  received  a  sentence  of 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  and  was 
sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Solomons 
joined  her  there,  and  they  set  up  a  gen- 
eral shop  and  began  to  prosper.  He 
was,  however,  recognised,  taken  back  to 
England  and  Newgate  Prison  for  trial  as 
a  receiver  and  a  prison  breaker.  Receiv- 
ing a  sentence  of  fourteen  years,  he  was 
reconveyed  at  his  own  request  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.       

Although  George  Moore  couldn't  speak 
a  word  of  Irish  himself,  he  was,  as  he 

tells  us  in  his  new  book, 
Salve^  determined  that 
every  other  Irishman  in 
Ireland  should  be  made 
Great  was  his  surprise  in 
view  of  the  sacrifices  he  felt  himself  to 
be  making  by  giving  up  remunerative  lit- 
erary work  in  London,  when  he  found  no 
marked  alacrity  on  the  part  of  his  Irish 
friends  in  accepting  the  generous  tender 
of  his  talents.  "You  don't  mean  it?" 
said  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.  "You  don't  tell 
me  that  you've  left  London  for  good? 
You're  only  joking." 

Yeats  joined  our  group,  and  when  Edward 
( Marty n)  said  that  I  bad  decided  to  come  to 
live  in  Dublin  he  tried  a  joke,  but  it  got  lost 
in  the  folds  of  his  style,  and  he  looked  at 
Hyde  and  Martyn  disconsolate.  MacNeill,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Gaelic  League,  sidled 
through  the  crowd — an  honest  fellow  with  a 
great  deal  of  brown  beard.  But  I  couldn't  get 
him  to  express  any  opinion  regarding  my  com- 
ing, or  the  view  that  the  League  would  take 
of  it.  "But  your  subscription  will  be  received 
gratefully,"  he  said,  moving  away  to  avoid 
further  interrogation. 

Then  Moore  suggested  that  he  be  sent 
to  America  as  a  Gaelic  League  mission- 


Moore  in 
Ireland 

to  speak  it. 
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ary  to  collect  funds.  Upon  which  he  was 
again  pointedly  told  that  the  League 
would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  money 
he  might  collect,  but  would  not  send  him 
over  as  its  representative. 

Finally,  some  one  thought  that  Moore 
might  help  in  a  journalistic  way,  and 
suggested  his  calling  on  the  editor  of  The 
Claidheam  Soluis.  So  the  next  morning 
Moore  did  so,  and  found  "a  couple  of 
rough-looking  men,  peasants,  no  doubt, 
native  Irish  speakers,"  who  "sat  on  either 
side  of  a  large  table  with  account-books 
before  them,"  and  who  told  him  that  the 
editor  was  not  in.  Moore,  however,  was 
too  full  of  his  business  to  wait.  "Your 
Vice-President  MacNeill  sent  me  here," 
he  told  the  "subs."^  "He  would  like  me  to 
write  an  article.  I  am  George  Moore." 
"I'll  tell  the  editor  when  he  comes  in," 
was  the  answer.  "And  if  you'll  send  in 
your  article  he'll  consider  it.  The  next 
few  numbers  are  full  u])."  Moore  was 
taken  aback  at  this.  He!  the  great 
George  Moore,  to  be  told  his  article 
would  be  "considered" !  Still,  he  retained 
his  composure  and  replied :  "I  appreciate 
your  independence,  and  I'll  submit  an 
article,  but  in  England  editors  are  not 
quite  so  Olympian  to  me." 

Since  Zola  first  preached  the  necessity 
of  careful  documentation  in  fiction,  the 

habit  of  going  to  some 
Staking  a  little    trouble    to    secure 

Claim  literal   accuracy    in    ma- 

terial facts  has  become 
fairly  common  among  the  younger  novel- 
ists ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  any  new 
writer  ever  started  in  to  secure  material 
in  a  more  disillusioned  and  business-like 
manner  than  Miss  Ida  Vera  Simonton, 
author  of  a  West  African  novel,  Hell's 
Playground,  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Miss  Simonton  is  an  American 
by  birth,  her  native  city  being  Pitts- 
burgh ;  her  antecedents,  so  far  as  she  has 
seen  fit  to  divulge  them,  reveal  no  pio- 
neering spirit,  no  connections  with  the 
strange  and  distant  jumping-off  places  of 
civilisation;  her  family  were  neither  ex- 
plorers nor  traders  nor  missionaries: — 
in  short,  there  was  nothing  in  her  gene- 
alogy or  early  life  that  would  seem  in 
even  the  remotest  way  to  connect  Miss 


Simonton's  horoscope  with  the  African 
West  Coast.  But  when  she  found  her- 
self practically  alone  in  the  world,  witli 
slender  resources  and  the  stern  necessity 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  she  decided  to 
write  books, — ^but  not  from  the  motive 
that  leads  so  many  other  impecunious 
novices  astray:  namely,  that  writing  re- 
quires no  preliminary  outlay  of  capital, 
beyond  pen,  ink,  and  a  pad  of  paper.  On 
the  contrary.  Miss  Simonton  treated  the 
proposition  in  the  same  practical  spirit 
as  though  she  were  preparing  to  acquire 
the  good  will  in  a  notion  shop  or  a  res- 
taurant. She  studied  the  problem  of  the 
most  advantageous  "locations"  and  the 
comparative  cost ;  she  took  a  map  of  the 
world  and  satisfied  herself  to  what  extent 
each  subdivision  of  each  continent  was 
already  preempted  by  other  novelists. 
And  when  she  decided  that  of  all  the 
world  the  Congo  region  came  most  near 
to  being  a  virgin  field,  she  promptly  in- 
vested her  small  patrimony  in  a  necessary 
outfit,  a  steamer  ticket,  and  a  letter-of- 
credit,  which  with  careful  economy 
should  provide  for  a  two  years'  residence. 
Then  she  made  her  plunge  into  the  Dark 
Continent,  alone  and  without  a  single 
human  being  awaiting  her  arrival. 

Miss  Simonton's  ability  as  a  writer. 
her  powers  of  observation,  and  her  rather 
startling  frankness  of  narration  are  mat- 
ters which  find  their  proper  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  review  of  her  book.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  almost  all 
the  important  details  of  its  contents  are 
based  upon  existing  conditions,  as  Miss 
Simonton  saw  and  understood  them.  In 
her  opinion,  the  native  Congo  negro  is  a 
hopelessly  degraded  savage;  missionary 
work  in  this  field,  she  insists,  is  worse 
than  useless,  since  it  means  only  the 
squandering  of  valuable  human  lives, 
with  practically  no  return.  The  native 
is  inherently  unmoral  and  without  shame; 
his  one  reliable  source  of  income  is  the 
sale  or  renting  out  of  his  women;  and 
the  consequent  corruption  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  white  residents  forms  a  chap- 
ter in  human  weakness  that  must  have 
required  some  courage  to  write.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  read  Hell's  Play- 
ground, it  may  be  mentioned  specifically 
that  among  the  detaijs  taken  from  life 
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are  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  the  negro 
child  on  the  steamer's  deck ;  the  struggle 
of  the  hero  to  hve  a  spotless  hfe,  for  the 
sake  of  the  English  girl  left  at  home, 
then  her  readiness  to  believe  a  false  story 
about  him,  and  her  breaking  of  the  en- 
gagement; and  afler'that  his  loss  of  grip 
upon  life,  and  his  gradnal  disintegration 
under  the  combined  influences  of  whis- 
key and  the  dusky  charms  of  "La  Ga- 
bonaise."  Even  the  bungalow  which  was 
set  aside  for  this  ebony  Venus  was  in  all 
its  details  drawn  from  life,  although 
when  Miss  Simonton  saw  it,  neglect  anti 
the  ravages  of  the  climate  had  brought 
it  to  a  rather  tumble-down  state.  Miss 
Simonton's  studies  of  West  African  con- 
ditions extended  to  residence  in  the 
French,  Belgian,  and  English  spheres  of 
influence.  Of  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
practised  by  foreigners  she  speaks  with 
unmitigated  frankness,  drawing  compari- 
sons that  are  strongly  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land.     It   is  now  more    than   two  years 


IDA  VERA  SIMONTON' 


since  Miss  Simonton's  return  to  America, 
and  during  intervals  in  her  work  upon 
Hell's  Playground,  she  has  lectured  be- 
fore women's  clubs  in  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burgh and  elsewhere,  on  the  condition  of 
women  in  West  Africa.  The  horrors  of 
her  two  years  in  Congo  still  linger  with 
her,  and  she  vows  that  nothing  on  earth 
would  induce  her  to  return.  Her  health 
is  still  much  shattered  by  liardship  and 
illness,  and  at  regular  recurring  intervals 
she  is  still  prostrated  for  days  at  a  time 
from  lingering  effects  that  she  attributes 
to  an  attack  of  the  Sleeping  Sickness. 
The  book,  it  may  be  noted,  represents  the 
patient  labour  of  four  years,  two  in  gath- 
ering material  and  two  more  in  writing 
and  revising,  before  it  was  brought  to  its 
present  form.  

We  are  inclined  to  hark  back  to  the 
days  when  a  certain  Paris  newspaper  was 

being  rented  out  at  ten 
A  Tale  of  sous    the   half    hour    to 

Three  Titles         readers  who  wanted  the 

day's  instalment  of  Eu- 
gene Sue's  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,  and 
when  crowds  blockaded  the  street  lead- 
ing to  the  office  of  All  the  Year  Round 
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on  the  day  of  publication  to  learn  the 
further  adventures  of  the  characters  of 
Wilkie  Coilms's  The  Woman  in  White. 
These  we  regard  as  the  days  of  great 
serials,  maintaining  that  no  real  serial 
has  appeared  since  George  Du  Maurier's 
Trilby.  But  now  and  then  there  comes 
a  story  which  in  serial  form  brings  a 
decided  response.  Such  a  one  was  Owen 
Johnson's  Stover  at  Yale,  and  another, 
according  to  the  publishers  of  McClure's 
Magazine,    is   the    new    serial    by    Miss 


Elizabeth  Robins.  The  story  may  allit- 
eratively  be  described  as  a  tale  of  three 
titles.  I-'irst  it  was  known  as  The  Grey 
Hawk  of  the  World,  then  as  My  Utile 
Sister,  when  it  eventually  appears  in 
book  form  in  this  country,  while  in  Eng- 
land it  will  be  published  under  the  title 
Where  are  Voii  Going  Tof 

For  some  years  after  the  beginning  of 
her  literary  career  Miss  Robins  con- 
cealed her  identity  behind  the  pseuilonym 
C  E.  Raimond.  At  that  time  she  was 
also  an  actress  playing  Ibsen  parts.  As 
C.  E.  Raimond  she  issued  The  Fatal  Gift 


of  Beauty,  George  Mandeville's  Hus- 
band, New  Moon,  and  The  Open  Ques- 
tion. The  last-named  book  was  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  in  England  and 
aroused  the  curiosity  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  authorship.  Miss  Robins 
was  somewhat  exasperated  by  her  in- 
ability to  preserve  her  disguise,  and  con- 
tributed a  long  letter  to  a  London  daily 
newspaper,  deploring  tliat  as  it  had  been 
discovered  that  she  had  acted  in  The 
Master  Builder  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  her  books  criticised  without  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  Ibsen. 

M.  Francois  de  Tessan,  a  very  observ- 
ant French  journalist,  who  has  been  in 

this  country  for  the  past 
Another  year  or  two  in  the  inter- 

Critical  Visitor     ests  '  of    the    Matin,    of 

Paris,  has  just  brought 
out  a  volume  of  certain  of  his  American 
impressions  under  the  title  Promenades 
au  Far  West.  Mow,  considered  seriously 
Promenades  au  Far  West  is  a  very  good 
book  of  its  kind,  written  by  a  man  whose 
knowledge  of  this  country  has  not  been 
acquired  by  a  mere  two  weeks'  visit  to 
uur  shores.  Summing  up  all  of  its  three 
hundred  and  forty  pages,  we  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  characterise  it  as  an 
exceedingly  creditable  piece  of  work.  But 
permitting  ourselves  to  emphasise  triviali- 
ties, we  find  a  number  of  these  amusing, 
though  perhaps  unessential,  little  touches 
which  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  book 
of  a  Continental  critic.  A  month  or  two 
ago  we  expressed  doubts  that  the  Ameri- 
can artist  who  illustrated  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett's  Your  United  States  in  its  se- 
rial form  had  ever  seen  a  "Cheer  Leader" 
in  action.  There  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Bennett's  text,  but  the  illustra- 
tion accompanying  it  certainly  surprised 
us.  Now  M.  de  Tessan  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  foot-ball  contest  between  Stan- 
ford Leland  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia throws  an  added  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  informs  lis  gravely  that  the 
"Cheer  Leader"  is  also  called  the  "Yell 
Master."  Also  worthv  of  a  place  with 
Victor  Hugo's  "Tom  Jimjack"  and  Paul 
de  Kock's  "Lord  Boulgrog"  is  M,  <^e 
Tessan's  "Les  Jincks."  certain  festivities 
which  are  a  feature  of  the  life  of  the 
Bohemian  Club  of  San  Franci.ico. 
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To  use  his  own  words,  Peter  Newell 
and  the  Civil  War  broke  out  at  about  the 
same  time.    He  was  born 
Not«  about         in   McDonough    County, 
Newell  Illinois,  in  a  country  dis- 

trict. The  paternal  home 
stnod  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads  lo- 
cally known  as  The  Fonr  Corners,  and 
was  claplwardcd  wilh  walnut.  Repre- 
sentatives of  furniture  companies  now 
canvass  Illinois  bargaining  for  individual 
walnut  trees  to  use  in  fine  cabinet  work. 
Most,  if  not  all  of  the  other  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  constructed  of  logs, 
so  to  first  sec  the  light  of  day  in  a  clap- 
boarded  house  was  equivalent  to  being 
born  with  a  silver  .spoon  in  one's  mouth 
in  a  more  advanced  .state  of  society.  At 
an  early  age  be  removed  with  his  family 
lo  liushnell,  Illinois,  in  which  place  he 
lived  till  lie  was  grown.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  graduated  from  the  public 
schools  and  very  soon  afterward  found 
employment  in  a  local  cigar  factory.  He 
(lid  not,  however,  begin  to  smoke  till 
after  he  readied  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
has  ever  since  been  trying  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  He  has  a  theory  that  since  he 
never  smokes  over  four-fifths  of  a  cigar 
at  a  time,  after  smoking  four  cigars,  he 
is  entitled  lo  an  extra  one  to  make  up  for 
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the  stumps  that  have  been  discarded.  He 
soon  deserted  the  factory  to  accept  a 
position  with  a  firm  of  photographers  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  where  he  made 
crayon  portraits  of  people,  living  and  de- 
ceased— chiefly  the  latter.  These  were 
the  best  patrons,  since  they  were  easily 
satisfied.  _ 

The  average  Berlin  critic  is  in  the 
habit  of   regarding  the  national  capital 

as  the  natural  centre  for 
The  Call  of  German  literary  produc- 

the  Soil  tion,  and  to  look  askance 

at  the  literary  endeav- 
ours manifested  outside  of  the  gales  of 
his  city,  a  region  to  which  he  applies 
the  opprobrious  term  Provinz.  To  him 
Munich  or  Hamburg  or  Frankfurt  are 
every  bit  as  provincial  as  Buxtchude  or 
Sdimalleningken.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve, however,  that  in  spite  of  this  hos- 
tile attitude,  many  German  men  of  letters 
are  forsaking  Berlin,  this  being  espe- 
cially true  of  the  past  decade  or  two, 
when  so  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  return  to  the  soil  so  felicitously 
described  as  Heimaikunst.  The  origin 
of  this  movement  must  be  ascribed  partly 
to  the  naturalistic  revolution  in  literature 
that  so  strongly  affected  the  current  of 
German  literary  production  during  the 
late  eighties  and  the  early  nineties,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  phases  of  this  movement 


which  has  won  general  recognition.  The 
true  Heimatkiinstler  shuns  the  noise  and 
bustle  incident  to  life  in  a  modern  me- 
tropolis, and  so  we  find  German  writers 
of  note,  and  not  Heimatkiinstler  alone, 
seeking  the  seclusion  of  the  country.  So 
— to  mention  only  a  few — Rudolf  Her- 
zog  has  turned  to  an  old  castle  on  the 
Rhine,  built  before  the  discovery  of 
America;  Ludwig  Fulda  is  building  a 
home  in  a  Berlin  suburb;  Hermann  Su- 
dermann  now  resides  in  Schloss  Blanken- 
see  near  Trebbin  in  the  Mark  Branden- 
burg; Gerhart  Hauptmann  spends  most 
of  his  lime  in  Agnetendorf  (Silesia)  and 
in  Italy;  Otto  Ernst  lives  at  Gross-Flott- 
bek  outside  of  Hamburg;  the  village  of 
Worpswede  near  Bremen  has  become  fa- 
mous the  world  over  as  the  seat  of  a 
"school"  of  landscape  painting,  having 
attracted  such  artists  as  Heinrich  Voge- 
ler,  Otto  Modersohn.  Fritz  Mackensen, 
Hans  am  Ende,  and  the  late  Fritz  Over- 
beck  ;  and  in  the  charmingly  situated  vil- 
lage of  Mittel-schreiberhau  in  the  Rie- 
sengebirge  (Silesia),  for  some  time  the 
home  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  there  is  a 
whole  colony  of  writers  and  artists  and 
musicians,  including  Car!  Hauptmann, 
Wilhelm  Botsche,  Werner  Sombart,  Her- 
mann Hendrich  and  Anna  Teichmiiller, 
all  of  whom  find  much  of  the  inspira- 
tion for  their  work  in  their  beautiful  en- 
vironment. 
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From  the  publishers  of  Mr.  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson's  The  Happy  Warrior;  we  re- 
ceive a  note  calling  atten- 
Points  in  tion  to  the  fact  that  this 

Common  author  has  many  points 

in  common  with  quite  a 
number  of  famous  writers.  "Like  Thack- 
eray, he  was  born  in  India;  like  Keats, 
he  studied  medicine  for  a  time ;  and,  like 
Coleridge,  there  was  a  period  when  he 
had  soldierly  ambitions.  His  father  was 
a  distinguished  general  of  the  British 
army,  and  two  of  his  brothers  became  sol- 
diers. One  of  the  latter  fought  in  the 
Boer  War  and  died  several  years  ago 
from  the  after-effects  of  hard  campaign- 
ing; the  other  is  still  in  the  army  in  ser- 
vice in  India.  Notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cess which  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  attained 
in  journalism  and  the  writing  of  fiction, 
he  would  still  gladly  relinquish  all  if  he 
could  realise  his  youthful  ambition  to 
wear  the  king's  uniform.  He  says,  in- 
deed, that  he  would  cheerfully  change 
places  with  every  smart  private  soldier  he 
sees,  and  repines  over  nothing  so  much 
as  the  shortsightedness  which  caused  him 
to  be  rejected  for  a  military  career." 
While  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  endorse 
Mr.  Hutchinson  as  a  Thackeray,  a  Keats, 
or  a  Coleridge  by  reason  of  these  points 
in  common,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  if  The  Happy  Warrior  is  as  good 
a  story  as  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Once  Aboard 
the  Lugger  of  a  few  years  ago  it  will  de- 
serve the  attention  of  discriminating 
readers.  _ 

JThe  recent   death  of   Mr.   Frank   H. 

Scott,    the    President    of    The    Century 

xiru      Tu  Company  of  New  York, 

When  They        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  American 

_  ^^^ ^  publishing  world  one  of 

Twenty-one  1.  r 

^  its     most     conspicuous, 

dignified,  and  amiable  figures.  Mr.  Scott 
was  one  of  the  last  remaining  links  con- 
necting our  literary  life  of  yesterday  with 
our  literary  life  of  to-day.  Scribner's 
Monthly,  later  ^o  become  the  Century, 
was  established  in  1870,  and  when  Mr. 
Scott  then  became  associated  with  the 
enterprise  he  was  little  more  than  one 
and  twenty  years  of  age.  The  first  editor 
of  Scribne/s  Monthly  was  the  famous 
Dr.  Holland,  but  the  assistant  editor  was 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  who  was  only 


two  or  three  years  Mr.  Scott's  senior. 
Viewed  from  to-day  it  was  a  quaint  and 
curious  old  world  when  these  two  men, 
destined  to  be  so  long  associated,  were 
twenty-one.  In  1870  American  readers 
were  following  serially  Dickens's  The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  without  an  idea 
that  they  were  never  to  know  the  denoue- 
ment of  that  story.  The  Innocents 
Abroad  was  then  a  new  book  and  its  au- 
thor a  bridgegroom  of  a  few  months. 
William  Dean  Howells,  a  young  fellow 
of  thirty-three,  was  in  Boston  assisting  in 
the  editing  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Bret 
Harte  had  just  become  known  through 
the  publication  of  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp"  and  "The  Heathen  Chinee,"  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  and  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow  were  youngsters,  re- 
spectively seventy-six  and  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  each  destined  to  enjoy  ap- 
proximately another  decade  of  life. 

In  the  vast  amount  of  comment  which 
has  been  elicited  by  the  publication  of 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine's 
Mark  Twain  official  Life  of  Mark 
as  Publisher        Twain,   we  have  seen  a 

great  deal  about  Mark 
Twain  as  author,  lecturer,  Mississippi 
pilot,  and  globe  trotter,  but  very  little 
about  Mark  Twain  as  a  publisher.  This 
is  somewhat  surprising,  for  Mr.  Clem- 
ens's  unfortunate  venture  with  Webster 
and  Company  was  one  of  the  turning 
points  of  his  life,  analogous  to  a  similar 
bitter  experience  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  lost  his  all  through  the  failure  of 
his  printers,  the  Ballantynes.  The  pub- 
lishing firm  of  C.  L.  Webster  and  Com- 
pany was  organised  in  1884  to  publish  the 
works  of  Mark  Twain.  Charles  L.  Web- 
ster, who  had  married  Mr.  Clemens's 
niece,  was  an  industrious,  tirelessly  ener- 
getic young  man,  with  profound  confi- 
dence in  the  future.  Mr.  Clemens  was 
president  of  the  company,  but  took  little 
active  part  in  the  management  of  its  af- 
fairs. Able  to  conceive  in  broad  outlines 
successful  policies,  he  was  singularly  de- 
ficient in  the  power  to  handle  the  details 
of  their  execution.  After  ten  years  of 
business  the  firm  whose  enterprises  had 
always  figured  in  large  sums  through  the 
immense  popularity  of  the  author-pub- 
lisher's own  works,  The  Memoirs  of  Gen- 
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eral  Grant,  and  the  Life  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  made  an  assignment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  creditors,  acknowledging  lia- 
bilities approximately  eighty  thousand 
dollars. 

Although  primarily  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  Mark  Twain's  own 
works,  it  was  not  long  before  the  firm  of 
Webster  and  Company  was  invading  even 
wider  fields.  In  1881  Mr.  Clemens  had 
urged  General  Grant  to  write  and  publish 
his  memoirs.  By  the  autumn  of  1884  the 
general  had  decided  to  do  so,  and  Mark 
Twain  was  determined  to  secure  the 
work  at  any  cost.  He  offered  General 
Grant  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  net  re- 
turns, undertaking  to  pay  all  office  ex- 
penses out  of  the  remaining  thirty  per 
cent.,  volunteering  to  draw  a  cheque  on 
the  spot  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
as  an  advance  royalty  payment  on  the 
first  volume  of  the  Memoirs,  and  promis- 
ing a  like  advance  amount  for  each  suc- 
ceeding volume.  When  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  made  the  office  of  Webster 
and  Company  was  warm  with  affairs. 
The  reporters  were  running  hot  foot  for 
news  of  the  great  contract  by  which  Mark 


Twain  was  to  publish  the  life  of  General 
Grant.  No  publishing  enterprise  of  such 
vast  moment  had  ever  before  been  under- 
taken, and  no  publishing  event,  before  or 
since,  ever  received  the  amount  of  news- 
paper comment.  The  names  of  General 
Grant  and  Mark  Twain  associated  would 
command  columns,  whatever  the  event, 
and  that  Mark  Twain  was  to  become  the 
publisher  of  Grant's  own  story  of  his  bat- 
tles was  of  unprecedented  importance. 
The  death  of  General  Grant  the  follow- 
ing summer  largely  augmented  the  orders 
for  his  Memoirs.  In  the  end  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  sets  of  two  vol- 
umes each  were  sold,  and  between  four 
hundred  and  twenty  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  to 
Mrs.  Grant.  The  first  cheque  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  drawn  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1886,  remains  the  largest  single 
royalty  cheque  in  history. 

The  success  of  the  Grant  Memoirs 
started  Webster  and  Company  on  the 
high  road  to  apparent  fortune.  Other 
war  generals  preparing  their  recollections 
naturally  hoped  to  appear  with  the  great 
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commander,  and  arrangements  were 
made  with  McClcllan  and  Sheridan,  but 
tliese  features,  and  even  the  Grant  book 
itself,  seemed  likely  to  dwindle  by  the 
side  of  The  Life  of  Pope  Leo  Kill,  who 
in  his  old  aj,'c  ha<l  consented  to  the 
preparation  of  a  memoir,  to  be  pubhshed 
with  his  sanction  and  blessing.  Clemens 
and  Webster — every  one,  in  fact,  who 
heard  of  the  project — nnited  in  the  belief 
that  no  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  itself  or  the  Koran, 
would  have  a  wider  acceptance  than  the 
biography  of  the  Pope.  It  was  agreed 
by  good  judges — ^and  they  included 
Ilowells  and  Twichell  and  even  the 
shrewd  general  agents  throughout  the 
country — that  every  good  Catholic  would 
regard  such  a  book  as  not  only  desirable, 


but  as  absolutely  necessary  to  his  salva- 
tion. Howells,  recalling  Clemens's  emo- 
tions of  this  time,  writes: 

He  had  no  words  in  which  to  paint  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  project  or  to  forecast  its  co- 
lossal success.  It  Honld  have  a  currency 
bounded  only  hy  llic  nnnihcr  of  Calliolics  in 
Christendom.  It  would  Le  translated  into 
every  language  which  was  anywhere  written 
or  printed;  it  would  be  circulated  literally  in- 
every  country  of  the  globe. 

The  formal  contract  for  this  great  under- 
taking was  signed  in  Rome  in  April,  1886, 
and  Webster  immediately  prepared  to  go 
over  to  consult  with  His  Holiness  in  per- 
son as  to  the  details.  It  was  decided  to 
carry  a  handsome  present  to  the  Pope  in 
the  form  of  a  specially  made  edition  of 
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the  Grant  Memoirs  in  a  rich  casket,  and 
it  was  Mr.  Clemens's  idea  that  the  bind- 
ing of  the  books  should  be  solid  gold — 
this  to  be  done  by  Tiffany  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  In 
the  end,  however,  the  binding  was  not 
gold,  but  the  handsomest  that  could  be 
designed  of  less  precious  and  more  ap- 
priate  material. 

But  the  lean  years  came.  At  fifty- 
eight  Mark  Twain  was  weighed  down 
with  a  vast  burden  of  debts,  the  liabilities 
of  Webster  and  Company  being  fully  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Something 
.Jike  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  this  was 


money  supplied  by  Mr.  Clemens,  but  the 
vast  remaining  sum  was  due  to  banks,  to 
printers,  to  binders,  and  to  dealers  in  va- 
rious publishing  materials.  Somehow  it 
must  be  paid.  His  family  was  in  Europe 
and.  he  went  to  live  at  the  Players  Club 
in  New  York,  and  there  to  build  schemes 
to  battle  with  his  troubles.  But  even  in 
that  gloomy  winter  of  1893-94  the  irre- 
pressible humour  of  the  man  was  in  evi- 
dence. For  example,  two  anecdotes  of 
the  time  that  are  remembered  at  the 
Players. 

Just  before  Christmas  a  member  named  Scott 
said  one  day: 
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BJUYT  KlOP  M  lKJHCF03A:Q«»ERTYUI0P:4.-987«6432QW  RT 

HA 

HARTFOPO,  DEC.  9. 
OEA«  B«^OTHEq: 

I  AM  TRVING  T  TO  GET  THE  HANG  OF  THI9  NEW  F 
FANGLCO  WRITING  MACHINE,  BUTAM  NOT  MAKING 
A  SHINING  SUCCESS  OF  IT.   HOwIevER  THIS  IS  TfiE 
FIRST  ATTEMPT  I..  EVER  HAVE  MApE,  «  YET  I  PER- 
CEIVETHAT  I  SHALL  SOON  ft  EASILY  ACQUIRE  A  FINE 
FACILITY  IN  ITS  USE,    I  SAW  THE  THING  |N  BOS- 
TON THE  OTHER  DAY  ft  WAS  GREATLY  TAKEN  W I : TH 
IT,   SUSIE  HAS  STRUCK  THE  KEYS  ONCE  OR  TWICE, 
ft  NO  DOUBT  HAS  PRINTED  SOME  LETTERS  WHICH  DO 
NOT  BELONG  WHERE  SHE  PUT  THEM. 

THE  HAVING  BEEN  A  COMPOSITOR  IS  LIKE-LY  TO  BE 
A  GREAT  HELP  TO  ME, SINCE  0  NC  CHIEFLY  NEEDS 
SWIFTNESS  IK    BANGING  THE  KEYS.THC  MACHINE  OOSTS 
125  DOLLARS. THE  MACHINE  HAS  SEVERAL  VIRTUES 
I  BELIEVE  IT  WILL  ^RINT  FASTER. THAN  I  CAN  WRITE. 
ONE  MAY  LEAN  BACK  IN  HIS  CHAIR  ft  WORK  |T»  IT 
PILES  AN  AWFUL  STACK  OF  WORDS  ON  ONE  PAGE. 
IT  OONT  MUSS  THINGS  OR  SCATTER  INK  BLOTS  AROUND. 
Or  COURSE  IT  SAVES  PAPER. 

SUSIE  IS  GONE, 
NOW,  ft  I  FANCY  I  SHALL  MAKE  BETTER  PROGRESS^ 
WORKING  THIS  TYPE-WRITER  REMINDS  ME  OF  OLD 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  WHO,  YOU  REMEMBER*  USED  TO 
SET  VP    ARTICLES  AT  THE  CASE  WITHOUT  PREVIOUS- 
LY  PUTTING  THEM  IN  THE  FORM  OF  MANUSCRIPT; I 
WAS  LOST  IN  ADMIRATION  OF  SUCH  MARVELOUS 
INTELLECTUAL   CAPACITY. 

LOVE  TO  MOLLIE. 
YOUR-BROTHER, 
SAM, 
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"Mr.  Clemens,  you  have  an  extra  overcoat 
hanging  in  the  coatroom.  I've  got  to  attend 
my  imcle's  funeral  and  it's  raining  very  hard. 
I'd  like  to  wear  it." 

The  coat  was  an  old  one,  in  the  pockets  of 
which  Clemens  kept  a  melancholy  assortment 
of  pipes,  soiled  handkerchiefs,  neckties,  letters, 
and  what  not. 

"Scott,"  he  said,  "if  you  won't  lose  anything 
out  of  the  pockets  of  that  coat  you  may 
wear  it." 

An  hour  or  two  later  Clemens  found  a  notice 
in  his  mail-box  that  a  package  for  him  was  in 
the  office.  He  called  for  it  and  found  a  neat 
bundle  which  somehow  had  a  Christmas  look. 


He  carried  it  up  to  the  reading-room  with  a 
showy  air. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  said,  "you  may  make  all  the 
fun  of  Christmas  you  like,  but  it's  pretty  nice, 
after  all,  to  be  remembered." 

They  gathered  around  and  he  undid  the 
package.  It  was  filled  with  the  pipes,  soiled 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles  from  the  old 
o\crcoat.  Scott  had  taken  special  precautions 
against  losing  them. 

Mark  Twain  regarded  them  in  silence,  then 
he  drawled: 

"Well— d n    Scott.     I   hope   his   uncle's 

funeral  will  be  a  failure." 

The  second  anecdote  concerns  The  Player 
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egg-cups.  They  easily  hold  two  eggs,  but  not 
three.  One  morning  a  new  waiter  came  to 
take  the  breakfast  order.    Clemens  said : 

"Boy,  put  three  soft  eggs  in  that  cup 
for  me." 

By  and  by  the  waiter  returned,  bringing  the 
breakfast.  Clemens  looked  at  the  egg  portion 
and  asked : 

"Boy,  what  was  my  order?" 

"Three  soft  eggs  broken  in  the  cup,  Mr. 
Clemens." 

"And  youVe  filled  that  order,  have  you?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Clemens." 

"Boy,  you  are  trifling  with  the  truth ;  I've 
been  trying  all  winter  to  get  three  eggs  into 
that  cup." 

William  Gillmore  Baymer's  On  Haz- 
ardous Scnnce  aims  to  tell  the  true  sto- 
ries of  the  most  adven- 
A  brief  for  tnrous  of  the  scouts  and 

the  South  spies  of  both  sides  during 

the  War  of  Secession. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  the 
chapters  in  the  book  is  that  devoted  to  the 
exploits  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Lew,  for 
while  it  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tolling the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  a 
woman  who  served  the  Union  in  Rich- 
mond from  the  time  of  the  first  gim  fired 
upon  Sumter  to  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox, to  those  who  read  between  the 
lines  it  will  be  recognised  as  a  very  ef- 
fective though  unintended  brief  for  the 
South.  The  story  of  Miss  Van  Lew  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  the  heroine,  and  it 
also  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  city  of 
Richmond  and  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties. Miss  Van  Lew's  open  espousal  of 
the  Federal  cause  brought  social  ostra- 
cisln  and  an  occasional  threat.  But 
whether  Mr.  Baymer  intended  it  or  not 
the  story  of  these  years  leaves  on  the 
fair-minfled  reader  an  impression  exceed- 
ingly favourable  to  Miss  Van  Lew's 
"enemies,"  showing  them  to  have  been,  in 
the  main,  remarkably  generous  and  tol- 
erant. It  is  not  surprising  that  Miss  Van 
Lew  failed  to  see  this.  The  constant 
menace  of  danger,  "the  threats,  the 
scowls,  the  frowns, ''  obscured  her  vision. 
That  the  menace  never  became  reality, 
that  the  threats  were  never  carrie  1  out, 
tiiat  while  working  harm  herself  against 
a  pecq)le  who  believed  in  the  sacredness 
»^  ^'hcir  cause  as  implicitly  as  she  be- 


lieved in  the  sacredness  of  hers,  she  lived 
free  from  harm,  constitute  a  real  tribute 
to  Richmond  and  to  the  Confederacy. 

Remy  de  Gourmont,  whose  Une  Nuit 
an  Luxembourg  is  reviewed  elsewhere, 

was  a  close  friend  of 
Gourmoht  J.-K.       Huysmans,       to 

Chez  Lui  whom    he   dedicated   his 

Latin  Mystique,  inspired, 
no  doubt,  by  the  discussion  of  the  Latin 
poets  of  the  Decadence  in  A  Rebours. 
The  younger  man  has  told  how  he  and 
the  author  of  that  philosophical  fantasy, 
which  Brunetiere  once  described  as  a 
"vaudeville,"  used  to  meet  after  official 
hours  (both  occupied  governmental  posi- 
tions, Huysmans  as  "sous-chef  de  bureau 
a  la  direction  de  la  Surete  Generale,'* 
Gourmont  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nation- 
ale),  walk  to  a  favourite  cafe,  and  sip 
their  absinthe,  while  the  elder  man  en- 
teptained  the  younger  by  his  malicious 
comments  on  their  contemporaries.  M. 
de  Gourmont  even  helped  Huysmans  by 
certain  investigations  into  the  tradition  of 
the  Messe  Noire.  He  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  such  diabolical  cere- 
mony had  ever  been  celebrated  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  had  existed  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  demented  hags  taken  and 
tortured  as  witches.  So  Huysmans  was 
obliged  to  construct  the  unsavoury  scene 
in  La-Bas  out  of  the  whole  cloth. 

At  one  time  M.  de  Gourmont  took  an 
important  personal  part  in  the  literary 
life  of  Paris,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  that  movement  known  as  Symbol- 
ism, of  which  he  was,  in  a  measure,  the 
official  theorician  and  critic.  Of  late 
years,  however,  he  has  retired  and  lived 
as  a  recluse  on  the  fourth  floor  of  an 
old  house  in  the  Rue  des  Saint s-Pbres. 
Mr.  Ran  some,  the  translator  of  Une  Nuit 
au  Luxembourg,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  this  strange  and  some- 
what sinister  solitary  who  reminds  one, 
in  a  curious  way,  of  a  spider  situated 
in  the  centre  of  his  woven  web  of  ideas 
and  sensations,  or,  better  still,  of  an  old 
octopus  whose  tentacles  reach  out  into 
the  sentient  and  intellectual  world,  and 
explore,  with  slow,  groping,  snake-like 
movements,  every  hidden  crevice  and 
cranny  of  the  human  soul,     "A  copper 
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chain,"  Mr,  Ransome  writes,  "hangs  as 
a  bell-rope  to  his  door," 

This  opens  a  few  inches,  ready  to  be  closed 
immediately,  by  a  man  of  middle  size  in  a 
brown  monk's  robe,  with  a  smalt,  round,  grey 
felt  cap.  The  robe  is  fastened  with  silver 
buckles,  in  which  are  set  large  blue  stones. 
The  admitted  visitor  walks  through  a  passage 
into  a  room  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
books.  In  the  shadow  at  the  back  of  the  room 
is  a  loaded  table.  Another  table,  with  a  slop- 
ing desk  upon  it,  juts  out  from  the  window. 
M.  de  Gourmont  sits  in  a  big  chair  before  the 
desk,  placing  his  visitor  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the   table,   with   the  light   falling   on   his   face 


SO  that  he  can  observe  his  slightest  expression. 
He  pokes  at  the  little,  brimless  skull-cap.  and 
twists  it  a  quarter  of  a  circle  on  his  head. 
He  rolls  and  lights  cigarettes.  In  conversa- 
tion he  often  disguises  his  face  with  his  hand, 
but  now  and  again  looks  openly  and  directly 
at  his  visitor.  His  eyes  are  always  question- 
ing, and  almost  always  kindly.  His  face  was 
beautiful  in  the  youth  of  the  flesh,  and  is  now 
beautiful  in  the  age  of  the  mind,  for  there  is 
no  dead  line  in  it.  no  wrinkle,  no  minute  fea- 
ture not  vitalised  by  intellectual  activity.  The 
nose  is  full  and  sensitive,  with  markedly 
curved  nostrils.  There  is  a  little  satiric  beard. 
The  eyebrows  lift  toward  the  temples,  as  in 
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Basil  King 


most  men  of  imagination.  The  eyes  are 
weighted  below,  as  in  most  men  of  critical 
thought  The  two  characteristics  are,  in  M.  de 
Gourmont,  as  in  his  work,  most  noticeable  to- 
gether. The  lower  lip,  very  full,  does  not 
pout,  but  falls  curtain-like  toward  the  chin. 
It  is  the  lip  of  a  sensualist,  and  yet  of  one 
whose  sensuality  has  not  clogged  but  stimu- 
lated the  digestive  processes  of  his  brain. 
Omar  might  have  had  such  a  lip,  if  he  had 
been  capable  not  only  of  his  garlands  of 
roses,  but  also  of  the  essays  of  Montaigne. 

In  our  summing  up  of  the  records  of 
the  successful  books  of  1912  in  this  de- 
partment we  are,  as  a 
concession  to  formality, 
attributing  The  Street 
Called  Straight  to  anony- 
mous authorship.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  anonymity  is  such  in  name  only.  At 
the  time  that  The  Inner  Shrine  was  en- 
joying its  great  success  we  knew  to  a  cer- 
tainty its  author,  but  there  were  reasons 
then  that  would  have  made  the  publica- 
tion of  the  name  something  of  a  dis- 
courtesy. These  reasons  no  longer  exist, 
and  we  feel  at  full  liberty  to  say  that 
The  Inner  Shrine  and  The  Street  Called 
Straight  were  written  by  Basil  King. 

His    Imperial    Majesty    William    the 
Second  of  Germany  has  in  the  course  of 

his  four  and  fifty  years 
In  the  Courts  appeared  consi)icuously 
of  Memory  in  many  and  varied  roles, 

to  which,  if  report  be 
true,  he  has  recently  added  that  of  a  lit- 
erary critic.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  ver- 
diet  that  L.  de  Hegermmn-Lindencrone's 
In  the  Courts  of  Memory  contains  the 
most  vivid  and  realistic  of  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of 
the  French.  The  writer,  now  the  wife 
of  the  present  Danish  Minister  to  Ger- 
many, was  formerly  Miss  Lillie  Green- 
ough  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  she  lived  with  her  grandfather, 
Judge  Fay,  in  the  old  Fay  mansion,  now 
the  property  of  RadclifFe  College.  When 
she  was  fifteen  years  of  age  her  mother 
took  her  to  Europe  to  study,  and  two 
years  later  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Moulton,  the  son  of  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can banker,  who  had  been  a  resident  in 
Paris  since  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe. 


As  Madame  Moulton  she  was  a  wel- 
comed guest  at  the  third  Napoleon's 
court,  and  for  the  nine  years  before  the 
War  of  1870  her  life  was  one  of  con- 
tinuous gayety.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  however,  she  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, where  Mr.  Moulton  died.  A  few 
years  afterward  she  married  M.  de 
Hegermann-Lindencrone,  at  that  time 
Danish  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
and  later  successively  his  country's  repre- 
sentative at  Stockholm,  Rome,  and  Paris. 

In  the  first  chapter  Madame  de 
Hegermann-Lindencrone  tells  us  of  her 
school  life  in  Cambridge  in  1856.  *'Pro- 
fessor  Agassiz  gives  us  lectures  on  zo- 
ology, geology,  and  all  other  ologies,  and 
draws  pictures  on  the  blackboard  of  trilo- 
bites  and  different  fossils,  which  is  very 
amusing.  We  call  him  ^Father  Nature,' 
and  we  all  adore  him  and  try  to  imitate 
his  funny  Swiss  accent."  Young  Mr. 
Agassiz  taught  the  girls  German  and 
French ;  they  read  Balzac's  Les  Chouans 
and  Schiller's  IVallenstein,  Lillie  Green- 
ough  had  a  passage  at  arms  with  Mr. 
Longfellow : 

The  other  day  I  was  awfully  mortified.  Mr. 
Longfellow,  who  teaches  us  literature,  ex- 
plained all  about  rhythm,  measures,  and  the 
feet  used  in  poetry.  The  idea  of  poetry  having 
feet  seemed  so  ridiculous  that  I  thought  out  a 
beautiful  joke,  which  I  expected  would^  amuse 
the  school  immensely;  so  when  he  said  to  mc 
in  the  lesson,  "Miss  Grccnough,  can  you  tell 
me  what  blank  verse  is?"  I  answered  promptly 
and  boldly,  "Blank  verse  is  like  a  blank-book; 
there  is  nothing  in  it,  not  even  feet,"  and 
looked  around  for  admiration,  but  only  saw 
disapproval  written  everywhere,  and  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, looking  very  grave,  passed  on  to  the 
next  girl.     I  never  felt  so  ashamed  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  on  passing  our  house,  told 
aunty  that  he  was  coming  in  the  afternoon  to 
speak  to  me ;  aunty  was  worried  and  so  was  I, 
but  when  he  came  I  happened  to  be  singing 
Schubert's  "Dcin  ist  mein  Herz,"  one  of 
aunty's  songs,  and  he  said,  "Go  on.  Pleaise 
don't  stop."    When  I  had  finished  he  said: 

"I  came  to  scold  you  for  your  flippancy  this 
morning,  but  you  have  only  to  sing  to  take  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth,  and  to  be  forgiven." 

Ten  years  after  this  gentle  rebuke  the 
young  woman,  now   ^ladame  Moulton, 
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was  a  guest  at  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Comijiegne.  One  day  there  was  a  picnic 
excursion  to  the  Chateau  de  Piereionds. 
That  evening,  after  the  return,  Madame 
Moulton's  table  companion  was  the  fa- 
mous Theophile  Gautier.  She  feared 
that  her  conversation  would  have  to  be 
literary,  but  Gautier  talked  of  httle  else 
than  cats  and  dogs.  He  said  that  he  had 
eight  or  ten  cats  who  ate  with  him  at  the 
table;  each  had  its  own  place  and  plate, 
and  never  by  any  chance  made  a  mistake 
and  sat  in  another  cat's  place  or  ate  off 
another  cat's  plate.  He  was  sure  that 
they  had  a  heaven  and  hell  of  their  own 
where  they  went  after  their  death  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts,  and  that  they  had 
souls  and  consciences.  All  his  cats  had 
classical  names,  and  he  talked  to  them  as 
if  they  were  human  beings.  He  said  they 
understood  every  word  he  said.  Al- 
though she  had  never  seen  Charles 
Dickens  in  the  life  she  thought  that  Gau- 
tier much  resembled  the  great  English 
novelist.  "At  any  rate,  Gautier  looks 
like  the  Dickens  of  the  photographs." 


At  another  Court  dinner  Madame 
Moulton's  dinner  companion  was  Prosper 
Merimee,  the  lion  of  lions,  the  pampered 
poet.  Madame  Moulton  describes  him 
as  looking  more  like  an  Englishman  than 
like  a  Frenchman;  quite  old,  with  a  nice 
smile  and  pleasant  eyes  which,  however, 
sometimes  darted  about  sharply  and  sus- 
piciously. He  spoke  English  very  well. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  never  heard 
a  foreigner  speak  such  good  English  as 
he  did.  He  replied:  "I  ought  to  speak  it 
well.  I  learned  it  when  I  was  a  child." 
And  he  added  complacently,  "1  can  write 
even  better  than  I  speak  it."  He  told 
her  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
an  English  lady  for  over  thirty  years. 

"Were  you  in  love  with  her,  that  you  wrote 
to  her  all  those  years?"  I  inquired. 

"I  was  in  love  with  her  lelters,"  he  replied. 
"They  were  the  cleverest  things  I  ever  read — 
full   of  wit  and  humour." 

"Was  she  in  love  with  you  or  only  with 
your  letters?"  I  was  tactless  enough  to  ask. 
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English  counties  are  gradually  being 
preempted  by  novelists.    Tliomas  Hardy 

has  made  Wessex  his 
Parnol  in  own     territory ;     Eden 

Kent  Phillpotts  has  staked  off 

the  Dartmoor  district  of 
Devonshire  for  his  own  ;  and  now  Jeflery 
Farnol  has  proved  his  right  to  Kent,  "the 
garden  of  England."  As  if  to  accentuate 
his  claim,  the  author  of  The  Broad  High- 
way has  laid  the  earlier  scenes  of  his 
forthcoming  novel,  The  Amateur  Gentle- 
man, in  the  same  county.  And  nothing 
pleases  Mr.  Farnol  more  than  praise  of 
Kent;  "I  am  glad,"  he  rejoined  the  other 
day  when  told  that  some  American  visi- 
tors to  his  favourite  county  had  eulogised 
that  as  "the  most  beautiful  district  of 
England."  ^^ 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  is  lecturing  in 
America  this  winter,  is  primarily  a  strong 

critic,  although  he  de- 
Our  Friend  scribes     himself     as     "a 

Hr.  Harris  lover  of  men  and  ijooks, 

who  takes  pleasure  in  the 
past  by  travelling  and  in  the  future  by 
dreaming."  He  is  practical  in  his  views 
and,  like  the  late  Ferdinand  Brunetiere, 
knows  how  to  wield  a  bludgeon  from 
habit.  Through  him  one  may  learn  the 
unwelcome  truth,  as  proper  to  the  foun- 
der of  the  "Candid  Friend."  Like  Brune- 


tiere, also,  Mr.  Harris  entered  the  forum 
of  critical  intellectuality  wholly  insignifi- 
cant and  unfavoured,  and  won  by  sheer 
mental  force.  Far,  very  far  from  being 
as  valuable  a  literary  censor  as  the 
Frenchman,  he  has  a  broad  knowledge 
of  actual  life  while  Brunetiere  had 
scarcely  any.  The  one  is  hard  because  he 
has  known  life  too  much;  the  other  was 
metallic  because  he  had  known  life  too 
little.  A  certain  unamiahle  way  of  feel- 
ing and  saying  things  added  to  the 
strength  of  both  men.  While  it  meant 
bravery,  hardihood,  it  ran  at  times  the 
danger  of  smacking  of  ingratitude,  Eng- 
land has  made  Mr.  Harris  successful  and 
famous.  But  one  hears  rather  of  dis- 
paragements from  him  over  here  when 
Britannia  is  mentioned.  Likewise,  after 
he  had  been  at  home  here  in  the  States 
and  begun  his  intellectual  development 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  he  went  to 
London  and  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
violent  hostility  to  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. Yet  he  had  been  too  young  for 
them  to  have  shown  him  aught  but  kind- 
ness. They  have  borne  him  no  resent- 
ment. There  may  be  profit  to  be  gained 
in  the  experience.  Besides,  their  mem- 
ories are  short.  But  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  Yandeedom,  and  doubtless 
a  greater  satisfaction  to  him,  to  lecture 
against  us  and  show  us  up  in  a  frank 
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Harris  light,  than  to  treat  of  such  themes 
as  Shakespeare's  women.  Of  them  the 
characteristic  things  to  be  learned  or 
realised  through  him  will  be  a  little  un- 
relished.  America  is  perhaps  the  most 
conservative  country  in  matters  literary. 
Englishmen  may  knock  Shakespeare  and 
his  men  and  women  about  as  much  as 
liked  ill  England ;  but  Mr.  Harris's  tam- 
pering unpleasantly  with  the  immortal 
bard's  female  characters  may  not  be  tol- 
erated here  with  much  grace.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  be  quite  willing  for 
him  to  dissect  our  own  population. 

In  the  season  in  London,  Mr.  Harris 
may  be  seen  rather  nattily  tripping  down 
the  Strand,  swinging  lightly  his  stick, 
with  something  of  a  jaunty,  unafraid  air. 
This  silhouette  illustrates  his  free-lance 
course  through  the  regions  of  ideas.  He 
would  have  capped  a  climax  quite  pic- 
turesquely had  he  volunteered  to  draw  a 
sword  for  Spain  in  her  fight  to  rule  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  As  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  argument  that  civilisation 
could  better  have  the  United  States 
erased  from  memory  than  the  land  of 
Cervantes — that  the  art  of  Velasquez  is 
more  precious  than  the  science  of  Edison 
— he  might  have  served  to  aid  in  a  Span- 
ish conquest  which,  as  things  went, 
merely  fell  over  in  water,  impotent  and 
fizzling,  like  an  abortive  effort  of  fire- 
works. He  has  given  thought,  backed 
up  by  investigation,  to  very  many  of  the 
living  issues  of  the  time.  The  number  of 
subjects  he  can  write  on,  and  has  writ- 
ten on,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  is 
truly  remarkable.    He  could  almost  have 


written  alone  the  Saturday  Rcviezv  from 
end  to  end  any  pressing  week.  A  bellig- 
erent who  would  assail  him  must  be  sure 
of  his  own  weapons  of  fact  and  experi- 
ence, for  he  will  encounter  a  wide  mind 
with  large  powers  of  absorption  and  di- 
gestion. 


GRIM  WAR 


BY  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 


N  view  of  the  war  that 
has  been  raging  for 
weeks  in  southeastern 
Europe,  and  the  threats 
and  rumours  of  even 
greater  wars  to  come,  it 
is  interesting  to  see  what 
certain  artists  have  had  to  say  of  this 
subject.  There  is  none,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  religious  emotion,  that  has  pre- 
sented a  more  irresistible  appeal  for  pic- 
torial expression.  From  the  unknown 
maker  of  the  great  mosaic  representa- 
tion of  one  of  Alexander's  battles  with 
the  Persians,  in  the  Naples  museum, 
down  to  R.  Caton  Woodville  and  other 
military  artists  who  have  sought  to  cast 
a  glamour  on  recent  British  feats  of 
arms,  men  have  delighted  to  depict  the 
pomp  and  pride,  the  heroism  and  drama, 
and,  more  rarely,  the  horrors  and  suffer- 
ings, of  war. 

Yet  there  is  no  theme  with  which  pic- 
torial art  has  on  the  whole  been  less 
successful.  The  galleries  of  Europe  are 
full  of  battle  pictures.  To  mention  one 
only,  there  is  the  palace  of  Versailles  on 
whose  walls  is  unrolled  a  veritable 
painted  epic  of  the  martial  glories  of 
France  during  her  most  warlike  periods. 
Few  of  these  are,  however,  great  pic- 
tures,— pictures  that  impress  us  and  re- 
main in  our  memory.  Evidently  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  combirle  historic  truth 
with  imaginative  grasp  in  this  field.  *'Ex- 
cept  for  those  stories  that  are  symbolic, 
in  which  the  struggle  is  only  a  type," 
writes  Mr.  Lafarge  in  his  One  Hundred 
Masterpieces  of  Painting,  ''the  art  is 
rarely  of  a  great  character."  He  in- 
stances Van  der  Meulen's  tactical  ac- 
counts of  Louis  XIV's  victories.  "What- 
ever there  is  that  is  true  loses  its  artistic 
human  interest,"  he  says.  "One  mass  of 
men,  being  like  another,  and  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  we  cannot  tell  through 
such  means  much  more  than  the  theory 
of  the  movement.  And  as  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  meaning  is  a  sort  of  immo- 
bility or  mechanical  action,  we  are  too  far 
away  from  the  human  feeling  to  care 
for  one  mass  more  than  another.  Any 
amount   of   single   individuals   galloping 


about  only  make  the  effort  at  creating 
art  more  absurd  and  frigid.  It  is  not  so 
different  at  our  very  day;  and  we  come 
to  the  astonishing  result :  that  the  number 
of  pictures  of  historic  battles  which  have 
a  value  in  art  is  extremely  limited."  And 
he  gives  three  examples — three  only  out 
of  a  hundred  subjects! — Velasquez's 
"The  Surrender  of  Breda,"  Turner's 
"The  Death  of  Nelson,"  and  Baron  Gros's 
"Napoleon  at  the  Battle  of  Eylau." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  their  very  limi- 
tations— limitations  of  scale,  space  and 
technical  means  —  that  the  humbler 
graphic  arts  of  black  and  white  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  more  successful  in  ex- 
pressing the  very  spirit  of  warfare  than 
has  the  great  art  of  painting  with  all  the 
resources  at  its  command.  Unable  to 
compete  with  the  painter  in  the  composi- 
tion of  great  historic  battle  pictures,  the 
etcher  or  lithographer  has  for  the  most 
part  been  content  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary,  episodic, 
and  symbolic  fashion,  and  thus  to  avoid 
most  of  the  pitfalls  that  beset  the  paint- 
er's path.  The  result  is  that  while  no 
painter  of  the  first  class  has  made  his 
reputation  primarily  through  those  of  his 
pictures  which  are  inspired  by  warlike 
sentiments  or  subjects,  or  is  even  closely 
identified  with  the  theme  of  war  in  the 
popular  mind,  several  of  the  best  graphic 
artists  of  Europe  in  the  last  three  cen- 
turies have  either  treated  it  exclusively, 
or  won  their  most  enduring  successes  in 
its  treatment.  Goya,  it  is  true,  was  a 
painter  as  well  as  an  etcher,  but  it  was 
with  the  needle  and  not  with  the  brush 
that  he  executed  his  famous  Disasters 
of  War.  Callot,  as  an  etcher,  essayed 
many  themes,  but  it  is  his  series  entitled 
Les  Miseres  de  la  Guerre  that  consti- 
tutes his  most  enduring  monument. 
While,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
great  French  lithographer,  Raffet,  of 
whom  Meissonier,  with  rare  perspicacity, 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  Raflfet,  he  is  my  mas- 
ter!" is  entirely  known  as  an  artist  of 
battle-field  and  campfire.  It  is  in  the 
work  of  these  three  men,  and  of  a  few 
others,  which  may  collectively  be  called 
"The  Book  of  War,"  and  not  in  that  of 
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the  painters — either  the  great  artists  who 
have  treated  it  incidentally,  or  the  sec- 
ond or  third-rate  men,  from  Van  de 
Meulen  to  Meissonier,  who  have  made 
it  their  principal  subject — that  is,  re- 
vealed the  real  spirit  of  modem  warfare. 
And  one  further  explanation  of  their 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  men,  essaying,  for  the  most  part, 
what  Mr.  Lafarge  calls  "the  smaller  dra- 
matic situations,"  did  not  aim  at  telling 
a  story  merely.  They  understood,  what 
so  many  painters,  like  the  popular 
Frenchmen,  Detaille  and  De  Belleville — 
to  name  two  modern  examples — fail  to 
grasp,  namely,  that  "the  meaning  of  the 
heroism  should  be  told  in  painting  by  the 
arrangement  of  line  and  mass  and  col- 
our, embracing,  more  or  less,  within  its 
net  the  human  courage  which  is  the 
story  of  the  picture."  Nor  do  they  limit 
themselves  to  the  heroism  of  warfare. 
As  the  titles  of  the  works  mentioned 
above  show,  Callot  and  Goya  were  con- 
cerned even  more  with  its  miseries  and 
suffering.  And  even  Raffet,  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  other  two  as  an  ar- 
tist, and  who  had  more  of  an  eye  for  the 
huriiours  of  war  than  for  its  horrors, 
was  not  easily  seduced  by  the  merely 
sentimental  aspects  of  his  subject — by  its 
picturesque  and  pathetic  possibilities — 
into  forgetting  the  more  sordid  and  pro- 
saic side  of  a  soldier's  life  and  calling. 

Of  these  three  artists,  Callot,  Goya, 
Raffet,  Callot  is,  of  course,  the  earliest. 
Commonly  accounted  a  Frenchman,  he 
was,  however,  a  native  of  Lorraine  at  a 
time  when  that  future  province  of 
France  was  still  a  nominally  independent 
Duchy.  Born  in  the  capital,  Nancy,  in 
1598,  he  went  at  an  early  age  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  and  worked  for  some 
years  in  Rome  and  Florence.  He  re- 
turned to  Nancy  in  162 1,  lived  there  on 
and  off  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
died  there  in  1635.  It  was  at  Nancy 
that,  three  years  before  his  death,  he 
etched  the  series  of  sixteen  plates  on 
which  his  reputation  principally  rests  to- 
day and  which  are  known  as  Les  Mi- 
sbres  de  la  Guerre.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  modern  humanitarian 
sentiment  concerning  war  is  of  wholly 
recent  origin.  These  little  pictures 
seem  to  show  that  this  is  not  so.    With 


Callot's  general  sense  of  outrage  at 
the  horrors  of  war  there  was,  how- 
ever, combined  a  certain  specific  patriotic 
inspiration.  No  country  of  central 
Europe  had  suffered  more  from  centu- 
ries of  strife  than  Lorraine.  Surrounded 
by  warlike  and  hostile  neighbours,  and 
lying  open  and  exposed  to  attack  and  in- 
vasion from  every  side,  the  old  "middle 
kingdom'*  of  Lothair,  the  seat  of  what 
Barres  has  termed  les  luttes  Rhenanes, 
had  over  and  over  again  been  swept  and 
devastated  by  war,  and  its  population 
had  experienced  those  intimate  tragedies 
of  horror  of  which  Zola  describes  a  typi- 
cal modern  instance  in  his  UAttaque  du 
Moulin.  In  1632,  the  scenes  oft  re- 
peated on  the  soil  of  Lorraine  seemed 
about  to  repeat  themselves  once  more. 
In  that  year  Louis  XIII  declared  war 
against  the  Duchy,  and  French  generals 
led  their  armies  to  the  gates  of  Nancy. 

"Terror  spread  everywhere,"  writes 
M.  Edmond  Bruwaert,  in  his  recently 
published  Vie  de  Callot,  "the  villagers 
abandoned  their  farms  and  ran  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  shadow  of  the  Ducal  pal- 
ace." Peace  was  speedily  signed,  and 
tranquillity  was  soon  re-established,  but 
contagion  broke  out  in  the  surrounding 
villages.  "Such,"  continues  the  author, 
"were  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of 
which  Callot  was  inspired  to  write  the 
Miseres  de  la  Guerre" — each  plate  is  ac- 
companied by  aporopriate  verses,  and  the 
whole  series  was  published  as  a  book 
with  an  etched  title-page.  "His  friends 
sent  to  him  from  Paris  for  news  of  the 
events  in  Lorraine;  he  supplied  them  in 
this  vive  et  impressionante  form,  which 
made,  as  it  still  makes  to-day,  a  sensa- 
tion. He  began  a  first  series,  which  he 
abandoned  at  the  sixth  page,  because, 
his  impressions  developing  with  his 
memories,  if  not  with  the  events,  he 
found  his  first  frame  too  narrow.  He 
wished  at  first  to  represent  only  a  camo 
of  soldiers,  Lorraine  or  foreigners,  it 
mattered  little  which,  let  loose  in  the 
country.  They  were  marauders,  ready 
to  pillage,  rob,  burn,  on  whom  the  peas- 
ants avenged  themselves  in  condemning 
them  to  the  almshouse.  From  his  sieges 
of  Breda,  Re,  La  Rochelle,  he  had 
kept  many  episodic  sketches  that  he 
thought  fit  to  incorporate  in  his  recital 
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for  Its  better  documentation :  the  punish- 
ments of  the  provost  added  five  pages 
to  the  first  six ;  a  preface  in  four  scenes : 
recruiting,  battle,  marauding,  pillage;  a 
conclusion  in  two  tableaux:  begging, 
military  honours.  Such  is  the  very  com- 
plete scenario  of  this  drama  whose  inter- 
est has  not  lessened  one  day  since  it  was 
delivered  to  the  public.  No  work  has 
contributed  more  to  the  popularity  of  the 
celebrated  aquafortist,  for  none  contains 
more  of  the  human  truth  of  all  times  and 
of  all  countries." 

Baron  Gros,  who,  like  Callot,  had  also 
been  taught  by  experience  of  actual  war- 
fare, is  the  great  painter  of  the  Napo- 
leonic period.  But,  splendid  and  truth- 
ful as  several  of  his  pictures  are,  lacking 
the  theatricality  or  the  mere  archaeologi- 
cal interest  of  most  battle  pictures  of  any 
period,  even  they  cannot  compare  in  sug- 
gestive power,  and  hence  in  universality, 
with  certain  etchings  of  his  contempo- 
rary, Francisco  Goya  y  Luciente^,  the 
great  Spanish  artist. 

*'Etched  during  1810  and  the  succeed- 
ing years  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the 
Disasters  (of  IVar),''  writes  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Caffin  in  a  recent  appreciation  of 
Goya,  "are  regarded  as  the  finest  prod- 
ucts of  Goya's  needle.  Yet  he  was  sixty- 
four  years  old  when  he  commenced 
them.  Though  he  had  subscribed  to  the 
Bonaparte  regime  and  still  held  the  posi- 
Mon  of  Court  painter,  he  lived  apart 
from  active  affairs  in  the  seclirsion  of  his 
country  home.  The  prints  are  inspired 
by  his  country's  sufferings,  but  he  did 
not  publish  them.  To  do  so  would  have 
been  to  raise  a  protest  against  the  crime 
of  the  French  invasion  and  to  stir  his 
countrymen  to  increased  patriotism.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  of  his  equivocal 
position  Goya  may  have  thought  such  a 
course  impolitic.  Perhaps  he  felt  the 
national  condition  to  be  hopeless.  At  any 
rate,  he  closed  himself  around  in  an 
atmosphere  of  profound  pessimism. 
'Was  it  for  this  they  were  born?'  is  the 
legend  beneath  one  of  the  prints  which 
shows  a  heap  of  mangled  corpses.  It  is 
the  note  of  the  whole  series — the  crimi- 
nal horror  of  war,  and  its  futility.  No- 
where else  is  the  element  of  the  macabre 
in  his  genius  more  fully  revealed.  The 
designs  are  in  no  sense  illustrative ;  they 


are  visions  of  his  own  brooding,  pro- 
jected against  darkness  and  emptiness. 
Yet,  just  as  in  the  Caprices,  he  gave  bone 
and  flesh  to  the  very  fabrics  of  his  imag- 
ination, so  by  the  magic  of  his  needle 
his  abstract  imaginings  of  the  enormity 
of  war  became  visualised  into  concrete 
actuality." 

What  principally  strikes  us  in  these  ex" 
traordinary  designs  is  the  lack  of  any- 
thing very  much  to  "localise"  them.  The 
scenes  are  in  Spain,  but  for  all  the  local 
colour  the  artist  has  given  they  might  be 
almost  anywhere.  Indeed  they  seem 
scarcely  to  be  in  this  world  at  all.  They 
stand  as  pure  imaginative  symbols.  And 
yet  their  truth  to  reality  is  incontestable, 
and  their  poetic  transfiguration  of  the 
horrors  of  war  is  infinitely  more  effec- 
tive than  Callot's  literal  rendering  of  the 
facts  with  complete  elaboration  and  fin- 
ish. Compared  with  Callot's  exquisite 
art,  Goya's  etchings  seem  like  crude  and 
careless  sketches.  But  nevertheless  the 
latter  have  the  advantage  of  convey- 
ing the  artist's  whole  meaning  and  mood, 
even  without  the  captions  at  the  bottom 
of  the  prints;  while  Callot's  plates,  in 
which  a  sense  of  sheer  delight  in  the 
execution  competes  with  a  sense  of  hor- 
ror and  disgust  at  the  subject,  require 
their  accompanying  couplets  to  establish 
the  artist's  attitude  beyond  the  question 
of  a  doubt.  In  short,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  art  of  Callot  and  the  art  of  a 
Goya  is  the  difference  between  a  young 
art,  newly  conscious  of  its  representa- 
tive resources,  and  eager  to  develop  and 
apply  these  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  an 
art,  old  and  blase,  to  which  such  repre- 
sentative triumphs  are  by  now  an  old 
story,  and  for  which  not  objects,  but 
ideas,  assume  first  place  as  material  for 
expression.  In  Callot's  etchings  the  uni- 
versal truth  as  to  war  exists  only  by  im- 
plication, while  the  artist  himself  was  en- 
gaged primarily  in  presenting  particular 
instances.  In  Goya's,  this  truth  is  pro- 
posed as  the  actual  subject,  while  the 
scenes  and  characters  through  which  the 
artist  still  finds  it  necessary  to  speak,  lose 
all  significance  in  themselves,  and  become 
simply  so  many  points  d'appui  for  a  pro- 
test, half  cynical,  half  passionate,  against 
war  in  general. 

In  Raffet  we  meet  with  an  altogether 
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different  type  of  talent  from  either  of 
the  other  two  men  already  considered. 
He  is  neither  as  interesting  a  man  nor  as 
great  an  artist,  and  his  work  falls  even 
at  its  best  to  a  decidedly  lower  level  both 
of  representative  force  and  of  interpre- 
tative value.  But  no  one  perhaps  has 
ever  told  us  so  many  of  the  mere  facts 
about  war,  or  shown  it  to  us  in  so  many 
of  its  phases.  While,  if  he  lacked  the 
humanitarian  sense  of  horror  associated 
with  his  subject,  he  had,  as  we  have  said, 
a  thoroughly  human  sense  of  humour 
— though  even  this  has  its  grim  side — 
which  was  equally  efficacious  in  keeping 
him  away  from  the  mechanical  action  and 
theatrical  splendour  of  warfare,  and  close 
to  what  may  be  called  its  democratic  as- 
pects, or  its  relation  to  the  individual 
participant.  He  was  preeminently  the 
depictor  of  the  French  private  soldier, 
whom  he  followed  and  studied  in  nearly 
ail  the  campaigns  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Algeria,  Antwerp, 
Rome,  the  Crimea — and  whom  he  has 
shown  fiercely  fighting  or  at  work  in  the 
trenches,  as  well  as  in  his  intervals  of 
rest  and  recreation.  Mr.  Atherton  Curtis 
has  said  of  Raffct: 

In  his  lithographs  he  broke  loose  from  the 
traditions  of  his  predecessors.  He  abandoned 
the  old  ideas  that  military  painting  meant  mere- 
ly the  glorification  of  some  hero,  and  that  the 
common  soldier  ivas  of  use  only  so  far  as  he 
was  necessary  for  purposes  of  composition.  To 
him  the  interest  in  military  scenes  was  precise- 
ly what  had  been  neglected  hitherto — the  men 
who  fought  and  suffered.  Nor,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, was  he  satisfied  if  only  his  picture  rep- 
resented what  might  have  taken  place.  Not  an 
appearance  of  reality,  but  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  scenes  as  they  actually  occurred,  was 
his  aim.  This,  indeed,  became  his  guiding  prin- 
ciple, for  upon  it  everything  else  depended. 
Truth  to  nature  naturally  went  side  by  side 
with  truth  to  historic  facts,  and  the  raising  of 
the  common  soldier  to  the  chief  place  followed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Cur- 
tis regards  Raffet  rather  as  in  the  line  of 
painters  than  of  engravers ;  and  this  is 
just.  For,  working  on  the  large  litho- 
graphic stone,  he  could  attempt  the  com- 
prehensive painter-like  constructions  of 
battle  scenes  that  lie  outside  the  range  of 
engrBving,     Still,  even  in  these  he  re- 


mained the  realist  who  did  not  view  a 
great  struggle  from  the  standpoint  of 
conventional  composition,  or  of  theatrical 
grouping;  but  who  gave  the  tumult  and 
confusion,  the  onward  rush  of  the  ranks 
in  which  all  rank  is  obliterated  (or  so  it 
seems  to  the  observer),  and  where,  if  the 
attention  is  directed  to  any  individual,  it 
is  to  the  heavily  burdened  private  on  foot 
rather  than  to  the  officer  waving  his 
sword  on  horseback.  The  Combat  d'Oued 
Alleg,  in  which  Raffet  shows  us  a  breath- 
less charge  of  infantry,  where  the  lines 
keep  none  of  that  mechanical  precision  so 
beloved  by  battle  painters,  but  waver  as 
they  would  necessarily  in  the  rapid  ad- 
vance over  broken  ground,  is  an  admir- 
able example  of  the  artist's  style,  and  has 
been  called  the  most  perfect  picture  of  a 
charge  ever  executed. 

Of  course  Raffet  had  his  imaginative 
side  as  well,  and  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant series  of  lithographs — that  illustrat- 
ing the  Napoleonic  campaigns — is  en- 
tirely, imaginary,  as  he  himself  saw  noth- 
ing of  these,  having  been  born  in  1804. 
Still  his  father  had  been  a  Napoleonic 
soldier,  and  among  the  other  survivors 
of  the  Grande  Armee  with  whom  he  must 
have  come  in  contact,  he  could  have  suf- 
fered from  no  lack  of  trustworthy  docu- 
mentary material.  Here,  as  in  his  later 
series,  it  is  the  common  soldier — Na- 
poleon's famous  grognard — who  focuses 
attention ;  though,  in  the  prominence 
given  to  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  empha- 
sis placed  upon  his  personal  prestige 
among  his  faithful  followers,  there  enters 
here  an  element  of  military  hero-worship 
that  is  absent  from  his  later  work.  It 
is  clear  that  he  himself  shared  this  wor- 
ship for  the  **lost  leader"  who  is  apotheo- 
sised  in  these  superb  pictures,  many  of 
which,  in  their  more  heightened  and  ro- 
mantic mood,  like  La  Revue  Nocturne 
and  Reveil,  are  conceived  in  a  veritable 
dream  atmosphere.  Indeed,  Raffet,  with 
Beranger,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  both  in 
its  most  noble  and  its  most  popular  as- 
pects,— although  the  lithographer,  unlike 
the  poet,  is  said  not  to  have  been  fully 
ai)preciated  in  his  own  lifetime — and  as 
such  he  takes  his  place  not  only  in  the 
history  of  art  but  among  the  artists  who 
have  made,  or  at  least  coloured,  history. 
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A  Remarkable  Literary  Discovery 
BY  WALTER  JERROLD 


HE  following  communi- 
cation is  of  a  somewhat 
startling  nature.  It  ap- 
parently dates  from  a 
time  when  anonymous 
criticism  has  reasserted 
itself,  for  the  sapient 
critic  attaches  no  name.  It  professes — 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement — to  be  an  ex- 
cerpt from  one  of  the  monthly  reviews 
for  April,  2120,  and  is  entitled  "A  Re- 
markable Literary  Discovery."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attempt  any  paraphrase,  but 
the  very  words  of  the  writer  of  some  two 
centuries  hence  may  be  given.  The 
anonymous  writer  begins: 

**It  is  a  curious  fact  that  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  belongs  the  discovery, 
long  since  canvassed  and  bitterly  dis- 
cussed, as  to  the  unity  of  the  authors  of 
the  plays  known  at  one  time  as  those  of 
Shakespeare  with  the  writer  of  various 
works  under  his  own  name.  That  unity 
has  long  been  triumphantly  established. 
The  attribution  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello, 
and  other  plays  to  Shakespeare  has  be- 
come a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  rele- 
gated to  a  small-type  footnote  by  the 
more  pedantic  of  our  text-book  writers. 
Editions  of  the  plays  with  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  attached  to  them  have  be- 
come as  extinct  as  the  horse  or  the 
House  of  Lords — since  Parliament  in  its 
zeal  for  truth  insisted  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  such  copies,  except  those  pre- 
served as  reminders  of  past  error  in  the 
great  public  libraries.  The  present 
writer — they  have  not  apparently  got  rid 
of  this  horrid  locution  in  the  twenty- 
second  century — must  apologise  for 
bringing  forward  this  bit  of  ancient  his- 
tory. He  (Iocs  so  by  way  of  introduction 
to  a  discovery  of  his  own  that  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  once- 
abused  Baconians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Much  as  the  Baconians  were  first 
abused  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  we 
of  this  more  enlightened  twenty-second 
century  are  all  whole-hoggers. 


"This  discovery  is  one  which  needs  but 
to  be  accentuated  to  be  seen  in  its  full 
significance.  It  will  assuredly  mean  the 
removing  of  a  long-honoured  name  from 
our  literary  histories,  the  relegation  of 
that  name  from  those  of  men  of  letters  to 
those  of  pseudonyms  adopted  by  men  of 
letters.  The  present  writer  is  well  aware 
that  critics  have  not  yet  accepted  his 
theory  that  one  statesman  ruled  England 
for  many  years  under  two  names  and 
diverse  policies,  but  he  has  every  faith 
that  the  future  will  do  him  justice,  that 
the  true  significance  of  the  clew  to  which 
he  drew  attention  in  an  earlier  number 
of  this  review  will  yet  be  established. 
The  fact  that  the  letters  that  nnke  up  the 
name  William  Gladstone  are  numerically 
the  same  as  those  that  make  up  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli  is  a  clew  the  full 
meaning  of  which  will  yet  be  recognised. 
The  present  writer  is  willing  in  full  and 
certain  confidence  to  leive  the  final 
elucidation  of  th'it  matter  to  the  future. 
In  his  newer  discovery  he  has  lighted 
not  only  upon  an  accidental  clew,  but  is 
able  to  bring  forward  incontestable 
proofs. 

"Two  of  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  read  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  one!  Such. is  the  discovery 
that  has  been  made,  and  the  evidence  is 
so  plain,  the  proofs  are  so  convincing, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  language 
suited  to  the  pages  of  a  dignified  review 
the  state  of  brain  of  those  who  fail  to 
recognise  the  obvious  truth.  The  full 
body  of  evidence  must  be  reserved  for  a 
forthcoming  volume  to  be  entitled  Boz- 
marsh, 

"Every  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens  tells  us  how  he  began  writing  as 
l>oz — until,  jealous  of  the  fame  going  to 
a  mere  pseudonym,  he  let  it  be  known 
that  Boz  was  Dickens.  So  in  the  works 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  we 
find  that  he  also  wrote  under  an  assumed 
name,  as  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh — 
only  later  to  claim  for  himself  the  fame 
he  had  made  by  deputy.     Here  was  a 
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striking  parallel  I  What  was  true  in  de- 
tail was  true  in  the  whole:  Boz  was 
Dickens,  Titmarsh  was  Thackeray — and 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  one  man. 
The  theory  would  be  an  interesting  one 
if  it  were  only  a  theory,  but  it  is  a  demon- 
strable fact. 

"In  his  first  book  and  in  one  of  the  latest 
of  his  books  the  dual  writer  ingeniously 
placed  the  clew  which  his  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors  were  too  dull 
to  discover.  And  not  only  was  the  clew 
in  the  first  work — it  was  in  the  very  title 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of 
that  first  work.  That  title  ran,  The 
Beadle.  The  Parish  Engine.  The  School- 
master.' Anything  more  acute  than  the 
.dull  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  asked — why  the  collection 
of  such  diversities,  'The  Beadle.  The 
Parish  Engine.  The  Schoolmaster'? 
Why,  indeed?  Because  in  those  words 
was  hidden  a  great  secret.  Take  the 
thirty-nine  letters  that  form  those  words, 
and  what  do  we  find?  On  rearranging 
them  we  find  this  deeply  significant  sen- 
tence : 

Titmarsh,  he  pen'd  the  articles,  he 
alone  begoshe!' 

"The  present  writer  admits  that 
*begoshe'  is  a  difficulty,  but  is  convinced 
that  further  research  will  establish  that 
it  was  a  familiar  form  of  oath  or  excla- 
mation in  the  long  past  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Thus  in  the  very  first 
book  of  the  great  writer  we  find  the  first 
suggestive  clew.  As  Boz,  as  Titmarsh, 
as  Thackeray,  and  as  Dickens  he  con- 
tinued to  produce  many  books — in  each 
of  which  perhaps  the  secret  lies — ^but  in 
one  of  his  latest  books  he  chose  again  the 
simplest  method  of  suggesting  the  truth 
to  his  purblind  generation.  He  was  then 
apparently  getting  tired  of  the  duality, 
was  beginning  to  wonder  why  he  had 
allowed  his  fame  still  to  be  diffused  over 
two  seemingly  distinct  personalities.  He 
who  runs  may  read  was  a  favourite 
phrase  with  our  ancestors  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,  but  the 
writer  who  chose  now  to  be  Thackeray 
and  now  Dickens  revealed  his  secret  for 
a  second  time  in  so  slightly  roundabout 
a  way  that  any  one  who  could  read  better 
than  he  could  run  might  have  recognised. 

"To  the  very  first  number  of  his  Corn- 


hill  Magazine  the  great  writer  con- 
tributed the  first  of  his  Roundabout 
Papers.  The  title  of  that  first  paper  is 
'On  a  Lazy  Idle  Boy' — a  seemingly  sim- 
ple but  really  a  deeply  significant  collo- 
cation of  words.  If  we  rearrange  the 
letters  of  those  words  what  do  we  find? 
We  find  this  notable  sentence : 

'Ay!  only  ideal  Boz!' 

"It  might  be  objected  that  this,  like  the 
anagrammatic  title  of  the  first  of  the 
Sketches  by  Boz  was  but  a  coincidence. 
But  let  us  go  a  little  further.  Let  us 
read  the  opening  words  of  that  first  of 
the  Roundabout  Papers,  Those  first 
words  run  thus:  *I  had  occasion  to  pass 
a  week  in  the  autumn  in  the  little  old 
town  of  Coire.'  If  we  take  the  first 
seven  and  the  last  seven  of  those  seven- 
teen words  we  find  that  they  include  the 
seven  letters  necessary  to  make  up  the 
word  Charles.  If  it  be  argued  that  this 
again  might  be  a  coincidence,  it  has  also 
to  be  said  that  they  contain  likewise  the 
seven  letters  necessary  to  make  Dickens ! 
Is  this  again  a  coincidence?  and  if  so, 
how  many  coincidences  are  necessary  to 
establish  a  law?  » 

"These  are  again  but  scraps  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence,  full  details  of 
which  will  be  given  in  the  forthcoming 
analytical  examination  of  the  subject. 
But  that  the  matter  is  already  one  re- 
moved from  the  domain  of  mere  hypoth- 
esis and  theory  may  be  shown  by  citing 
here  one  or  two  further  scraps  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

"  'There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  and 
there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Mon- 
mouth,' and  no  less  conclusively  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  an  election  scene  in 
the  Pickunck  Papers  and  an  election 
scene  in  The  Nezvcomes,  And  mark  you 
how  different  is  the  treatment.  Elec- 
tions, it  will  be  admitted  at  once,  are  so 
much  alike  that  this  very  difference  of 
treatment  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
they  were  written  by  one  hand.  The 
writer  was  conscious  that  he  must  make 
his  second  election  scene  differ  from  his 
first  one.  Whereas  had  the  two  scenes 
been  written  by  two  men  they  would  of 
necessity  have  been  more  alike.  In  the 
very  diversity  of  the  scenes  at  Eatanswill 
and  Newcome  the  discerning  critic  may 
find  evidence   of   the  unity  of  the   de- 
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scriber.  But  even  here  the  writer  could 
not  maintain  his  diversity  fully — and  the 
exception  is  strikingly  significant.  Every 
reader  of  Pickwick  will  know  that  the 
editor  of  the  Eatanszvill  Gazette  was  Mr. 
Pott.  Every  reader  of  The  Newcomes 
will  recall  that  the  editor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent was  Mr.  Potts!  Wonderfully 
as  the  writer  maintained  his  differences 
of  style  and  nomenclature  when  address- 
ing his  public  now  as  Thackeray  or  Tit- 
marsh  and  now  as  Dickens  or  Boz,  he 
could  not  avoid  such  an  instance  of  dupli- 
cation. The  difference  between  Pott  and 
Potts  is  merely  that  of  the  pluralising 
sibilant,  but  even  that  difference  is  not 
without  meaning — for  it  was  on  the  sec- 
ond occasion  that  the  writer  used  the 
plural  form.  Unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  all  nineteenth  century  editors  were 
Potts,  this  evidence  should  of  itself  be 
almost  sufficient  to  establish  the  con- 
cUision  to  which  so  much  evidence 
points. 

"Another  small  matter  may  be  men- 
tioned— without  entering  upon  the  fruit- 
ful theme  of  chapter  endings  or  of 
specialised  knowledge,  branches  of  the 
subject  fully  examined  in  Bosmarsh, 
The  slang  of  to-day,  it  has  probably  been 
said,    is    the    current    language    of    to- 


morrow, but  it  needs  a  great  writer  in- 
deed to  devise  the  words  to-day  that  shall 
be  known  as  the  slang  of  to-morrow. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  an  acute  critic 
early  in  the  twentieth  century  that 
Thackeray  used  the  expressively  mean- 
ingless adjective  'bally'  long  before  it 
passed  into  current  usage  as  slang.  In 
the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Great  Ex- 
pectations  we  may  read  'Pip,  Pip,  she 
said,'  using  the  explosive  repetition  half 
a  century  before  it  became  the  slang  of 
the  streets.  Could  two  writers  be  thus 
verbally  prophetic?  It  is  unthinkable. 
In  this  we  have  but  a  further  scrap  of 
that  cumulative  evidence  which  goes  to 
establish  the  long-hidden  fact  that  the 
writer  who  wrote  as  Titmarsh  was  the 
same  as  the  writer  who  once  wrote  as 
Boz.  Whether  that  writer  was  actually 
Charles  Dickens  or  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray — which  indeed  was  the  actual 
name  and  which  the  mere  pseudonym  of 
the  one  great  writer  who  gave  us  that 
dual  series  of  novels  the  glory  of  the 
Victorian  reign  will  be  fully  discussed 
in  the  already  mentioned  study  shortly  to 
be  published  as  Bozmarsh," 

Such  it  would  seem  are  the  problems 
raised  about  two  and  half  centuries 
after  a  great  writer's  death. 


THE  HOLY  PLACE 

BY  ZONA  GALE 

At  silver  of  grey  leaves ;  at  look  of  lace 
About  a  woman's  throat ;  at  little  feet, 
Curled  close  in  hand  that  clings ;  at  stir  of  sweet 

Old  gardens :  at  the  flow  and  dip  and  grace 

Of  sweeping  fabric;  at  the  phantom  race 
Of  shadow  ripples  in  the  tides  of  wheat, 
Where  great,  still  spirits  murmur  as  they  meet — 

Souls  see  their  God  as  in  a  holy  place. 

What  of  the  wrinkled  face,  the  poor,  coarse  hand. 

Dead  leaves  and  ruined  walls,  and  fields  that  stand, 
Rattling  stark  husks?    Of  little  feet  that  stray 
From  clinging  hands,  and  never  find  the  way? 

He  knows  no  holy  place  for  whom  the  clod 

Stands  not  an  altar  to  the  living  God. 


THE  COMPLETE  COLLECTOR 

In  Two  Parts. 
Part  I.     The  Rich  Collector  and  His  Opportunities 


BY  FREDERICK  A.  KING 


LMOST  the  last  words 
— perhaps  the  very  last — 
written  by  Andrew  Lang 
breathed  the  sigh  *  of  a 
bookman  beaten  at  the 
game  he  was  best  fitted 
to  play.  Best  at  all 
events  in  all  respects  save  that  of  money. 
The  words  referred  to  are  in  the  new 
preface  to  the  pocket  edition  of  his 
Books  and  Bookmen,  dated  July,  1912. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  twentieth  of 
that  month,  so  there  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  one  of  his  last  regrets  was  that 
the  moneyed  kmgs  had  made  book-buying 
a  thing  impossible  for  the  slenderer  purse 
of  a  laborious  writer.  "I  have  given  up 
book-hunting,"  he  writes,  **for  reasons 
partly  financial  and  partly  based*  on  the 
circumstance  that  my  book-hunting  has 
been  like  my  angling.  I  can  neither  cap- 
ture rare  books  'for  a  song' — of  sixpence, 
nor  catch  trout  on  a  level  with  my  am- 
bition. If  any  of  the  old  book  stalls 
survive  in  the  old  slums,  they  are  'over- 
fished.' "  One  cannot  so  much  complain 
as  sigh  for  such  a  condition  as  this.  It 
merely  means  that  book-collecting  has 
gained  many  more  devotees,  and  what 
with  them  and  the  constant  watchfulness 
of  those  who  hunt  in  their  behalf  the  old 
streams  are  indeed  fished  dry. 

Rut  there  is  another  view  of  the  case 
that  Mr.  Lang  goes  on  to  express,  with 
more  magnanimity,  we  should  say,  than 
could  be  felt  by  some  who  are  late  com- 
ers to  the  chase  and  who  find  that  all  the 
sport  is  restricted  for  the  very  chosen 
few.  "Book-hunting  is  like  golf,"  Mr. 
Lang  goes  on  to  say,  turning  to  another 
of  his  favourite  out-door  pastimes.  "One 
delights  in  seeing  both  done  by  great  pro- 
ficients ;  to  play  one's  self,  to  top  and 
foozle  and  miss  short  putts  is  no  longer 
amusing.  One  likes  to  look  on  the  treas- 
ures of  great  wealthy  collectors.  To 
look  at  one's  own  shelves  'does  not  over- 


stimufate/    but    rather    moves    to   quiet 
tears." 

One  feels  rather  like  saying  that  it 
moves  to  tears  of  rage  and  grief  to  see 
this  gentlest  of  pursuits  wrested  from 
hands  who  could  write  "The  Library" 
and  "The  Book  Hunter"  and  given  over 
to  those  who  will  write  only  cheques. 
The  world  will  likely  have  no  more  Bur- 
tons or  Langs  or  Dibdens.  But  laments 
will  do  us  no  good;  the  auction  rooms 
are  fairly  bristling  with  dollars  and 
pounds  bid  for  books  that  a  few  years 
past  could  be  secured  for  pence.  Book- 
collecting  has  become  a  folly  for  all  but 
the  excessively  rich.  So  we  are  often 
assujed,  and  such  is  the  case  if  human 
desires  can  only  be  satisfied  with  books 
now  known  as  "excessive  rarities." 

Book-collectors  are  said  to  abound; 
their  number  mounts  into  the  hundreds, 
and  amid  so  many  it  must  result  that  the 
"disease"  which  used  to  be  known  as 
book-madness  cannot  exist  in  more  than 
sporadic  cases.  What  the  other  symptoms 
represent  is  likely  to  be  no  more  than 
the  effort  of  over-rich  amateurs  endeav- 
ouring to  rid  themselves  of  their  surplus 
incomes.  Of  this  one  is  assured  by  deal- 
ers in  books  and  autographs  who,  in  their 
turn,  angle  for  a  customer  and  play  him 
well  while  his  sporting  fever  lasts,  know- 
ing that  his  interest  may  erelong  exhaust 
itself  and  he  betake  himself  to  other 
streams.  These  are  the  people  that^  in 
late  years  have  come  into  competition 
with  the  real  book  hunters,  and  their  ef- 
fect is  to  raise  such  regretful  sighs,  as 
that  of  Andrew  Lang.  Do  they  realise 
the  self-abnegation  of  his  words  when 
in  place  of  envy  he  breathes  forth  joy  at 
the  contemplation  of  possessions  their 
larger  means  can  marshal? 

nOOKS    NO    LONGER    BOOKS 

•    A    few    years    ago    Mr.    Worthington 
Ford  gave  voice  to  the  wail  of  another 
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"ex-collector."  To  him  the  account  of  a 
book  auction  could  only  be  read  with  "a 
feeling  of  exasperation  not  much  tem- 
pered by  wonder."  He  could  see  no 
"reasonable  grounds"  for  the  selection  of 
purchases  by  their  buyers,  for  the  prices 
paid  and  for  the  destination  of  the 
volumes.  Why  should  anybody  but  a 
scholar  wish  to  possess  a  book  by  Cotton 
Mather,  for  example  ?  Whatever  the  in- 
flation of  price,  "a  Mather  is  still  a 
Mather,  dull,  witless  and  characteristic." 
An  old  almanac  is  no  more  valuable  now 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  not 
so  useful  (utility  value)  as  when  it  was 
issued.  Yet  such  issues  bring  hundreds 
'of  dollars.  If  one  wants  the  thing  for 
what  it  contains  a  modern  reprint  would 
not  be  so  hard  on  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
Paper  and  binding  in  any  other  associa- 
tion would  be  literally  worthless.  Yet 
the  original  brings  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  and  the  reprints  one  or  two. 

Books  have  ceased  to  be  books,  de- 
clares Mr.  Ford.  In  its  new  binding  of 
full  crushed  levant  it  only  "masquerades 
as  a  book,  it  is  really  something  to  be 
handled,  to  be  seen,  to  be  smelled  (the 
spicy  odour  of  the  leather  is  good),  but 
not  to  be  read.  Behind  glass,  with  its 
like  it  constitutes  a  bit  of  furniture,  not 
of  literature."  Thus  does  the  ex-collec- 
tor see  his  old  friends  and  comrades,  the 
tattered,  the  shameless,  broken-backed, 
dingy-leaved  associates,  with  their  wrin- 
kles of  age  smoothed  out,  their  rickety 
legs  straightened  and  splinted,  their  bod- 
ies corsctted  and  rearranged  for  fine 
company — but  dull  and  witless  as  before. 
Mr.  Ford  pictures  the  state  brought 
about  by  wealth,  which  demands  an  out- 
let and  so  seeks  the  thing  which  is  rare : 

To  gratify  this  class  of  buyers  there  has 
been  developed  the  dealer,  not  the  old  book 
store  of  which  very  few  are  now  to  be  found, 
but  a  dealer  intent  upon  nursing  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  clients,  and  encouraging  them  to 
enter  upon  their  high-priced  levies.  The  delight 
of  browsing  among  the  uncatalogued  contents 
of  a  dingy  basement  shop,  unlighted  and  un- 
healed, has  been  thrust  aside  by  the  more  or 
less  gorgeous  catalogue  of  the  dealer,  setting 
forth  his  limited  holdings  in  small  cap,  and 
full  cap,  titles,  with  more  or  less  truthful  ac- 
counts of  what  the  book  may  be  to  the  owner. 


He  gambles  recklessly  in  futures.  Because  a 
book  brought  $530  at  one  sale,  he  baits  his 
hook  by  offering  a  copy  for  $450.  It  looks 
like  a  bargain;  and  it  may  be  one  in  reality. 
But  such  methods  have  destroyed  all  the  old 
romance  of  collecting,  crushed  out  the  small 
buyer,  and  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
experience  the  thrill  of  obtaining  for  a  few 
shillings  a  perfect  gem,  with  annotations  by  the 
author,  or  a  presentation  copy,  or  a  rarity 
buried  in  a  volume  of  trash. 

THE    HUNTINGTON    METHOD 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the 
emotions  of  the  new  and  favoured  order 
of  book-collectors.    What  should  interest 
us  more  would  be  the  heart  yearnings 
as  well  as  heart  burnings  of  those  forever 
shut  out  of  competition  for  the  glorious 
treasures    of    Early    English    literature, 
books  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  even 
eighteenth  century,  Caxtons,  Shakespear- 
ean folios  and  quartos,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Bunyan,  Gray,   Herrick,  Swift  or  even 
the  scarcities  of  early  nineteenth  century 
English    and    American    books.      There 
might  be  a  modicum  of  sympathy  even 
for  the  late  comer  with  much  money  to 
spend,  prepared  to  be  liberal  in  spending 
it.    Unless  he  have  the  princely  liberality 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton or  of  that  late  lamented  young  en- 
thusiast, Mr.  Harry  E.  Widener,  what 
chance  has  he  where  the  prizes  are  so 
few  and  the  competitive  forces  so  great. 
Mr.  Huntington,  through  his  agent,  bid 
at  the  Hoe  sale  with  the  frenzied  opu- 
lence of  one  whose  years  were  wasting 
while  his  pockets  bulged,  and  whose  ideal 
evidently  was  to  see  in  his  possession  be- 
fore his  life  closed  the  finest  library  in 
incunabula,  in  Americana,  in  Early  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature,  ever  gath- 
ered together  in  this  continent. 

Before  he  became  so  conspicuous  a  fig- 
ure that  the  daily  newspapers  competed 
for  the  stories  of  his  accessions,  his  pri- 
vate collection  numbered  thirty  thousand 
volumes.  He  might  be  called  a  buyer  of 
libraries  instead  of  books.  What  other 
men  have  accumulated  here  and  there 
through  a  lifetime  of  effort,  he  has  taken 
over  in  the  lump.  He  bought  the  Mor- 
row library  of  Brooklyn,  containing 
many  first  editions,  but  no  great  rarities. 
Then   he   added    the    Stowe    collection, 
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moved  from  an  old  mansion  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York.  Then  he  absorbed 
other  collections  not  so  well  known  to 
fame;  but  they  increased  his  possessions 
of  incunabula,  of  early  printed  Bibles, 
missals  and  psalters.  To  these  he  has 
lately  added  the  library  gathered  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  Church.  In  this  collection,  whose 
purchase  price  was  reported  to  be  $i,- 
250,000,  were  some  of  the  greatest  gems 
for  the  collector  of  English  literature — 
Caxton's  first  book,  the  Cronycle  of  Eng- 
londe,  1515;  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  Walton's  Compleat  Angler, 
Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress,  Milton's 
C(?mM.y, Spenser's  Faerie  QM£»rn^, Bacon's 
Essays,  Gray's  Elegy,  Goldsmith's  Vicar, 
with  thirteen  Shakespeares  in  the  first 
quarto  edition,  fifteen  of  the  second,  and 
forty-one  other  quarto  editions  of  early 
date.  These  are  but  a  few  of  this  li- 
brary's rarities.  Scarcely  a  year  passes 
before  Mr.  Huntington  adds  to  these  and 
his  other  books  the  splendid  collection 
representing  the  leisurely,  discriminating 
selection  of  Mr.  Beverly  Chew,  whose 
English  poets,  especially  the  full  group 
of  minor  seventeenth  century  authors, 
are  unequalled.  The  greatest  single  buyer 
at  the  Hoe  sales,  what  Mr.  Huntington 
will  store  away  in  his  California  home 
for  the  joy  of  a  ripe  old  age  almost  wea- 
ries the  imagination. 

THK    MOST   ROMANTIC    FIGURE 

Young  Mr.  Widener  was  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  at  the  first  I  Ice  sale,  lie  or 
his  agent  drove  the  j)urchaser  of  the 
Gutenberg  Bible  up  to  the  sum  that 
doubled  its  previous  selling  price.  In  the 
history  of  American  book-collecting  he 
will  remain  the  most  romantic  figure  that 
our  times  or  any  time  is  likely  to  produce. 
Cut  oflF  in  the  great  sea  disaster  of  last 
spring  in  his  early  thirties,  he  had  seemed 
to  pursue  his  hobby  of  book-gathering 
with  the  passion  of  one  who  foresaw  an 
early  end.  He  collected  first  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Keats,  Shelley,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Meredith,  and  his  library 
boasted  an  assembly  probably  unique  of 
books  by  and  about  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. Many  of  his  books  are  copies  per- 
sonally associated  with  their  authors, 
some     with     presentation     inscriptions, 


others  with  manuscript  corrections  and 
annotations.  It  was  these  personal  en- 
hancements that  gave  a  book  its  special 
charm  and  value  in  Mr.  Widener's  eyes. 
When  the  Titanic  carried  him  down  with 
its  other  helpless  victims,  it  is  said  to 
have  buried  iji  the  sea  a  rare  volume  of 
Bacon's  essays  that  he  had  just  acquired 
in  London.  Friends  assert  that  from  the 
moment  of  purchase  the  small  volume 
was  carried  in  his  vest  pocket,  and  that 
he  had  jokingly  told  Mr.  Quaritch,  the 
London  dealer  from  whom  the  purchase 
was  made,  that  if  he  was  lost  at  sea  the 
Bacon  would  go  down  clasped  to  his 
heart. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MORGAN  CAXTONS 

If  the  newcomer  in  the  field,  whom  we 
have  imagined,  feels  a  craving  for  Cax- 
tons  he  will  do  well  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  the  formidableness  of  his  competitor 
in  Mr.  Morgan,  who  has  been  known 
through  his  clever  librarian  to  cull  a 
score  or  so  of  these  delicious  black-let- 
tered books  from  under  the  very  noses  of 
eager  and  astute  buyers,  to  cheat  even  the 
auction  of  a  spectacular  scene.  This  feat 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder  until  the  same 
agent  bid  $42,800,  and  thus  secured  at  one 
of  the  Hoe  sales  in  1911  what  is,  so  far  as 
physical  perfection  goes,  the  only  perfect 
copy  of  the  Morte  d* Arthur,  translated 
from  the  French  romance  writers  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  and  printed  by  William 
Caxton  at  Westminster  in  1485.  Before 
these  purchases  Mr.  Morgan's  Caxtons 
numbered  already  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
The  seventeen  or  more  belonging  to  Lord 
Amherst,  of  Hackney,  formed  a  very 
tempting  bait  when  his  library  was  put 
upon  the  market  a  few  years  ago.  "We 
just  had  to  have  them,"  said  Miss  Green 
in  describing  the  little  scene  in  which  she 
figured.  Lord  Amherst  had  begun  col- 
lecting half  a  century  ago,  and  during 
the  intervening  years  he  had  concentrated 
upon  the  idea  of  acquiring  the  best  books 
and  manuscripts,  irrespective  of  price, 
which  would  tell  the  history  of  printing 
and  book -binding  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  year  1700.  Financial  losses, 
suflfered  through  the  malfeasance  of  a 
trusted  administrator  of  his  estate,  forced 
his  books  and  art  collections  upon  the 
market.    The  blow  may  easily  have  had 
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something  to  do  with  his  death,  that  fol- 
lowed soon  after.  Eleven  of  his  Cax- 
tons  were  "perfect,"  No  wonder  Mr. 
Morgan  decided  he  had  to  have  them. 
Then,  to  his  great  advantage,  Lord  Am- 
herst felt  a  sentimental  interest  in  seeing 
this  group  kept  intact.     Miss  Green  was 


sent  to  London  to  do  the  manceuvring, 
and  she  has  put  on  record  how  she  ac- 
complished her  task. 

"I  said  to  "my  lord,  'Mr.  Morgan  offers  you 
this.'  naming  a  goodly  sum.  Oh,  it  was  » 
hard   and   trying   moment.      I    felt   that    there 
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were  members  of  the  family  who  eyed  me  sus- 
piciously. Possibly  they  didn't  like  the  way 
I  dressed — they  were  so  staid  and  prim.  Now 
at  a  sale  there  are  many  factors  to  consider. 
When  Mr.  Morgan  wants  a  book  he  pays 
cash  for  it.  My  lord,  should  he  accede  to  my 
request,  I  should  have  a  cheque  immediately. 
But  should  Mr.  Morgan  withdraw  from  a  sale 
the  eflfect  would  be  that  the  bidding  would  not 
reach  the  high  figures  wanted.  All  these  con- 
ditions I  have  to  emphasise  when  I  must  have 
a  thing. 

*'Well,  the  night  before  the  sale,  when  I  was 
anxiously  awaiting  my  answer,  I  was  given  a 
dinner  by  the  London  bookmen.  I  have  many 
friends  at  the  British  Museum  who  were 
anxiously  watching  to  see  what  I  would  do 
on  the  morrow.  One  of  them  turned  to  me 
during  the  evening.  'Miss  Green,'  he  said, 
'will  you  promise  me  that  in  the  morning  you'll 
not  bid  against  me  for  such  and  such  a 
Caxton?*  I  was  on  the  qui  vive,  waiting  for 
my  telegram  which  would  tell  me  whether  or 
not  I  had  swept  the  collection  from  under  the 
hammer.  As  luck  would  have  it,  just  before 
I  replied  the  missive  was  placed  in  my  hands. 
I  read  the  gladdening  news.  Our  oflfer  had 
been  accepted.  *Yes,'  I  said,  Til  promise  not 
to  bid  against  you  at  the  sale  to-morrow.'  .  .  . 
Imagine  getting  seventeen  Caxtons  for  little 
more  than  twice  the  price  paid  for  one  Hoe 
Caxton.    It's  all  splendidly  exciting." 

SOME    STARTLING    PRICES 

As  for  Gutenberg  Bibles,  the  record 
price  is  now  $50,000.  There  are  said  to 
be  twenty-four  others  in  the  world  in 
the  approximate  class  with  this  one  sold 
to  Mr.  Huntington,  but  many  are  seques- 
tered in  public  libraries,  and  those  pri- 
vately owned  stand  only  a  remote  chance 
of  being  thrust  upon  public  sale.  Mr. 
Huntington  paid  twice  as  much  as  the 
previous  record  price  for  his  Gutenberg, 
and  the  next  aspirant  to  possession  would 
have  to  surrender  a  like  or  greater  for- 
tune to  achieve  the  same  end. 

What  kind  of  a  fortune  should  a  man 
dedicate  to  stand  in  a  class  modestly  be- 
low these  princes  of  the  inky  blood? 
Some  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Roden,  a  bibliographer  before 
the  dazzling  age,  spoke  hopefully  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  learn  the  craft  of 
book-hunting,  who  would  know  when 
they  saw  it  a  rare  book  from  its  first 


blank  leaf  to  the  last  and  were  familiar 
with  all  its  different  title-pages  and  is- 
sues. Allowing  for  disagreeable  ex- 
periences, some  costly  no  doubt,  yet  such 
an  one  he  thought  might  in  five  years  of 
buying  and  an  expense  of  at  least  $100,- 
000  have  a  library  of  very  fair  impor- 
tance, provided  he  confined  his  gathering 
to  two  or  three  departments,  or  better 
still  to  one.  But  all  this  was  fifteen 
years  ago;  since  then  the  multiplication 
of  millionaires  has  put  the  problem  out 
of  all  reasonable  calculation.  Besides 
that,  the  rules  of  the  game  have  en- 
tirely changed,  and  the  speculative 
princes  of  Wall  Street  have  spread  into 
these  hitherto  quiet  pastures. 

To  get  a  certain  peirspective  on  the 
comparatively  recent  rise  in  prices  we 
might  mention  the  statement  of  this  same 
bibliographer  that  the  time  to  form  inex- 
pensively a  valuable  library  of  Early 
English  literature  was  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties  of  the  last  century.  "Then 
the  best  English  books  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
could  have  been  gathered  together  at  a 
total  outlay  of  about  $75,000,  and  an  ex- 
cellent collection  for  one-tenth  of  the 
amount." 

Had  any  man,  laying  to  heart  this  les- 
son, retired  from  the  book-buying  world 
to  accumulate  his  fortune  and  then 
emerged  at  the  Hoe  sale  he  would  see  his 
savings  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
even  three  of  the  costliest  of  those  vol- 
umes, since  there  Mr.  Morgan's  "Cax- 
ton," a  book  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde  (circa  15 12),  called  Helyas, 
Knight  of  the  Swanne,  and  the  absolutely 
first  Gray's  Elegy  aggregated  $76,800. 
The  melodramatic  role  that  book  prices 
have  been  playing  in  the  past  may  be 
realised  by  taking  up  the  history  of  some 
dozen  or  so  of  the  costliest  Hoe  items. 
There  were  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-one  lots  in  this  sale  and  five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  reached  and  ex- 
ceeded $500.  It  is  a  commonplace  of 
great  sales  nowadays  that  the  lower 
priced  books  are  enhanced  by  their  aristo- 
cratic associations,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  in  many  cases  the  current 
trade  could  duplicate  items  at  much 
lower  prices.  But  there  remains  the 
snobbish  delight  of  the  Hoe  book-plate. 
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THE  STOKY  OF  TWO  BOOKS 

Of  course  the  Gutenberg  Bible  is  not 
the  rarest  book  in  the  world,  seeing  it  is 
the  costliest,  though  the  vellum  copies  are 
few  enough.    When  this  great  price  was 

made   known   through   the    daily   press, 
there  was  to  be  heard  in  many  places  an 


expression  of  satisfaction  that  if  so  much 
money  was  to  be  paid  for  a  book  it  should 
be  a  Bible  that  brought  it.  This  Hoe 
copy — now  the  Huntington  copy,  but  for 
all  that  likely  for  some  time  to  come  to 
be  known  as  "the  Hoe  copy," — has  a  re- 
corded history  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
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SRDED    PRICE    TS    2S,    6d. 

of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  owned  Quaritch  obtained  it,  placed  it  in  his  stock 
successively  by  a  M.  von  Vostitz,  by  at  the  price  of  i5,ooo  {$25,000).  At  this 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  and  by  a  Mr.  Horn,  figure  it  went  to  Mr.  Hoe. 
It  appeared  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  The  Caxton  that  Mr.  Morgan  cap- 
London  bookseller,  Nicol,  in  1825,  priced  tureil,  incidentally  defeating  the  similar 
at  i504  ($2,520),  and  was  bought  by  purpose  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  a 
Henry  Perkins,  the  brewer.  When  his  folio  in  old  English  red  morocco,  gilt, 
library  was  sold  at  auction  it  was  bought  tooled  borders,  and  is  the  only  perfect 
for  Lord  Ashburnham  for  £.1400  ($17,-  copy  known  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  the 
000).  Lord  Ashburnham's  library  went  Morte  d'Arlhur,  Westminster,  1485.  It 
under  the  hammer  in  June,   1897,   and  is  a  "very  tall  copy,"  measuring  IIJ4  x8 
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inches.  But  perfection  in  such  perfect 
things  is  only  relative.  Every  leaf  is 
clean  and  sound,  but  the  conquering 
worm  has  already  been  at  some  leaves 
and  has  injured  a  few  letters,  the  blank 
corner  of  one  leaf  has  been  torn  off,  and 
a  small  piece  of  two  others,  owing  to  a 
defect  in  the  paper,  is  missing.  Thus 
does  minuteness  count.  Where  this  book 
spent  its  first  couple  of  centuries  is  un- 
known, but  in  1698  it  was  one  of  a  dozen 
Caxtons  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Francis 
Bernard,  physician  to  James  II,  and  in  its 
sale  brought  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
It  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
had  it  rebound  in  its  present  covers,  then 
it  passed  on  to  Bryan  Fairfax,  whose  li- 
brary was  sold  en  bloc  to  Francis  Child, 
grandfather  of  the  Countess  of  Jersey. 
By  this  time  its  appraised  value  had 
reached  £2  12s.  6d.  The  Child  library 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  who  signalised  the  ownership  of 
the  Caxton  by  affixing  his  bookplate.  The 
Earl's  library  was  sold  in  1885,  when 
England  ceased  to  retain  this  treasure. 
Mr.  Quaritch  secured  it  for  Mrs.  N.  Q. 
Pope,  of  Brooklyn,  for  £1,950  ($9,750), 
and  at  her  death  it  passed  into  Mr.  Hoe's 
possession.  All  other  known  copies  are 
imperfect,  that  in  the  John  Ryland's  li- 
brary— formerly  Earl  Spencer's — lacking 
ten  leaves. 

THE  PEMBROKE  BOOK  OF   HOURS 

The  next  to  claim  attention  by  reason 
of  value  is  popularly  known  as  the  Pem- 
broke Book  of  Hours,  but  bears  the 
Latin  title,  Horce  Beatce  Maries  Virgin  is 
ad  usum  Sarum,  cum  Kalendario,  It 
was  executed  in  England  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  written  in  Gothic  characters, 
in  red  and  black.  Its  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  leaves  are  embellished  with 
twenty-four  small  circular  miniatures, 
and  twenty-nine  full-page  miniatures 
within  ornamental  borders,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  of  a  smaller  size, 
forty-two  of  the  leaves  having  large  bor- 
ders of  scroll  and  floral  work  inter- 
spersed with  human  figures,  chimeras, 
grotesques,  etc.  These  are  done  in  bril- 
limt  colours  heightened  with  gold. 

This  manuscript  was  made  for  Sir 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  par- 


tisan of  Richard  III  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  beheaded  in  1649.  The  HorcB 
passed  to  the  second  of  his  name,  grand- 
son in  blood,  in  whose  time,  first  twenty 
and  then  fourteen  folios  were  added.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  found  to 
have  travelled  to  Rome  and  entered  the 
possession  of  the  Borghese  family.  They 
parted  with  it  to  an  Italian  antiquary, 
who  sold  it  to  the  London  bookseller, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  General  Brayton  Ives,  of  New  York, 
and  finally  to  Mr.  Hoe,  who  in  1891  paid 
for  it  $5,900. 

In  ordering  the  sale  of  his  books,  Mr. 
Hoe  stipulated  that  if  any  of  his  family 
desired  to  possess  any  of  his  books  they 
should  go  into  the  open  forum  and  com- 
pete with  other  bidders.  That  no  favours 
were  asked  or  received  will  be  seen  by 
the  prices  paid  for  this  and  the  fifth 
highest  in  the  list.  His  son,  Mr.  Arthur 
Hoe,  paid  $33,000  for  this  manuscript. 

Mr.  Harry  Widener,  who  failed  to  get 
the  first  Gutenberg  Bible,  secured, 
through  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  agent, 
the  second  one  for  $27,500.  It  is  in  all 
respects  like  the  famed  copy,  save  that 
it  is  printed  on  paper.  Through  his  death 
it  passes  to  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Hoe's  granddaughter,  Miss  Thyrza 
Benson,  comes  into  possession  of  a  beau- 
tiful French  manuscript  for  the  sum  of 
$24,000.  Like  the  Pembroke,  it  is  an 
Ilorce  Beatce  Maries  Virginis,  ad  usum 
Romamim  cum  Kalendario,  with  embel- 
lishments of  the  same  general  order. 
Some  of  the  miniatures  are  portraits  of 
Anne  de  Beaujeu,  daughter  of  King 
Louis  XI,  for  whom  the  manuscript  was 
executed  about  1477.  Its  provenance  is 
too  long  to  give,  but  may  be  found  fn 
great  detail  in  the  ''Catalogue  des  manu- 
scrits  et  imprimes  de  la  Bibliotheque  de 
M.  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot,"  Paris,  1882, 
to  whom  the  work  belonged.  Mr.  Hoe 
purchased  it  in  1878  for  $5,000. 

Another  manuscript  that  made  a  sen- 
sation at  the  sale  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary historical  and  artistic  interest.  It 
was  a  Missal  of  Charles  VI  on  vellum, 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  for  that  monarch  and  presented 
by  him  to  his  daughter  Catherine  upon 
the  event  of  her  marriage  to  Henry  V 
of  England.     The  text  is  a  mixture  of 
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Latin  and  French  and  is  embellished  by 
over  one  hundred  large  and  over  four 
hundred  small  miniatures,  drawn  in  the 
delicately  beautiful  manner  of  the  Tou- 
raine  school  that  produced  the  famous 
Jehan  Fouquet.  The  missal  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  successive  Henrys  of  Eng- 
land down  to  Henry  VHI.  During  the 
schism  under  that  monarch  it  was  car- 
ried to  Antwerp,  and  in  1545  was  sold 
to  the  Abbey  of  Tongerloo.  There  it  re- 
mained until  1869,  when  its  possessor 
parted  with  it  in  order  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Pope. 
It  passed  into  the  famous  library  of  M. 
Didot,  in  whose  catalogue  its  history  is 
minutely  recorded.  Its  first  American 
possessor  was  Mrs.  N.  Q.  Pope,  from 
whom  it  went  to  Mr.  Hoe.  Dodd  and 
Livingston  acquired  it  at  the  recent  sale 
for  $18,900. 

HELYAS  AND  THE  FIRST  FOLIO 

Twenty-one  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Hill,  of  Chicago,  for 
the  mediaeval  romance  Helyas,  Knight  of 
the  Swcinne,  the  first  English  version  of 
the  legend  of  Lohengrin,  with  romantic 
additions.  It  was  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde  in  15 12,  and  is  the  only  known 
copy  of  this  remarkable  production  of 
his  press,  said  also  to  be  the  only  book 
printed  by  him  on  vellum.  The  copy  in 
the  British  Museum  in  the  Garrick  col- 
lection is  that  printed  by  Copland.  It  is 
a  small  quarto  in  its  original  calf  bind- 
ing, formerly  in  the  library  of  Edward 
Gwynne  (book  collector  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century).  His  name  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover,  and 
^he  book-plate  of  Paul  Methuen,  an 
owner  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, is  affixed.  In  1890  Mr.  Hoe  bought 
it  for  $2,050. 

All  great  libraries  must  possess  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare.  They  are 
not  so  rare  as  hen's  teeth  nor  yet  so  com- 
mon as  blackberries.  Masters  Jaggard 
and  Blount  published  five  hundred  copies 
in  1623,  seven  years  after  Shakespeare's 
death,  and  sold  them  at  a  pound  apiece 
($5.00).  How  many  remain  to  this  day 
may  be  known  to  the  curious.  Mr.  Hoe's 
copy  was  fine  and  tall,  believed  to  be  the 
second  largest  known,  dressed  in  a  digni- 
fied and  handsome  old  morocco  binding. 


Mr.  Hoe,  in  his  own  catalogue,  ascribed 
its  former  ownership  to  Roger  Payne, 
and  so  it  appeared  in  the  sales  catalogue 
of  the  Syston  Park  Library.  It  became 
Mr.  Hoe's  property  for  $2,950,  and 
passed  from  his  estate  for  $13,000.  Mr. 
George  D.  Smith  was  the  bidder,  and  one 
may  surmise  Mr.  Huntington  as  the  pres- 
ent owner. 

Modern  book  collectors  often  special- 
ise in  books  with  choice  illustrations.  It 
is  this  feature  which  gives  value  to  the 
Book  of  St,  Albans,  i486,  by  Juliana 
Berners,  on  the  extinct  sport  of  hawking, 
and  the  science  of  heraldry.  The  book, 
whose  present  owner  valued  it  at  $12,000, 
is  the  first  English  book  in  which  colour 
printing  was  used.  Its  third  division,  a 
treatise  on  heraldry,  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  wood  cuts  of  shields 
printed  in  red,  blue  and  black.  There  is 
only  one  other  perfect  copy.  In  1888 
Mr.  Hoe  paid  for  it  $3,675  (or  there- 
abouts). Mr.  Smith  again,  in  the  shadow 
of  Mr.  Huntington,  was  the  latest  suc- 
cessful bidder. 

A  little  below  this  in  value,  but  quite 
modern  in  dale,  is  the  Milton,  printed 
and  ornamented  by  William  Blake  in 
1804.  It  is  the  rarest  of  the  works  of 
this  erratic  genius,  and  of  this  only  two 
others  are  known  to  exist,  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  one  in  the  Lenox 
Library  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  this  is  regarded  the  finest.  Mr. 
Smith  paid  $9,000  for  what  cost  Mr.  Hoe 
$1,150.  Seven  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
for  the  first  French  edition  of  Boccaccio, 
printed  at  Bruges  in  1476,  bringing  to  the 
Hoe  estate  an  increment  of  $3,525  above 
the  purchase  price. 

AMKRICAN    BOOKS 

Two  American  works  furnished  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  surprises.  One 
was  Bryant's  youthful  poem,  The  Em- 
bargo, 1808.  Only  four  or  five  copies 
are  known.  This  is  the  Hawkins  copy, 
sold  in  1887,  and  is  presumably  the  un- 
bound Hoflfman  copy,  sold  ten  years  pre- 
viouslv.  It  cost  Mr.  Hoe  $24,  but  Mr. 
W.  T.  Wallace  paid  $3,3SO.  The  first 
Nezv  York  Directory  (1786)  appeals  to 
the  historical  sense.  It  is  excessively  rare, 
and  only  a  few  perfect  copies  are  known, 
and  they  are  mostly  in  public  institutions. 
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It  5old  for  $2,275.  As  in  so  many  other 
cases,  Mr.  Smith  became  the  arbiter  of 
its  destiny. 

And  so  the  tale  might  be  told  of  vol- 
ume after  volume,  where  new  and  in- 
flated auction  records  were  established  to 
be  the  despair  and  bewilderment  of  fu- 
ture buyers  and  sellers.  As  the  days 
passed  and  the  auction  bids  shot  up  the 
cry  was  frequently  raised  that  the  prices 
were  "absurd  and  ridiculous,'*  but  there 
are  no  standards  by  which  to  test  the 
value  of  books  that  are  so  rare  as  some 
of  these.  What  two  men  are  willing  to 
press  each  other  for  in  the  competition 
for  possession  becomes,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, the  legitimate  value.  Theirs  is  the 
later  loss  if  enthusiasm  outruns  discre- 


tion, and  in  books  not  unique  this  tale  is 
to  be  told  in  instances  a  plenty.  At  the 
time  these  voices  were  raised,  Mr.  Hoe's 
librarian,  Miss  Carolyn  Shipman  Whip- 
ple, wrote  to  the  papers:  "Robert  Hoe 
was  a  great  book-collector  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word— one  of  the  greatest 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the 
prices  now  being  paid  for  his  library  are 
in  a  large  measure  a  tribute  to  his  per- 
spicacity and  his  intelligent,  long-stand- 
ing, and  unfailing  interest  in  books.  It 
is  very  evident  to  the  spectator  that 
buyers  want  not  only  a  certain  edition 
or  issue  of  a  book,  but  also  the  very  copy 
once  owned  by  this  famous  bibliophile. 
That  fact  accounts  in  part  for  the  high 
prices  now  obtaining." 
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jHE  Just'So  Stories  of 
|Rudyard  Kipling  appear 
this  Christmas  in  a  holi- 
Iday  edition  with  many  il- 
[lustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph 
M.  Gleeson.  Without 
[showing  much  invention 
or  humour,  these  are  direct,  simple,  and 
naive.  But  they  will  have  very  good  for- 
tune. They  are  sufficiently  characteristic 
to  remain  associated  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  with  the  text  they  celebrate,  and 
that  will  perpetuate  them  for  a  lifetime  at 
least.  The  happy  child  who  comes  for  the 
first  time  to  Arabian  Nights,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Rene  Bull,  will  link  him  also 
with  a  lifelong  treasure.  Mr.  Bull  has  a 
very  neat  and  humorous  fancy  in  these 
competent  and  vivid  pictures.  The  col- 
our and  composition  more  than  suggest 
Mr.Maxfiekl  Parrish's  illustrations  of  the 
sime  stories  two  or  three  years  ago,  but 
he  differentiates  them  by  a  broader  and 
more  pungent  humour.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  follow  Mr.  Parrish's  sumptuous 
pictures  and  impart  any  distinctiveness 
of  treatment  in  the  same  manner,  but  Mr. 


Bull  has  done  it  and  adorned  a  handsome 
book.  His  ideas  are  well  imagined,  well 
drawn,  and  well  reproduced.  Colour  pic- 
tures equally  rich  and  more  of  painting 
than  illustration  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
W.  Hatherell,  R.L,  to  a  holiday  edition 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  get-up  of  this 
large  volume  is  handsome  and  substantial. 
As  for  the  pictures,  their  setting  and  cos- 
tumes are  veracious  and  their  freshness 
of  colour  Italian.  One  can  even  forgive 
him  so  English  a  Juliet  on  account  of  her 
undeniable  charm.  But,  though  the  pic- 
tures are  exceedingly  pretty  and  possess 
all  the  aistomary  embellishments,  they 
are  without  character  or  much  personal 
quality.  Another  handsome  table-book 
is  The  Bells  and  Other  Poems^  with  il- 
lustrations by  Edmund  Dulac.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  that  all  the  illustrators  of 
Poe  instinctively  turn  for  a  setting  for 
his  poems  to  the  theatrical  world.  In- 
stead of  a  light  which  never  was  on  sea 
or  land,  they  give  him  the  chemical  green 
stage  variety ;  and  secure  a  cheap  grandi- 
osity by  exaggerating  the  proportions  of 
the  background  and  by  suggestively  em- 
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ploying  an  enveloping  shadow.  Such 
evidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek 
to  translate  the  Poe  effect  into  another 
medium  might  well  give  pause  to  those 
who  insistently  claim  greatness  for  the 
man,  especially  for  his  tinkling  poetry. 
Lang,  in  his  new  English  Literature,  says 
a  memorable  thing  about  Poe  when  he 
gives  him  the  maximum  of  melody  with 
the  minimum  of  humanity,  and  ventures 
to  declare  that  his  locality  borders  peril- 
ously on  the  dominions  of  the  Yonghi 
Bonghi  Bo.  These  particular  pictures  of 
Mr.  Dulac's  are  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
poems,  effective  and  fantastic;  and  they 
are  thoroughly  workmanlike.  The  charm- 
ing little  book  of  ^sop's  Fables  again 
demonstrates  that  whatever  Mr.  Rack- 
ham  does  he  gets  just  the  right  touch 
for.  Here  he  catches  perfectly  (as  far 
as  any  one  can  be  continuously  perfect) 
j^sop's  idea  of  presenting  humans  under 
the  allegory  of  animals.  Thus  he  en- 
dows them  with  just  enough  character- 
isation and  expression  to  make  them  defi- 
nite and  pithy,  and  gives  them  much 
witty  animation.  Also,  he  shows  through- 
out his  unusual  variety  and  his  capacity 
for  finishing  his  ideas  completely.  The 
translation  is  simple  and  idiomatic.  Mr. 
Chesterton  in  an  introduction  makes 
some  pointed  observations  in  his  well- 
known  style  of  verbal  paradox,  and  with 
his  usual  air  of  straining  prodigality. 
TEsop  understood,  says  he,  that  for  a 
fable  all  the  persons  must  be  impersonal 
and  abstract.  Everything  must  always 
be  itself  in  a  fable,  and  will  in  any  case 
speak  for  itself — the  wolf  will  always  be 
wolfish,  the  fox  foxy.  The  immortal 
justification  of  the  fable  is  that  we  can- 
not talk  of  such  simple  things  without 
using  animals  that  do  not  talk  at  all. 
It  is  only  bv  using  animals  in  this  austere 
and  arbitrary  style  that  men  have  suc- 
ceeded in  handing  down  those  tremen- 
dous truths  called  truisms.  There  is  only 
one  moral  to  the  fable  because  there  is 
only  one  moral  to  everything. 

Thus  having  once  more  completed  the 
circuit  of  the  parlour-table,  let  us  depart 
for  a  wider  sphere — this  time,  indeed,  to 
put  like  Puck  a  girdle  round  the  earth 
in  forty  minutes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  come  across  a 
pleasanter  book  than  Motor  Journeys,  by 


Louise  Closser  Hale  and  Walter  Hale. 
Mr.  Hale  contributes  drawings  of  quality 
and  distinction  (in  which  he  is  improving 
each  year)  and  a  valuable  practical  paper 
at  the  end.  They  took  their  car  3,980 
miles  on  a  total  running  expenditure  of 
$491.19.  The  man  of  modest  means  can 
easily  keep  his  entire  expenses  within  ten 
dollars  a  day  if  he  is  willing  to  practise 
reasonable  economy.  Mrs.  Hale  is  one 
of  those  delightfully  casual  persons  who 
would  rather  journey  hopefully  than  ar- 
rive. She  writes  in  a  bright  and  pert  and 
charming  manner,  and  rather  covets  a  hu- 
morously sentimental  mood  (who  does 
not?).  Their  first  motor  journey  is  in 
the  wake  of  that  much  maltreated  woman 
in  life  as  in  history,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
when  she  went  on  her  wedding-journey 
from  Rome  to  Ferrara.  The  next  motor 
trip  was  among  the  Spanish  bandits — not 
the  politer  brigands  of  the  town  who 
mask  their  operations  under  innkeeping 
— but  they  discovered  that  the  old  terrors 
of  the  road  had  long  since  been  relegated 
to  fiction  and  that  the  new  accidents  of 
travel  were  even  more  pleasurable.  In 
Spain  the  manana  habit  fastens  upon  you 
quickly,  and  one  soon  leaves  packing  till 
the  very  last  moment.  The  Spanish 
peasant  is  the  most  polished  g/entleman  in 
'^he  world,  but  the  provincial  dandy  is  far 
trom  being  one.  The  Spanish  are  not 
dirty,  they  are  merely  abstemious.  Their 
sense  of  humour  is  exquisite,  also,  but 
they  always  laugh  at  the  wrong  person^. 
Castles  in  Spain  are  impulsive  and  come 
when  least  expected.  The  Hales  take 
many  more  motor  trips  and  see  the  world 
out  of  laughing  or  tender  eyes;  and  so 
much  capital  do  they  make  out  of  mis- 
haps that  you  understand  just  what  she 
means  when  the  cuisine  of  Madame  Pou- 
lard in  Mont  St.  Michel  suggests  to  her 
the  reflection  that  a  lifetime  of  perfect 
omelettes  would  be  as  miserable  as  a 
motor  that  nothing  happened  to. 

In  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo  one  will 
find  many  unexpected  things.  Mr. 
Adolphe  Smith  in  the  preface  to  this 
most  satisfactory  volume  tells  the  reader 
he  has  a  right  to  be  surprised,  for  not 
only  has  there  been  no  general  book  on 
Monte  Carlo,  but  the  information  for 
this  one  came  direct  from  headquarters. 
This   small   principality   spends   proper- 
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tionately  more  money  on  public-works 
and  arts  and  sciences  than  any  other  in 
the  world,  and  yet  obtains  it  almost  solely 
from  the  foreign  visitor.    That  the  Ca- 
sino defrays  the  cost  of  everything  is  a 
social,  economic,  and  psychological  phe- 
nomenon; and  that  a  tiny  state  should 
be  at  the  same  time  the  pleasure  resort 
and  the  laboratory  of  Europe  for  scien- 
tific research  and  humanitarian  endea- 
vour illustrates  a  dual  life  unequalled  in 
interest.    The  book  covers  first  the  his- 
tory of  the  principality  and  its  kingly 
house,  which  is  the  oldest  reigning  family 
in  Europe.     The  present  prince  can  re- 
member enduring  hardship  and  poverty 
with  his  father  and  mother,  yet  he  has  so 
managed  his  five  square  miles  of  territory 
that  no  country  has  acquired  more  wealth 
even   though  it   dispenses   entirely   with 
taxation.    With  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way from  Nice  to  Mentone  the  era  of 
prosperity  began,  yet  the  supreme  beauty 
of  the  place  has  been  much  impaired  in 
the  evolution.  The  prince  literally  create! 
the  science  of  oceanography  and  the  city 
has  the  only  museum  devoted  to  it  in  the 
world.     It  is  also  the  best  city  in  the 
world  to  fall  ill  in.     Monaco  has  gone 
further  in  the  attempt  to  regulate  and 
standardise    gambling    than    any    other 
country.    A  casino  seemed  to  the  prince 
a  lesser  evil  than  the  dismemberment  of 
his  tiny  principality,  but  he  found  that  to 
organise  and  mafiage  a  high-class  one  was 
a  very  difficult  matter  and  only  to  be  ac- 
complished after  many  experiments.  The 
casino      gives      twenty-four      thousand 
pounds  a  year  for  twenty-four  operatic 
performances.     It  can  well  aflford  to  do 
so,   in    spite   of    the   magnificence   with 
which  it  conducts  everything  and  the  fact 
that  it  often  loses  four  thousand  pounds 
a  day.     The  tables  and  wheels  are  care- 
fully tested  each  morning  before  the  play 
begins.     The  authorities  must  soon  face 
the  problem  of  being  too  successful,  for 
in    191 1    a    million   and    a   half    people 
played.     "Gambling  Gehenna"  seems  ill- 
applied    to    this    favoured    spot    of   art, 
science,  and  sociology ;  and  last  year  there 
were  nineteen  suicides  in  this  place  where 
a  carefully  cherished  tradition  makes  peo- 
ple fear  to  take  a  walk  lest  they  stumble 
over  dead  bodies.     There  are  numerous 
illustrations  in  this  readable  book,  which 


seem  to  cover  every  conceivable  phase  of 
the  subject  it  treats. 

In  The  Last  Frontier,  Mr.  F.  Alexan- 
der Powell  has  much  that  is  new  and  in- 
teresting to  tell  us  of  Africa,  and  he  does 
it  in  a  bright  and  journalistic  way.    But 
one  lure  has  the  earth  left  for  the  ava- 
ricious and  the  adventurous — ^Africa  the 
opulent    and    the    mysterious.      White- 
helmeted   pioneers — the   last   of   a   race 
which  the  world  shall  see  no  more — are 
fighting  the  battles  and  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  civilisation  with  level  and  tran- 
sit, dynamite,  drill,  and  spade.     France's 
neglected    colonies    have    within    forty 
years  expanded  into  a  third  empire ;  and 
it  was  by  forestalling  Teutonic  colonial 
ambition  in  Africa  as  elsewhere  that  she 
revenged  Alsace-Lorraine.    She  now  pos- 
sesses almost  half  of  the  land  and  almost 
a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  Dark 
Continent.      By    means    of    the    public 
school,    the   American    phonograph   and 
sewing-machine,  and  most  of  all  the  rail- 
way which  is  a  model  of  modernity  and 
efficiency,  she  has  civilised  North  Africa. 
More  tactful  than  Germany  and  England, 
she  has  conciliated  both  negro  and  Mos- 
lem.   By  her  successful  protection  of  the 
trade  caravans  across  the  desert — literally 
moving  cities — she  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  all  the  border  peoples.    Where 
England  has  gained  her  colonies  by  fight- 
ing, France  has  steadily  acquired  them 
by  pacific  penetration ;  and  her  exploita- 
tion of  Africa  is  one  of  the  wonder-tales 
of  history.    Morocco  is  almost  the  last  of 
the  unknown  countries :  though  admirably 
adapted    for    colonisation    and    without 
desert,  the  Moors  have  stubbornly  drawn 
a  veil  of  mystery  and  intolerance  over  it. 
Although  corn  may  be  sown  and  reaped 
there  within  forty  days,  France  will  not 
soon  convert  it  into  a  national  asset.  Into 
its  forbidden  country  only  a  handful  of 
disguised    Europeans    have    ever    pene- 
trated.    Tripoli  can  no  longer  be  called 
the  front  door  or  even  the  side  door  to 
central  Africa,  and  Italy  in  seizing  it  was 
but  obeying  a  voice  from  the  grave.    The 
rescue    and    rehabilitation    of    the    Nile 
country  shows  England's  colonising  gen- 
ius, for  her  rule  though  harsh  has  been 
extraordinarily  beneficial.     Her  position 
there  is  illegal  and  illogical,  but  Egypt 
could  suffer  no  greater  calamity  than  to 
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have  her  go.  When  England  can  con- 
vince herself  that  candour  is  a  better 
policy  than  hypocrisy,  she  will  frankly 
annex  the  country.  The  fighting-men  of 
the  Emir  of  Wadai  are  wearing  helmets 
and  chain-mail  captured  by  their  ances- 
tors from  the  Crusaders.  Zanzibar  has  al- 
ways been  the  chief  gateway  through 
which  civilisation  and  "commerce  have 
entered  the  continent.  To  appear  pre- 
sentable in  the  terrible  humid  heat  of  its 
capital  requires  at  least  four  white  suits 
a  day,  and  along  its  highways  passes  a 
continuous  circus  procession.  Germany 
was  late  in  getting  into  the  colonising 
game,  and  the  keep-off-the-grass  signs 
which  she  everywhere  encountered  did 
not  improve  her  temper;  but  every  once 
in  a  while  she  takes  a  slow  step  toward 
making  a  German  state  across  the  un- 
profitable middle  of  Africa.  As  yet  she 
has  reaped  nothing  but  loss  and  fever, 
but  she  may  have  a  great  colony  some 
day  when  she  can  make  up  her  mind  to 
establish  something  besides  tyrannous 
and  brutal  military  settlements.  In  the 
heart  of  Equatorial  Africa  is  Rhodesia. 
Most  of  it  looks  like  the  American  West 
of  thirty  years  ago  before  the  cow- 
puncher  had  retreated;  but  for  all  that 
the  streets  of  the  towns  are  as  peaceable 
as  Boston  of  a  Sunday.  The  country- 
club  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  its  mak- 
ing, and  it  already  has  a  chain  of  Ameri- 
can moving-picture  theatres.  Fortune 
never  doubled  on  her  tracks  more  com- 
pletely than  when  she  made  General 
Botha,  the  last  leader  of  the  Boer  troops, 
the  first  prime-minister  of  a  United 
South  Africa.  By  Boer  astuteness  the 
bonds  of  the  new  country  to  the  Empire 
have  already  become  loose  ones ;  and  it 
may  perplex  the  future  historian  to  de- 
cide who  won  the  Boer  war.  South 
Africa  is  the  country  of  big  things  and 
there  at  every  man's  door  fortune  knocks 
twice.  « 

Having  thus  made  our  bustling  way 
through  the  whole  continent  of  Africa 
with  an  alert  man  of  aflfairs,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  high  corner  of  it  and  there 
linger  lovingly  with  a  painter-man  who 
gives  us  delightful  reading  in  An  Artist 
in  Egypt  and  many  pictures  bathed  in 
burning  sunlight  and  gorgeous  Oriental 
colours.    Full  of  true  character  and  life 


are  they,  also,  and  set  against  a  back- 
ground minutely  faithful  in  architectural 
detail.  Interesting  impressions  of  an 
eye  quick  to  perceive  distinctive  pictorial 
eflFects,  and  of  a  hand  which  records 
them  lightly  and  freely.  One  rarely  in 
a  Christmas  voyage  (or  any  other)  en- 
counters a  more  satisfactory  gallery. 
Mr.  Walter  Tyndale  gives  us  in  a  text 
which  contents  itself  with  jotting  down 
impressions  and  reflections  better  told  by 
pen  than  brush  a  simple  account  of  such 
things  as  he  saw  and  heard  in  Egypt 
while  in  pursuit  of  his  work  as  artist. 
In  Cairo,  he  says,  what  is  still  untouched 
by  the'  jerry-builder  or  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  ruins  is  probably  more 
beautiful  than  anything  other  Oriental 
cities  can  show ;  and  the  smaller  towns 
are  much  the  same  in  aspect  as  when  the 
Saracen  invaders  first  occupied  the  Nile 
valley.  The  general  impression  of  Cairo 
is  one  of  light,  colour,  noise,  and  move- 
ment ;  and  its  mosques  have  more  human 
interest  than  the  temples  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  Old  and  decrepit  as  they  may 
be,  the  beauty  of  life  is  still  there;  but 
the  temple  at  its  best  has  but  the  beauty 
of  a  corpse.  The  tram-line  to  the  pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh  is  a  great  boon  to  many, 
and  neither  the  pyramids  nor  the  Sphinx 
seem  the  worse  for  *  it.  Though  he 
passed  months  on  end  in  the  desert,  he 
always  felt  the  awe  which  it  inspires  at 
sundown.  A  period  of  fifteen  centuries 
has  elapsed  since  many  of  the  Coptic 
convents  were  built,  but  a  good  number 
are  still  inhabited  by  monks,  who  repeat 
in  the  chapels  a  Christian  liturgy  of  the 
early  centuries  in  a  language  no  one  any 
longer  understands.  One  observation  Mr. 
Tyndale  makes  which  seems  much  like 
Mr.  Powell.  The  courteous  manners  of 
the  Oriental  are  put  off  with  his  cast-oflF 
kaftan,  and  his  morals  become  distinctly 
worse  when  the  ties  of  his  creed  are 
loosened. 

It  was  at  Suez  that  John  La  Farge 
ended  his  voyage  through  the  South 
Seas,  and  it  is  there  that  on  our  home- 
ward trip  to  our  own  continent  we  will 
take  his  pagan  and  richly  furnished  gal- 
ley and  follow  him  across  that  comer 
of  the  globe  which  has  awakened  from 
the  hearts  of  modern  poet-travellers 
more    rapturous    description    than    any 
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other.  La  Farge  does  not,  like  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale,  entrust  his  description  to  brush 
alone.  It  is  well,  for  this  interesting 
collection  of  water-colours  is  only  occa- 
sionally satisfactory.  He  has  curiously 
disposed  of  his  colours  in  a  stained-glass 
fashion — as  if  he  were  depending  upon 
a  transfused  light  to  give  them  brilliancy. 
Though  pleasing,  they  often  have  a  lack 
of  distinctness  or  of  luminosity  which 
disappoints.  La  Farge  was  not  a  prac- 
tised writer,  but  he  was  an  artist  in 
words  for  all  that.  Form  he  may  lack, 
even  to  incoherence  at  times ;  but  he  can 
convey  an  Impression  of  almost  unimag- 
ined  delicacy  and  exquisiteness  with  a 
captivating  sincerity.  For  this  reason 
his  book  gives  delight  of  a  rare  order. 
Much  of  the  Oriental  was  in  his  make- 
up, and  the  appeal  of  the  islands  and 
people  of  the  South  Seas  to  his  unusual 
temperament  is  very  keen  and  notable. 
With  this  book,  as  with  Mr.  Tyndale's, 
you  feel  at  once  in  the  company  of  an 
artist  soul ;  but  while  Mr.  Tyndale  sees 
with  the  sympathy  of  every  good  artist 
La  Farge  sees  with  a  professional  eye 
sharpened  by  a  sudden  recognition  of 
unsuspected  kinship.  Especially  is  this 
perceived  in  his  delight  in  the  glorious 
suppleness  of  the  untrammelled  human 
form,  and  the  play  of  light  upon  those 
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brown  bodies  which  Mark  Twain  says, 
in  Following  the  Equator,  make  mere 
white  skins  seem  undesirable.  These 
Samoans,  writes  La  Farge,  seem  to  have 
cultivated  art  in  movement  and  in  per- 
sonal gesture  because  they  had  no  other 
plastic  expression.  As  the  uglier  girl 
scraped  the  root  she  moved  to  a  rhythm 
distinctly  timed,  and  tossed  the  wet 
bunch  to  her  companion  as  if  finishing 
some  long  cadence  of  a  music  that  we 
could  not  hear — too  slow  to  be  played 
or  sung,  too  long  for  anything  but  the 
muscles  of  the  body  to  render.  She  who 
received  it  squeezed  it  out  with  a  gesture 
fine  enough  for  Mrs.  Siddons.  Young 
men  went  by  with  wreaths  on  their 
heads,  draped  to  the  waist,  like  the 
statues  of  the  gods  of  the  family  of 
Jove-^the  proportion  of  covering,  the 
manner  of  catching  the  drapery,  and  the 
arrangement  of  folds  all  according  to 
some  meaning  well-defined  by  ancient 
usage.  "If  all  this  does  not  tell  you  there 
was  no  nakedness — that  there  was  only 
the  nude,"  he  says,  "I  shall  not  have 
given  these  details  properly."  In  all  of 
La  Farge's  subtle  perceptions  of  beauty 
there  is  some  longing  and  sadness,  ever 
the  price  of  great  beauty.  Yesterday, 
he  says  elsewhere,  we  crossed  the  Line 
as  they  used  to  call  it,  and  soon  we  shall 
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have  dropped  the  sun  also;  and  at  the 
thought  of  dropping  him,  the  old  Taoist 
wish  of  getting  outside  the  points  of  the 
compass  comes  over  me,  the  feeling  that 
leads  me  to  travel.  Can  we  never  get  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  and  is  there  al- 
ways a  geographical  perspective?  Shall 
I  find  everywhere  the  company  of  our 
steamers? — How  often  has  the  thought 
teased  every  voyager  for  the  great  ad- 
venture, whether  he  go  forth  in  quest 
of  the  invisible  beauty  or  only  "for  to 
admire  and  for  to  see" ! 

Illustrated  with  many  photographs  is 
Through   South    America,    by    Stephen 
Bonsai.     Little  attention  do  we  give  to 
the  twenty  republics  of  South  America, 
says  Mr.  John  Barrett  in  his  introduc- 
tion, though  they  are  three  times  greater 
than  the  connected  area  of  the  United 
States.    As  a  matter  of  fact  one  may  have 
his  choice  this  year  of  seven  personally 
conducted  Christmas  tours  thither,  but 
Mr.     Van    Dyke's     is     the     only     one 
which  takes  in  everything.    After  a  com- 
prehensive   historical    sketch    he    visits 
each  of  the  republics  in  turn  and  de- 
scribes its  present  people  and  institutions 
in  an  interesting  and  animated  manner. 
The  greatest  surprise  which  awaits  the 
previously    uninformed    tourist    is    the 
number  of  handsome  stately  cities  laid 
out  with  parks  and  boulevards  of  which 
any  European  town  might  be  proud,  and 
furnished  moreover  with  more  than  up- 
to-date  public  utilities.     The  women  of 
Brazil  are  superb  and  like  the  cities  have 
entirely   laid   aside   old-fashioned   ideas, 
especially  those  which  dictated  seclusion. 
Argentina  is  best  qualified  to  rebuke  the 
stupid  jest  that  the  Latin-America  coun- 
tries are  opera-bouffe  republics.     With 
its  record  of  energetic  and  enlightened 
adaptation  to  world  progress,  it  may  in 
the    not    distant    future    turn    the    jest 
against   its   Northern  perpetrator.     The 
rabid  jingoism  of  Argentina   (dear  me! 
Southward  the  course  of  jingoism  takes 
its  way!)  has  such  an  amiable  candour 
that  it  is  not  at  all  offensive.    The  opera- 
house  of  Buenos  Ayres  cost  ten  million 
dollars,  and  the  prodigality  of  the  rich 
staggers   the   Northerner.     The   pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  Parana  River  is  marvel- 
lous.    Montevideo   is  the   Brooklyn  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  ferry  trip  of  a 


hundred  miles  is  nothing  in  a  land  where 
people  think  in  superlatives.  Though 
La  Paz  in  Bolivia  is  the  highest  capital 
in  the  world,  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  canyon.  When  more  accessible, 
Bolivia  will  be  a  Mecca  both  for  the 
capitalist  and  the  tourist  in  search  of 
natural  wonders.  The  Congressional 
Palace  at  Valparaiso  is  as  large  as  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  and  the  Mint  is 
as  big  as  the  Treasury.  Peru,  although 
mightily  shrunken  from  its  former  im- 
perial estate,  is  still  a  magnificent  do- 
main with  a  coast  line  equal  to  our  whole 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  charm  of  Lima's  culture  and 
refinement.  Unlike  the  cities  of  the 
Eastern  coast,  the  mountain  cities  are 
still  behind  the  times  in  sanitation. 
Ecuador's  wealth  is  her  cacao  groves, 
but  the  cities  are  less  magnificent  be- 
cause they  are  built  for  earthquakes.  At 
the  end  of  his  swing  around  the  circle, 
the  traveller  comes  to  Venezuela,  the 
northernmost  nub  of  the  continent  to 
whose  beauties  no  description  has  ever 
done  justice. 

Venezuela  is  watered  by  the  fifty  or 
more  Orinoco  tributaries,  and  its  jungle 
of  mystery  is  the  land  which  The  Flow- 
ing Road  celebrates.  The  book  shows 
throughout  an  endeavour  to  put  things  in- 
terestingly. Roughing  it  in  South  Amer- 
ica is  more  persistently  misrepresented 
in  print  than  roughing  it  In  any  other 
country  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  has  ever 
visited.  Through  all  the  sparsely  set- 
tled interior  you  may  go  in  safety  as 
far  as  any  molestation  is  concerned,  ex- 
cept the  frightful  one  of  insects.  The 
savage  Indian  is,  in  his  experience,  a 
myth,  though  he  penetrated  into  his  re- 
puted lair :  there  is  no  dangerous  game 
except  the  jaguar,  and  he  will  usually 
run  if  he  has  a  chance;  the  ubiquitous 
snake  which  squirms  on  all  the  pages  of 
most  South  American  travel  is  more  fre- 
quently heard  than  seen  and  generally 
seen  only  in  flight.  But  the  great  mid- 
dle-land is  unknown  and  is  work  only 
for  the  hardy  and  experienced  traveller. 
The  jungle  of  the  South  American  forest 
is  a  maze  of  trailing,  looping  parasites 
suspended  across  the  lanes  of  great- 
girthed  monarchs,  but  the  luxuriant 
canopy  of  colours  is  only  at  the  jungle- 
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edge ;  within  is  a  dismal  solitude  avoided 
by  both  sunlight  and  sound,  and  disap- 
pointing for  all  its  awesome  immensity. 
There  you  have  hourly  need  of  grim 
perseverance  and  enough  experience  to 
prevent  panic  if  one  day  in  the  untracked 
solitude  doubt  of  your  bearings  suddenly 
grips  you.  It  is  one  of  the  wonderful 
phases  of  the  world's  history  that  while 
North  America  was  as  yet  an  untrodden 
wild,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  building 
cities  here ;  and  that  so  much  of  this  vast 
continent,  subdued  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
beneficent  labour,  should  have  fallen  out 
of  the  world's  ken  and  again  become  un- 
known. The  zeal  and  tireless  energy  of 
the  missions  which  followed  the  ruinous 
trail  blazed  by  the  Conquistadores  is  no 
less  astounding  than  the  now  complete 
abandonment  of  a  region  once  so  valor- 
ously  secured.  Will  it  be  so  with  our 
great  modern  triumph  of  reclamation, 
and  our  pomp  of  to-morrow  be  some 
day  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre?  At 
any  rate,  the  reflection  leads  us  to  our 
next  book. 

Only  the  person  who  has  thoroughly 
studied  what  the  Panama  C^nal  means 
can  understand  how  important  to  the  re- 
lations of  North  and  South  America  is 
this  mighty  waterway,  says  Mr.  Barrett. 
Of  its  mightiness,  the  eye  and  mind  get 
only  an  occasional  impression  in  Mr. 
Penneirs  Pictures  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
As  a  rule  he  fails  to  give  you  the  idea 
of  bigness.  Little  about  the  work  seems 
more  gigantic  or  even  more  imposing 
than  the  foundation  work  for  a  New 
York  sky-scraper.  The  giant  skeleton 
of  the  Singer  building  was  far  more 
Cyclopean.  Furthermore,  little  seems  in 
his  drawings  to  have  been  accomplished 
— everything  is  still  chaotic  and  un- 
shaped.  As  usual,  Mr.  Pennell  shows 
his  unusual  cleverness  and  spontaneity  in 
sketch  making  and  his  eye  for  pictur- 
esque aspects,  and  yet  he  at  the  same 
time  exhibits  the  lack  of  distinctive  treat- 
ment seen  in  all  his  work.  Venice,  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Panama — except  for  in- 
cidental  details — look   all  alike. 

The  chapter  on  the  Conquest  of  the 
Lsthmus  in  The  American  Mediterranean 
might  well  have  furnished  Mr.  Pennell 
inspiration.    Mr.  Bonsai  graphically  pic- 


tures   the    titanic    energy    which    has 
planned  and  carved  the  cut  and  its  stu- 
pendous locks.    The  trouble,  he  says,  is 
not  that  the  backbone  that  holds  the  two 
continents  together  is  tough,  but  that  it 
has  hardly  the  strength  and  consistency 
of  a  chocolate  eclair.    It  won't  stay  cut 
but  slides  together  again.    The  noise  of 
the  machines  that  build  up  and  tear  down 
and  constantly  uncover  phenomenal  prob- 
lems   really    seem    to    affect    the    optic 
nerve.    This  exceedingly  interesting  and 
well-constructed  book  is  a  study  of  the 
Caribbean  world,  and  contains  both  sta- 
tistical information  and  impressions  sys- 
tematically   stored    by    an    alert    mind. 
The    West    Indies    extend    a    thousand 
miles  from  the  tip  of  Florida's  toe,  and 
to  venture  into  them  proves  at  once  that 
the    only    thing    the    ordinary    traveller 
knows  about  the  region  is  an  error — the 
Gulf  Stream  does  not  come   from  the 
Gulf.     lie  perceives  at  once  also  that 
however  high  and  altruistic  our  conduct 
may  appear  to  us,  the  sincerity  of  the 
Cuban  hatred  for  all  things  American  is 
beyond  question.    The  Black  Republic  of 
Hayti  is  an  atrocious  farce  and  travesty 
of  popular  institutions.     Everywhere  in 
the  West  Indies  people  fall  to  talking 
about    the    cannibalistic    practices    and 
Voodoo  crimes  of  the  superstitious  Hay- 
tian  blacks.     It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  you  could  so 
easily    satisfy    a    cannibalistic    craving. 
Every  moonlight  night  you  hear  in  the 
woods  the  tom-tomming  of  the  Voodoo 
drums,  and  you  know  the  devil's  priests 
are  astir.    There  is  only  one  white  man 
who  has  seen  the  rites  carried  out  to 
their   ghastly   conclusion,   yet   it   is   the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  assist  at  the 
preliminaries.     Even  in  the  capital  the 
practitioners   enforce   their   power   with 
poison  and  bravo;  and  little  or  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  conceal  their  frightful 
exercise  of  it.    The  Haytian  mind  taken 
at  an  early  age  is  quick  and  intellectual 
and  artistic,  but  most  refractory  to  the 
development  of  anything  like  character. 
The  recent  history  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public  is  a  sordid   story   of  bloodshed, 
rapine,  and  corruption ;  but  now  that  the 
country  has  become  our  financial  pro- 
tege, the  government  is  more  stable  and 
the  situation  immensely  improved.     By 
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the  old  Spanish  Main  is  generally  under- 
stood the  entire  Caribbean   coast   from 
Yucatan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
To  reach  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colom- 
bia, from  the  seacoast  it  requires  a  great 
deal  more  time  than  to  go  from  Wash- 
ington City  to  Alaska.     The  island  of 
St.  John's  has  been  entirely  deserted  by 
its  white  population  and  the  negroes  are 
fast     relapsing    into    barbarism.       The 
Danes,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  have 
all  islands  among  these  "orphans  of  the 
conquest"  as  the  author  calls  them.   The 
British  blacks  show  by  their  general  de- 
portment and  intelligence  that  the  efforts 
to  improve  their  social  efficiency  have  not 
been  in  vain ;  and  if  there  are  anywhere 
in  the  world  coloured  men  ripe  for  self- 
government,  they  are  in  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica.    But  you  must  not  expect  from 
him   much   or   prompt   service,   and    he 
lacks   the  charm  of  spontaneity  in  the 
American   negro.     All  that   remains   of 
the  French  West  Indian  empire  which 
Rodney  and  his  fleet  overthrew  are  the 
magnificent  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  with  their  group.     Here  the 
half-breeds  are  more  attractive  than  the 
Spanish    or    English    variety;    but    they 
have  control  of  all  the  electoral  districts 
save  one  and  assassinate  political  oppo- 
nents systematically.     The  secret  of  the 
unrest    in    Mexico    is    that    people   who 
have  been  politically  gagged  and  strait- 
jacketed  under  Diaz  are  suddenly  called 
upon  to  conduct  a  free  institution.     Its 
most  hopeful  feature  is  that  there  is  not 
between    the    peon    and    the    educated 
classes    the    abyss    characteristic    of    so 
many  Latin-American  countries. 

Back  again  in  our  own  country,  our 
Christmas  Puck  finds — as  he  of  Pook's 
Hill  showed — that  honiekeepers  may 
have  rich  adventures  too.  In  three  of 
our  own  cities  we  may  voyage  with  new 
eyes,  or  indeed,  we  need  not  travel  even 
so  far  from  home !  For  here  are  adven- 
tures of  the  dooryard  and  cupboard ;  and 
even  one  where  all  our  migrations  are 
like  those  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield — 
from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown! 

Very  pleasing  is  By-Paths  in  Collect- 
ing, by  Virginia  Robie,  "dedicated  with- 
out permission  to  all  collectors,  to  aid 
them  in  the  quest  of  rare  and  unique 
things   which   have   passed   the   century 


mark."    A  pink  Staflfordshire  tea-pot  is 
perhaps  more  useful  than  a  blue  Staf- 
fordshire tea-pot,  for  it  does  not  make 
the  tea  seem  of  secondary  importance. 
One  does  not  know  whether  it  is  the  blue 
or  the  quaintness  or  the  historical  inter- 
est or  your  lust  to  complete  a  set  or  what 
it  is  makes  blue  Staffordshire  so  fascinat- 
ing.    But  then  all  collecting  is  fascinat- 
ing and   a   life-long  hobby   may   result 
from  the  first  casual  possession.     In  the 
initial  purchase  of  a  piece  of  pewter,  a 
faded  sampler,  a  bit  of  china,  the  end  is 
not  foreseen — and  this  is  planned  by  the 
happy    fates.      Most    English    collectors 
take  their  china  more  seriously  than  we. 
They  know  how  English  a  Chinese  pot- 
ter could  be,  and  how  very  Oriental  the 
English  potter  could  be,  and  the  result  is 
they  often  lie  awake  nights  figuring  out 
where  their  Lowestoft  came  from.    More 
than  any  other  collector's  interest,  old 
china  seems  to  have  a  personal  charm; 
yet  silver  things  may  be  very  friendly. 
Tea-pots  in  a  row  lose  beauty  as  well  as 
point,  for  coziness  is  the  essence  of  a 
tea-pot ;   on   the   other  hand,  mugs   are 
made  for  rows.  Punch-bowls  have  no  af- 
finity for. shelves  and  cupboards.     The 
only  real  rift  in  the  mahogany  and  china 
lute  is  that  the  collecting  spirit  seldom 
dominates  the  entire  family.  Boxes,  espe- 
cially band-boxes,  are  fascinating  and  the 
sheen   of  old   pewter  compelling.     The 
illustrations    and    charm    of    this    book 
would  make  a  collector  out  of  the  most 
confirmed  modernist. 

Though  Miss  Robie  has  a  chapter  on 
sun-dials  she  never  mentions  bedspreads. 
This  is  just  as  well,  for  Mrs.  Eliza  Cal- 
vert Hall  in  A  Book  of  Hand-Woven 
Coverlets,  doesn't  mention  anything  else. 
Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky  and  a  hand- 
woven  coverlet  go  together.  The  facts 
of  coverlets,  says  the  author,  are  so  many 
and  hard  to  get  at  that  I  may  dignify  my 
book  with  the  name  of  original  research. 
I  have  been  for  twenty  years  saying  "Do 
you  know  anybody  who  has  an  old  cover- 
let?'* The  Colonial  coverlet  is  to  Ameri- 
can art  what  Increase  Mather  and  Anne 
Broadstreet  are  to  American  literature. 
But  there  are  more  than  facts  and  com- 
ments in  this  book — there  are  poetry  and 
imagination.  Almost  a  year  of  a  woman's 
life  went  to  the  making  of  a  coverlet. 
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Only  those  who  have  made  a  list  of  the 
nimes  of  coverlet  patterns  know  the  full 
depth  of  magic  a  name  can  hold.  The 
numerous  illustrations  bear  out  Mrs. 
Hall's  affirmations  that  into  every  cover- 
let went  the  soul  of  an  artist ;  and  the  one 
which  makes  the  cover  design  is  an  en- 
chanting specimen. 

But  the  palm  for  illustrations  must  be 
given  to  Colonial  f fames  and  Their  Fur- 
nishings; for  it  contains  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  very  clear 
and  definite  they  are.  No  type  of  archi- 
tecture, says  Miss  Northend,  holds  such 
a  distinctive  place  to-day  in  the  mind  of 
both  architect  and  home-builder  as  that 
of  the  colonial  period.  From  doorways 
and  knockers,  through  halls  and  stair- 
ways, pausing  by  fireplace  and  mantel, 
and  taking  a  detailed  ghnce  around  the 
rooms  at  wall-paper  and  furniture  and 
cupboards  with  their  shining  stock  of 
treasures  within,  the  author  takes  her  il- 
luminating and  illuminated  path.  But  she 
notes  too  many  objects  to  handle  any 
one  of  them  as  caressingly  as  do  the  other 
two  collectors.  She  convinces  you,  how- 
ever, that  the  charm  and  beauty  of  things 
colonial  is  that  their  craftsmen  planned 
as  well  as  their  brain  could  devise  and 
then  employed  the  utmost  carefulness  of 
.  detail  in  carrying  out  their  plan. 

Much  of  the  best  Colonial  domestic 
architecture  extant  is  found  in  and 
around  the  leafy  city  of  Penn,  say  the 
authors  of  The  Colonial  Homes  of 
Philadelphia  and  Its  Neighbourhood.  It 
is  because  **Penn's  greene  country  towne" 
was  the  capital  of  America  during  the 
most  elegant  period  of  Colonial  life.  The 
story  of  a  house  is  ofttimes  the  history 
in  small  of  all  the  country  roundabout. 
The  endeavour  here  is  to  clothe  these 
houses  with  the  warmth  and  colour  they 
really  possessed,  by  the  aid  of  the  tradi- 
tional recollections  of  a  generation 
rapidly  passing.  The  life  of  ancient 
Philadelphia  was  by  no  me^ns  all  sober. 
The  Friends  were  as  frankW  devoted  to 
endless  eating  and  drinking  as  "the 
world's  people";  and  they  indulged  also 
in  cock-fighting  and  other  of  Satan's 
sports,  and  indeed  even  occasional  the- 
atrical entertainments.  It  was  in  1754 
that,  despite  the  storm  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Friends  and  the  stricter  sects, 


a  theatre  was  fitted  up  in  a  storehouse 
and  a  company  gave  twenty-four  plays 
with  afterpieces,  promising  to  oflfer  noth- 
ing indecent  or  immoral.    So  well  did  the 
Philadelphians    take    to    these    godless 
amusements  that  in  1759  a  real  theatre 
was  built.    At  Christ  Church  the  Episco- 
palians were  always  a  grand  congrega- 
tion, and  their  elegance  reached  its  zenith 
when  the  town  became  the  seat  of  the 
Republican  Court.     A  frenzy  of  prodi- 
gality seized  upon  the  inhabitants  then. 
John  Adams  lingers  fondly  in  his  diary 
over  the  lengthy  menus  of  his  hosts,  and 
Mrs.  Adams  wrote  "I  would  spend  a  very 
dissipated  winter  if  I  were  to  accept  one- 
half  of  my  invitations  to  routs  or  tea- 
and-cards."  The  celebrated  Bishop  White 
thought  it  no  sin  to  butter  even  his  mince- 
pies.    Alas!  all  but  one  of  the  reilly  no- 
table  mansions    where    such    hospitality 
was  dispensed  have  been  abandoned  to 
business     or     to     immigrant     lodging- 
houses.     But  there  are  many   Georgian 
houses     of     striking     individuality     and 
purity    of    type    on    the    banks    of    the 
Schuylkill,  once  a  veritable  paradise.  The 
elegant  country-seats  which  still  crown 
every  hill  tell  how  ample  and  princely 
was  the  manner  of  life  that  prevailed  in 
the  days  when  the  young  city  was  still 
miles    distant    from    these    sylvan    fast- 
nesses.   Society  was  more  polished,  more 
gay,  and  more  wealthy  than  in  Virginia 
or  Massachusetts.    At  Vaux  Hill  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  fifty  people  to  sit 
down    to    dinner.      Gardens    are   to    be 
found   in   the  environs   of   Philadelphia 
which    can    grow    only    around    ancient 
houses  where  sweet  and  sacred  memories 
linger  like  the  scents  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  whose  beds  are  edged  with  box 
thick-grown    enough    to    sit   on.     Those 
were  days  full  of  bustling  merry-making 
in  Philadelphia  when  the  stage  to  New 
York  took  three  days  to  make  the  jour- 
ney at  twopence  a  mile. 

It  was  a  transplanted  Westerner  who 
felt  that  he  had  been  rooted  too  long  in 
Boston  soil  in  his  journey  to  the  modern 
capital  of  America,  that  said  (in  a  shot 
which  echoed  around  the  world)  "the 
best  thing  in  Boston  is  the  train  to  New 
York."  Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan  in  his  de- 
lightful and  mellow  Boston  New  and 
Old  remarks  graciously :  "We  do  not  say 
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in  New  York  that  the  best  thing  there  is 
the  train  for  Boston,  because  we  know 
Boston  is  where  we  live  and  we  have 
learned  the  joys  of  visiting;  but  we  de- 
cided long  ago  that  visiting  was  one 
thing  and  living  was  another.*'  Even  the 
street  cars  at  home,  he  says,  have  the 
reputation  of  being  trimmer  and  neater 
than  most,  and  conductors  have  better 
manners.  Boston  has  always  been  well- 
kept  and  polite,  but  times  have  changed 
since  the  Boston  Stone,  bearing  the  date 
of  1737,  was  built  into  the  wall  of  a 
house  in  Marshall  Street,  tradition  says 
to  reckon  distances  from.  Boston  then 
was  one  part  land  and  three  parts  water, 
like  the  world  in  the  primary  geography. 
From  the  Back  Bay  only  the  Gardens  and 
Charles  Street  had  been  reclaimed.  Fash- 
ion, obedient  to  its  own  mysterious  laws 
and  defiant  of  natural  obstacles,  went  as 
it  ever  does  where  it  was  least  expected. 
The  dome-crowned  summit  has  now 
ceased  to  be  conspicuous  from  the  har- 
bour. Similar  hazards  of  time  and 
chance  have  imparted  to  the  harbour- 
front  of  New  York  an  almost  phantas- 
magoric beauty  (thus  Mr.  Sullivan  heaps 
coals  of  fire  on  Mr.  Howells  and  praises 
our  "ugly  pile  of  children^s-blocks"  more 
than*  does  our  own  chronicler,  Mr. 
Smith!);  but  upon  the  Boston  water- 
front vast  progressive  utilitarian  ugliness 
has  settled  down.  The  old  harbour  line 
is  no  longer  distinguishable,  and  only  the 
Town  House  of  1747  stands  as  a  mute 
reminder  of  the  penalty  prosperity  exacts 
in  loss  of  distinction.  Inland,  tall  build- 
ings have  played  the  mischief  with  the 
once  numerous  lanes  and  courts,  and 
have  made  them  but  characterless  en- 
trances and  exits.  The  Tremont  Street 
Mall,  once  shaded  by  giant  elms,  has  be- 
come a  glaring  "trottery"  between  sub- 
way kiosks.  But  the  Frog  Pond  remains, 
where  all  the  boys  were  allowed  to  go  in 
swimming  except  on  Sundays;  and  time 
as  well  as  its  inflictions  has  its  amend- 
ments. The  greatest  of  these  is  Copley 
Square  in  the  new  city,  built  where  tide- 
water once  ebbed  and  flowed.  In  the 
four  sides  of  this  haphazard,  disjointed 
scheme,  one  must  study  each  building 
separately  in  order  to  admire  it  (Fancy 
any  New  Yorker,  however  infatuated, 
venturing  to  speak  of  a  "scheme"!) ;  yet 


admiration  is  possible  on  all  sides  but 
one.  The  Esplanade,  too,  is  not  one  of 
the  many  mistakes  we  have  made  in  con- 
stantly tinkering  with  things,  and  the  still 
vacant  river-front  has  glorious  architec- 
tural possibilities.  Old  Beacon  Street  re- 
minds every  Englishman  of  the  view 
from  Piccadilly  across  Green  Park,  and 
is  the  fairer  of  the  two.  Fully  half  the 
good  old  houses  remain  among  the  ag- 
gressive samples  of  modern  architecture, 
and  Louisberg  Square  has  still  all  the 
traditional  polished  neatness  of  a  Dutch 
town.  The  New  England  ardour  for  ab- 
sorbing instruction  of  any  kind  gratis  has 
long  been  considered  a  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  Boston — also  arrogance, 
over-development  of  the  critical  faculty, 
and  a  feverish  embracing  of  strange  re- 
ligions and  causes.  "The  fine  thing 
about  Boston,"  said  McKim,  when  they 
worked  themselves  up  over  the  Bac- 
chante for  the  Public  Library,  "is  that  it 
could  make  this  matter  a  burning  ques- 
tion." The  assumption  of  papal  author- 
ity is  a  rasping  annoyance,  but  it  is  the 
natural  foible  of  those  who  devote  ar- 
dent thought  to  anything.  To  twit  the 
Athens  of  America  with  its  attainments 
is  at  least  to  pay  tribute  to  their  mani- 
festations. Without  high  temper  and  te- 
nacity no  deed  of  worth  was  ever  done. 
The  book,  you  will  thus  see,  lays  as  much 
emphasis  on  people  as  places.  So  does 
Mr.  Lester  Hornby,  at  least  so  far  as  get- 
ting an  atmosphere  of  a  settled  social 
background  where  the  map  does  not 
change  overnight  and  where  an  aristoc- 
racy is  not  momentarily  invaded  by  a  suc- 
cessful deal  in  the  Street.  One  might 
almost  say  he  is  a  Bostonian  (a  fool- 
hardy thing  to  say  of  an  unknown 
man!);  certainly  his  drawings  will  ap- 
peal to  one  and  flatter  him  with  a  pleas- 
ing sense  of  his  superiority  when  he 
turns  from  this  well-made  and  well-bred 
book  to  take  up  again  Mr.  Hornby's  pic- 
tures to  Mr.  Ker foot's  Broadway  of  last 
year.  For  atmosphere  was  just  what 
those  pictures  lacked,  and  anything  so 
subtle  as  social  atmosphere  was  entirely 
undreamt  of. 

If  such  a  Bostonian  takes  up  Charcoals 
of  New  and  Old  Nezv  York,  by  Mr.  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  it  might  crystallise  this 
suggestion  into  an  epigram  which  should 
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at  last  avenge  him  for  Mr.  Howells's 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all.  For  it  might 
set  him  to  thinking  by  the  light  of  Mr. 
Hornby's  and  Mr.  Smith's  sketches  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  social  atmos- 
phere in  New  York  whatever.  In  Mr. 
Smith's  text  you  feel  very  distinctly  that 
to  him  the  salient  note  of  the  city  is  a 
pioneer  change.  In  the  spider-web 
bridges,  lofty  buildings  with  gold-headed 
canes  of  towers,  endless  ribbons  of  streets 
swarming  with  wheeled  beetles,  and 
countless  acres  of  upturned  ground 
scarred  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  to  make 
ready  for  the  new — over,  through,  and 
in  all  this  stir  the  breeze  and  thrill,  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  a  Great  City  mak- 
ing by  Great  Men.  (Mr.  Sullivan  never 
once  feels  the  need  of  capitals  in  speak- 
ing of  Boston!)  But  he  gets  little  of 
this  spirit  into  his  pictures.  The  spoil  of 
the  painter  is  in  the  very  chaos  of  the 
city's  variety,  he  says,  and  he  has  rather 
chosen  to  leave  to  his  text  his  feeling  of 
a  daily  transformation.  His  facile  and 
capable  charcoal  sketches  chiefly  present 
small  detached  bits  of  New  York  chosen 
for  their  pictorial  value  and  historical 
significance.  His  very  successful  word- 
sketches  are  epigrammatic  and  seek  for 
epithets.  Beneath  its  man-piled  cover- 
ings, he  says,  New  York  is  a  stone  lizard, 
its  head  erect  at  Spuyten-Tuyvel,  its 
arms  and  legs  touching  the  two  Rivers, 
its  tail  flopping  the  Battery.  Reluctance 
to  let  things  alone,  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  is 
one  of  the  most  exasperating  of  our 
Yankee  failings,  and  we  keep  tinkering 
with  things  to  make  them  better.  But 
one  feels  that  New  York  has  changed 
merely  because  it  had  to  expand.  A  grey- 
haired  old  lady  once  told  Mr.  Smith  that 
when  she  was  a  child  her  father  often 
took  her  to  see  another  grey-haired  old 
lady  who  owned  a  little  farm  a  long  way 
uptown,  where  she  kept  a  cow.  That  lit- 
tle pasture  was  the  site  of  the  present 
white  marble  tower  at  Madison  Avenue 
and  Twenty-fourth  Street!  Swaggering 
bullies  of  buildings  lock  arms  with  the 
clouds  on  the  very  place  where  Peter 
Stuyvesant  built  his  split  tree-trunk  wall 
twelve  feet  high  from  river  to  river. 
Hedged  in  but  still  defiant,  the  old 
church,  undismayed,  guarding  its  dead, 
still  lifts  its  slender  finger  to  heaven  as 


it  gazes  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Yellow,  where  there  is  stored  above  and 
beneath  the  asphalt  of  the  narrow  gulch 
wealth  enough  to  pay  the  national  debt — 
yet,  a  few  more  old  landmarks  of  build- 
ings swept  away  and  replaced  by  sky- 
scrapers shutting  out  light  and  air  (the 
only  things  we  get  for  nothing)  and  men 
will  have  to  carry  lanterns  in  broad  day- 
light to  find  their  office-doors.  The  ver- 
tical straight  line — one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  Demon  of  Gain  and  Un- 
rest— is  the  line  of  the  ugly ;  the  rectan- 
gular is  two  of  these  lines  conspiring  to 
strangle  beauty.  How  New  York  will 
look  when  the  little  houses  are  all  gone, 
and  the  rest  of  our  streets  are  lined  with 
dry-goods  boxes  set  on  end  with  fronts 
like  so  many  underdone  waffles  is  a 
thought  which  disturbs.  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge  is  the  master  work  of  a  great 
archer  who  shot  it  across  one  wire  at  a 
time,  never  in  thirteen  years  doubting 
his  ability  to  make  real  his  dream.  The 
City  Hall,  is  a  courtly  old  gentleman  of  a 
once  famous  school,  with  a  fine  Greek 
soul  and  thorough4)red  to  his  finger-tips 
— who  since  1810  has  never  lost  his  dig- 
nity nor,  hemmed  in  by  vulgar  parvenues, 
his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Eliza- 
beth Street  is  the  rialto  of  the  Impover- 
ished, the  Alien,  and  the  Stranded;  and 
no  place  in  the  city  is  so  picturesque  as 
this  street  of  portable  junk-shops.  Madi- 
son Square  is  the  Out-Door  Club  of  the 
Over-Tired,  and  the  knights  of  the 
benches  arrogate  rights  that  the  ineligible 
taxpayer  is  forced  to  respect.  The  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner  should  be  a 
little  patch  of  holy  ground  to  every  lover 
of  the  arts  and  of  beauty.  In  its  frenzied 
eagerness  to  bury  its  teeth  in  everything 
within  sight,  the  Great  City,  strange  to 
say,  has  not  yet  leapt  upon  the  bit  of  land 
through  which  runs  the  Bronx — it  is  still, 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  an  oasis  of 
beauty — whose  branches  are  filled  with 
hundreds  of  bird-songs.  Fit  type  of  the 
monster  of  the  city  which  has  seized  all 
else  is  the  Hydra  of  the  Subway  with  its 
insatiable  hunger;  its  hooded  heads 
thrust  out  just  above  the  level  of  its  lair, 
it  awaits  its  prey  with  open  mouths  and 
blinking  glassy  eyes.  Upon  the  people 
who  hurl  themselves  within  the  Imp  of 
Hustle  has  fastened  its  grip.     They  are 
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jumbled,  whirled,  bumped,  banged, 
mashed,  and  yet  they  like  it — they  have 
saved  for  no  purpose  whatever  six  min- 
utes and  a  quarter  of  their  inexpressibly 
valuable  time.     Boast  as  we  may,  Man- 


hattan is  not  beautiful.  It  is  only  an 
ugly  pile  of  square  blocks  by  day.  But 
by  night,  it  rises  in  compelling  glory,  the 
most  brilliant,  most  beautiful,  most  in- 
spiring of  all  the  cities  of  the  earth. 


LINEAGE 

BY  GEORGE  STERLING 

As  sound  is  not,  save  when  an  ear  apprise, 
Nor  light,  except  recording  eyes  attend, 
So  in  the  mind  hath  beauty  birth  and  end. 

Nor  station  in  Time's  aspect  otherwise. 

Between  thy  brows  are  Music's  farthest  skies, 
.  And  from  thy  seals  of  dream  her  wings  ascend. 
No  fragrance  is,  unless  thy  spirit  lend. 

And  of  thyself  the  morning  hath  its  dyes. 

Now  blooms  the  mystic  flower:  what  Hand  hath  sown? 

Now  gleam  its  iris-hues :  what  Breath  hath  blown 
The  bubble  beauty  risen  from  thy  brain. 

And  as  a  mirror  evident  of  thee? 
Gaft :  let  the  glass  distort  thy  dust  in  vain ! 

Behold  thyself — thyself  a  mystery! 


WHERE  TO  BEGIN  A  PLAY 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


F  we  look  at  a  procession 
the  street,  we  can  see 
easily,  at  any  moment, 
only  three  blocks  of  it, 
though  we  inay  remem- 
ber what  has  gone  before 
and  may  imagine  what  is 
And  if  we  were  com- 
missioned to  take  one  photograph,  and 
only  one,  of  the  parade,  we  should  have 
to  select  that  single  brief  period  of  its 
passage  which  was  at  the  same  time  most 
interesting  in  itself,  most  reminiscent  of 
all  that  had  preceded,  and  most  sugges- 
tive of  all  that  was  to  follow. 

Any  story  of  human  life  that  is  worth., 
telling  in  a  novel  or  a  play  must  concern 
itself  with  a  procession  of  events  that  in 
reality  is  limitless;  but  the  novelist,  re- 
stricted to  a  few  hundred  pages,  or  the 


dramatist,  restricted  still  more  tigidly  to 
the  two  or  three  hours'  traffic  of  the 
stage,  can  exhibit  only  a  brief  and 
bounded  picture  of  the  eternal  sequence 
of  causation  and  result.  To  state  the 
problem  more  simply, — a  novel  or  a  play 
must  assume  a  beginning  and  an  end: 
but  life  ilself  knows  neither.  Any  actual 
event  is.  in  the  inspired  phrase  of  Whit- 
man, "an  acme  of  things  accomplished 
and  an  encloser  of  things  to  be":  it  is  at 
once  the  result  of  innumerable  antecedent 
causes  and  the  motive  of  innumerable 
subsequent  results :  and  to  dream  our  way 
backward  or  forward  over  the  procession 
of  events  of  which  it  is  a  momentary  in- 
cident must  lead  us  soon  to  lose  our 
minds  in  mystery,  before  the  dawn  or 
later  than  the  dusk  of  imaginable  time. 
With  this  eternal  panorama  of  expcri- 
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ence,  our  concrete  art  can  cope  only  by 
halting  the  procession  at  some  particu- 
larly interesting  moment  and  catch- 
ing a  sudden  picture  that  shall  look 
a  little  beyond,  in  both  directions,  the 
single  incident  on  which  the  camera  is 
focussed. 

Just  as  different  pictures  of  the  same 
procession  in  the  street  may  be  chosen 
by  photographers  who  snap  their  cameras 
at  different  moments,  so  various  stories 
might  be  selected  from  the  same  proces- 
sion of  events  by  novelists  or  playwrights 
who  should  pick  out  different  moments 
to  begin  and  end  their  narratives.  Any 
story,  to  attract  and  to  enthrall  attention, 
must  exhibit  the  crisis,  or  climax,  of  a 
series  of  events ;  but  the  individual  artist 
is  left  at  liberty  to  determine  how  far 
before  this  crisis  he  shall  set  the  initia- 
tion of  his  narrative  and  Jiow  far  bevond 
it  he  shall  set  the  end.  If  he  is  inter- 
ested mainly  in  causes,  he  will  choose  to 
depict  in  detail  the  events  that  lead  up  to 
his  climax ;  and  if  he  is  interested  mainly 
in  effects,  he  will  prefer  to  devote  the 
major  share  of  his  attention  to  those  sub- 
sequent events  that  are  occasioned  by  his 
crisis.  Thus  we  discover  in  practice  two 
types  of  narratives, — in  one  of  which  the 
main  events  look  forward  and  are  inter- 
esting chiefly  as  causes,  and  in  the  other 
of  which  the  main  events  look  backward 
and  are  interesting  chiefly  as  results. 

We  may  select  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion the  subject-matter  of  The  Scarlet 
Letter.  The  crisis,  or  climax,  of  this 
imaginary  train  of  incidents  is  the  adul- 
tery of  Hester  Prynne  and  Arthur  Dim- 
mesdale.  Hawthorne  has  chosen  to  start 
his  story  at  a  moment  subsequent  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  crisis  and  to  devote 
his  attention  entirely  to  a  study  of  the 
after-effects  of  the  committed  sin  on  the 
souls  of  the  three  characters  concerned; 
but  it  is  conceivable  that  another  novel- 
ist— George  Eliot,  for  instance — might 
have  begim  the  story  many  years  before 
and  might  have  chosen  to  deal  mainly 
with  the  causes  that  culminated  in  the 
crisis  that  Hawthorne  has  assumed  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  his  narrative. 
Thus  we  see  that  two  stories  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  plot  might  be  derived  from  the 
same  procession  of  events,  according  as 
the  novelist  should  choose  to  begin  his 


narrative  late  or  early  in  the  sequence  of 
causation. 

Undoubtedly — in  the  single  instance  we 
have  glanced  at — Hawthorne  began  his 
narrative  after  the  crisis  because  The 
Scarlet  Letter  was  his  first  novel  and  he 
had  been  writing  short-stories  for  over 
twenty  years.  Naturally  enough,  he  con- 
structed this  novel  as  if  it  were  a  short- 
story.  The  writer  of  short-stories  is  so 
strictly  limited  to  economy  of  means  that 
he  must  deal  mainly  with  results  and 
must  ask  the  reader  to  assume  the  ante- 
cedent causes ;  but  the  novelist,  with  his 
ampler  scope  of  narrative,  may  deal  with 
causes  in  detail  and  may  presume  in 
hasty  summary  the  subsequent  results. 
The  handling  of  the  story  of  The  Scarlet 
Letter  which  we  have  assigned  theoreti- 
cally to  George  Eliot  is  more  typical  of 
the  method  of  the  novelist  than  the  short- 
story  structure  which  was  imposed  upon 
the  subject-matter  by  the  man  who  gave 
the  story  to  the  world. 

In  different  periods  of  its  development, 
the  drama  has  oscillated  between  these 
two  extremes  of  treatment,  and  has  ap- 
proached either  the  strictness  of  structure 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  short-story 
or  the  more  easy  amplitude  of  narrative 
that  is  customary  in  the  novel.  In  cer- 
tain periods  it  has  concerned  itself  mainlv 
with  causes,  and  in  others  chiefly  with 

results. 

The  structure  of  Greek  tragedy  was 
singularlv  similar  to  the  structure  of  the 
modern  short-story.  There  are  many  ob- 
vious reasons  for  this  analogy.  In  the 
first  place,  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
Greek  theatre  made  it  most  convenient 
for  the  playwright  to  restrict  his  exhibi- 
tion to  a  single  place  and  to  confine  his 
action  within  a  single  revolution  of  the 
sun;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  playwright  dealt  only  with 
traditional  materials  permitted  him  to 
presuppose,  on  the  part  of  his  audience, 
a  knowledge  of  his  entire  story  that 
should  warrant  him  in  assuming  any 
number  of  incidents  as  having  happened 
in  imagination  before  the  play  began. 
Thus,  at  the  performance  of  CEdipus 
King,  the  audience  merely  waited  breath- 
less while  the  hero  discovered  that  ap- 
palling inheritance  of  the  accumulated 
past,  of  which  the  audience  was  thor- 
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oughly  aware  before  the  play  began.  The 
tragedy  dealt  wholly  with  results,  and  not 
at  all  with  causes. 

The  other  extreme  of  structure  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Elizabethan  drama.  In 
studying  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  we 
should  remember  always  that  nearly  all 
of  them  were  dramatised  novels  and  that 
the  conventions  of  the  Elizabethan 
theatre  encouraged  what  may  be  called 
a  "novehstic'*  treatment  of  stories  on  the 
stage.  Although  it  was  only  with  ap- 
parent difficulty  that  the  Greek  play- 
wright could  alter  the  time  or  place  of  his 
action,  the  Elizabethan  playwright  could 
denote  a  lapse  of  years,  or  a  shift  of 
scene  from  one  country  to  another,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  emptying  his 
stage  and  bringing*  other  actors  on  to 
state  the  new  conditions.  Using  the 
term  "act"  with  its  modern  technical 
meaning,  it  may  be  said  that  a  Greek 
tragedy  was  constructed  in  a  single  act; 
but  a  typical  Elizabethan  play — like  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra — was  not  conceived 
in  acts,  but  in  an  ample  and  uncounted 
sequence  of  half  a  hundred  "scenes." 
Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Shake- 
speare, like  a  nineteenth  century  novel- 
ist, devoted  more  of  his  attention  to  the 
development  of  causes  leading  up  to  his 
crisis  than  to  the  analysis  of  subsequent 
results. 

But  the  modern  drama,  reduced  by  its 
investiture  of  scenery  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  story  in  not  more  than  three  or  four 
distinct  pigeonholes  of  time  and  place, 
has  returned  more  nearly  to  the  Greek 
method  of  exhibiting  a  story  in  a  single 
act  than  to  the  Elizabethan  method  of 
stretching  a  story  out  through  fifty 
scenes.  The  exigencies  of  the  modern 
stage  apparently  demand  that  the  drama- 
tist shall  start  his  story  at  a  time  as  late 
as  possible  in  his  procession  of  events 
and  shall  assume  the  necessary  antece- 
dent incidents  in  passages  of  backward- 
looking  exposition.  Thus,  Ibsen's  Ghosts, 
which — from  the  technical  standpoint — 
is  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  modern 
plays,  is  constructed  according  to  the 
method  of  Sophocles  instead  of  the 
method  of  Shakespeare.  The  entire  nar- 
rative that  is  recounted  covers  nearly 
thirty  years;  and  yet  the  actual  experi- 
ence   that    is    exhibited    is    constricted 


within  the  compass  of  a  few  hours.  And 
a  month  after  we  have  seen  the  play,  we 
remember  •  with  equal  vividness  those 
events  which  were  disclosed  upon  the 
stage  and  those  other  events  which  were 
merely  narrated  in  passages  of  retrospec- 
tive exposition. 

Since  the  average  audience  in  any 
period  expects  the  dramaturgic  method 
to  which  it  is  habituated,  it  follows  that 
the  playwright  looking  for  success  should 
begin  his  story  late  or  early  in  his  gen- 
eral procession  of  events,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  his  time.  At  present  it  is 
undeniably  the  custom  of  the  most  highly 
accredited  playwrights  to  catch  a  story 
at  its  climax  and  to  build  a  play  more 
out  of  the  results  than  out  of  the  causes 
of  tlie  crisis  of  the  narrative.  For  in- 
stance,— Aubrey  Tanqueray  decides  to 
marry  Paula;  and  Pinero's  play  exhibits 
not  the  causes  leading  up  to  this  decision 
but  the  tragic  series  of  events,  resultant 
from  it. 

From  these  general  considerations  it 
should  be  evident  that  a  pla)rwright,  in 
any  period,  may  spoil  a  good  story  by  be- 
ginning his  play  at  the  wrong  moment 
and  exhibiting  an  ill-selected  section  of 
his  entire  drift  of  incident.  Ibsen — for 
example — spoiled  the  story  of  Rosmers- 
holm  by  beginning  his  play  at  a  point  too 
far  along  in  the  general  procession  of 
events ;  and  many  other  plays  have  been 
spoiled  by  playwrights  who  have  started 
their  stories  too  far  before  the  crisis  of 
the  narrative.  Of  this  latter  type,  an  in- 
teresting instance  is  offered  in  The  High 
Road,  by  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon. 

The  High  Road  is  described  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  as  "a  pilgrimage,  in  five  parts." 

In  the  first  part  the  hero- 
"Thc  High  ine    is    seventeen    years 

Road"  old,   in   the   second  part 

she  is  twenty,  in  the  IJiird 
she  is  thirty-eight,  and  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  parts  she  is  forty.  In  constructing 
his  story  in  the  manner  of  a  nineteenth 
century  novel  instead  of  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  contemporary 
drama,  Mr.  Sheldon's  purpose  was  evi- 
dently to  suggest  a  vision  of  the  long  and 
varied  life-experience  that  must  neces- 
sarily precede  any  vigorous  assertion  of 
character  at  a  dramatic  crisis.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  proper  purpose  for  the  novel- 
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ist;  but  Mr,  Sheldon's  effort  proves  con- 
clusively that  this  gradual  accumulation 
of  causes  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in 
a  play. 

The  crisis  of  Mr,  Sheldon's  story  oc- 
curs in  the  fourth  part;  and  the  events 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  three  parts  are 
interesting  only  as  preparations  for  the 
crisis.  That  is  to  say,  they  become  sig- 
nificant only  when  we  have  reached  a 
point  of  view  from  which  we  may  look 
back  upon  them  in  the  light  of  the  crisis 
they  have  caused.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  these  antecedent  incidents  should  not 
be  shown  at  all  upon  the  stage,  but  should 
be  assumed— as  Ibsen  would  have  as- 
sumed them — in  passages  of  retrospec- 
tive exposition  introduced  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  the  crisis 
of  the  action.  The  play  is  spoiled  be- 
cause the  author  began  his  exhibition  of 
events  at  a  moment  over  twenty  years  too 
early  in  the  "pilgrimage"  he  wished  to 
represent. 


The  story  of  the  drama  is  as  follows : 
The  governor  of  New  York  State  is  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  on  a  progressive  platform.  In  his 
campaign  he  has  been  greatly  aided  by  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  has  been  married  for 
two  years.  Before  her  marriage,  the 
heroine,  as  president  of  the  naliohal 
federation  of  women's  labour  unions, 
had  been  active  in  many  States  in  foster- 
ing the  passage  of  legislation  to  amelio- 
rate the  lot  of  working-girls.  She  had 
been  prominent  in  this  work  for  nearly 
twenty  years, — ever  since  the  time  when 
she  had  been  a  working-girl  herself  and 
had  slaved  for  meagre  wages  in  a  shirt- 
waist factory.  The  governor's  most  pow- 
erful political  opponent  is  a  man  who  is 
the  head  of  many  trusts;  and  this  man 
seeks  to  force  the  candidate  to  renounce 
the  very  liberal  labour  plank  in  his  plat- 
form. When  fair  means  fail,  the  poli- 
tician fishes  up  a  scandal  from  the  dis- 
tant past  and  threatens  to  make  a  public 
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tiDry  and  makiriK  cicsr  his  molivca  for  priming  it.     Slie  i>  willing  to  let  (be  people  of  tbe  nation  judge 
between  them.    The  pqliliciao  baclo  down." 


Statement  that,  twenty  years  before  she 
met  her  husband,  the  heroine  had  lived 
for  three  years  as  the  consort  of  a 
wealthy  painter  without  the  formality  of 
legal  marriage.  This  fact  the  heroine  ad- 
mits. She  is  no  longer  even  ashamed  of 
(he  experience ;  for  she  feels  that  the  en- 
tire subsequent  course  of  her  beneficent 
career  was  occasioned  by  her  reaction 
and  revolt  from  that  early  error.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  wilting  before  the 
politician,  she  dares  him  to  publish  the 
story  that  defames  her,  and  threatens  at 
the  same  time  £o  publish  a  statement  of 
her  own,  admitting  the  truth  of  the  poli- 
tician's story  and  making  clear  his  mo- 
tives for  printing  it.  She  is  willing  to  let 
the  people  of  the  nation  judge  between 
them.  The  politician  backs  down;  and  it 
is  presumed  that  the  husband  of  the  hero- 
ine is  subsequently  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

All   of   the   events   which   have   been 


gathered  into  the  foregoing  summary  are 
exhibited  in  the  last  two  parts  of  Mr. 
Sheldon's  five-part  play.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  it  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  events  of  the  preceding  three  parts, 
but  that  they  may  be  expounded  retro- 
spectively in  the  dialogue  occasioned  by 
the  crisis.  The  entire  narrative  could 
easily  be  set  forth  in  a  single  room  and 
in  a  continuous  period  of  only  two  or 
three  hours  of  imagined  time.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  author  spoiled  a  really  interest- 
ing play  by  preceding  it  with  the  narra- 
tion of  a  three-part  novel. 

As  a  play  for  children,  Mr.  Winthrop 

Ames's  production  of  Snow  White  and 

the   Seven   Dwarfs   pre- 

"Snow  Whit."  ""^y  ''<'?  ""  ""K  »' 
the  occasion.  The  piece 
has  been  dramatised  by 
a  lady  whose  itom  de  plume  is  Jessie 
Braham  White,  from  the  famous  fairy- 
story  of  the  Brothers  Grimm.   The  drift 
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of  narrative  is  natural  and  easy,  and  the 
wording  of  the  dialogue  is  very  simple. 
The  action  occupies  a  year  and  a  (lay, 
from  the  time  when  Prince  Florimond  of 
Calydon  first  comes  to  ask  for  tlie  hand 
of  Snow  White,  and  the  little  princess  is 
sent  away  by  her  jealous  step-mother. 
Queen  Brangomar,  to  be  murdered  in  the 
dark  forest,  to  the  time  when  Snow 
White  is  brought  back  to  the  royal  pal- 
ace apparently  dead,  but  is  then  and  there 
happily  revived,  to  triumiih  over  the 
wicked  queen  and  marry  Prince  Flori- 
mond after  all.  Meanwhile  we  are  made 
familiar  with  the  homely  and  happy  life 
of  Snow  White  in  the  little  forest  hut 
belonging  to  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  and  are 
informed  of  the  many  machinations  by 
which  Queen  Brangomar  and  the  clever 
old  Witch  Hexie  seek  to  bring  about  her 
death. 

The  main  merit  of  Snoiv  While  is  that 
it  is  honestly  and  utterly  a  fairy-tale  for 


children.  There  are  no  hidden  philosophi- 
cal intentions  in  the  text,  and  the  story  is 
mercifully  free  from  any  moral.  The 
piece  is  neither  didactic  nor  symbolic,  but 
is  as  simple  as  it  seems  to  be.  It  is 
charmingly  acted,  by  a  cast  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  children ;  and  the  scen- 
ery and  costumes  are  very  lovely  in  de- 
sign and  colour. 

Hawthorne  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  an  ir- 
responsible but  entertaining  combination 
"Hawthorne  "^    Anthony    Hope     ro- 

jj£  ^j,^  mance    and    George    M. 

USA"  Cohan     comedy.       The 

piece  was  written  origi- 
nally by  Mr.  James  Bernard  Pagan;  but 
it  has  been  considerably  altered  since  its 
importation  to  America.  It  is  now  less 
consistently  romantic  and  more  uproar- 
iously farcical  than  when  it  was  first  ex- 
hibited in  London. 

A  breezy  young  American  who  has  ac- 
cumulated a  lot  of  ready  money  by  break- 
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ing  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo  drifts  over 
to  the  Balkan  States  in  search  of  adven- 
ture. He  falls  in  love  with  the  Princess 
Irma,  the  only  daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  imaginary  state  of  Borrovina ;  and  for 
her  sake  he  averts  a  revolution  that 
threatens  to  dethrone  lier  father,  and, 
settling  down  in  the  capital,  converts  the 
bankrupt  little  kingdom  wilhin  a  year 
into  a  thriving  and  popular  resort  for 
tourists.  His  business  methods  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Mr,  Cohan's  daring  hero, 
the  famous  Wallingford;  and  he  is  so 
successful  in  setting  Borrovina  on  its 
feet  that  the  king  resigns  his  crown  and 
turns  the  little  state  into  a  republic  in  or- 
der that  his  daughter  may  marry  the 
American. 

There  is  a  mooil  of  merry  insanity 
about  this  play  which  is  unquestionably 
entertaining:  and  periiaps  the  very  suc- 
cess of  the  piece  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  lacks  the  logical  consistency  that  we 
commonly  expect  in  the  romantic  drama. 


Mr.  James  Bernard  Fagan  is  also  the 
author  of  a  iurid  melodrama  entitled 
Bella  Donna,  which  he 
"Bella  Donna"  adapted  from  the  novel 
of  the  same  name  by  Mr 
Robert  Hichcns. 
The  heroine  is  an  alluring  lady  of  many 
pasts.  The  Honourable  Nigel  Armine 
marries  her  in  London  and  takes  her  out 
to  I*'gypt,  where  he  is  engaged  upon  a 
task  of  engineering.  She  soon  tires  of 
her  husband  and  transfers  her  affections 
to  a  rich  Egyptian  named  Mahmoud  Ba- 
roudi.  Baroudi  urges  her  to  get  rid  of 
Armine  by  sprinkling  sugar  of  lead  in 
his  coffee  day  after  day.  This  strikes  the 
erotic  heroine  as  an  excellent  idea.  Ar- 
mine soon  sickens  of  the  poison  and  is  re- 
duced to  the  point  of  death.  At  this  mo- 
ment his  friend.  Dr.  Meyer  Isaacson,  a 
famous  London  physician,  providentially 
turns  np  in  Egypt,  and,  against  the  fu- 
tile protests  of  the  heroine,  proceeds  to 
drag  her  husband  back  to  life  and  health. 
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Dr.  Isaacson,  who  knows  the  heroine's 
little  habits,  ultimately  persuades  his 
friend  that  she  has  tried  to  murder  him; 
and  Armine  casts  her  forth  into  the 
night.  She  flings  herself  upon  the  neck 
of  Mahmoud  Baroudi ;  but  this  canny 
Egyptian  refuses  to  accept  her  at  the 
price  of  a  scandal  that  would  damage  his 
reputation  with  the  English.  So  the  lady, 
being  left  without  a  lover,  can  only  wan- 
der disconsolately  off  the  stage  as  the 
final  curtain  falls. 

This  sensational  fabric  bears  no  ref- 
erence to  life.  A  single  incident  will 
suffice  to  indicate  its  artificiality.  When 
Armine  is  at  the  point  of  death,  his  wife 
refuses  to  allow  Dr.  Isaacson  to  see  him. 
Armine  is  in  an  adjoining  room,  behind 
a  door  which  is  not  even  locked;  but  in- 
stead of  pushing  his  way  past  the  wicked 
woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  murder- 
ess, and  dashing  in  to  save  the  dying 
man  who  is  his  best-beloved  friend,  Dr. 


Isaacson  merely  sits  down  and  argues 
with  the  heroine  for  half  an  hour. — Yet 
an  adult  audience  is  expected  to  take  this 
situation  seriously. 

Our  Wives  is  an  American  adaptation, 
by  Helen  Krafft  and  Frank  Mandel,  of 
Ludwig  Fulda's  comedy 
"Our  Wives"       «nt'"ed     Jugendfreunde. 
A    direct   translation   of 
this    play   was   acted   in 
New  York  some  years  ago  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  American  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Arts.    The  piece  is  somewhat  old- 
fashioned,   and    exhibits    that    excessive 
symmetry  of   structure   which  we  have 
learned  to  disguise  in  recent  years;  but 
the  present  version  is,  at  least,  mildly  en- 
tertaining. 

A  club  of  four  bachelors  is  broken  up 
when  three  of  them  announce  simultane- 
ously that  they  are  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  sole  surviving  bachelor  vows 
that  he  at  least  will  never  succumb  to  the 
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wiles  of  woman.  In  tlie  secinul  act, 
whifli  liappciis  five  wctks  later,  he  gives 
a  dinner  to  tlie  three  friends  of  his 
yoiitli,  in  order  that  their  wives  may  meet 
each  other:  hnt  tlic  womeci  figuratively 
pull  each  other's  liair  and  tlie  diimer  ends 
in  discord.  The  three  married  men  are 
at  last  forced  to  acknowled{;e  that  tlic 
hero  i.s  more  hlessed  in  his  siii^jle  state; 
and  at  thi.s  ironic  moment  the  hero  is  of 
course  ohliged  to  tell  them  that  he  in  turn 
has  decided  to  take  the  fatal  plunge.  He 
has  fallen  in  love  with  a  little  woman 
with  whom  he  has  been  coUalwraling  on 


an  o|iera;  ami  the  major  part  of  the  play 
has  been  devuied  to  the  development  of 
this  love  which  the  woman-hating  hero 
has  been  unable  to  resist. 

Nc^rr  Say  Dk.  a  larcc  by  \V.  H.  Post 
and  William  Collier.  c.\ldbits  the  casual 
and  bland  facctiousness 
"Never  Say  that  mav  ahvavs  be  ex- 

Die"  [icctod    in    Mr."  Collier's 

entertainments:  hut  it  is 
even  more  amusing  than  several  of  its 
predecessors,  because  of  the  cleverness 
of  its  central  idea. 

A  wealth}'  young  man  is  assured  by  his 
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IB  hero  is  uiuble 


physicians  that  he  will  die  within  a 
month.  Having  no  one  else  to  whom  to 
leave  his  money,  he  resolves  to  marry  the 
fiancee  of  a  poverty-stricken  friend  of 
his,  in  order  that  the  girl,  as  a  wealthy 
widow,  may  bring  a  fortune  to  his  friend. 
Of  course  he  leaves  his  bride  at  the  altar 
and  prepares  himself  for  death.  But  it 
soon  appears  that  his  physicians  have 
guessed  wrong.  A  year  later  he  is  still 
alive  and  thoroughly  restored  to  health. 
Meanwhile  the  girl  has  fallen  out  of  love 
with  her  former  fiance;  and  she  now 
persuades  her  legal  husband  to  accept  her 
as  his  wife. — To  catch  the  possibilities  of 


fun  in  this  idea  it  is  necessary  only  to 
imagine  Mr.  Collier's  performance  of  the 
hero. 

The  Paper  Chase  is  an  anachronism  in 
four  acts,  by  Mr,  Louis  N.  Parker.  It 
might  have  been  written 
"The  Paper  by  Eugene  Scribe,  or  by 

Chase"  Victorien      Sardou      in 

those  early  days  of  his 
career  when  he  was  imitating  Scribe.  It 
is  a  comedy  of  intrigue  whose  intricate 
plot  sustains  no  living  delineation  of 
character. 

The  piece  is  set  in  1780  in  the  palace 
of  Versailles,     The  Marquis  of  Belange 
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seeks  to  recover  a  paper  which  has  been 
stolen  from  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  by  the 
Baroness  von  Schoenberg;  b.ut  his  paper 
chase  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
falls  in  love  with  the  lady  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  outwit.  There  are  several 
spirited  moments  in  the  plot,  but  the 
characters  are  never  real  and  the  di- 
alogue seldom  sparkles  into  wit.  There 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  why 
a  play  of  this  old-fashioned  type  should 
be  offered  to  the  public  at  the  present 
day. 

The  W hip, hy  those  experienced  crafts- 
men of  the  theatre,  Messrs.  Cecil  Raleigh- 

and  Henry  Hamilton,  is 

••The  Whip"  ^"  exceptionally  good  ex- 
ample of  the  dear  old 
type  of  ten,  twenty,  and 

thirty    cent    melodran^    that    has    been 


driven  off  the  by-ways  of  Broadway  by 
the  five-cent  moving-picture  show  but 
still  flourishes  at  Drury  Lane  in  London. 
Its  complicated  tale  of  villainy  and  vir- 
tue is  unfolded  in  a  panorama  of  thir- 
teen scenes.  It  is  a  little  difiicult  to  en- 
dure the  somewhat  protracted  passages 
of  comic  relief  that  are  scattered  through 
the  narrative ;  but  several  of  the  plot-ef- 
fects are  genuinely  thrilling.  The  best 
of  all  the  many  thrills  is  provided  by  a 
sure-enough  railway  wreck  upon  the 
stage.  The  villain  uncouples  from  a 
moving  train  a  box-car  which  contains  a 
famous  race-horse  that  belongs  to  the 
heroine;  and,  after  the  horse  has  been 
rescued  from  the  box-car  in  the  nick  of 
time,  an  express  train  emerges  from  a 
tunnel  and  smashes  the  empty  car  to 
splinters. 
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VIII 

BY   ALFRED   NOYES 

(Kit  Marlowe) 

Nash  brought  the  news.    He  crept  into  the  room, 
Shivering  like  a  fragment  of  the  night, 
His  face  yellow  as  parchment,  and  his  eyes 
Burning.     A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  him, 
"Drunk!    The  old  carrion-crow  is  drunk  again!" 
But,  through  the  roar,  as  through  a  storm  at  sea 
The  master's  voice,  the  voice  of  Ben  rang  out, 
"Nash !" 

Ben  leapt  to  his  feet,  and  like  a  ship 
Shouldering  the  waves,  he  shouldered  the  throng  aside. 
"What  ails  you,  man?    What's  that  upon  your  breast? 
Blood?    Are  you  wounded." 

"Marlowe  is  dead,"  said  Nash, 

And  stunned  the  room  to  silence.  .    .    . 

"Marlowe— dead !" 

Ben  caught  him  by  the  shoulders.    "Nash  !    Awake ! 

What  do  you  mean?    Marlowe?    Kit  Marlowe?.  Dead? 

I  supped  with  him — why — not  three  nights  ago! 

You  are  dmnk!    You  are  dazed!    There's  blood  upon  your  coat!" 

"That's — where  he  died,"  said  Nash,  and  suddenly  sank 

Sidelong  across  a  bench,  bowing  his  head 

Between  his  hands.     Ay,  our  Piers  Penniless 

Wept,  I  believe.    Then,  like  a  whip  of  steel, 

His  lean  black  figure  sprung  erect  again. 

"Marlowe!"  he  cried,  "Kit  Marlowe,  killed  for  a  punk, 
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A  taffeta  petticoat !    Killed  by  an  apple-squire ! 
Drunk?     I  was  drunk;  but  I  am  sober  now, 

Sober  enough,  by  God !    Poor  Kit  is  dead/' 

******* 

And,  all  that  week  the  Mermaid  Inn  was  thronged 

With  startled  faces.    Voices  rose  and  fell, 

As  I  recall  them,  in  a  great  vague  dream, 

Curious,  pitiful,  angry,  thrashing  out 

The  tragic  truth.    Then,  all  along  the  Cheapc 

The  ballad-mongers  waved  their  sheets  of  rhyme. 

Croaking:   "Cowe  buy!    Come  buy!    The  bloody  death 

Of  Wormall,  writ  by  Master  Richard  Bame! 

Come  buy!    Come  buy!    The  Atheist's  Tragedy." 

And,  even  in  Bread  Street,  at  our  very  door. 

The  crowdcr  to  his  cracked  old  fiddle  sang: 

"He  zvas  a  poet  of  proud  repute, 
And  zvroie  full  many  a  play, 
Now  strutting  in  a  silken  suit, 

Now  begging  by  the  zmy." 

• 

Then,  out  of  the  hubbub  and  the  clash  of  tongues. 
The  bawdy  tales  and  scraps  of  balladry, 
(As  out  of  chaos  rose  the  slow  round  world) 
At  last,  though  for  the  Mermaid  Inn  alone, 
Emerged  some  tragic  semblance  of  a  soul, 
Some  semblance  of  the  rounded  truth,  a  world 
Glimpsed  only  through  great  mists  of  blood  and  tears. 
Yet  smitten,  here  and  there,  with  dreadful  light. 
As  I  believe,  from  heaven. 

Strangely  enough, 
(Though  Ben  forgot  his  pipe  and  Will's  deep  eyes 
Deepened  and  softened,  when  they  spoke  of  Kit, 
For  many  a  month  thereafter)  it  was  Nash 
That  took  the  blow  like  steel  into  his  heart. 
Nash,  our  "Piers  Penniless."  whom  Rob  Greene  had  called 
*'Young  Juvenal,"  the  first  satirist  of  our  age, 
Nash,  of  the  biting  tongue  and  subtle  sneer. 
Brooded  upon  it,  till  his  grief  became 
Sharp  as  a  rapier,  ready  to  lunge  in  hate 
At  all  the  lies  of  shallower  hearts. 

One  night. 
The  night  he  raised  the  mists  from  that  wild  world. 
He  talked  with  Chapman  in  the  Mermaid  Inn 
Of  Marlowe's  poem  that  was  left  half-sung. 
His  Hero  and  Leander. 

**Kit  desired, 
If  he  died  first,  that  you  should  finish  it," 
Said  Nash.  • 

A  loaded  silence  filled  the  room 
As  with  the  imminent  spirit  of  the  dead 
Listening.     And  long  that  picture  haunted  me: 
Nash,  like  a  lithe  young  Mephistopheles 
Leaning  between  the  silver  candle-sticks, 
Across  the  oak  table,  with  his  lean  white  face, 
Dark  smouldering  eyes,  and  black,  dishevelled  hair; 
Chapman,  with  something  of  the  steady  strength 
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That  helms  our  ships,  and  something  of  the  Greek, 

The  cool  clear  passion  of  Platonic  thought 

Behind  the  fringe  of  his  Olympian  beard 

And  broad  Homeric  brows,  confronting  him 

Gravely.  ,     * 

There  was  a  burden  of  mystery 
Brooding  on  all  that  night ;  and,  when  at  last 
Chapman  replied,  I  knew  he  felt  it,  too. 
The  curious  pedantry  of  his  wonted  speech 
Was  charged  with  living  undertones,  like  truths 
Too  strange  and  too  tremendous  to  be  breathed 
Save  thro*  a  mask.     And  though,  in  lines  that  flamed 
Once  with  strange  rivalry,  Shakespeare  himself  defied 
Chapman,  that  spirit  **by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,''  Will's  nimbler  sense 
W^as  quick  to  breathings  from  beyond  our  world 
And  could  not  hold  them  lightly. 

"Ah.  then  Kit," 
Said  Chapman,  *Miad  some  prescience  of  bis  end. 
Like  many  another  dreamer.    What  strange  hints 
Of  things  past,  present,  and  to  come  there  lie 
Sealed  in  the  magic  pages  of  true  Song, 
Which,  laying  strong  hold  on  imivcrsal  laws. 
Ranges  beyond  these  mud-walls  of  the  tlesh, 
Though  dull  wits  fail  to  follow.     It  was  this 
That  made  men  find  an  oracle  in  the  books 
Of  Virgil,  and  an  everlasting  fount 
Of  science  in  the  prophets." 

Once  again 
That  haunted  silence  filled  the  shadowy  room ; 
And,  far  away  up  Bread  Street,  we  could  hear 
The  crowder,  piping  of  black  Wormall  still: 

'7/r  had  a  friend,  once  i^ay  and  ^reen, 
Who  died  of  li'ant  alone, 
In  li'hosc  black  fate  he  miin^ht  have  seen 
The  zcarning  of  his  own." 

'*Strang:e  he  should  ask  a  hod-min  like  myself 

To  crown  that  miracle  of  his  April  age." 

Said  Chapman,  murmuring  softly  under  breath, 

''Amorous  Leander,  beautiful  and  youuij;.   .    .    . 

Why,  Xash,  had  Kros  charged  my  Muse  to  raise 

Out  of  its  grave  in  the  green  Hellespont 

The  Hero-handled  bodv  of  that  bov. 

Aye.  make  it  leap  and  sparkle  through  the  waves 

And  rush  into  her  warm  white  arms  again, 

The  task  were  scarce  as  hard.     But — stranger  still" — 

And  his  next  words,  although  I  hardly  knew 

All  that  he  meant,  went  tingling  through  my  flesh — 

** Before  you  spoke,  before  1  knew  his  wish, 

I  had  begun  to  write! 

I  knew  and  loved 
His  work.    Himself  I  hardly  knew  at  all : 
And  yet — T  know  him  now !    I  have  heard  him  now ! 
And,  since  he  pledged  me  in  so  rare  a  cup, 
ril  lift  and  drink  to  him,  though  lightnings  fall 
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From  envious  gods  to  scourge  me.    I  will  lift 

This  cup  in  darkness  to  the  soul  that  reigns 

In  light  on  Helicon.    Who  knows  how  near? 

For  I  have  thought,  sometimes,  when  I  have  tried 

To  work  his  will,  the  hand  that  moved  my  pen 

Was  mine,  and  yet — not  mine.    The  bodily  mask 

Is  mine,  and  sometimes,  dull  as  clay,  it  sleeps 

With  old  Musaeus.    Then  strange  flashes  come, 

Oracular  glories,  visionary  gleams, 

And  the  mask  moves,  not  of  itself,  and  sings." 

"I  know  that  thought,"  said  Nash.    "A  mighty  ship, 
A  lightning-shattered  wreck,  out  in  that  night. 
Unseen,  has  foundered  thundering.     We  sit  here 
Snug  on  the  shore,  and  feel  the  wash  of  it. 
The  widening  circles  running  to  our  feet. 
Can  such  a  soul  go  down  to  glut  the  sharks 
Without  one  ripple?    Here  comes  one  sprinkle  of  spray. 
Listen!"    And  through  that  night,  quick  and  intense, 
And  hushed  for  thunder,-  tingled  once  again 
Like  a  thin  wire,  the  crowder's  distant  tune: 

"Had  he  been  prenticcd  to  the  trade 
His  father  followed  still, 
This  exit  he  had  never  made. 
Nor  played  a  part  so  ill/' 

"Here  is  another,"  said  Nash,  "I  know  not  why ; 

But  like  a  weed  in  the  long  wash,  I,  too, 

Was  moved,  not  of  myself,  to  a  tune  like  this. 

O,  I  can  play  the  crowder,  fiddle  and  sing 

On  a  dead  friend,  with  any  the  best  of  you. 

Lie  and  kick  heels  in  the  sun  on  a  dead  man's  grave, 

And  yet — God  knows — it  is  the  best  we  can ; 

And  better  than  the  world's  way,  to  forget." 

So  saying,  like  one  that  murmurs  happy  words 

To  torture  his  own  grief,  half  in  self-scorn, 

He  breathed  a  scrap  of  balladry  that  raised 

The  mists  a  moment  from  that  Paradise, 

That  primal  world  of  innocence,  where  Kit 

In  childhood  played,  outside  his  father's  shop. 

Under  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Shoe,  as  thus: 

A  cobbler  lived  in  Canterbury 

— He  is  dead  now,  poor  soul ! — 

He  sat  at  his  door  and  stitched  in  the  sun. 

Nodding  and  smiling  at  every  one; 

For  St.  Hugh  makes  all  good  cobblers  merry, 

And  often  he  sang  as  the  pilgrims  passed, 

'T  can  hammer  a  soldier's  boot. 

And  daintily  glove  a  dainty  foot! 

Many  a  sandal  from  my  hand 

Has  walked  the  road  to  Holy  Land! 

Knights  may  fight  for  me,  priests  may  pray  for  me. 

Pilgrims  walk  the  pilgrims'  way  for  me, 

I  have  a  work  in  the  world  to  do! 

— Trowl  the  bozvl,  the  dttit-brown  bowl, 

To  good  St,  Hugh! — 
The  cobbler  must  stick  to  his  last." 
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And  anon  he  would  cry 

"Kit!    Kit!    Kit!"  to  his  little  son, 

"Look  at  the  pilgrims  riding  by! 

Dance  down,  hop  down,  after  them,  run!" 

Then,  like  an  unfledged  linnet,  out 

Would  tumble  the  brave  little  lad, 

With  a  piping  shout, — 

"O,  look  at  them,  look  at  them,  look  at  them,  Dad! 

Priest  and  prioress,  abbot  and  friar, 

Soldier  and  seaman,  knight  and  squire ! 

How  many  countries  have  they  seen? 

Is  there  a  king  there,  is  there  a  queen? 

Dad,  one  day. 

Thou  and  I  must  ride  like  this. 

All  along  the  Pilgrims'  Way, 

By  Glastonbury  and  Samarcand, 

El  Dorado  and  Cathay,     • 

London  and  Persepolis, 

All  the  way  to  Holy  Land !" 

Then,  shaking  his  head  as  if  he  knew. 
Under  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Shoe 
Touched  by  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun 
While  the  pilgrims  passed. 
The  little  cobbler  would  laugh  and  say: 
"When  you  are  old  you  will  understand  • 

Tis  a  very  long  way 
To  Samarcand ! 
Why,  largely  to  exaggerate 
Befits  not  men  of  small  estate. 
But — I  should  say,  yes,  I  should  say, 
Tis  a  hundred  miles  from  where  you  stand; 
And  a  hundred  more,  my  little  son, 
A  hundred  more,  to  Holy  Land ! — 
/  have  a  work  in  the  world  to  do 
— Trowl  the  bozvl,  the  nut-brown  bozvl 

To  good  St.  Hugh! — 
The  cobbler  must  stick  to  his  last." 

"Which  last,"  said  Nash,  breaking  his  rhyme  off  short, 
"The  crowder,  after  his  kind,  would  seeem  to  approve. 

Well all  the  waves  from  that  great  wreck  out  there 

Break,  and  are  lost  in  one  with-drawing  sigh: 

The  little  lad  that  used  to  play 

Around  the  cobbler's  door. 
Kit  Marlowe,  Kit  Marlowe, 

We  shall  not  see  him  more. 

But — could  I  tell  you  how  that  galleon  sank. 
Could  I  but  bring  you  to  that  hollow  whirl, 
The  black  gulf  in  mid-ocean,  where  that  wreck 
Went  thundering  down,  and  round  it  hell  still  roars. 
That  were  a  tale  to  snap  all  fiddle-strings." 
"Tell  me,"  said  Chapman. 

"Ah,  you  wondered  why," 
Said  Nash,  "you  wondered  why  he  asked  your  help 
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To  crown  that  work  of  his.    Why,  Chapman,  think, 

Think  of  the  cobbler's  awl — there's  a  stoCit  lance 

To  couch  at  London,  there's  a  conquering  point 

To  carry  in  triumph  through  Persepolis! 

I  tell  you  Kit  was  nothing  but  a  child. 

When  some  rich  patron  of  the  Golden  Shoe 

Beheld  him  riding  into  Samarcand 

Upon  a  broken  chair,  the  which  he  said 

Was  a  white  steed,  splashed  with  the  blood  of  kings. 

When,  on  that  patron's  bounty,  he  did  ride 
So  far  as  Cambridge,  he  was  a  brave  lad, 
Untamed,  adventurous,  but  still  innocent, 
O,  innocent  as  the  cobbler's  little  self! 
He  brought  to  London  just  a  bundle  and  stick, 
A  slender  purse,  an  Ovid,  a  few  scraps 
Of  song,  and  all  unshielded,  all  unarmed, 
A  child's  heart,  packed  with  splendid  hopes  and  dreams. 
I  say  a  child's  heart.  Chapman,  and  that  phrase 
Crowns,  not  discrowns,  his  manhood. 

Well — he  turned 
An  honest  penny,  taking  some  small  part 
In  plays  at  the  Red  Bull.     And,  all  the  while. 
Beyond  the  paint  and  tinsel  of  the  stage, 
Beyond  the  greasy  cock-pit  with  its  reek 
Of  orange-peel  and  civet,  as  all  of  these 
Were  but  the  clay  churned  by  the  glorious  rush 
Of  his  white  chariots  and  his  burning  steeds. 
Nay.  as  the  clay  were  a  shadow,  his  great  dreams 
Like  bannered  legions  on  some  proud  Cnisade, 
Empurpling  all  the  deserts  of  the  world, 
Swept  on  in  triumph  te  the"  glittering  towers 
Of  his  abiding  City. 

Then — he  met 
That  damned  blood-sucking  cockatrice,  the  pug 
Of  some  fine  strutting  mummer,  ay,  you  know, — 
Ileliogabalus  Pomp,^one  of  those  plagues 
Bred  by  our  stage,  a  puff-ball  on  the  hill 
Of  Helicon,  so  swollen  with  self-conceit 
As  never  to  see  that  even  his  flatterers 
Praised  him  with  twitching  mouths,  that  every  word 
Wherewith  they  gulled  him  held  some  secret  jest, 
And  tickled  even  the  urchins   who  up-i)ore 
His  absurd  train.     And — for  his  wench — she  too 
Had  played  so  many  parts  that  she  forgot 
The  cue  for  truth.    King  Puff  had  taught  her  well. 
He  was  the  vainer  and  more  foolish  thing, 
She  the  more  poisonous. 

One  dark  day,  to  spite 
Archer,  a  player  in  Puff's  own  company. 
Her  latest  paramour,  she  set  her  eyes 
On  Kit.     She  found  an  interest  in  his  dreams, 
Told  him  a  long  tale  of  her  luckless  life, 
Wedded,  deserted,  both  against  her  will, 
A  luckless  l^ve  that  never  knew  the  snake. 
True  and  half-true  she  mixed  in  one  wild  lie, 
And  then — she  caught  him  by  the  hand  and  wept. 
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Ay,  and  despite  his  Ovid,  all  at  once 

Her  eyes,  her  perfumed  hair,  and  her  red  mouth, 

Her  warm  white  breast,  her  civet-scented  skin, 

Swimming  before  him,  in  a  piteous  mist. 

Made  the  lad  drunk,  and — she  was  in  his  arms; 

And  all  that  God  had  meant  to  wake  one  day 

Under  the  Sun  of  Love,  suddenly  woke 

By  candle-light  and  cried  The  Sun!    The  Sun!* 

And  he  believed  it.  Chapman,  he  believed  it! 

He  was  a  cobbler's  son,  and  he  believed 

In  Love!    Blind,  through  that  mist,  he  caught  at  Love, 

The  everlasting  King  of  all  this  world ! 

Kit  was  not  clever!    Clever  men — like  Pomp— ^ 

Might  jest!     And  fools  might  laugh!     But  when  a  man, 

Simple  as  all  great  elemental  things, 

Makes  his  whole  heart  a  sacrificial  .fire 

To  one  whose  love  is  in  her  supple  skin, 

There  comes  a  laughter  in  which  jests  break  up 

Like  icc-bergs  in  a  sea  of  burning  marl. 

Then  dreamers  turn  to  murderers  in  an  hour. 

Then  topless  towers  are  burnt,  and  the  Ocean-sea 

Tramples  the  ])roud  fleet,  down,  into  the  dark, 

And  sweeps  over  it,  laughing.     Come  and  see, 

The  heart  now  of  this  darkness — no  more  waves. 

But  the  black  central  hollow  where  that  wreck 

Went  down  for  ever. 

How  should  Piers  Penniless 
Burn  that  wild  picture  on  the  world's  black  heart, 
Brand  it  with  lightning,  or  with  aci^^s  bite 
Its  lines  into  the  forehead  of  old  Night? 
Might  it  be  done  thus?    Borrow  a  terrible  hint 
From  old  Verona? — We  are  friends  together 
Mourning  a  dead  friend,  none  will  ever  know, — 
Kit,  do  you  smile  at  poor  Piers  Penniless, 
Measuring  it  out?    Ah.  boy,  it  is  my  best! 
Since  hearts  must  beat,  let  it  be  tcrca  rima, 
A  ladder  of  rhyme  that  two  sad  friends  alone 
^lay  let  down,  thus,  to  the  last  circle  of  hell." 

So  saying,  and  motionless  as  a  man  in  trance, 
Nash  breathed  the  words  that  raised  the  veil  anew. 
Strange  intervolving  words  which,  as  he  spake  them. 
Moved  like  the  huge  slow  whirlpool  of  that  pit 
Where  the  wreck  sank,  the  serpentine  slow  folds 
Of  the  lewd  Kraken  that  sucked  it,  shuddering,  down: 

This  is  the  Deptford  Inn !    Climb  the  dark  stair! 

Come,  come  and  see  Kit  Marlowe  lying  dead! 
See,  on  the  table,  by  that  broken  chair. 

The  little  phials  of  paint — the  white  and  red. 

A  cut-lawn  kerchief  hangs  behind  the  door. 
Left  by  his  punk,  even  as  the  tapster  said. 

There  is  the  gold-fringed  taflfeta  gown  she  wore, 
And  on  that  wine-stained  bed,  as  is  most  meet, 
He  lies  alone,  never  to  waken  more. 
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O,  still  as  chiselled  marble,  the  frayed  sheet 

Folds  the  still  form  on  that  sepulchral  bed, 
Hides  the  dead  face,  and  peaks  the  rigid  feet. 

Come,  come  and  see  Kit  Marlowe  lying  dead ! 
Draw  back  the  sheet,  ah,  tenderly  lay  bare 
The  splendour  of  that  Apollonian  head ; 

The  gloriole  of  his  flame-coloured  hair ; 

The  lean  athletic  body,  deftly  planned 
To  carry  that  swift  soul  of  fire  and  air; 

The  long  thin  flanks,  the  broad  breast,  and  the  grand 

Heroic  shoulders!    Look,  what  lost  dreams  lie 
Cold  in  the  fingers  of  that  delicate  hand ; 

And,  shut  within  those  lyric  lips,  what  cry 

Oif  unborn  beauty,  sunk  in  utter  night, 
Lost  worlds  of  song,  sealed  in  an  unknown  sky, 

Never  to  be  brought  fotth,  clothed  on  with  light, 

Was  this,  then,  this  the  secret  of  his  song? — 
Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? 

It  was  not  Love,  not  Love,  that  wrought  this  wrong; 

And  yet — what  evil  shadow  of  this  dark  town 
Could  quench  a  soul  so  flame-like  clean  and  strong. 

Strike  the  young  glory  of  his  manhood  down. 

Dead,  like  a  dog,  dead  in  a  drunken  brawl. 
Dead  for  a  phial  of  paint,  a  taffeta-gown? 

What  if  his  blood  were  hot?    High  over  all 

He  heard,  as  in  his  song  the  world  still  hears, 
Those  angels  on  the  burning  heavenly  wall 

Who  chant  the  thunder-music  of  the  spheres! 

Yet — through  the  glory  of  his  own  young  dream 
Here  did  he  meet  that  face,  wet  with  strange  tears, 

• 

Andromeda,  with  piteous  face  astream. 

Hailing  him  Perseus !   In  her  treacherous  eyes. 
As  in  dark  j^ols  the  mirrored  stars  will  gleam. 

Here  did  he  see  his  own  eternal  skies ; 

And  here — she  laughed,  nor  found  the  dream  amiss ; 
But  bade  him  pluck  and  eat — in  Paradise. 

Here  did  she  hold  him,  broken  up  with  bliss, 

Here,  like  a  supple  snake,  around  him  coiled, 
Here  did  she  pluck  his  heart  out  with  a  kiss, 

Here  were  the  wings  clipped  and  the  glory  soiled, 
Here  adders  coupled  in  the  pure  white  shrine; 
Here  was  the  Wine  spilt,  and  the  Shew-bread  spoiled. 

Black  was  that  feast,  though  he  who  poured  the  Wine 

Dreamed  that  he  poured  it  in  high  sacrament. 
Deep  in  her  eyes  he  saw  his  own  eyes  shine, 
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Beheld  Love's  god-head  and  was  well  content! 
Subtly  her  hand  struck  the  pure  silver  note, 
The  throbbing  chord  of  passion  that  God  meant 

To  swell  the  bliss  of  heaven.    Round  his  young  throat 

She  wound  her  swarthy  tresses ;  then,  with  eyes 
Half  mad  to  see  their  power,  half  mad  to  gloat, 

Half  mad  to  batten  on  their  own  devilries, 

And  mark  what  heaven-born  splendours  they  could  quell, 
She  held  him  quivering  in  a  mesh  of  lies, 

And  in  soft  broken  speech  began  to  tell — 

There,  as  against  her  heart,  throbbing  he  lay — 
The  truth  that  hurled  his  soul  from  lieaven  to  hell. 

Quivering,  she  watched  the  subtle  whip-lash  flay 

The  white  flesh  of  the  dreams  of  his  pure  youth ; 
Then  sucked  the  blood  and  left  them  cold  as  clay. 

Luxuriously  she  lashed  him  with  the  truth! 
Against  his  mouth  her  subtle  mouth  she  set 
To  show,  as  through  a  mask,  O,  without  ruth. 

As  through  a  cold  clay  mask  (brackish  and  wet 

With  what  strange  tears!)  it  was  not  his,  not  his. 
The  kiss  that  through  his  quivering  lips  she  met. 

Kissing  him,  "thus,"  she  whispered,  ''did  he  kiss! 
Ah  is  the  sweetness  like  a  szvord,  then,  stveet? 
Last  night — ah,  kiss  again — aching  zvith  bliss/' 

Thus  zvas  I  ^nade  his  own,  from  head  to  feet! 

— A  sudden  agony  thro'  his  body  swept 
Tempestuously. — ''Our  wedded  pulses  heat 

Like' this  and  this;  and  then,  at  dawn,  he  slept!** 
She  laughed,  pouting  her  lips  against  his  cheek 
To  drink;  and,  as  in  answer,  Marlowe  wept. 

As  a  dead  man  in  dreams,  he  heard  her  speak ! 

Clasped  in  the  bitter  grave  of  that  sweet  clay. 
Wedded  and  one  with  it,  he  moaned.    Too  weak    * 

Even  to  lift  his  head,  sobbing,  he  lay. 

Then,  slowly,  as  their  breathings  rose  and  fell. 
He  felt  the  storm  of  passion,  far  away. 

Gather.    The  shuddering  waves  began  to  swell. 
Then,  through  the  menace  of  the  thunder-roll. 
The  thin  quick  lightnings,  thrilling  through  his  hell. 

Lightnings  that  hell  itself  could  not  control 

(Even  while  she  strove  to  bow  his  neck  anew) 
Woke  the  great  slumbering  legions  of  his  soul. 

Sharp  was  that  severance  of  the  false  and  true. 

Sharp  as  a  sword  drawn  from  a  shuddering  wound ! 
But  they,  that  were  one  flesh,  were  cloven  in  two. 
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Flesh  leapt  from  clasping  flesh,  without  a  sound ! 
He  plucked  his  body  from  her  white  embrace, 
And  cast  him  down,  and  grovelled  on  the  ground. 

Yet.  ere  he  went,  he  strove  once  more  to  trace, 

Deep  in  her  eyes,  the  loveliness  he  knew ; 
Then — spat  his  hatred  into  her  smiling  face. 

She  clung  to  him.    He  flung  her  off.    He  drew 

His  dagger,  thumbed  the  blade,  and  laughed — "Poor  punk! 
What!    Would  you  make  me  your  own  murderer,  too?" 

3^  *  :|c  *  *  3|e  3|( 

"That  was  the  day  of  our  great  feast."  said  Nash, 
"Aboard  the  Golden  Hind.    The  grand  old  hulk 
Was  drawn  up  for  the  citizens*  wonderment 
At  Deptford.    Ay,  Pi^rs  Penniless  was  there! 
Soaked  and  besotted  as  I  was,  I  saw 
Everything.    On  her  poop  the  minstrels  played; 
And  round  her  sea-worn  keel,  like  meadow-sweet 
Curtseying  round  a  lightning-blackened  oak. 
Prentices  and  their  sweethearts  heel  and  toe. 
Danced  the  brave  English  dances,  clean  and  fresh 
As  May. 

But  in  her  broad  gun-guarded  waist 
Once  red  with  British  blood,  long  tables  groaned 
For  revellers  not  so  worthy.     Where  her  guns 
Had  raked  the  seas,  barrels  of  ale  were  sprung, 
Bestrid  by  roaring  tipplers.     Where  at  night 
The  storm-beat  crew  silently  bowed   their  heads 
With  Drake  before  the  King  of  Life  and  Death, 
A  strumpet  wrestled  with  a  mountebank 
For  pence,  a  loose-limbed  Lais  with  a  clown 
Of  Cherry  Hilton.     Leering  at  their  lewd  twists, 
Cross-legged  upon  the  deck,  sluggish  with  sack, 
Like  a  squat  toad  sat  Hcliogabalus  Pomp. 
Propped  up  against  the  bulwarks  at  his  side, 
Archer,  his  apple-squire,  hiccoughed  a  bawdy  song. 

Suddenly,  through  that  orgie,  with  wild  eyes. 
Yet  with  her  customary  smile,  O,  there 
I  saw  in  daylight  what  Kit  Marlowe  saw 
Through  blinding  mists,  the  face  of  his  first  love. 
She  stood  before  her  paramour  on  the  deck. 
Cocking  her  painted  head  to  right  and  left. 
Her  white  teeth  smiling,  but  her  voice  a  hiss; 
'Quickly,'  she  said  to  Archer,  'come  away. 
Or  there'll  be  blood  spilt !' 

'Better  blood  than  wine,' 
Said  Archer,  struggling  to  his  feet,  'but  who, 
Who  would  spill  blood?' 

'Marlowe!'  she  said. 

Then  Pomp 
Reeled  to  his  feet.  'What,  Kit,  the  cobbler's  son? 
The  lad  that  broke  his  leg  at  the  Red  Bull, 
Tambourlaine-Marlowe,  he  that  would  chain  kings 
To's  chariot-wheel?    Wliat,  is  he  rushing  hither? 
He  would  spill  blood  for  Gloriana,  hey  ? 
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O,  my  Belphoebe,  you  will  crack  my  sides? 

Was  this  the  wench  that  shipped  a  thousand  squires? 

O,  ho!    But  here  he  comes.    Now,  solemnly,  lads, — 

Now  walk  the  angels  on  the  walls  of  heaven 

To  entertain  divine  ZenocrateT 

And  there  stood  Kit,  high  on  the  storm-scarred  poop, 

Against  the  sky,  bare-headed.     I  saw  his  face. 

Pale,  innocent,  just  the  clear  face  of  that  boy. 

Who  walked  to  Cambridge  with  a  bundle  and  stick, — 

The  little  cobbler's  son.     Yet — there  I  caught 

My  only  glimpse  of  how  the  sun-god  looked. 

And  only  for  one  moment. 

When  he  saw 
His  mistress,  his  face  whitened,  and  he  shook. 
Down  to  the  decks  he  came,  a  poor  weak  man ; 
And  yet — by  God — the  only  man  that  day 
In  all  our  drunken  crew. 

'Come  along,  Kit,' 
Cried  Pomp,  *we'll  all  be  friends  now,  all  take  hands, 
And  dance — ha  !  ha  ! — the  shaking  of  the  sheets  !' 
Then  Archer,  shuflling  a  step,  raised  his  cracked  voice 
In  Kit's  own  song  to  a  falsetto  tune, 
Snapping  one  hand,  thus,  over  his  head  as  he  danced : — 
*Comc  live  with  me,  and  he  my  love. 
And  zve  zcill  all  the  pleasures  prove!*  ,    .    . 

• 

Pomp,  reeled  between,  laughing,  *Damn  you,'  cried  Kit, 
And,  catching  the  fat  swine  by  his  round  soft  throat. 
Hurled  him  headlong,  crashing  across  the  tables, 
To  lie  and  groan  in  the  red  bilge  of  wine 
That  washed  the  scuppers. 

Kit  gave  him  not  one  glance. 
'Archer,*  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

Instantlv 
A  long  thin  rapier  flashed  in  Archer's  hand. 
The  ship  was  one  wild  uproar.     Women  screamed 
And  huddled  together.    A  drunken  clamorous  ring 
Seethed  around  ^larlowe  and  his  enemy. 
Kit  drew  his  dagger,  slowly,  and  I  knew 
Blood  would  be  spilt. 

'Here,  take  my  rapier.  Kit !' 
I  cried  across  the  crowd,  seeing  the  lad 
Was  armed  so  slightly.     But  he  did  not  hear. 
I  could  not  reach  him. 

All  at  once  he  leapt 
Like  a  wounded  tiger,  past  the  rapier  point 
Straight  at  his  enemy's  throat.     I  saw  his  hand 
Upraised  to  strike!     I  heard  a  harlot's  scream. 
And,  in  mid-air,  the  hand  stayed,  quivering,  white, 
A  frozen  menace. 

I  saw  a  yellow  claw 
Twisting  the  dagger  out  of  that  frozen  hand; 
I  saw  his  own  steel  in  that  yellow  grip, 
His  own  lost  lightning  raised  to  strike  at  him! 
I  saw  it  flash !     I  heard  the  driving  grunt 
Of  him  that  struck !    Then,  with  a  shout,  the  crowd 
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Sundered,  and  through  the  gap,  a  blank  red  thing 
Streaming  with  blood,  came  the  blind  face  of  Kit, 
Reeling,  to  me !    And  I,  poor  drunken  I, 
Held  my  arms  wide  for  him.    Here,  on  my  heart, 
With  one  great  sob,  he  burst  his  heart  and  died." 

tc  ♦  4t  4t  4c  «  ]» 

Nash  ceased.    And,  far  away  down  Friday  Street, 
The  crowder  with  his  fiddle  wailed  again : 

"Blaspheming  Tambolin  must  die, 

And  Faustus  meet  his  end. 
Repent,  repent,  or  presentlie 
To  hell  ye  must  descend," 

And,  as  in  answer.  Chapman  slowly  breathed 
Those  mightiest  lines  of  Marlowe's  own  despair : 

"Think'st  thou  that  I  who  sazv  the  face  of  God, 
And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven 
Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells?" 

"Ay,  you  have  said  it,"  said  Nash,  "and  there  you  know 
Why  Kit  desired  your  hand  to  crown  his  work. 
He  reverenced  you  as  one  whose  temperate  eyes 
Austere  and  grave,  could  look  him  through  and  through; 
One  whose  firm  hand  could  grasp  the  reins  of  law 
And  guide  those  furious  horses  of  the  sun, 
As  Ben  and  Will  can  guide  them,  wh^e  you  will. 
His  were,  perchance,  the  noblest  steeds  of  all, 
And  from  their  nostrils  blew  a  fierier  dawn 
Above  the  world.    That  glory  is  his  own; 
And  where  he  fell,  he  fell.    Before  his  hand 
Had  learned  to  quell  them,  he  was  dashed  to  the  earth. 
Tis  yours  to  show  that  good  men  honoured  him. 
For,  mark  this,  Chapman,  since  Kit  At^arlowe  fell. 
There  will  be  fools  that,  in  the  name  of  Art, 
Will  wallow  in  the  mire,  crying  *I  fall, 
I  fall  from  heaven;' — fools  that  have  only  le^rd 
From  earth,  the  rumour  of  those  golden  hooves 
Far,  far  above  them.     Ay,  you  know  the  kind, 
The  fools  that  scorn  Will  for  his  lack  of  fire 
Because  he  quells  the  storms  they  never  knew. 
And  rides  above  the  thunder;  fools  of  Art 
That  skip  and  vex,  like  little  vicious  fleas, 
'  Their  only  Helicon,  some  green  madam's  breast. 
Art !  Art !  O  God,  that  I  could  send  my  soul. 
In  one  last  wave,  from  that  night-hidden  wr^ck, 
Across  the  shores  of  all  the  years  to  be ; 
O  God,  that  like  a  crowder  I  might  shake 
Their  blind  dark  casements  with  the  pity  of  it, 
Piers  Penniless  his  ballad,  a  poor  scrap, 
That  but  for  lack  of  time,  and  hope  and  pence, 
He  might  have  bettered !    For  a  dead  man's  sake. 
Thus  would  the  wave  break,  thus  the  crowder  cry : 

Dead,  like  a  dog  upon  the  road ; 

Dead,  for  a  harlot's  kiss; 
The  Apollonian  throat  and  brow, 
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The  lyric  lips,  so  silent  now, 
The  flaming  wings  that  heaven  bestowed 
For  loftier  airs  than  this  I 

The  sun-like  eyes  whose  light  and  life 

Had  gazed  an  angel's  down. 
That  burning  heart  of  honey  and  fire. 
Quenched  and  dead  for  an  apple-squire, 
Quenched  at  the  thrust  of  a  mummer's  knife, 

Dead — for  a  taflfeta  gown  I 

The  wine  that  God  had  set  apart 

The  noblest  wine  of  all. 
Wine  of  the  grapes  that  angels  trod. 
The  vintage  of  the  glory  of  God, 
The  crimson  wine  of  that  rich  heart. 

Spilt  in  a  drunken  brawl, 

Poured  out  to  make  a  steaming  bath 

That  night  in  the  Devil's  Inn, 
A  steaming  bath  of  living  wine 
Poured  out  for  Circe  and  her  swine, 
A  bath  of  blood  for  a  harlot 

To  supple  and  sleek  her  skin. 

And  many  a  fool  that  finds  it  sweet 

Through  all  the  years  to  be. 
Crowning  a  lie  with  Marlowe's  fame, 
Will  ape  the  sin,  will  ape  the  shame. 
Will  ape  our  captain  in  defeat; 

But — not  in  victory ; 

Till  Art  become  a  leaping-house, 

And  Death  be  crowned  as  Life, 
And  one  wild  jest  outshine  the  soul 
Of  Truth.  .  .  .  O  fool,  is  this  your  goal? 
You  are  not  our  Kit  Marlowe, 

But  the  drunkard  with  the  knife; 

Not  Marlowe,  but  the  Jack-o-Lent 

That  lured  him  o'er  the  fen ! 
O,  ay,  the  tavern  is  in  its  place. 
And  the  punk's  painted  smiling  face, 
But  where  is  our  Kit  Marlowe, 

The  man,  the  king  of  men? 

Ay,  you  may  kiss  the  painted  mouth, 

The  hand  that  clipped  his  wings. 
The  hand  that  into  his  heart  she  thnist 
And  tuned  him  to  her  whimpering  lust. 
And  played  upon  his  quivering  youth 

As  a  crowder  plucks  the  strings. 

But  he  who  dared  the  thunder-roll. 

Whose  eagle-wings  could  soar, 
Buffetting  down  the  clouds  of  night. 
To  beat  against  the  Light  of  Light, 
That  great  God-blinded  eagle-soul. 

We  shall  not  see  him  more." 


THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THEMES  AND 
SOME  RECENT  NOVELS' 


BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


■  UlTE  recently  a  West- 
Hern  literary  review,  in 
[itlie  conrse  of  a  survey  of 
Jcurrent  fiction,  singled 
flout  two  volumes,  Mr. 
gDreiser's   Financier   and 

Edwards's  A  Man's 

IVorld,  as  entitled  to  the  high  tribute  of 
being  "unquestionably  the  biggest  novels 
of  the  year,"  Now,  there  is  no  question 
that  both  these  books  are  serious  pieces 
of  .fiction,  and  indicate  a  commendable 
trend  in  the  direction  of  earnest,  force- 
ful studies  of  modern  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  But  there  is  a  certain 
recklessness  about  this  sort  of  sweeping 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  any  par- 
ticular book  over  all  others  of  a  given 
month,  or  year,  or  decade,  that  calls  for 
a  protest.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  an 
honest  opinion  or  preference;  you,  for 
instance,  may  find  more  beauty  in  the 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  or  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna, or  the  Divine  Comedy,  than  in 
any  other  building  or  painting  or  poem 
in  the  whole  world;  but  your  preference 
does  not  establish  their  supremacy;  it 
simply  sheds  an  intercstuig  side-light  on 
your  literary  and  artistic  standards.  The 
question  of  relative  bigness  in  any  branch 
of  creative  art,  including  the  modern 
novel,  is  one  to  be  answered  with  a  be- 
coming   modesty,   with    abundant    alknv- 

•The  Heroine  in  Ilroti/c,  By  Jamc-s  Lane 
Allen.     New  York:  The  Macmillaii  Company, 

The  Roval  Koacl  Hv  Alfred  Ollivant.  Gar- 
den City  and  New  York :  Doiibleiliij',  Page  and 
Company. 

The  Kcff.  By  Edith  Wharton.  New  York: 
D.  Apnli'ton  and  Companv, 

The  Swil  of  a  Tenor.  Hv  W.  J.  Henderson. 
New  York;  Hcnrv  Holt  and  Company. 

The  Career  of  Beaiitv  Darling.  Bv  Dolt 
Wyllarde.     New  York:   The  John  Lane  Com- 

My  Little  Si-;ter,  By  Elizabeth  Robinp.  New 
York ;  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Slrcet  of  Two  Friends.  By  F.  Berke- 
ley Smith.  Garden  City  and  New  York: 
Donbleday,  Page  and  Company. 

Hell'f!  Playground.  By  Ida  Vera  Simon- 
ton.     New  York ;  MotTat,  Yard  and  Company. 


ance  for  the  personal  equation,  and  above 
all,  with  a  careful  and  thorough  defini- 
tion of  the  terms  employed.  For  in- 
stance, the  careless  comment  above 
quoted,  as  to  the  "biggest  book  of  the 
year,"  is  meanitigless  until  we  know  in 
what  sense  the  writer  used  the  word 
"big."  Was  he  measuring  the  book  by 
an  artistic,  philosophical  or  ethical  stan- 
dard ?  Or  simply  as  a  human  document, 
big  because  of  its  literal  truth?  Or  was 
it,  to  his  thinking,  that  still  rarer  achieve- 
ment, that  could  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance of  all  these  different  tests  and  still 
not  he  fountl  wanting?  And,  after  all, 
even  with  this  question  answered,  we  are 
scarcely  further  advancerl ;  for,who  is  to 
judge,  in  ethics,  philosophy  or  art,  as  be- 
tween two  themes,  the  one,  let  us  say, 
dealing  with  a  man's  integrity  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  other  with  a  woman's  fi- 
delity in  marriage,  which  of  the  two  is 
inherently  the  bigger  theme?  Anaiysetl 
to  the  bst  degree,  it  amounts  to  a  request  , 
to  judge  between  the  relative  sanctity  of 
two  separate  Commandments. 

Now,  there  fs  no  intention  in  the  above 
comments  to  deny  that  novels  do  differ 
from  one  another  in  magnitude,  nor  that 
there  are  sonic  whose  inherent  bigness  is 
incontestable,  and  others  which  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  anything  more  exalted  than 
profitable  merchandise.  But  if  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  trusting  to  our  instinct, 
and  want  to  pro!)e  a  little  deeper  into  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  relative  magni- 
tudes, the  first  step  is  to  realise  that,  in 
order  to  be  big.  a  novel  must  have  a  big 
theme  or  central  idea;  secondly,  it  must 
have  a  big  treatment,  or  specific  story; 
and  lastly  the  art.  the  craftsmanship,  the 
sheer  dexterity  of  method  must  measure 
up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  subject. 
Many  a  novelist  has  squandered  a  big 
idea  on  an  inadeqtiate  situation  or  a 
group  of  uninspired  characters;  many  a 
poignant  human  story,  with  a  noble  les- 
son behind  it.  has  misserl  achievement  be- 
cause of  a  faulty  style,  a  clumsiness  of 
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Structure,  a  poverty  of  words.  And  con- 
versely, a  faultless  technique  will  not  gal- 
vanise into  life  a  set  of  wooden  dummies, 
destitute  of  an  inspired  thought. 

But  while  there  are  many  different 
reasons  why  certain  books  fail  in  big- 
ness, it  may  be  said  with  some  confidence 
that  no  novel  can  be  bigger  than  its  un- 
derlying theme ;  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
infinitely  smaller, — but  the  central  idea 
behind  the  specific  story  is  as  much  the 
index  of  its  possible  intellectual  height 
as  a  man's  stature  is  of  his  physical 
height.  The  theme  of  a  novel  or  play, 
like  the  text  of  a  sermon,  embodies  what 
the  author  purposes  to  say ;  whether  he 
succeeds  in  saying  it,  remains  to  be  seen ; 
but  no  matter  how  well  lie  says  it,  he 
never  can  rise  to  greater  heights  than  are 
embodied  in  the  theme  itself.  Usually, 
these  themes  will  prove,  at  last  analysis, 
to  reduce  themselves  to  one  or  tlie  other 

•  of  the  few  big,  basic  human  problems,  or 
relations  or  emotions :  love  and  hate, 
friendship  and  motherhood,  liberty  and 
death,  faith,  hope  and  charity.  And  it 
takes  a  bold  critic  to  decide  which  of 
these  themes  is  of  greater  and  which  of 
lesser  magnitude.  In  fact,  the  various 
possible  basic  themes  for  fiction  start 
pretty  nearly  on  an  equality,  their  rela- 
tive importance  varying  through  the  cen- 
turies, in  accordance  with  shifting  faiths 
and  philosophies.  It  is  the  specific  hu- 
man story  which  immediately  begins  to 
limit  and  minimise  tlie  basic  thought. 
Love  is  as  broad  as  the  universe ;  but  in  a 
human  love  story,  even  though  it  be  the 
greatest  love  story  in  the  world,  and  its 
heroine  the  ideally  perfect  woman,  Helen 
of  Troy  herself,  love  is  perforce  stripped 
of  more  than  one  of  its  divine  attributes. 
Anger  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the 
world's  great  epics:  and  Satan's  anger, 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  man,  is  relatively 

:  a  bigger  theme  than  Achilles's  anger, 
wliich  culminated  in  the  fall  of  Troy ;  yet 
every  decade  is  proving  the  Iliad  a  big- 
ger, because  a  more  universal  poem  than 
Paradise  Lost,  because  the  one  was  as 
broad  as  the  whole  free,  joyous  pagan 
world  and  the  latter  narrow  with  the  nar- 
rowness of  Puritanism. 

A  very  common  mistake  made  in 
speaking  of  the  relative  magnitude  of 
novels  is  that  of  assuming  that  fiction  is 


important  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
canvas,  the  sheer  mass  and  weight  of  the 
humanity  introduced  into  the  picture. 
Zola  and  Tolstoy  are  the  examples  which 
naturally  first  come  to  mind;  but  their 
degree  of  greatness  was  not  due  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  their  characters, 
— a  detail  of  method, — but  to  what  they 
succeeded  in  saying, — a  definite  achieve- 
ment. A  story  with  just  two  persons  in 
it  may  be  a  bigger  and  more  enduring 
story  than  one  with  a  thousand :  the  test 
lies  not  in  the  size  of  the  picture,  but  in 
the  breadth  of  its  -application :  it  must 
strike  the  note  of  kinship.  The  hero 
must  never  be  so  superlatively  invincible 
as  to  o])press  the  reader  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  hopeless  inferiority;  while  he 
reads,  he  must  cherish  the  pleasant  de- 
lusion tliat  he  himself,  if  only  he  had  an 
additional  inch  of  stature,  might  not 
make  such  a  very  poor  showing  under 
similar  circumstances ;  and  conversely, 
the  villain,  even  in  melodrama,  must  not 
be  too  incredibly,  too  diabolically  inhu- 
man ;  the  touch  of  genius  in  Milton's 
Satan  is  that  his  vengefulness  is  so  dis- 
tinctly human.  Physical  and  mental 
frailties  may  be  the  underlying  fabric  of 
big  fiction ;  but  not  when  they  become  de- 
formities. The  moment  a  character  in 
fiction  becomes  so  abnormal  thaf  the 
reader  finds  it  impossible  to  say.  Under 
other  circumstances,  that  might  have 
been  I,  the  author  has  handicapped  him- 
self, belittled  his  opportunities.  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  not  only  man, 
but  normal,  average  man,  the  man  with 
whom  we  can  sympathise,  whose  hopes 
and  sorrows  we  can  share ;  even  the  clev- 
erest nature  fakir  in  the  world  cannot 
deeply  interest  us  in  the  ponderous  gal- 
lantries of  a  pterodactyl,  or  the  volatile 
flirtations  of  a  luna  moth. 

As    it    happens,    the    Western    review 
above  referred  to  furnished  a  most  con- 
venient    illustration     of 
'The  Heroine      the     points     above     dis- 
in  Bronze"  cussed,    by    citing,    very 

much  to  its  disparage- 
ment, Mr.  Tames  Lane  Allen's  almost 
faidtless  little  volunie.  The  Heroine  in 
Bronze,  as  representative  of  the  type  of 
fiction  to  which  Mr.  Dreiser  and  Mr. 
Edwards  form  a  contrast  and  a  protest. 
It  must  seem,  to  any  broad-minded  stu- 
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dent  of  modern  fiction,  as  though  the 
example  were  a  peculiarly  unfortunate 
choice.  There  undoubtedly  is  a  strug- 
gling younger  school  of  what,  for  lack  of 
a  better  term,  may  be  called  the  New 
Realism:  and  this  younger  school  has 
some  qualities  which  the  present  writer 
would  be  among  the  first  to  recognise  and 
to  encourage.  But  it  happens  that  Mr. 
Allen  is  one  of  the  very  few  older  writ- 
ers who,  either  by  instinct  or  choice,  has 
interwoven,  through  all  the  woof  of  his 
idealism,  a  strong  and  tenacious  warp  of 
realistic  fibre,  embodying  all  that  is  best 
of  that  element  which  the  younger  gen- 
eration flatter  themselves  that  they  have 
discovered  or  invented.  Mr.  Allen,  when 
he  chooses,  can  crowd  his  canvas ;  he  can 
handle  the  epic  novel  with  powerful, 
sweeping,  cumulative  strokes, — and  with- 
out losing  a  single  touch  of  the  latent 
poetry  of  life.  But  he  knows,  just  as 
every  really  big  artist  knows,  what  the 
smaller  type  of  craftsman  will  never 
learn,  that  great  art  is  independent  of 
size, — that  you  can  paint  as  noble  a  pic- 
ture on  a  foot  of  canvas  as  on  ten  square 
yards, — and  that  there  are  times  when 
an  eternal  verity  may  be  conveyed 
through  the  communion  of  two  souls 
alone  on  a  mountain  top  as  it  never  could 
amid  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  Piccadilly 
or  the  Champs-Elysees.  The  Heroine  in 
Bronze,  in  mood  if  not  in  literal  fact,  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  seems  on  the  surface 
a  delightful  bit  of  literary  dexterity,  a 
clever  craftsman's  exhibition  of  his  mas- 
tery of  material  and  methods.  It  is  a 
tale  of  youthful  lovers:  the  old,  old  tale 
of  the  remote,  unapproachable  princess 
and  the  humble  adorer, — only  the  prin- 
cess is  a  New  York  multi-millionaire's 
daughter,  the  humble  adorer  is  an  im- 
pecunious and  perennially  hopeful  novel- 
ist, and  the  enchanted  palace  is  an  osten- 
tatious city  mansion  near  the  precincts 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  with  stately  grounds 
fortified  against  intrusion,  not  with  draw- 
bridge and  moat,  but  with  a  friendly 
hedge,  outside  of  which  the  hero  can 
linger,  murmuring  audacious  adorations, 
which  the  heroine  in  the  garden  need  not 
admit  that  she  has  heard, — unless  she  so 
chooses.  At  this  point,  the  reader, — if 
he  is  a  discriminating  reader,  and  Mr. 
Allen   merits    no   other,  kind, — will   ad- 


vance his  estimate  of  the  volume  several 
degrees,  and  recognise  that  here  is  a  new 
addition  to  that  very  slender  list  of  sto- 
ries of  youthful  love,  seen  through  the 
discriminating  eyes  of  maturity,  which 
none  the  less  sympathises  and  under- 
stands the  portentous  importance  of  it 
all.  Mr.  Howells  gave  us  April  Hopes, 
Marion  Crawford  confessed  to  having 
"put  a  great  deal  of  himself"  into  The 
Three  Fates,  William  Black  achieved 
some  of  his  best  work  in  his  rather  won- 
derful Madcap  Violet,  And  to  the  same 
class  of  .almost  mystic  understanding  of 
the  glamour  of  young  love  belongs  this 
unpretentious  little  idyll  by  Mr.  Allen. 
But  the  turning  of  a  few  pages  reveals 
that  there  is  more  serious  purpose  under- 
lying it  than  at  first  appeared.  The  hero- 
ine as  she  looked  at  graduation,  de- 
livering her  valedictory  address,  has  lin- 
gered in  the  young  novelist's  mind  as  so 
ineffaceable  a  figure  that  little  by  little* 
he  builds  up  around  her  a  new  novel,  the 
first  novel  that  he  has  ever  been  quite 
sure  of, — this  time  he  knows  that  he  has 
a  masterpiece.  On  the  eve  of  her  de- 
parture for  Europe,  he  tells  her  the  out- 
line of  his  new  story ;  but,  as  she  listens, 
she  sees  nothing  of  its  power  and  beauty, 
she  sees  only  that  he  has  used  her  for 
the  purposes  of  his  craft,  stripped  her 
bare,  violated  her  inmost  thoughts  and 
hopes,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  public 
acclaim.  With  the  intuition  of  love,  he 
understands  her;  and  he  is  too  proud  to 
explain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book 
he  purposes  to  write  is  a  historical  novel, 
the  scene  of  which  lies  two  centuries 
back,  in  a  country  where  she  has  never 
been.  But  they  part  in  anger  and  sore 
disappointment ;  and  for  weeks  he  can 
make  no  progress,  because  the  girl  who 
has  been  his  inspiration  failed  him  at  the 
moment  of  need.  But  one  day,  one  deso- 
late, stifling  day  in  mid-summer,  he 
comes  across  a  little  bronze  statue  at  an 
auction  sale.  This  little  statue  might  al- 
most be  a  portrait,  not  of  the  girl  her- 
self, but  of  the  ideal  woman  whom  he 
had  believed  her  to  be.  And  with  the 
inspiration  of  this  wonderful  little  figure 
in  bronze  before  him  on  his  'desk,  the 
young  novelist  toils  ceaselessly,  all 
through  the  suffocating  days  of  a  New 
York  August,  upon  the  book  that  is  des- 
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tined  to  achieve  his  first  big  public  recog- 
nition. Meanwhile,  the  girl,  through 
loneliness  and  heartbreak  and  dangerous 
illness,  is  slowly  learning  her  lesson, 
slowly  coming  to  a  realisation  of  the  fact 
that  each  of  us  builds  upon  the  lives  of 
others,  and  that  the  artist  achieves  fame 
by  giving  to  the  world  certain  personal 
joys  and  hidden  beauties  that  are  almost 
sacredly  intimate.  And,  more  than  that, 
she  learns  the  lesson  of  a  woman's  joy  in 
sacrifice,  and  knows  that,  however  hard 
it  may  be  to  see  herself,  her  personality, 
her  very  soul  stripped  bare  to  the  public 
view,  it  is  a  privilege  as  compared  with 
the  pain  of  seeing  her  lover  owe  the  same 
debt  to  some  other  woman.  Of  course, 
when  she  reads  his  book  and  hears  his 
confession  of  the  inspiration  that  he  has 
drawn  from  the  bronze  statuette,  she 
realises  that  in  a  measure  she  misjudged 
him,  that  he  w^ould  never  have  con- 
sciously flaunted  the  woman  he  loved  be- 
fore the  public  gaze.  None  the  less,  she 
can  see  only  herself  in  his  heroine,  and 
fails  to  realise  that  by  her  earlier  mis- 
understanding of  his  purpose  she  has 
lost  something  in  his  eyes :  and  that  the 
reason  why  the  heroine  in  bronze  in- 
spired him  when  she  failed  to  do  so  was 
because  the  statuette  stood  for  certain 
immutable  ideals  which  the  living  woman 
could  not  maintain. 

Another  recent  volume  in  which  the 
inherent   bigness    of    theme    is    at    first 

pretty     eflfectually     dis- 
'The  Royal  guised,     is     The    Royal 

Road"  Road,    bv    Alfred    Olli- 

vant.  On  the  surface,  it 
is  merely  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes 
into  the  lives  of  the  hopelessly  poor,  the 
bleak  and  barren  misery  of  London 
slums.  It  is  only  gradually  that  we 
realise  that  we  are  witnessing  the  groping 
of  a  human  soul  to  find  itself,  the  slow 
budding  and  unfolding  of  a  miraculous 
flower  of  hope.  In  Ted  Hankey,  the 
brave-hearted,  physically  defective  little 
Cockney,  we  have  a  typical  case  of  a  man 
who  from  birth  has  never  really  had  a 
chance ;  he  is  foredoomed  by  heredity 
and  environment  to  failure  and  prema- 
ture death.  If  he  could  have  lived  in  the 
open,  like  all  the  generations  of  sturdy 
farmers  who  lay  behind  his  father,  he, 
too,  might  have  some  share  in  the  joys  of 


living;  but  f^te  decreed  that  he  should 
spend  his  days  as  a  splitter  of  hides  in  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  tanned  leather. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  at  second  hand 
a  tithe  of  the  simple  human  appeal  of 
Hankey*s  little  home  circle,  his  devoted 
and  heroic  wife,  Lou,  his  one  little 
daughter,  Meg,  and  the  loving  pride  that 
at  one  time  leads  him  into  foolish  ex- 
travagance, in  order  that  the  loved  ones 
shall  have  everything  of  the  best,  and  at 
another  drives  him  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  parsimony,  so  that  the  accumu- 
lating gold  pieces  in  the  old  cracked  tea- 
pot shall  increase  more  rapidly,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  stormy  days.  The  fact 
bursts  upon  you  suddenly  that,  in  spite 
of  the  little  cockney's  chronic  cheerful- 
ness, in  spite  of  his  bird-like  whistle  in 
sunshine  or  in  cloud,  there  is  ever  pres- 
ent, in  the  back  of  his  mind,  a  vague 
yet  haunting  foreboding,  a  fear  of  the 
grim  giant  of  business  competition, 
the  inevitable  law  of  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, that  underlies  the  modern  industrial 
system.  Ted  Hankey's  case  is  a  pitifully 
common  one:  the  transition  from  the 
overheated  shops  to  the  chill  of  London 
fogs  results  in  an  attack  of  pleurisy ;  the 
factory  routine  fills  his  place  with  an- 
other and,  it  happens,  a  better  workman, 
and  red  tape  keeps  him  out  of  work  just 
long  enough  to  dishearten  and  embitter 
him.  Foolish  socialistic  arguments  among 
his  comrades  inflame  his  awakening  sense 
of  injustice,  while  anxiety  and  the  haunt- 
ing need  of  holding  his  position  force 
him  to  work  beyond  his  strength.  In  a 
few  months  tuberculosis  has  claimed  him 
beyond  all  hope ;  while  a  foolish  and  im- 
potent attack  on  a  London  policeman, 
made  under  the  inflammatory  influence  of 
cheap  gin,  results  in  some  months  in  jail, 
from  which  the  kind  intervention  of  the 
prison  doctor  sends  him  home  to  die. 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  life  still  left 
in  the  weakened  body  of  the  little  Cock- 
ney ;  he  is  not  to  win  his  freedom  until  he 
has  passed  through  still  darker  days  and 
groped  his  way  to  a  new  light.  For 
weeks  Ted  Hankey  sits  grim  and  taci- 
turn, hovering  on  the  brink  of  madness, 
recognising  his  wife  and  child  only  long 
enough  to  fling  an  ugly  word  at  them. 
Then  one  day,  when  his  wife  is  out  seek- 
ing work,  the  madness  she  has  feared 
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comes  upon  him.  In  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen  floor  he  heaps  all  that  is  left  of 
their  pitiful  household  goods,  and  sets 
fire  to  them.  Then  he  takes  his  little  girl 
in  his  arms,  leaves  a  few  hastily  scrawled 
words  for  Lou,  makes  his  way  to  the 
Thames  and  plunges  in.  This  point  in 
the  story  covers  parts  I  and  II,  telling 
respectively  of  "His  Life*'  and  "His 
Death.'*  The  third  and  last  part  con- 
cerns "His  Resurrection."  Ted  Hankey 
is  not  destined  to  drown.  He  and  Meg 
are  rescued  by  the  big,  warm-hearted 
family  physician  who  has  helped  his  lit- 
tle family  through  many  a  trying  hour, 
and  who  now,  by  a  few  charitable  lies, 
saves  him  from  the  grip  of  the  law.  But 
there  is  little  that  remains  for  any  earthly 
I)hysician  to  do.  Ted's  eyes  are  already 
opening  upon  immortal  things.  In  his 
last  few  hours  of  life  the  dying  Cockney 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  peace,  a  love  for 
his  fellow-men,  a  comprehension  and  tol- 
erance of  the  injustices  of  life  that  is 
almost  divine  in  its  broad  charity.  He 
knows  that  he  is  dying,  and  he  is  content 
to  go,  with  his  head  pillowed  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  faithful  Lou,  and  his  eyes 
beholding  visions  of  a  radiance  that  he 
tries  to  describe,  but  cannot.  "Lazarus 
was  allowed  to  come  back,'*  Lou  tells 
him,  hoping  against  hope,  and  Ted  re- 
plies, "But  I  won't  be  allowed  to  come 
back;  Lazarus  didn't  tell  what  he  saw, 
and  I  have."  And  with  Lou's  hand  still 
clasped  in  his  nerveless  fingers,  the  little 
Cockney  slips  smilingly  and  painlessly 
away  into  the  Great  Mystery.  It  is  al- 
most an  injustice  to  this  book  to  re- 
view it  at  all,  because  of  the  read- 
er's sense  of  the  baffling  difficulty  of 
conveying  in  any  adequate  degree  the 
haunting  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and 
charity  with  which  this  humble  death-bed 
is  transfigured. 

In  spite  of  her  finished  art,  the  latest 
volume  by  Edith  Wharton,  entitled  The 

Reef,  leaves  the  impres- 
sion of  a  retrogression,  a 
perceptible  falling  away 
from  this  same  author's 
earlier  standards.  Although  the  plot 
turns  upon  a  made  situation,  due  to  a 
most  unlikely  coincidence,  the  underlying 
theme  is  not  lacking  in  bigness :  it  is  that 
of  a  conflict  between  two  points  of  hon- 
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our, — a  man  caught,  through  his  own 
folly  and  weakness,  and  forced  to  choose 
between  the  loss  of  the  woman  he  loves 
and  the  ruin  of  the  girl  who  loves  him. 
Any  theme  which  measures  our  modern 
social  conventions  against  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  justice  contains  the  essential 
elements  of  bigness ;  but  it  is  always  pos- 
sible to  belittle  any  theme  by  the  specific 
handling, — and  this  is  precisely  what 
Mrs.  Wharton  has  happened  to  do.  Her 
characters  are  human,  so  far  as  they  go ; 
they  are  humanly  erring,  and  humanly 
helpless  in  the  web  of  circumstances. 
But  they  lack  that  higher  distinction  that 
might  have  raised  them  out  of  the  com- 
mon crowd  and  have  made  them  the  ob- 
ject of  the  reader's  tense  and  poignant 
sympathy.  Here,  in  a  few  words,  is  the 
essence  of  what  happens:  Darrow,  who 
believes  himself  deeply  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Leath,  is  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  see  her 
and  make  a  final  definite  offer  of  his 
heart  and  hand.  But  just  as  he  is  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  Channel,  he  receives 
a  despatch  from  her,  curtly  intimating 
that  his  visit  is  inconvenient  and  must  be 
delayed  for  a  fortnight.  Now,  if  you 
happen  to  be  in  the  diplomatic  service 
and  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  for  a 
brief  leave  of  absence,  this  sort  of  swift 
change  of  mind,  without  the  courtesy  of 
a  word  of  explanation,  produces  a  par- 
donable irritation  :  Darrow,  none  too  sure 
of  her  aflfection,  is  in  a  reckless  mood; 
and  at  the  psychological  moment  he  runs 
across  a  desolate  little  female,  a  certain 
Sophy  Viner,  who  recognises  him  joy- 
ously and  recalls  herself  as  the  paid  com- 
panion of  a  London  society  woman  at 
whose  house  Darrow  occasionally  dines. 
Sophy  has  been  undiplomatic  and  has 
lost  her  position  at  an  hour's  notice ;  she 
is  on  her  way  to  Paris  in  search  of  the 
only  friends  she  has  left  in  the  world; 
a  few  pound  notes  stand  between  her 
and  destitution,  and  she  is  full  of  unsat- 
isfied longings  to  see  life.  Darrow, 
smarting  under  his  own  disappointment, 
begs  to  be  allowed  to  give  her  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  life, — the  gay,  tinsel  life  of 
Paris;  the  proposition  is  made  without 
ulterior  motive,  and  is  accepted  in  a 
spirit  of  frank  comradeship.  But  before 
the  two  weeks  are  over,  Sophy  has  fallen 
into  his  arms  out  of  sheer  gratitude;  and 
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when  a  belated  letter  from  Mrs.  Leath 
arrives,  Darrow  has  awakened  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  unworthiness  and  casts 
the  letter  unopened  into  the  fire.  All 
this  is  the  prelude  to  the  main  story. 
Mrs.  Leath,  who  loves  Darrow  quite 
sincerely  and  means  to  accept  him,  al- 
thoufjh  she  takes  her  time  in  explain- 
ing to  him  her  motives  for  changes  of 
mood  and  of  date,  waits  patiently  an- 
other six  months,  and  then  once  more 
sends  for  him.  When  Darrow  arrives, 
he  finds  that  Mrs.  Leath  has  a  new  gov- 
erness for  the  little  daughter  of  her  first 
marriage,  and  the  governess  proves  to  be 
no  other  than  Sophy  Viner.  Further- 
more, Sophy  has  so  far  ingratiated  her- 
self into  Mrs.  Leath's  home  circle,  that 
the  family  look  without  disapproval 
upon  her  prospective  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Lcath's  younger  brother.  There  we  have 
the  whole  issue  raised  with  the  utmost 
clearness:  what  is  Darrow's  duty,  as  a 
man  of  honour?  Must  he  make  public 
his  own  share  in  Sophy's  downfall,  or 
must  he  remain  silent  and  see  his  future 
hrolher-in-law  bind  himself  for  life  to 
an  adventuress?  The  situation  is  dra- 
matically strong:  the  trouble  lies  rather 
in  the  lack  of  moral  strength  on  the 
part  of  all  the  characters  involved. 
Everybody  guesses  the  truth ;  indeed,  the 
perspicuity  they  all  show  argues  an  un- 
clean mind,  an  abnormal  readiness  to  sus- 
pect the  worst.  But  nobody  does  any- 
thing worthy  of  the  situation.  Darrow 
urges  the  girl  to  renounce  her  chance  of 
marriage, — not  because  she  is  unworthy, 
but  because  "he  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
for  her  happiness ;"  she  finally  does  make 
the  renunciation,  not  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  but  because  she  discovers  that 
she  really  is  in  love  with  Darrow;  and 
Mrs.  Leath,  after  forcing  Darrow  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  and  casting  him  oflF,  re- 
pents and  decides  to  forgive  everything 
and  even  win  Sophy  back  for  her 
brother's  wife,  but  finds  that  she  is 
twenty-four  hours  too  late, — Sophy  has 
patched  up  her  quarrel  with  her  former 
employer  and  is  on  her  way  to  India  in 
her  old  capacity  as  companion.  In  a 
word,  the  situation  is  full  of  opportuni- 
ties, but  the  net  impression  of  the  actions 
of  the  principal  actors  is  that  they  all  sa- 
vour of  the  ignoble. 


In  The  Soul  of  a  Tenor,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson  has  propounded  a  theme  which, 

although  sorely  trite,  has 
"The  Soul  of  given  us,  in  the  annals  of 
a  Tenor"  modern  fiction,  a  number 

of  rather  big  novels, 
from  the  days  of  George  Sand's  Consnelo 
downward.  That  the  physically  most 
perfect  voice  in  the  world  cannot  stir 
human  hearts  and  sway  them  at  pleasure 
with  supreme  mastery  of  smiles  and  teirs 
until  the  singer's  heart  has  awakened, 
until  he  himself  has  learned  to  love  antl 
to  suffer,  is  a  truism  too  old  and  familiar 
to  need  argument, — and  unfortunately  it 
forms  the  sum  total  of  Mr.  Henderson's 
underlying  idea.  The  tenor  whom  he 
makes  his  leading  figure  is  a  young 
American,  of  the  type  that  somehow  slips 
through  our  American  colleges  with  only 
a  scant  veneer  of  culture.  He  is  con- 
sumed with  a  colossal  egotism;  he  cares 
nothing  for  music  as  an  art ;  symphonies 
and  oratorios  bore  him  to  distraction; 
and  even  the  operas  in  which  he  sings 
the  leading  roles  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  series  of  opportunities  to  display  his 
vocal  dexterity, — and  any  composer  who 
happens  to  write  a  passage  too  difficult 
for  the  compass  of  his  voice  sinks  pro- 
portionately in  his  good  opinion.  Now, 
in  the  course  of  time,  two  women  come 
into  the  life  of  this  foolish  and  badly 
spoiled  young  man ;  the  first  of  these  young 
women,  a  bom  musician  who  takes  him 
seriously,  he  makes  his  wife;  the  second 
of  them,  a  passionate  Hungarian  gypsy, 
all  fire  and  no  illusions,  with  whom  he 
sings  his  leading  roles,  he  makes  his  mis- 
tress. And  when  his  wife  awakens  to 
her  husband's  shallowness;  when  she 
grasps  his  monumental  conceit  and  his 
total  lack  of  the  artistic  sense,  and  at  the 
same  time  realises  that  the  Hungarian 
woman  stirs  him  as  she,  with  her  less 
passionate  nature,  never  can  stir  him,  she 
acquiesces  in  what  amounts  to  a  separa- 
tion, hoping  that  her  rival  may  awaken 
the  man's  dormant  soul  and  give  him  the 
one  thing  he  lacks  to  make  him  the 
world's  greatest  tenor.  No  one  can  say 
that  there  is  anything  amiss  with  this 
idea ;  the  trouble  with  the  book  is  simply 
that  Mr.  Henderson  fails  to  convince  us 
that  his  Hungarian  gypsy  is  the  right  sort 
of  woman  to  effect  the  special  kind  of 
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awakening  that  he  depicts.  She  might, 
of  course,  shake  him  out  of  self-com- 
placency, through  his  awakened  passion 
for  her;  but  that  she,  the  temptress, 
should  arouse  him  to  nobler  things,  fit 
him  mentally  and  morally  to  understand 
and  to  sing  the  great  Wagnerian  roles 
that  heretofore  were  beyond  his  spiritual 
and  vocal  powers,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  author  draws  a  comparison 
between  his  hero  and  Tannhauser,  with 
Venus  and  Elizabeth  standing  respec- 
tively for  the  mistress  and  the  wife :  and 
this  is  all  very  well  to  a  certain  point; 
but  when  he  attributes  his  singer's  re- 
generation to  the  gypsy's  influence  and 
shows  the  wife,  rejoicing  in  her  new- 
found happiness,  coming  in  all  contrition 
and  gratitude  to  give  thanks  to  her  hus- 
band's mistress,  it  strikes  the  impartial 
reader  as  grotesque,  as  though  Tann- 
hauser's  Elizabeth  herself  had  under- 
taken a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Venus- 
berg. 

It  is  four  or  five  years  ago  that  "Frank 
Danby"  wrote  The  Heart  of  a  Child, 
"The  Career  "^i^^  ^^^.  avowed  purpose 
of  Beauty  ^^  provmg  that  a  young 

Darline"  ^^^^*  ^^^"  ^"^  ^'^^  '"  *^^ 

slums,  could  grow  to  ma- 
turity and,  without  money,  friends  or  in- 
fluence, go  upon  the  stage  and,  by  her 
own  force  of  character,  keep  herself  un- 
spotted. Like  all  of  "Frank  Danby's" 
work,  this  story  had  a  certain  undeniable 
distinction  of  style  and  substance,  and, 
although  it  was  quite  unconvincing,  it 
gave  us  a  series  of  pictures  of  stage  life 
that  are  unforgettable.  The  volume  was 
again  brought  to  mind  rather  forcibly  by 
the  reading  of  Dolf  Wyllarde's  latest 
novel,  The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling. 
The  present  occasion  is  not  a  propitious 
one  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  this 
rather  exceptional  book.  Dolf  Wyllarde 
has  her  faults  and  her  limitations.  There 
are  many  people  who  on  the  whole 
may  be  called  fairly  broad-minded  who 
cannot  read  a  succession  of  Dolf  Wyl- 
larde's novels  without  admitting  a  keen 
sense  of  physical  repulsion.  Yet  the  pres- 
ent writer  is  free  to  admit  that  the  au- 
thor of  The  Story  of  Eden  is  one  of  the 
very  few  women  novelists  now  writing  in 
English  whom  he  can  read  with  any  real 
interest,  and  also  one  of  the  few  who. 


if  writing  for  a  French  or  German  audi- 
ence, would  long  since  have  received  the 
tribute  of  serious  critical  consideration. 
For  the  moment,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling  is  a  bet- 
ter piece  ofl  w£>rk  than  "Frank  Dan- 
by's"  kindred  novel,  in  so  far  as  it  leaves 
the  impression  of  literal  truth.  The 
heroine,  starting  with  advantages  that 
Sally  Snape  never  enjoyed,  none  the  less 
found  that  the  handicap  of  poverty  and 
friendlessness  is  a  fatal  one  in  the  theat- 
rical profession,  and  her  artistic  success 
and  moral  downfall  go  hand  in  hand 
from  the  opening  chapter, — just  as  any 
one  who  is  not  a  rank  sentimentalist 
foresees  that  they  are  bound  to  do. 
Beauty  Darling  is  the  woman  of  pleasure, 
the  play-toy  of  man,  and  nothing  else; 
and  'her  hideously  spectacular  suicide, 
perpetrated  as  the  only  possible  escape 
from  what  she  regards  as  the  supreme 
disgrace  of  maternity,  is  absolutely  in 
keeping,  and  artistically  the  one  inevi- 
table final  touch  to  a  rare,  although  re- 
morselessly cruel,  piece  of  technique. 

My  Little  Sister,  by   Elizabeth   Rob- 
ins, is  a  curious  combination  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally  tragic    situa- 
"My  Little  tion   and   a   faulty   tech- 

Sister"  nique,  .inexcusable   from 

an  author  of  her  repute. 
The  errors  of  construction  will  undoubt- 
edly escape  the  average  reader;  in  fact, 
it  is  only  when  a  reviewer  starts  to  sum 
up  the  substance  of  this  story  that  he 
suddenly  realises  them.  The  present  re- 
viewer had  the  story  outlined  to  him  in 
advance,  somewhat  after  the  following 
fashion :  The  central  characters  are  two 
young  girls,  two  sisters,  who  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  go  away  on  a  visit,  at 
the  invitation  of  an  aunt  who  lives  in 
London.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
woman  who  meets  them  at  the  station  is 
unexpectedly  young,  hard-featured,  and 
oddly  nervous  in  manner,  there  are  many 
little  details  which  strike  the  older  sister 
as  queer,  if  not  alarming;  but  it  is  not 
until  the  close  of  the  first  dinner  at  her 
supposed  aunt's  house, — a  dinner  that  has 
been  a  succession  of  horrors  to  the  deli- 
cately nurtured  girl,  because  of  the  li- 
cense which  the  male  guests  allow  them- 
selves in  speech  and  manner, — that  her 
special  partner,  more  decent  than  the  rest. 
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is  prompted  to  ask  her,  *'Where  do  you 
think  you  are?" — and  when  she  replies, 
"At  my  aunt's,  of  course,"  naming  street 
and  number,  tells  her  ominously,  '*You 
are  a  twenty  minutes*  drive  from  there,  . 
and  at  the  most  infamous  house  in  all 
Europe."     I  low  the  older  sister  makes 
her  escape  from  this  house,  too  hcking  in 
presence  of  mind  to  note  its  nrmbcr  or 
location,  and  how  her  subse({uent  frantic 
efforts  to  rescue  the  younger  girl  result 
in  a  permanent  and  maddening  ignorance 
of  her  fate,  docs  duty,  of  co'irse,  as  the 
logical  and  foreseen  climax  of  the  book. 
But   Elizabeth   Robins's  purpose   was   a 
higher    one    than    merely    to    write    an 
ephemeral  "thriller" ;  and  she  has  some- 
thing more  in  mind  than  to  utilise  for 
publicity    purposes    the    current    catch- 
word of  the  "white  slave  traffic.*'    If  the 
book  stands  for  anything,  it  stands  for  a 
powerful  protest  against  the  unconscious 
iniquity  of  the  sheltered-life  system  of 
education.    And  the  serious  blot  on  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  easily  one  of 
the  big  books  of  the  current  decade,  is  the 
fact  that  the  first  thrcc-c|uarters  of  the 
story,    which    pave   the    way    up   to   the 
tragedy,  are  all  wrong.     The  reason  why 
the  invalid  and  widowed  mother,  who  has 
brought    her    two   little   daughters   back 
from  India,  fears  the  outside  world  with 
a  fear  that  is  almost  hysterical ;  why  she 
vaguely  hints  at  some  nameless  tragedy 
in  lier  own  youth ;  why  she  is  poor  and 
friendless,  and  scorned  by  her  dead  hus- 
band's relatives — all  these  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  confusing  details,  the  mean- 
ingless loose  ends  which  the  author  does 
not  deign  to  finish  off.    I'urthermore,  she 
has  chosen  to  see  the  tragedy  through  the 
eyes  of  a  young  girl,  scarcely  wiser  than 
the  sister  who  falls  a  victim.     And  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  narrator's  youth 
nnd  ignorance,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  a 
full  understanding  of  the  situation.   The 
book  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention,  in 
spite  of  its  vagueness ;  it  cannot  fail  to 
leave    a    poignant    heartache   behind    it. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  has  undertaken 
a  task  for  which  she  was  technically  not 
qualified.     It   takes   a   Henry  James   to 
write    of    "What    Maisie    Knew,"    and 
through  the  indirect  medium  of  a  young 
girl's  eyes  tell  us  a  thousand  things  that 
Maisie  herself  did  not  and  could  notknow. 


The  Street  of  the  Tivo  Friends,  by  F. 
Berkeley  Smith,  is  one  of  those  refresh- 
"The  Street  I"^  little  volumes  vvhich 

of  the  Two  largely   disarm   criticism 

Friends"  because  of  their  unpre- 

tentiousness.  It  does  not 
lay  claim  to  any  very  momentous  theme ; 
it  simply  seeks  to  express  the  author's 
personal  enjoyment  of  a  certain  phase  of 
life,  a  little  circumscribed  locality,  whose 
distinctive  features,  as  he  knew  them,  are 
rapidly  passing  away.  To  express  it 
more  specifically,  he  has  giyjen  us  one 
more  volume  in  praise  of  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter of  yesterday, — not  quite  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Henri  Murger,  yet  still  much 
the  same  in  spirit;  the  old  joyous  quarter 
where  social  conventions  were  as  little  re- 
garded as  the  Commandments  east  of 
Suez;  where  a  man  and  a  woman  might 
be  frankly  good  friends  if  they  did  not 
happen  to  be  something  more;  where 
poverty  was  light-heartedly  shared,  and 
a  personal  windfall  of  a  few  hundred 
francs  was  blithely  squandered  in  giving 
a  widespread  and  indiscriminate  festival. 
Mr.  Smith  may  not  appeal  to  a  wide  au- 
dience ;  but  those  whom  he  reaches  in- 
stinctivelv  reach  back  to  him,  as  to  a  kin- 
dred  spirit. 

There  is  just  one  more  novel  of  the 
month   which  emphatically  demands  at- 
tention,     HclVs      Play- 
"Hell's  ground,     by     Ida     Vera 

Playground"        Simonton.     The  scene  of 

the  story  is  the  Congo 
region  of  West  Africa,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  narration,  in  spite  of  many  crudities 
of  style  and  immaturities  of  judgment, 
inevitably  challenges  com])arison  wdth 
Joseph  Conrad, — the  Conrad  of  a  decade 
ago,  the  Conrad  of  The  Heart  of  Dark- 
ness. Aside  from  the  rather  important 
difference  to  be  expected  between  a  mas- 
ter craftsman  and  a  novice,  the  striking 
distinction  in  method  is  that  Mr.  Conrad 
first,  last  and  always  has  utilised  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  indirection,  forcing  the 
reader  to  imagine  for  himself  countless 
inexpressible,  unprintable  things;  while 
Miss  Simonton  indulges  in  a  Zolaesque 
frankness  of  utterance,  which  must  have 
required  some  courage  on  the  part  of  her 
publishers  to  reproduce.  Her  theme  is 
the  same,  indentical  theme  that  has 
served  Mr.  Conrad  a  dozen  times,  in  Al- 
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tnayer's  Folly  and  most  of  the  volumes 
which  succeeded  it, — the  inevitable,  fore- 
seen degeneration  of  the  white  man  in  the 
tropics,  due  to  three  chief  causes:  the 
absence  of  his  ordained  companion,  the 
white  woman,  the  slow  poisoning  from 
alcohol,  and  the  still  more  pernicious 
degradation  wrought  by  the  native  fe- 
male. Miss  Simonton's  story  is  kaleido- 
scopic in  its  breadth  and  depth;  there  is 
no  question  whatever  that  she  has  made 
a  highly  ambitious  attempt,  and  has 
largely,  if  not  wholly  achieved  it.  Her 
specific  story  shows  us  a  young  English- 
man who,  because  his  troth  is  already 
plighted  at  home,  almost  escapes  contami- 
nation, in  spite  of  the  deadly  strain  of  a 
three  years'  residence.  And  then,  because 
a  false  message  is  sent  to  his  affianced 
wife,  and  she  chooses  to  believe  that  he 
has  taken  a  temporary  native  mate,  and 
to  cast  him  off,  the  young  Englishman 
throws  restraint  to  the  winds  and  rivals 
the  rest  of  his  resident  countrymen   in 


debauchery  and  ruthless  cruelty.  Inci- 
dentally, it  should  be  noted  that  Miss 
Simonton*s  real  interest  is  not  with  the 
individual,  but  with  the  system,  and  that 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  in  unspar- 
ing terms  the  foreign  administration  in 
French  and  Belgian  Congo.  She  pictures 
the  native  women  as  mere  chattels,  mer- 
chandise to  be  sold  or  leased  by  father  or 
husband  to  the  highest  foreign  bidder. 
And  in  the  episode  of  La  Gabonnaise, 
daughter  of  a  tribal  chief  and  as  flawless 
in  her  physical  modelling  as  an  ebony 
Venus,  who,  because  of  her  infidelity  to 
her  white  master,  is  by  his  orders  literally 
cut  to  pieces  with  whips  of  hippopotamus 
hide.  Miss  Simonton  simply  washes  to 
convey  one  object  lesson  among  many  of 
colonial  rule  on  the  African  West  Coast. 
This  is  not  a  novel  to  be  indiscriminately 
recommended ;  but  to  the  thinking  class, 
who  are  not  afraid  of  blunt  phrasing, 
and  who  wish  to  be  told  the  truth,  it  will 
furnish  food  for  thought. 


SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


G.  K.  Chesterton's  *'A  Miscellany  of 

Men''* 

Mr.  Chesterton  never  wearies  of  at- 
tacking the  superstitions  of  the  modern 
'•practical"  man.  We  put  the  word  in 
cjuotation  marks  because  Mr.  Chesterton 
would  uproariously  insist  that  the  people 
generally  accounted  practical  are  in 
reality  not  practical  at  all.  He  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  a  poet 
or  a  pillar  saint  is  a  practical,  hard- 
headed  person,  and  that  a  politician  or 
"captain  of  industry"  is  a  dreamer,  hope- 
lessly cut  off  from  the  realities  of  life. 
Mr.  Chesterton's  premises  are  perfectly 
simple  and  ought  to  be  familiar.  If  any 
reader  has  lost  for  the  moment  the  key 
to  his  argument,  he  may  find  it  again  by 
turning  to  the  New  Testament.  A  few 
chapters  of  that  neglected  work  will 
throw  more  light  on  many  of  the   so- 

*A  Miscellany  of  Men.  By  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton. New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
1912.     Pp.  314. 


called  paradoxes  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
than  the  whole  mass  of  criticism  and 
commentary  that  his  writings  have  called 
forth.  For  the  source  of  a  large  part  of 
Mr.  Chesterton's  incongruities  is  quite 
obvrously  his  Christian  faith.  Faith  it- 
self is  a  social  incongruity.  It  is  absurd, 
therefore,  to  blame  him  for  his  sort  of 
topsy-turviness,  when  to  the  eye  of  faith 
society  is  always  upside  down.  Of 
course,  all  this  is  familiar  to  the  plain, 
simple,  straightforward  folk  who  have 
no  difficulty  with  the  elemental.  But  to 
the  complex,  sophisticated,  book-stuflfed 
inebriates  of  literary  criticism  he  is  a 
problem,  or  a  force,  or  a  congeries  of 
twelve  contemporary  tendencies,  or  a 
mere  jester,  or  an  ingenious  and  auda- 
cious mountebank — everything  and  any- 
thing but  what  he  essentially  is.  namely, 
a  man  of  simple  faiths,  great  talents  and 
very  disorderly  mental  habits,  acquired 
perhaps,  and  at  all  events  strengthened, 
under  the  journalistic  demand.  His  in- 
tellect is  an  unweeded  garden,  the  horror 
of  tidy  minds,  but  at  least  it  is  a  garden, 
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not  a  chair  of  English  literature,  not  a 
table  of  literary  weights  and  measures. 
In  this  volume,  as  in  every  other  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Chesterton's  miscellanies, 
a  good  many  of  the  papers  are  merely 
essays  in  mental  confusion.  Writing,  he 
says,  is  his  trade.  "And  I  would  sooner 
call  myself  a  journalist  than  an  author; 
because  a  journalist  is  a  journeyman/' 
He  is  a  reporter,  not  of  the  outside  news, 
but  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind  at  short 
intervals.  Now  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  find  when  in  a  hurry  is  one's 
real  opinion.  Real  opinions  are  always 
being  mislaid,  and  a  grab  for  them  at 
the  last  moment  before  the  presses  close 
brings  up  a  good  many  things  for  which 
the  writer  himself  has  no  permanent  af- 
fection— usually  the  opinions  of  some- 
body else,  respectable  but  uninteresting, 
sometimes,  as  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  case, 
little  half-thouglits,  quarter-thoughts,  in- 
tellectual demiquavcrs  of  his  own,  littler 
rufflings  of  the  mind  caused  by  the  sight 
of  a  door  knob  or  a  house  fly  or  by  re- 
peating the  word  "Cosmos"  three  times 
or  "Modern  Woman"  or  "All  Mankind." 
Being  more  honest  than  most  journil- 
ists,  Mr.  Chesterton  reports  faithfully  his 
own  momentary  certitudes,  not  the  certi- 
tudes of  anybody  else.  These  essays  of 
his  are  not  well-built  little  stepladders 
for  other  people's  mental  improvement. 
They  are  somewhat  hasty  entries  in  the 
diary  of  his  mind. 

There  is  one  very  valid  test,  he  says,  by 
which  we  may  separate  genuine,  if  perverse  or 
unbalanced,  originalify  and  revolt  from  mere 
impudent  innovation  and  bluff.  The  man  who 
really  thinks  he  has  an  idea  will  always  try 
to  explain  that  idea.  The  charlatan  who  has 
no  idea  will  always  confine  himself  to  explain- 
ing that  it  is  much  too  subtle  to  be  explained. 
The  first  idea  may  be  very  outre  or  specialist ; 
it  may  really  be  very  difficult  to  explain  to  or- 
dinary people.  But  because  the  man  is  trying 
to  express  it,  it  is  most  probable  that  there  is 
something  in  it,  after  all.  The  honest  man  is 
he  who  is  always  trying  to  utter  the  unutter- 
able, to  describe  the  indescribable;  but  the 
quack  lives  not  by  plunging  into  mystery,  but 
by  refusing  to  come  out  of  it. 

This  is  a  confession  and  a  defence.  It 
is  partly  justifying.  But  at  what  rate  of 
speed  will  the  really  honest  man  try  and 


"utter  the  unutterable"?  Seven  thousand 
words  a  week  or  seven  hundred,  or  sev- 
enty? We  believe  that  the  ideally 
honest  man  would  find  total  silence  the 
best  means  of  expressing  the  "unutter- 
able" for  weeks  at  a  time. 

However,  when  writing  is  one's  trade 
silence  is  costly.  Moreover,  people  who 
read  Mr.  Chesterton  day  by  day  are  not 
seeking  counsel  but  company,  and  very 
good  company  they  find.  One  of  the 
most  charming  things  about  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  absurd,  is  his  at- 
tack on  human  nature  under  the  name  of 
the  "modern  spirit." 

And  modern  people  (with  their  strange  pas- 
sion for  superiorities  and  inferiorities)  do  not 
adequately  realise  that  in  this  sense  most 
things  are  done  badly,  even  in  the  exalted  or 
pfficial  spheres  to  which  they  look  up  with  awe. 
They  have  a  hazy  idea  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  more  important,  more  mentally  suc- 
cessful, than  their  constituents;  that  Cabinet- 
Ministers  are  more  brilliant  and  distinguished 
than  other  members  of  Parliament;  that 
bishops,  intellectually  speaking,  ^it  in  a  row 
on  a  bench  above  other  clergymen;  that 
judges  sit  in  a  row  on  a  bench  above  other 
lawyers.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  meet  a  really 
able  man  in  law  or  in  politics  exactly  as  we 
meet  a  really  able  man  in  an  omnibus  or  an 
inn.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  it,  ex- 
cept that  we  are  very  lucky.  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Birrell  are  really  able  men;  Lord  Morlcy 
and  Mr.  Wyndham  are  really  able  men.  But 
one  might  as  well  judge  all  golfers  by  Mr. 
Balfour  as  judge  all  politicians  by  him.  The 
ordinary  Cabinet  Minister,  when  he  can  ad- 
minister at  all,  can  administer  simply  in  the 
sense  that  a  plain  cook  can  cook  or  a  common 
soldier  shoot.  The  ordinary  statesman,  when 
he  can  speak  at  all,  can  speak  in  the  sense 
that  a  stone-breaker  can  break  stones,  or  a 
housemaid  can  light  a  fire.  That  is,  he  is  not 
half-witted;  and  has  learned  how  the  thing  is 
done.  And  this  is  law  and  politics  at  their 
best;  we  shall  be  lucky  if  in  the  near  future 
we  do  not  find  that  our  rulers  of  both  factions 
have  actually  become  more  worthless  than  the 
people  they  rule.  Nevertheless,  the  curious 
illusion  clings;  and  the  people  who  sniff  at 
amateurs  in  private  life  still  manage  to  vener- 
ate absolute  duffers  in  public  life. 

Very  reasonable  remarks,  but  why  con- 
fine  to  "modem   people"   the   "strange 
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passion  for  superiorities  and  inferiori- 
ties"? When  Mr.  Chesterton  begins  a 
passage  with  "The  modern  man"  you 
may  know  that  it  will  end  disagreebly. 
You  may  also  guess  pretty  safely  that  it 
will  apply  quite  as  well  to  the  Chaldees. 
A  sort  of  dull  madness,  according  to 
him,  overspreads  oiir  modern  life.  Peo- 
ple spend  their  lives  arguing  in  wretched 
little  circles  from  which  actualities  are 
altogether  shut  out.  Typical  modem 
movements  are  defended  not  because 
they  are  right  but  because  they  are  typi- 
cal modern  movements.  Politics  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  what  no  one  really 
cares  about.  Nobody  casts  a  vote  for 
what  he  really  wants.  He  votes  merely 
to  decide  a  question  that  is  put  before 
him.  He  has  no  part  in  deciding  what 
the  question  shall  be. 

The  civic  mind  is  not  free  or  alert  enough 
to  feel  how  much  it  has  the  world  before  it. 
There  are  at  least  ten  sohitions  to  the  Educa- 
tion question,  and  no  one  knows  which  Eng- 
lishmen really  want.  For  Englishmen  are 
only  allowed  to  vote  upon  the  two  which  are 
at  that  moment  offered  by  the  Premier  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  ...  So  that  the 
situation  comes  to  this :  The  democracy  has  a 
right  to  answer  question-^,  but  it  has  no  right 
to  ask  them.  It  is  still  the  political  aristocracy 
that  asks  the  questions.  And  we  shall  not  be 
unreasonably  cynical  if  we  suppose  that  the 
political  aristocracy  will  always  be  rather  care- 
ful what  questions  it  asks. 

Among  the  many  forms  of  modern  im- 
becility he  ])laces  the  economic  interpre- 
tation of  history  which  assumes  that  all 
the  important  things  in  history  arc  rooted 
in  an  economic  motive — that  "history  is 
a  science  of  the  search  for  food."  For 
if  man  were  merely  economic  he  would 
not  have  any  history  at  all. 

The  need  for  food  is  certainly  universal,  so 
universal  that  it  is  not  even  human.  Cows 
have  an  economic  motive,  and  apparently  (I 
dare  not  say  what  ethereal  delicacies  may  be  in 
a  cow)  only  an  economic  motive.  The  cow  eats 
grass  anywhere  and  never  eats  anything  else. 
In  short  the  cow  does  fulfil  the  materialist 
theory  of  history;  that  is  why  the  cow  has  no 
history.  A  History  of  Cows  would  be  one 
of  the  simplest  and  briefest  of  standard 
works.  But  if  some  cows  thought  it  wicked  to 
eat  long  grass  and  persecuted  all  who  did  so; 


if  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn  were  wor- 
shipped by  some  cows  and  gored  to  death  by 
others;  if  cows  began  to  have  obvious  moral 
preferences  over  and  above  a  desire  for  grass, 
then  cows  would  begin  to  have  a  history.  .  .  . 
Men  are  far  too  much  alive  to  get  into  the 
science  of  anything;  for  them  we  have  made 
the  art  of  history.  To  say  that  human  actions 
have  depended  upon  economic  support  is  like 
saying  that  they  have  depended  on  having  two 
legs.  It  accounts  for  action  but  not  for  such 
varied  action ;  it  is  a  condition  but  not  a 
motive;  it  is  too  universal  to  be  useful. 
Certainly  a  soldier  wins  the  Victoria  Cross  on 
two  legs ;  he  also  runs  away  on  two  legs. 
But  if  our  object  is  to  discover  whether  he 
will  become  a  V.  C.  or  a  coward  the  most 
careful  inspection  of  his  legs  will  yield  us 
little  or  no  information. 

Then  there  are  the  meaningless 
phrases  invented  in  our  mental  sleep  but 
^clinging  to  the  mind  and  hampering  it 
in  its  relations  to  all  daylight  things. 
Such  are  "the  survival  of  the  fittest/' 
which  means  only  the  ^'survival  of  the 
survivors" ;  and  **going  on  toward  Prog- 
ress," which  means  "going  on  toward 
going  on" ;  and  ^'government  by  the  wise 
few,"  "as  if  they  could  be  picked  out  by 
their  pantaloons" ;  and  the  remark  that 
the  "rich  have  a  stake  in  the  country," 
as  if  national  misfortune  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  poor.  But  if  political  speech 
is  meaningless,  silence  is  worse — the 
"brazen  silence"  of  the  politically  or  so- 
cially important.  Speechlessness  in  a  fi- 
nincier  is  taken  as  a  mark  of  strength. 
"It  should  rather  be  counted  a  way  of 
being  sly."  Parliament  no  longer  parleys 
any  more  than  the  Speaker  speaks.  Edi- 
tors are  more  dangerous  and  despotic  for 
what  they  do  not  say  than  for  what  thev 
do.  "If  we  wake  out  of  this  throttled, 
gasping,  wordless  nightmare,  we  must 
awake  with  a  yell."  It  is  not  the  abnor- 
mal man  who  is  muzzled. 

That  is  the  almost  cloying  humour  of  the 
present  situation.  I  can  say  abnormal  things 
in  modern  magazines.  It  is  the  normal  things 
that  I  am  not  allowed  to  say.  I  can  write  in 
some  solemn  quarterly  an  elaborate  article  ex- 
plaining that  God  is  the  devil :  I  can  write  in 
some  cultured  weekly  an  aesthetic  fancy  dc- 
"^cribing  how  I  should  like  to  eat  boiled  baby. 
The  thing  1  must  not  write  is  rational  criti- 
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cism  of  the  men  and  institutions  of  my  coun- 
try. The  present  condition  of  England  is 
briefly  this:  That  no  Englishman  can  say  in 
public  a  twentieth  part  of  what  he  says  in 
private. 

The  **(lecent,  discontented  citizen"  does 
not  desire  these  literary  and  aesthetic 
privileges  of  indecency.  He 'does  not 
want  to  go  about  without  clothes,  or  to 
spit  upon  the  Bible  or  to  read  pages  in 
Zola  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's.  But 
he  does  want 

to  protest  against  unfair  law  courts.  He  does 
want  to  expose  the  brutalities  of  the  police. 
He  does  want  to  make  game  of  a  vulgar  pawn- 
broker who  is  made  a  Peer.  He  does-  want 
publicly  to  warn  people  against  unscrupulous 
capitalists  and  suspicious  finance.  If  he  is 
run  in  for  doing  this  (as  he  will  be)  he  does 
want  to  proclaim  the  character  or  known 
prejudices  of  the  magistrate  who  tries  him. 
If  he  is  sent  to  prison  (as  he  will  be)  he  does 
want  to  have  a  clear  and  civilised  sentence, 
telling  him  when  he  will  come  out.  And  these 
are  literally  and  exactly  the  things  that  we 
now  cannot  get. 

Now,  going  mad,  he  says,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly dull  process,  because  the  patient 
does  not  know  that  the  process  is  going 
on. 

Routine  and  literalism  and  a  certain  dry- 
throated  earnestness  and  mental  thirst,  these 
are  the  very  atmosphere  of  morbidity.  If  once 
the  man  could  become  conscious  of  his  mad- 
ness, he  would  cease  to  be  mad.  He  studies 
certain  texts  in  Daniel  or  cryptograms  in 
Shakespeare,  through  monstrously  magnifying 
spectacles,  which  are  on  his  nose  night  and 
day.  If  he  could  take  off  the  spectacles  he 
would  smash  them.  He  deduces  all  his  fan- 
tasies about  the  Sixth  Seal  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Race  from  one  unexamined  first  prin- 
ciple. If  he  could  once  see  the  first  principle, 
he  would  see  that  it  is  not  there. 
This  self-hypnotism  afflicts  not  only  indi- 
viduals but  whole  societies.  It  is  hard 
to  pick  out  and  therefore  hard  to  cure, 
but  he  oflfers  the  following  test : 

A  nation  is  not  going  mad  when  it  does 
extravagant  things,  so  long  as  it  does  them  in 
an  extravagant  spirit.  Crusaders  not  cutting 
their  beards  till  they  found  Jerusalem,  Jacobins 
calling  each  other  Harmodius  and  Epaminon- 
das  when  their  names  were  Jacques  and  Jules, 


these  are  wild  things,  but  they  were  done  in 
wild  spirits  at  a  wild  moment. 

But  whenever  we  see  things  done  wildly, 
but  taken  tamely,  then  the  State  is  growing 
insane. 

He  gives  this  instance  of  the  working  of 
the  social  conscience  from  a  daily  paper: 

"At  Epping,  yesterday,  Thomas  Wool- 
bourne,  a  Lambourne  labourer,  and  his  wife 
were  summoned  for  neglecting  their  five 
children.  Dr.  Alpin  said  he  was  invited  by 
the  inspector  for  the  N.  S.  P.  C.  C.  to  visit 
defendants'  cottage.  Both  the  cottage  and  the 
children  were  dirty.  The  children  looked  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  health,  but  the  conditions 
would  be  serious  in  case  of  illness.  Defend- 
ants were  stated  to  be  sober.  The  man  was 
discharged.  The  woman,  who  said  she  was 
hampered  by  the  cottage  having  no  water  sup- 
ply and  that  she  was  ill,  was  sentenced  to  six 
weeks'  imprisonment.  The  sentence  caused 
surprise,  and  the  woman  was  removed  crying, 
'Lord  save  me !'  " 

Mr.  Chesterton  challenges  any  person  in 
his  five  wits  to  tell  him  what  the  woman 
was  sent  to  prison  for.  He  concludes 
that  the  doctor  is  ''literally  and  practi- 
cally mad;  and  still  he  is  quite  literally 
and  practically  a  doctor." 

We  have  assembled  these  passages 
from  diverse  essays  to  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  his  crusade  against  modern  man 
and  modern  England,  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  them  that  essentially  his  quarrel  is 
with  a  good  many  generations  of  men 
and  a  good  many  countries  besides  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's writing  that  time  and  space  will 
swell  or  shrink  according  to  the  needs  of 
literary  emphasis.  He  will  attribute  to 
all  mankind  what  is  perhaps  true  of  a 
few  men  whom  he  knows.  As  to  Woman 
in  General,  she  is  often  only  some  es- 
teemed female  relative  in  disguise.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  will  denounce  as  mod- 
ern up.starts  types  that  prevailed  in  an- 
cient Greece.  Sometimes  Kensington  is 
Cosmos;  sometimes  Cosmos  is  Kensing- 
ton ;  according  as  he  wishes  to  be  famil- 
iar with  Cosmos  or  kind  to  Kensington. 
P^eople  who  read  Mr.  Chesterton  would 
be  seriously  misled  if  they  did  not  re- 
member that  the  word  modern  as  he  uses 
it  is  often  in  no  wise  a  chronological 
term.     It  is  an  expletive,  expressive  of 
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strong  personal  dislike.  If  through  many 
passages  in  Mr.  Chesterton^s  essays  the 
word  "modern"  were  replaced  by  the 
word  "damned''  it  would,  though  no 
doubt  coarsening  the  style,  express  far 
more  accurately  what  was  in  the  author's 
mind.  But  probably  the  cheerful  readers 
of  Mr.  Chesterton  need  no  warning. 
They  must  have  learned  by  this  time  to 
allow  for  his  very  arbitrary  expansion 
and  contraction  of  Man,  Woman  and  the 
Modern  World.  He  is  obviously  fooling 
with  a  verbal  telescope  and  describing 
things  as  seen  by  him  from  either  end. 
And  why,  after  all,  should  his  method 
mislead?  He  plainly  loves  his  little  whirl 
with  large  matters,  his  bird's-eye  views 
of  infinity.  He  assumes  that  it  will  not 
be  mistaken  for  photography. 

But  there  are  highly  educated  persons 
whom  this  and  other  foibles  of  Mr.  Ches- 
terton so  seriously  offend  that  they  can- 
not read  him  with  any  pleasure.  Con- 
scious of  possessing  quiet  and  gentle- 
manly tastes,  they  are  quite  sure  that 
his  exaggerations,  noise,  eagerness,  inco- 
herence, audacities,  superficialities,  and 
evident  desire  to  astonish  the  natives 
mark  him  off  as  the  kind  of  person  whom 
they  prefer  not  to  know.  They  feel 
rather  better  for  that  preference.  From 
the  vast  body  of  comment  on  Mr.  Ches- 
terton we  gather  that  this  class  of  men- 
tal unfortunates  is  still  very  numerous, 
though  latterly  diminishing,  or  at  least 
not  so  often  heard  from.  Nothing  can 
be  done  for  them  personally ;  their  case  is 
hopeless.  Moreover,  we  ought  no  more 
to  desire  to  take  from  a  man  his  sense 
of  literary  respectability  than  to  rob  him 
of  his  false  teeth.  He  is  dangerous  only 
when  he  begins  urging  other  people  to 
have  their  teeth  out  and  replaced,  for  the 
sake  of  facial  decorum,  by  a  polished  and 
regular  feature  like  his  own.  But  that 
is  what  a  good  many  "cultured"  critics 
have  been  doing  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Chesterton  for  several  years  past.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  their  appeal  to  the 
"serenity  of  classic  masterpieces,"  as  if 
many  a  classic  had  not  been  as  irregular 
in  his  own  day  as  Mr.  Chesterton  is  in 
his.  That  is  why  you  hear  of  "literary 
tradition"  from  men  whom  "literary  tra- 
dition" has  not  nourished  but  has  merely 
stuffed,  and  why  it  is  so  often  assumed 


that  because  Mr.  Chesterton  has  certain 
perfectly  obvious  faults  that  is  the  end  of 
him.  As  if  it  were  not  the  strongest  of 
literary  traditions  that  now  and  again  one 
finds  in  a  book  a  man  alive  with  all  his 
sins  upon  him.  As  if  it  were  not  also 
authentic  matter  of  tradition  that  when- 
ever life  is  stirring  on  the  literary  prem- 
ises there  is  always  breakage  among  the 
dead  branches  of  the  Drier  Criticism.  A 
living  presence  whether  it  appears  in 
politics  or  in  literature,  whether  it  is  a 
Bull  Moose  or  a  Chesterton,  always 
makes  the  "judicious  grieve." 

C.  M.  Francis, 

II— III 

I.  Caroline  and  Charles  H.  Caffin's 
"Dancing  and  Dancers  of  To-day"* 

H.  J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch's  "Modern 
Dancing  and  DANCERs"t 

For  several  years,  even  those  lacking 
an  innate  worship  of  rhythm  have  been 
intermittently  aroused  to  a  consciousness 
that  the  younger  generation  of  the  Dance 
was  knocking  with  imperious  beauty  at 
the  door  of  the  Arts  and  demanding  re- 
admittance  to  her  ancient  place.  To  all 
who  have  hearkened  and  acclaimed  her 
joyously  and  to  all  who  have  doubted  her 
right  to  enter,  J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch's 
Modern  Dancing  and  Dancers  and  Caro- 
line and  Charles  H.  Caffin's  Dancing 
and  Dancers  of  To-dav  are  most  heartilv 
commended.  Those  who  have  seen  and 
welcomed  this  return  of  the  Dance  will 
rejoice  in  these  two  books,  with  their 
many  illustrations  that  recall  in  fleeting 
static  moments  the  flowing  harmonies 
which  created  them.  Those  who  have 
doubted  the  right  of  the  Dance  to  her 
place  among  the  arts  may  find  here  ma- 
terial for  a  most  joyous  conversion.  The 
authors  of  both  books  have  approached 
the  subject  with  deep  understanding  and 
a  loving  reverence  which  must  leave 
every  reader  with  a  heightened  capacity 
for  delight  in  the  Dance.  If  the  books 
reach  the  public  they  deserve  they  should 
contribute  materially  toward  the  forma- 

*Dancing  and  Dancers  of  To-day.  By 
Caroline  and  Charles  H.  Caffin.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.     1912. 

tModern  Dancing  and  Dancers.  By  J.  E. 
Crawford  Flitch.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott.     19 1 2. 
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tion  in  English-speaking  audiences  of 
more  discriminating  and  creative  spec- 
tators. 

Mr.  Flitch  predicts  in  his  introduction 
that  the  art  historian  of  the  future  will 
probably  point  out  the  renaissance  of  the 
Dance  as  the  most  remarkable  artistic 
activity  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century.  His  most  earnest 
wish  seems  that  the  reader  of  his  book 
jnay,  as  he  expresses  it,  be  "provoked  to 
formulate  a  serious  criticism  of  his  own 
and  to  refer  his  judgment  to  the  abiding 
principles  of  Art."  As  to  this  right  of 
the  dance  to  be  judged  by  the  "abiding 
principles  of  Art"  he  says: 

The  root  of  dancing  is  one  with  the  root  of 
all  the  arts — namely,  ecstasy.  Scorned  as  it  is 
by  the  sister  arts  of  Music,  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, it  can  boast  a  longer  lineage  than  theirs, 
for  the  dance  is  more  spontaneous  than  they. 
All  the  arts  must  needs  be  founded  in  emotion, 
but  the  moment  of  passion  is  usually  long  past 
before  the  labour  of  creation  begins. 

And  here  one  feels  the  author  has  put 
his  pen  on  the  pulse  of  the  vicissitudes 
in  the  art  of  dancing ;  for  the  dancer  may 
never,  like  other  artists,  recreate  the 
emotion  in  "recollected  tranquillity." 
The  ecstasy  whether  of  joy,  "high  seri- 
ousness" or  deep  tragedy  must  be  re- 
lived and  fused  into  harmony  each  time. 
When  the  dance  is  ended  there  is  no 
record  beyond  the  memory  of  the  spec- 
tator to  keep  the  tradition  of  its  beauty 
pure.  With  the  passing  of  the  dancer 
there  is  only  the  grandfathers'  simile 
of  a  recollected  thistledown  to  furnish 
a  standard  of  art  for  the  next  generation. 
This  suggests  why,  as  the  authors  of  both 
books  point  out,  the  condition  of  the  art 
of  dancing  is  perhaps  a  more  subtle  and 
sensitive  index  of  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple and  of  a  period  than  any  of  the  other 
arts.    Mr.  Flitch,  for  example,  says: 

When  manners  decay,  the  dance  becomes 
decadent  also.  It  is  not  the  dissolution  of  the 
dance  that  poisons  the  morals  of  the  age;  it  is 
the  corruption  of  the  age  that  poisons  the 
dance. 

In  the  brief  historical  outline  which  we 
find  in  both  books  as  a  background  to 
the  main  discussion  of  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  the  art,  there  is  evidenced 


this  unfailing  reflection  of  contemporary 
conditions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caffin  sketch 
their  background  in  a  brief  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  dance  and  its  main  de- 
velopments through  the  different  periods : 
Mr.  Flitch,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
his  approach  to  modern  dancing  through 
a  more  detailed  account  of  great  indi- 
vidual dancers,  showing  how  each  re- 
flected in  a  great  degree  the  feeling  of 
the  time. 

The  art  of  dancing  must  have  its  ap- 
preciation at  the  moment  of  its  creation : 
it  cannot  wait  for  the  judgment  of  future 
ages.  Although  at  rare  intervals  a  suffi- 
ciently great  genius  may  arise  to  compel 
and  create  a  new  taste  in  the  audience  of 
the  day,  the  full  flowering  of  its  beauty 
depends  on  the  taste  of  the  existing  pub- 
lic. In  both  England  and  America  the 
art  of  the  dance  has  had  to  contend  with 
the  puritan  inheritance.  This  may  per- 
haps account  for  the  fact  that  England 
has  given  no  great  native  dancer.  For 
though  the  English  have  rendered  their 
homage  to  the  art  in  the  past,  it  has 
usually  been  a  genius  of  foreign  parent- 
age who  has  freed  and  compelled  them  to 
whole-souled  worship  of  beauty  in  this 
form.  The  following  letter  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle  illustrates  admirably  how 
defiantly,  too,  her  sturdy  representatives 
of  this  Puritan  heritage  denied  the  title 
•  of  artist  to  even  so  great  an  exponent  as 
Taglioni : 

I  saw  a  very  curious  sight  the  other  night, 
the  only  one  I  have  been  to  for  a  long  while, 
viz.,  some  thousands  of  the  grandest  and  most 
cultivated "  people  in  England  all  gazing  in 
ecstasy,  and  applauding  to  death,  over  a 
woman,  not  even  pretty,  balancing  herself  on 
the  extreme  point  of  one  great  toe,  and 
stretching  the  other  foot  high  into  the  air, — 
much  higher  than  decency  ever  dreamed  of. 
It  was  Taglioni.  our  chief  dancer  at  the 
opera;  and  this  is  her  chief  feat,  repeated  over 
and  over  to  weariness, — at  least  to  my  weari- 
ness. But  the  duchesses  were  flinging  bou- 
quets at  her  feet;  and  not  a  man  (except 
Carlyle)  who  did  not  seem  to  feel  disposed  to 
fling  himself.  I  counted  twenty-five  bou- 
quets! But  what  of  that?  The  Empress  of 
all  the  Russias,  once  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
flung  her  diamond  bracelet  at  the  feet  of  this 
same  Taglioni!     "Virtue  is  its  own  reward" 
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(in  the  world)  ?  Dancing  is  and  singing  and 
some  other  things  still  more  frivolous;  but 
for  Virtue?  it  may  be  strongly  doubted  (as 
Edinburgh  people  say  to  everything  one  tells 
them). 

This  attitude  interprets,  perhaps,  an 
underlying  reason  why,  though  France, 
Italy,  Denmark  and  Russia  maintain 
academies  of  dancing  through  state  aid, 
England  has  never  made  similar  pro- 
vision. Therefore,  with  no  adequate 
school  or  recognition  at  home,  when 
foreign  countries  ceased  furnishing  the 
conquering  genius,  the  art  of  dancing  de- 
clined in  England.  Generally  speaking, 
the  ballet  everywhere  became  involved  in 
intricate  technicality  for  its  own  sake. 
The  great  artists  were  followed  by  a 
group  of  uninspired  individuals  offering 
in  the  name  of  the  dance  exhibitions  of 
difficult  acrobatic  feats.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century  the  art  of  the 
dance  seemed  suffocated.  Again,  how- 
ever, foreigners  aroused  and  inspired  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  Dance  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  to  Adeline  Genee  for  her 
pioneer  work  in  re-awakening  the  Eng- 
lish ballet  that  Mr.  Flitch  pays  the  fol- 
lowing high  tribute: 

To  Adeline  Gence  England  in  particular 
owes  a  debt  greater  than  to  any  other  English 
dancer.  It  was  she  who  continued,  or  rather 
restored,  the  tradition  of  the  great  dancing  of 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century.  She 
aroused  enthusiasm  for  the  ballet  when  the 
ballet  had  grown  cold.  She  helped  put  an  end 
to  a  perverted  form  of  dancing.  Her  example 
shone  out  with  a  clear  light  in  that  thick  dark- 
ness just  before  the  dawn. 

The  daylight  spread  everywhere  with 
the  advent  of  the  wonderful  Russian  bal- 
let and  its  revolutionary  message  of  deep 
portent  to  the  general  world  of  art.  Mr. 
Flitch  adds: 

The  colour  and  design  of  Leon  Bakst's 
scenes,  the  provocative  gestures  of  Nijinsky's 
dancing,  the  strange  and  startling  patterns  of 
the  dancers,  have  suggested  to  artists  a  new 
source  of  inspiration,  which  in  Paris,  at  all 
eveiits,  has  already  not  been  without  its  in- 
fluence on  their  work.  The  ballet  is  in  the 
van  of  the  artistic  movement  of  the  day,  and 
the  dance,  through  the  ballet,  has  attained  a 
position  which  it  has  never  held  since  the  days 
of  ancient  Greece — ^being  once  more  received 


into    its    proper    and    inseverable    fellowship 
with  music  and  the  plastic  arts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caffin  plead  for  such  a 
school  in  America,  feeling  that  it  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  cultivate 
our  appreciation  of  drama  and  opera  as 
well  as  the  dance  itself.    As  they  say: 

It  would  show  that  it  is  not  numbers,  but 
the  harmony  of  numbers,  that  counts,  not 
lavishness  of  detail,  but  co-ordination  of  de- 
tail that  makes  for  drama.  We  might  even 
learn  that  it  is  not  costliness  of  stage  direc- 
tion, but  subtle  sense  of  fitness,  that  makes  for 
atmosphere;  that  a  well-placed  stencilling  will 
sometimes  suggest  the  character  of  a  scene 
as  convincingly  as  an  imported  crystal  chan- 
delier. The  production  of  such  a  school  would 
so  accustom  our  eyes  to  beauty  that  we  would 
not  longer  tolerate  ugliness. 

This  group  of  Russian  dancers,  who 
are  revolutionists  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  broken  from  the  set  forms  of  the 
so-called  classical  ballet,  acknowledge  a 
deep  indebtedness  to  Miss  Isadora  Dun- 
can for  her  pioneer  service  in  breaking 
the  chains  of  technical  subservience  and 
relating  the  dance  again  to  the  great 
fundamental  rhythms  of  Nature.  The 
reader  senses  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caffin 
and  Mr.  Flitch  feel  the  contribution  of 
this  awakening  of  the  dance  is  more  far 
reaching  than  has  been  realised;  it  is  no 
fad  of  the  hour — these  new  artists  may 
be  bringing  w^ith  them  a  revolution  which 
shall  reach  far  beyond  the  dance  itself, 
even  beyond  its  contribution  to  the  other 
arts ;  that  it  may  find  a  universal  rhythm 
beneath  the  broken  chaos  of  our  modern 
industrial  world  which  shall  infuse  new 
joy  and  rhythmic  harmony  into  our  com- 
mon life.  The  reader  feels  with  them 
at  the  close  of  the  book  that  Miss  Dun- 
can's own  wonderful  prophecy,  which 
i\Tr.  and  Mrs.  Caffin  quote,  may  one  day 
be  realised: 

The  dancer  of  the  future  will  be  one  whose 
body  and  soul  have  grown  so  harmoniously 
together  that  the  natural  language  of  that  soul 
will  have  become  the  movement  of  the  body. 
The  dancer  will  not  belong  to  a  nation  but  to 
all  humanity.  .  .  .  She  will  dance  the  chang- 
ing life  of  Nature,  showing  how  each  part  is 
transformed  into  the  other.  From  all  parts 
of  her  body  shall  shine  radiant  intelligence, 
bringing    to   the    world    the    message    of   the 
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thoughts  and  inspirations  of  thousands  of 
women.  She  shall  dance  the  freedom  of 
woman.  She  will  help  womankind  to  a  new 
knowledge  of  the  possible  strength  and  beauty 
of  their  bodies  and  the  relation  of  their  bodies 
to  the  earth  nature  and  to  the  children  of  the 
future.  Oh,  she  is  coming,  the  dancer  of  the 
future,  the  free  spirit,  who  will  inhabit  the 
body  of  new  women;  more  glorious  than  any 
woman  that  has  yet  been ;  more  beautiful  than 
the  Egyptian,  than  the  Greek,  the  early  Italian, 
than  all  women  of  past  centuries — the  highest 
intelligence  in  the  freest  body! 

Fola  La  Follette, 

IV 

Havelock  Ellis's  "The  T.\sk  of  So- 
CL\L  Hygiene"* 

The  family  table  has  held  its  horrors 
for  the  reviewer  of  books  as  well  as  for 
their  makers;  only,  within  the  last  few 
years  have  the  basliful  columns  of  the 
non-technical  review  intended  for  popu- 
lar consumption  shown  a  tendency  to  call 
attention  to  subjects  usually  covered  with 
the  leaf  of  mock-modesty.  Sincerity  of 
aim  and  dignity  of  treatment  have  slowly 
won  the  way  in  a  public  already  recog- 
nising the  need  of  open  air  and  a  sense 
of  proportion  on  the  matters  of  sex,  with 
its  institutionalised  corollaries  such  as 
marriage,  divorce,  motherhood,  wifehoo  1 
and  children.  Some  measure  of  the  a  1- 
vance  which  has  been  made  can  be  easily 
obtained  by  contrasting  the  timid  mid- 
Mctorian  .phrases  of  a  Lecky — coura- 
geous as  they  were  at  the  time — with  the 
frank  unconscious  assurance  in  the  pages 
of  a  Havelock  Ellis.  This  English  au- 
thor, who  has  done  such  pioneer  work 
in  the  pathology  of  sex,  has  not  become 
a  mere  specialist  with  an  idee  fixe ;  rather 
has  he,  using  his  profound  erudition  as 
a  basis,  reached  upward  toward  a  new 
social  order  which  shall  look  beautifully 
on  the  root  facts  of  life  and,  in  under- 
standing them,  shall  culture  them  into 
more  resplendent  men  and  women.  Much 
of  his  material  lies  hidden  in  the  series. 
Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex,  which 
prudery  and  a  popular  tradition  that 
truth  is  harmful,  still  keep  almost  inac- 
cessible— though  a  knowledge  of  its  con- 

*The  Task  of  Social  Hygiene.    By  Havelock 
Ellis.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1912. 


tents  would  prevent  or  explain  many  a 
sex  tragedy.  In  his  new  volume — The 
Task  of  Social  Hygiene — however,  he  has 
placed  many  of  his  deductions  in  a  less 
detailed  and  technical  form,  though  he 
has  sacrificed  none  of  his  courage  either 
in  statement  or  in  opinion.  The  volume 
bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a  collection  of 
scattered  essays  brought  together  and 
moulded,  sometimes  a  bit  laboriously,  to 
fit  the  general  title;  but  there  is  clarity 
of  phrase  and  thought  as  well  as  stimu- 
lating suggestion  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  the  bril- 
liant author  of  AMrmations  has  given  us. 

Puericulture  is  one  of  the  steps  ahead 
of  eugenics;  but  betterment  by  preven- 
tion rather  than  improvement  of  environ- 
ment alone  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  social 
hygienists.  Eugenics  is  the  new  link  with 
the  future,  and  by  the  word  is  meant 
"the  scientific  study  of  all  the  agencies  by 
which  the  human  race  may  be  improved 
and  the  effort  to  give  practical  effect  to 
those  agencies  by  conscious  and  deliber- 
ate action  in  favour  of  better  breeding.'* 
The  thing  which  brings  this  race  ideal  out 
of  the  nebulous  region  of  dreams  has 
been  the  unusual  mass  of  facts  which 
have  been  brought  together  to  demon- 
strate beyond  doubt  the  possible  ultimate 
achievement  of  this  end.  But  Havelock 
Ellis  agrees  with  Galton,  who  suggested 
his  discovery  might  almost  be  a  new  re- 
ligion, that  while  much  could  be  done  by 
law  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  minded  and 
habitually  criminal,  yet  the  great  endur- 
ing work  could  only  be  achieved  through 
subjective  education  with  its  voluntarily 
imposed  restrictions  and  standards.  It  is 
here  that  the  scientist  blends  with  the 
poet,  as  one  must  be  an  fond  in  a  matter 
so  tremulous  as  human  instincts.  With- 
out following  the  author's  reasoning  too 
closely  he  shows  that  the  breeding  of 
men  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
women ;  it  is  but  a  step  from  this  to  his 
large  survey  of  the  so-called  modem 
woman's  movement. 

To  Havelock  Ellis  the  woman  move- 
ment is  larger  than  the  woman  suffrage 
movement,  which  is  but  the  vestibule  to 
woman's  emancipation  from  traditional 
attitudes.  His  criticism  of  the  militant 
side  is  severe,  though  he  admits  it  has 
brought    a    self -consciousness    to    many 
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women  and  been  educational.  His  argu- 
ment that  the  women  should  not  have 
the  ballot  till  all  wish  it  is  specious,  since 
he  asks  more  than  is  expected  now  of 
universal  manhood  suffrage.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  author's  predilec- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Ellen  Key  and 
the  German  feminists  when  he  sees  it  as 
"a  specific  object  of  this  agitation  as 
based  on  the  demands  of  woman  the 
mother  and  as  directed  to  the  end  of  se- 
curing for  her  the  right  to  control  and 
regulate  the  personal  and  social  relations 
which  spring  from  her  nature  as  mother 
or  possible  mother."  It  is  not,  therefore, 
in  his  opinion,  so  much  a  cry  for  political 
as  for  emotional  rights.  Feeling  that 
motherhood  should  be  the  experience  of 
every  qualified  woman  it  might  be  well  to 
indicate  that  Ellis  does  not  necessarily 
believe  this  need  alone  come  through 
marriage:  he  is  insistent  on  the  point 
that  the  sex  relation,  generally  speaking, 
is  a  personal  one  and  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  interference  by  the  State  until 
there  is  a  child.  Then,  indeed,  society  has 
a  right  to  ask  those  responsible  for  the 
new  citizen  that  it  shall  be  born  right. 
Woman  consequently  should  have  some 
legal  say  in  the  laws  which  cover  these 
problems.  The  changing  status  of  woman 
which  the  century  has  witnessed  is  no 
effort  to  imitate  men,  but  to  secure 
woman's  claim  as  a  human  being  rather 
than  as  a  woman.  Industrialism  and 
education  have  changed  society  and  the 
woman  movement  is  an  effort  to  meet 
that  change.  There  need  be  no  fear  that 
love  will  depart  through  this  new  adjust- 
ment : 

Reverence  is  essential  to  all  romantic  love. 
To  bring  down  the  Madonna  and  the  Virgin 
from  their  pedestals  to  share  with  men  the 
common  responsibilities  and  duties  of  life  is 
not  to  divest  them  of  the  claim  to  reverence. 
It  isj»€fely  the  sign  of  a  change  in  the  form 
that  reverence,  a  change  which  heralds  a 
new  romantic  love. 

Nor  is  the  eugenic  ideal  springing  from 
the  altered  status  incompatible  with  love : 

It  may  be,  and  is  very  likely  to  be,  a  slowly 
growing  conviction — first  among  the  more  in- 
telligent members  of  the  community  and  then 
by  imitation  and  fashion  among  the  less  intelli- 
gent  members — that   our   children,  the   future 


race,  the  torch-bearers  of  civilisation  for  suc- 
ceeding ages,  are  not  the  mere  result  of  chance 
or  Providence,  but  that,  in  a  very  real  sense,  it 
is  within  our  power  to  mould  them,  that  the 
salvation  or  damnation  of  many  future  gener- 
ations lies  in  our  hands,  since  it  depends  on 
our  wise  and  sane  choice  of  a  mate. 

Love  does  not  laugh  at  science,  for 
we  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  have 
always  been  certain  definite  tendencies  in 
sexual  selection :  the  eugenic  ideal  must 
not  be  an  artificial  product  "but  the  rea- 
soned manifestation  of  a  natural  in- 
stinct.'' 

While  not  due  of  course  to  eugenic 
reasoning,  the  falling  birth-rate  all  over 
the  world  should  be  a  source  of  joy 
rather  than  cause  for  the  lamentation  of 
professional  politicians.  This  alone 
points  the  way  to  larger  social  health. 
Statistics  prove  high  birth  rates  mean 
high  death  rates :  the  greater  the  number 
of  children,  the  less  likelihood  of  them 
coming  to  maturity.  Nor  can  the  same 
care  and  interest  be  bestowed  upon  the 
large  family,  where  civilisation  and  pov- 
erty presses,  most  as  upon  the  smaller 
family.  High  fertility  is  conduced  by 
the  absence  of  social-economic  restraints : 
education,  delayed  marriage,  town  life, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  the  birth  rate.  *  Without  follow- 
ing in  too  much  detail  the  author's  de- 
ductions, we  note  that  out  of  all  this  we 
may  gradually  realise  quality  rather  than 
quantity  must  ever  be  the  ideal.  Here, 
too,  will  step  in  a  different  attitude  in  the 
sexual  education  of  children,  where  truth 
will  be  given  them  early  that  they  may 
learn  the  meaning  of  that  which  lives  in 
their  ow^n  bodies  as  they  become  con- 
scious of  its  call ;  that  obscenity  is  "sub- 
jective" and  rests  only  in  the  mind  that 
views  and  not  in  the  object  looked  upon. 

The  recurrent  motif  in  these  pages  is 
ever  the  need  of  a  new  personal  educa- 
tion. Morality  cannot  be  forced  by  law ; 
in  fact,  in  a  very  interesting  analysis  of 
the  different  attempts  to  regulate  it  in 
the  different  countries,  Ellis  shows  con- 
clusively the  hypocrisy  back  of  efforts  to 
enforce  regulation  which  the  majority  of 
the  population  itself  thinks  it  should  ap- 
prove of  but  does  not  practise.  The 
pressure  of  social  opinion  will  do  more 
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than  the  weak  whip  of  legislation.  There 
is  a  distinction  between  vice  and  crime 
and  no  law-givers  can  make  them  syn- 
onymous. 

If  a  morality  cannot  by  its  own  proper  vir- 
tue hold  its  opposing  immorality  in  check  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  that  morality. 
It  runs  the  risk  of  encountering  a  fresh  and 
more  vigorous  movement  of  morality. 

It  is  with  this  new  morality  springing 
from  the  subjects  discussed  so  fearlessly 
in  these  pages  he  is  concerned;  that  he 
has  approached  it  with  broad  vision 
backed  with  scientific  facts  and  logical 
persuasive  deductions  as  to  its  possibili- 
ties should  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  readers  who  do  not  fear 
to  face  the  facts  of  life  or  to  put  their 
beliefs  and  conventions  to  the  acid  test 
of  thought.  George  Middleton, 

V 

Rkmy  de  Gourmont's  **Une  Nuit  au 

Luxembourg'** 

Mr.  Arthur  Ransome's  translation  of 
Remy  de  Gourmont's  Une  Nuit  au 
Luxembourg  presents  a  French  critic, 
novelist,  and  philosophic  causeur  who  is 
hardly  known  as  yet  to  English  and 
American  readers,  but  who  enjoys  an 
enormous  prestige  not  only  in  France  but 
everywhere  on  the  Continent  and 
throughout  the  Latin  world.  His  in- 
fluence on  the  rising  generation  is  not 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  has  never  re- 
ceived any  official  recognition.  The  por- 
tals of  the  Academy  have  never  been 
opened  to  him  and  he  neither  occupies 
a  university  chair  nor  writes  for  any  of 
the  older  and  more  famous  reviews.  But 
every  fortnight  he  conducts  a  department 
of  current  events  (actualites) ,  which  he 
calls  Epilogues,  in  the  Mercure  de 
France,  and  through  these  he  speaks  to 
the  most  widely  scattered  and  cosmopoli- 
tan audience  possessed  by  any  modem 
magazine.  Also  he  edits  a  magazine  of 
his  own,  the  Journal  des  Idees,  in  which 
he  addresses  a  smaller  intellectual  elite 
on  the  more  general  tendencies  of  civil- 
isation, discusses  the  latest  metaphysical 

♦Une  Nuit  au  Luxembourg.  Translated  by 
Arthur  Ransome.  with  Preface  and  Appendix. 
Boston :  J.  W.  Luce  and  Company. 


problems,  and  deduces  the  philosophical 
consequences  from  the  most  recent  re- 
sults of  scientific  research.  He  has,  in 
addition,  published  more  than  a  score  of 
books  on  such  varied  subjects  as  Le  Phy- 
sique df  V Amour,  the  Esthetique  de  la 
Langue  Frangaise,  Le  Probleme  du  Style 
and  Le  Latin  Mystique,  An  artist  as 
well  as  a  thinker,  he  has  experimented 
with  every  form,  has  written  poems  and 
prose  fiction,  and  has  had  a  play,  Thco- 
dot,  produced  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre 
d'Art  in  Paris. 

There  is  a  story  that  when  Remy  de 
Gourmont  and  Anatole  France  first  met 
— for  they  had  long  known  each  other 
only  through  their  books — each  saluted 
the  other  as  tnaitre,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  owed  to  him  everything.  This, 
if  true,  was  particularly  graceful  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  man,  who  had  to  wait 
so  long  for  a  hearing  in  a  generation  of 
brilliant  polemists  and  novelists  whose 
more  strident  voices  tended  to  drown  his 
own.  For  now  France  already  finds  him- 
self somewhat  eclipsed  in  intellectual  cir- 
cles, at  least,  by  a  concentric  writer — one 
who,  if  he  does  not  describe  a  greater  arc, 
yet  touches  rhore  points  upon  its  circum- 
ference. At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Gour- 
mont has  himself  been  somewhat  over- 
shadowed by  Anatole  France,  who  still 
holds  the  ear  of  the  great  world — the 
world  of  women,  included,  to  whom  his 
peculiar  sensibility,  echoed  in  his  relaxed, 
nerveless,  yet  singularly  chaste  and  tem- 
pered style,  makes  a  peculiar  appeal — 
and  whose  handling  of  the  fictional 
frame  for  purposes  of  philosophic  dis- 
course gives  him  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage over  all  his  rivals  in  enabling  him  to 
attract  not  only  more  readers,  but  more 
classes  of  readers  by  his  work.  Perhaps 
M.  de  Gourmont's  perception  of  this  ad- 
vantage has  governed  to  a  certain  extent 
his  own  occasional  attempts  to  create  ar- 
tistic forms  for  the  presentation  of  his 
ideas,  though  as  he  was  a  literary  artist 
even  before  he  became  critic  and  immor- 
alist  thinker,  it  is  natural  enough  for 
him  to  combine  the  two  currents  of  his 
thought  and  feeling.  Utte  Nuit  au 
Luxembourg,  which  most  directly  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  such  a  work  as 
Thais,  for  example,  is  at  all  events  his 
most  important  venture  in  this  field.    It 
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is  virtually  a  long  dialogue,  introduced 
into  an  arbitrary  and  conventional  story 
setting — ^there  a^e  only  a  Preface  and  a 
Final  Note  to  maintain  the  fictional  in- 
terest and  illusion — and  interrupted  by 
very  unconventional  amorous  epftodes. 

The  principal  dramatis  personce  are  an 
American  journalist  living  in  Paris,  and 
an  enigmatic  personage  whom  he  meets 
one  night  in  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice. 
A  strange  light  shining  through  the  win- 
dow had  tempted  him  to  enter,  and  had 
led  him  to  a  chapel  altar  where  he  found 
the  stranger  standing.  The  mysterious 
visitant,  who  ''seemed  quite  ordinary," 
but  whose  clothes  and  personal  appear- 
ance the  author  describes  with  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact fullness,  almost  the  minute 
professional  particularity  of  a  man's 
fashion  note, — we  observe  that  Mr.  Ran- 
some  has  tactfully  suppressed  the  grey 
gloves,  the  round  hat,  and  the  cane  of  the 
original — reveals  himself  as  a  god.  Not, 
however,  as  in  Charles  Morice's  recent 
novel,  which  created  such  a  furore  in 
France,  an  individual  god  already  known 
to  worshippers  on  this  earth,  but  a  kind 
of  Demiurge  from  whom  all  the  gods  in 
turn  have  received  their  inspiration  and 
divine  authority.  Yet  even  he  has  his 
limitations  of  knowledge  and  power,  and 
exists  under  a  kind  of  Necessity  which 
imposes  laws  upon  the  entire  universe. 
Invited  to  talk,  he  proceeds  to  unfold  to 
his  chosen  interlocutor,  as  they  stroll  arm 
in  arm  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, a  system  of  Heraclitean  and  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  and  to  outline  a  course 
of  conduct,  an  attitude  toward  life,  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  mortals  the  highest  hap- 
piness of  which  they  are  capable.  Mean- 
while roses  spring  up  on  every  hand,  a 
divine  light  suffuses  the  gardens,  and 
several  charming  damsels — young  god- 
desses from  another  sphere — add  an 
ideal  feminine  grace  to  the  picture,  and 
supply  the  motive  for  the  love-interludes 
which  have  something  of  the  function 
and  effect  of  a  musical  intermezzo. 

Mr.  Ransome  appears,  from  his  pref- 
ace, to  be  very  much  afraid  that  the  Eng- 
lish public  will  be  shocked  by  these  epi- 
sodes, as  well  as  by  the  blasphemous 
central  conception  of  the  work.  But  the 
modern  reader  is  pretty  well  used  to 
"blasphemy"    by    this    time,    and    the 


notion  of  which  M.  de  Gourmont  has 
made  use  here,  is  one  already  familiar 
in  Nietzsche  and,  as  the  translator  points 
out,  to  any  student  of  comparative  re- 
ligion. As  to  the  divertimenti,  these  dif- 
fer from  similar  scenes  in  the  Italian  ro- 
mantic epic,  and  on  the  operatic  stage — 
the  whole  book  has  something  distinctly 
operatic  about  it — mainly  in  being  more 
explicit.  Aside  from  this,  they  sin  rather 
more  sharply  in  an  aesthetic  than  in  a 
moral  sense.  The  descriptions  offend 
because  they  are  overwrought.  Too 
much  verbal  art  has  been  consciously 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  display  a 
fastidiousness,  an  elaborateness,  and  an 
artificiality  of  method  which  is  as  remote 
as  possible  from  that  fresh  and  artless 
spontaneity,  involving  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  real  feeling,  which  alone  can  jus- 
tify a  certain  license  on  aesthetic  grounds. 
It  is  not  even  frank  naturalism.  Rather, 
it  resembles,  eighteenth  century  French 
sentimental  eroticism,  and  it  strikes  one 
as  curious  that,  with  all  his  virile  and 
unadorned  directlessness  in  dealing  with 
ideas,  M.  de  Gourmont  should  allow  him- 
self to  adopt  a  manner  as  sensuously 
over-ornate  as  that  of  the  most  baroque 
writer  of  the  century  he  most  abhors  on 
the  artistic  side.  Acute  physiological 
critic,  child  of  physicists  and  encyclope- 
dists, at  the  same  time  as  a  sentimental 
sensualist,  like  Diderot,  it  seems  his  per- 
verse destiny  to  represent  the  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  its 
best  and  at  its  worst,  at  its  most  robust 
and  at  its  most  effeminate. 

Here  of  course  M.  de  Gourmont  falls 
far  below  the  level  of  Anatole  France, 
whose  imagination  is  always  informed 
with  some  depth  of  moral  feeling,  and 
whose  most  scabreux  passages  are  gen- 
erally redeemed  by  a  note  of  tender  in- 
dulgence, of  philosophic  sadness,  of  deep 
irony,  or  of  robust  and  breezy  Rabelais- 
ian humour.  None  of  these  specifically 
human  notes  is  sounded  by  M.  de  Gour- 
mont, who,  when  he  is  not  the  acute  anal- 
yst, is  apt  to  be  the  precious  and  affected 
prose  poet.  He  is  the  type  of  writer  who 
wins  his  way  by  the  naked  force  of  his 
ideas  alone ;  and  if  line  Nuit  au  Luxem- 
bourg has,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case, 
gone  into  more  editions  than  those  of  his 
books  which  are  to  be  preferred  as  the 
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more  completely  characteristic  products 
of  his  preeminently  discursive  mind— 
the  Promenades  Litteraires,  Promenades 
Philosophiques,  La  Culture  des  Idees, 
and  Le  Cliemin  de  Velours,  it  is  doubt- 
less because  this  book  attempts  more 
than  the  rest  to  satisfy  the  inevitable 
demand  made  sooner  or  later  upon  every 
thinker,  for  a  systematic  exposition  of 
his  ideas.  Such  is  Une  Nuit  au  Luxem- 
bourg, and  as  such  this  work,  apart 
from  its  offences  against  Anglo-Saxon 
taste,  is,  perhaps,  the  one  best  suited  to 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  author's  intro- 
duction to  a  new  public.  It  will  have 
performed  this  service  satisfactorily  if 
it  leads  a  certain  number  of  English  and 
American  readers  to  desire  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  a  writer  who,  at  his  best, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants 
for  all  those  to  whom  the  life  of  the  in- 
tellect appeals  as,  above  every  other,  a 
life  of  romance  and  adventure. 

Cleveland  Palmer. 

VI 

C.  REGINALD  Knock's  "The  Sfxret  of 

THE  Pacific"* 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  one  strikes 
a  new  note  in  authorship,  a  note  which 
is  so  simple  and  easily  struck  that  one 
wonders  w-hy  it  was  not  struck  before, 
just  as  sometimes  one  wonders  why  some 
simple  invention  was  not  made  centuries 
ago.  There  have  been  hundreds  ^f  dis- 
cussions of  the  mysteries  presented  by 
the  prehistoric  ruins  found  on  the  two 
Americas,  notably  along  the  west  coast 
from  California  to  Valparaiso,  and  there 
have  been  not  quite  so  many  but  still  a 
number  of  discussions  on  the  curious  an- 
tiquities and  monumental  remains  on  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  different  books  treating  of  differ- 
ent localities,  but  it  has  remained  for  Mr. 
E.  Reginald  Enock,  whose  works  upon 
the  countries  of  the  American  Pacific  lit- 
toral are  most  favourably  known,  to 
combine  in  one  volume  a  careful  survey 

*The  Secret  of  the  Pacific.^   By  C.  Reginald 
Enock.     New  York:  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons. 


of  all  the  evidences  of  antiquity  of  man 
upon  this  hemisphere  and  upon  the  is- 
lands that  intervene  between  it  and  Asia, 
and  to  discuss  the  various  theories  which 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  stages  of 
civilisation  which  have  been  arrived  at. 
The  book  is  one  of  absorbing  interest ; 
its  only  defect  is  one  that  is  inherent. 
Mr.  Enock  does  not  settle  the  question. 
At  the  present  stage  it  is  probably  the 
question  cannot  be  settled.  When 
enough  interest  is  aroused,  enough  in- 
vestigations are  made  and  enough  money 
is  in  hand,  the  secret  will  undoubtedly 
be  brought  much  nearer  its  correct  solu- 
tion. The  reviewer  has  looked  at  some 
of  these  ancient  hieroglyphs  of  the  past 
which  have  never  been  translated  and 
have  wondered  what  story  they  would 
tell  when  indefatigable  man  has  solved 
the  secret  they  have  so  long  concealed. 
At  any  rate,  there  are  abundant  evidences 
of  remarkably  high  prehistoric  civilisa- 
tion in  this  hemisphere,  and  if  civilisa- 
tion is  determined  by  religion,  there  are 
evidences  also  of  a  highly  spiritual  wor- 
ship with  a  remarkable  conception  of  a 
great,  beneficent  unknown  god,  especially 
in  the  prayers  of  the  ancient  Peruvians 
preserved  for  us  by  Spanish  chroniclers. 
They  are  only  surpassed  by  the  Psalms 
of  David  for  intense,  spiritual  and  poetic 
feeling  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
Divine  Providence  which  is  known  by 
the  word  Father. 

Who  prayed  these  prayers?  Whence 
came  they?  Who  built  the  temples  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Yucatan  ?  Who  reared  the 
great  fortresses  above  the  vegetation  on 
the  heights  of  the  Andes  by  Lake  Titi- 
caca?  Who  built  the  huge  sacrificial 
platforms  on  the  islands  .of  the  sea? 
Whence  came  the  marvellous  images  that 
have  watched  over  the  Pacific  from  the 
shores  of  Easter  Island  for  these  many 
years?  For  that  matter,  who  were  the 
cliff  dwellers  of  our  own  land?  Here 
is  a  great  question  for  a  race  that  likes 
the  answering  of  such  questions.  Mr. 
Enock  has  clearly  set  forth  the  problem, 
and  the  solution  is  up  to  the  world. 

T,  C  Darby, 
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1  N'CE    well    within     the 

I  Iccns,     most    boys     and 

girls   desert   the    eternal 

I  world  of  fairy  and  fancy 

I  to    plunge    eagerly    into 

actiialilies     of     the 

_^ 3  passing     moment.      The 

daily  events  iliai  to  ns  seem  trite  and 
tame  are  fresh  and  strange  to  them. 
They  live  in  a  play-a-day  world  crowded 
with  new  experiences,  they  are  forming 
ties  outside  their  home  folk  circle,  and 
coming  into  positive  contact  with  facts 
and  personalities.  In  their  reading  they 
want  photographic  impressions  of  this 
phase  of  their  existence,  which  to  them 
appears,  more  important  than  anything 
else;  in  fact,  there  is  no  other  period  in 
life  that  looms  so  vast,  since  youth  is 
happily  lacking  in  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
portion. 

It  i5,  then,  this  momentary,  everyday 
world  which  the  books  written  for  chil- 
dren in  their  teens  are  concerned  in  por- 
traying. They  are  apt  to  seem  common- 
place enough  to  us,  but  they  fulfil  their 
purpose,  and  they  are  usually  wholesome 
and  normal,  sane  in  the  standards  they 
maintain,  safe,  if  not  always  inspiring 
guides. 

First  perhaps  in  favour  come  the 
school  stories,  in  which  the  hero  is  a  foot- 
ball or  baseball  player,  encountering  va- 
rious difficulties  on  the  certain  way  to 
the  captaincy  of  his  teim.  Generally 
this  hero  goes  on  from  year  to  year 
beginning  as  a  new  boy  in  some  prepara- 
tory or  high  school,  and  continuing  his 
admired  advenliircs  til!  he  graduates 
from  college.  Then  a  new  hero  is  started 
in  another  school,  fated  tn  tread  the  same 
path,  but  to  encounter  ditTerent  incidents. 
The  volumes  are  all  well  made,  with 
good  illustrations  and  pretty  covers,  and 
are  decidedly  readable. 

Ralph  Henry  Barbour  hits  the  bullseye 
with  this  particular  kind  of  hook.  His 
boys  are  natural  and  manly,  and  he  man- 
ages to  put  plenty  of  fun  into  his  stories. 


the  sort  of  obvious  fun  in  which  his 
audience  delights.  This  year  he  has  an 
entirely  new  set  of  characters  and  a  fresh 
environment  (Crofton  Chums.  Illus- 
trated by  C.  M.  Relyea.  New  York :  The 
Century  Company).  There  is  plenty  of 
football  and  boating  and  outdoor  life  in 
the  book,  as  well  as  an  amusing  account 
of  the  hazing  of  a  new  instructor  by  the 
boys  in  class,  and  of  his  final  victory  over 
his  tormentors. 

Another  new  series  has,  been  started 
by  Leslie  W.  Quirk  in  his  football  tale, 
The  Fourth  Down  (illustrated  by  Henry 
S.  Watson.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and 
Company).  It  is  a  spirited  account  of 
freshman  life  at  Wellworth  College,  and 
just  leads  on  from  one  game  to  another, 
each  described  with  a  loving  particularity 
boys  will  rejoice  in.  The  hero  learns  a 
lesson  in  the  course  of  the  tale,  the  les- 
son on  which  the  idea  of  democracy  is 
founded;  but  after  all,  the  main  business 
is  football,  which  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 

An  excellent  Yale  story  is  Campus 
Days,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine  ( illustrated  by 
Herbert  Bohnert.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons).  It  has  just  enough  of 
girls  and  ihe  otuside  world  mixed  in  to 
give  it  a  University  breadth — and  of 
course  some  football.  Then  there  is  an 
English  note  struck  in  Henley's  Ameri- 
can Captain,  by  Frank  E.  Channon, 
whose  Henley  series  has  been  a  success. 
The  English  "view  halloo"  is  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  eye  as  the  Ameri- 
can hero  and  his  English  chum  follow 
the  hounds  of  the  Denbigh  meet  after  the 
flying  fox  on  the  very  opening  page. 
There  is  a  kidnapping  later  on,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school  life  is  convinc- 
ing (illustrated  by  William  Kirkpatrick. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company). 

Baseball  gets  its  innings  in  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson's  story  The  Pennant  (illus- 
trated. Philadelphia;  The  Griffith  and 
Rowland  Press).  So  does  the  country 
boy.  It  is  a  story  that  breezes  right 
along,  and  the  city  boy  is  taught  the  old 
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gold-that-glitters  truth  with  no  little  de- 
cisiveness. The  dialogue  is  excellent,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  to  the  page. 

A  plea  for  track  athletics  is  wound  in 
and  out  of  Arthur  Duffey's  school  story. 
Mr.  Duffey,  being  the  undefeated  cham- 
pion world's  sprinter,  knows  all  the  at- 
tractions of  running;  knows,  too,  how  to 
catch  a  lad's  fancy  with  his  pictures  of 
the  world  of  boys,  its  peculiar  laws  and 
strenuous  ideals  (For  Old  Donchester. 
By  Arthur  Duffey.  Illustrated  by  John 
Goss.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard  Company).  Another  thoroughly 
"boyey"  book  is  J.  A.  Meyers's  The 
Green  C  (illustrated  by  the  Author. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers),  a 
high  school  story  with  all  the  trimmings 
and  a  particularly  likable  hero.  The 
climax  here  is  a  swimming  race. 

A  school  story  that  spends  most  of  its 
time  out  of  school,  but  which  won't  be 
the  less  liked  for  that  is  Hike  and  the 
Aeroplane"  by  Tom  Graham  (illus- 
trated by  Arthur  Hutchins.  New  York : 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company).  It  is  a 
wonderful  machine,  and  Hike's  adven- 
tures as  he  crosses  the  Continent  in  it, 
and  plays  round  generally,  in  Mexico 
with  thrilling  desperadoes  and  elsewhere 
with  moonshiners,  refugees  and  the  War 
Department,  only  to  be  hazed  when  he 
gets  back  to  school,  will  keep  any  boy 
or  girl  up  after  bedtime  to  see  the  end  of 
it  all. 

We  will  wind  up  the  school  yarns  with 
a  little  book  that  is  as  much  a  village 
story  as  a  haunt  of  learning.  Licky  and 
His  Gang,  by  Grace  Sartwell  Mason,  is 
busy  with  the  doings  of  a  dozen  boys 
from  the  moment  it  opens  until,  all  too 
soon,  it  ends.  In  and  out  of  school,  in 
their  cave  and  their  cabin,  at  home  and 
on  the  street,  those  boys  are  breathlessly 
engaged  in  the  business  of  living.  It  is 
a  serious  affair  with  them,  and  with  the 
boys  and  girls  who  will  read  it;  but  it  is 
a  deliciously  laughable  one  for  the  rest 
of  us,  and  it's  one  of  the  all-round  books 
none  of  the  family  should  miss  (illus- 
trated. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany). 

Next  to  the  play  and  problem  of  life 
at  school  comes  personal  adventure,  be  it 
in  camp  near  home,  in  hunts  far  afield, 
with  Indian  or  Zulu.    And  books  a-plenty 


describe  such  affairs.  As  good  a  book  as 
a  boy  can  read  is  Raymond  S.  Spears's 
story  of  a  farmer  lad  who  left  home  to 
make  his  own  way,  tramping  through 
two  States  and  then  shanty-boating  down 
the  Mississippi  (Camping  on  the  Great 
River,  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers).  A  finer,  simpler,  more 
brave  and  modest  a  boy  it  would  be  hard 
to  find,  and  his  adventures  are  convinc- 
ing and  interesting.  Two  good  books  on 
Maine,  one  taking  you  to  the  lumber 
regions  in  the  forests  and  the  other  along 
the  rocky  coast,  are  Hugh  Pendexter's 
The  Young  Woodsmen  and  The  Young 
Fishermen  (illustrated  by  Charles  Cope- 
land.  Boston :  Small,  Maynard  and  Com- 
pany). There  is  a  good  deal  of  plot  to 
these  books,  villains  to  be  caught  and  res- 
cues to  be  made.  More  frankly  a  pic- 
ture of  the  real  wood-life  is  Elmer  Rus- 
sell Gregorys  Camping  in  the  Winter 
Woods,  a  sound  and  jolly  volume  charm- 
ingly written  (illustrated.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers).  Another  book 
tells  of  a  whole  year  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick wilds,  and  it  is  not  only  full  of  in- 
formation most  happily  conveyed 
through  the  adventures  of  the  young 
hero  and  his  father,  but  it  is  crowded 
with  pictures  from  photographs  made  by 
the  author  showing  moose  and  deer  and 
caribou  and  partridge  in  their  wild  state ; 
it  is  the  taking  of  these  pictures  that  pro- 
vides most  of  the  incidents,  some  of 
which  are  very  funny  and  some  danger- 
ous (Ned  Brezvsters  Year  in  the  Big 
Woods.  By  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  and  Company). 

Edward  S.  Ellis  has  started  a  new 
series  with  two  volumes  retailing  the 
deeds  of  derring-do  in  Maine  waters  by 
two  or  three  boys  with  a  launch  of  their 
own  (The  Launch  Boys'  Cruise  in  the 
Deerfoot.  The  Launch  Boys*  Adven- 
tures in  Northern  Waters.  Illustrated 
•by  Burton  Donnel  Hughes.  Philadel- 
phia: The  John  C.  Winston  Company). 
And  Elbery  H.  Clark  tells  an  excellent 
outdoor  story  in  The  Camp  at  Sea  Duck 
Cove  (illustrated  by  Lucy  Fitch  Per- 
kins. Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany). For  rather  younger  readers,  there 
is  a  second  Buddy  Book,  where  Buddy 
spends  a  gorgeous  summer  varied  by 
railway  wrecks,  wolf  hunts  and  camping 
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in  the  wilderness  for  a  few  days,  in  the 
companionship  of  a  boy  chnm  and  a  nice 
little  girl  {Buddy  at  Gray  Buttes  Camp, 
By  Annie  Chapin  Ray.  Illustrated  by 
Harriet  Roosevelt  Richards.  Boston : 
Little,  Brown  and  Company). 

The  West  is  still  the  Mecca  to  which 
every  boy  turns  in  longing,  and  whose 
chronicles  he  reads  with  unadulterated 
joy.  IVith  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies  is 
by  a  Rocky  Mountain  veteran,  J.  W. 
Shultz,  and  is  "real  stuff,"  vivid  and  ex- 
citing, with  the  value  that  comes  from 
firsthand  knowledge  (illustrated  by 
George  Varian.  Boston :  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company).  If  that  is  not  enough, 
there  is  Frank  H.  Spearman's  tale  of  the 
seventeen-year-old  boy  who  comes  as 
telegraph  operator  to  Medicine  Bend 
back  in  the  days  when  the  town  consisted 
of  new  pine  shanties  mostly  full  of  bad 
men.  It  is  excellently  written  and  cram- 
ful  of  thrilling  adventure  (The  Moun- 
tain  Divide,  By  F.  H.  Spearman.  Illus- 
trated by  Armand  Both.  New  York: 
Charles 'Scribner's  Sons). 

More  wild  life  appears  in  Zane  Grey's 
tale  of  a  trip  through  the  jungles  of 
tropical  Mexico  (Ken  Ward  in  the 
Jungle.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers),  and  in  James  Barnes's 
Rifle  and  Caravan  (illustrated.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Company),  in  which  the  two 
young  heroes,  beginning  with  a  hunt  in 
Maine,  soon  trek  to  German  South  Africa 
and  there  do  all  that  doth  become  a  man, 
what  with  wild  animals  and  wilder 
blacks.  Of  another  type  is  The  Dragon 
and  the  Cross,  where  an  American  boy  in 
China  organises  a  football  team  among 
the  natives  (The  Dragon  and  the  Cross. 
By  Ralph  D.  Paine.  Illustrated  by 
George  Varian.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons). 

The  Lakeport  Series  is  continued  in  the 
air  this  year,  and  boys  will  find  it  quite 
as  enthralling  to  follow  their  favourites' 
adventures  among  the  clouds  as  on  the 
baseball  field  or  automobiling  (The  Air- 
craft  Boys  of  Lakeport.  By  Edward 
Stratemeyer.  Illustrated  by  H.  Richard 
Boehm.  Boston  :  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard).  While  the  second  volume  of  the 
young  Crusaders'  series  takes  the  boy 
soldiers  to  the  National  Capital,  where 
they  have  a  number  of  amusing  adven- 


tures and  see  everything  there  is  to  be 
seen  (The  Young  Crusaders  at  Wash- 
ington. By  George  P.  Atwater.  Illus- 
trated. Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany). 

The  very  popular  series.  Little  People 
Everywhere,  has  two  new  additions, 
Josef  a  in  Spain  and  Donald  in  Scotland, 
both  by  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and 
Julia  Dalrymple  (illustrated.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company).  Told  in  a 
delightful  story  form,  these  books  are 
full  of  accurate  information  and  are 
charming  little  volumes  in  appearance. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  boy  is  father 
of  the  man.    Whether  they  know  this  or 
not,  boys  are  apt  to  be  interested  in  "real 
work."  They  like  to  think  they  can  do  it, 
and  they  like  to  be  told  of  boys  who  are 
doing  it.     One  great  demonstration  of 
this  fact  is  the   Boy   Scout  movement. 
Almost  every  boy  is  interested  in  this 
organisation,  and  even  those  who  are  not 
personally  involved  with  it  will  probably 
enjoy  any  one  of  these  four  books.  There 
is  Be  Prepared,  by  A.  W.  Dimock   (il- 
lustrated   from    photographs    by    Julian 
Dimock.       New     York:     Frederick    A. 
Stokes  Company),  with  its  two  adven- 
turous  boy   scouts   in    Florida,   making 
their  way  across  the  wilds  according  to 
true  scout  methods.     And  there  is  The 
Boy   Scouts  of   Bob   Hill    (by    Charles 
Pierce    Burton.     Illustrated    by   Gordon 
Grant.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany), which  carries  on  the  adventures 
of   the    Bob's   Hill    Braves,   and   whose 
scene  is  that  part  of  Massachusetts  over- 
looked by  old  Greylock.    Or,  would  you 
go    farther    afield,    Edwin    L.    Sabin    is 
ready  to  take  you  with  him  to  the  Rock- 
ies, in  Pluck  on  the  I^ong  Trail  (illus- 
trated by  Clarence  H.  Rowe.   New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company),  and  show 
vou  what  the  scouts  can  do  there — it's 
worth  the  trip,  for  the  book  is  thorough- 
paced, and  there  is  an  excellent  appendix 
of  Scout  Notes  that  are  brimful  of  in- 
formation and  suggestions.     The  fourth 
volume  is  by  a  woman,  but  it  has  the 
boy  heart  in  it  all  the  same,  and  touches 
on  many  things,  from  slums  to  camps, 
in  a  most  readable  manner  (The  Scout 
Master  of  Troop  5.    By  I.  T.  Thurston. 
Illustrated.   New  York :  The  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company). 
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Two  newspaper  stories  for  boys  in- 
clined in  that  direction  that  are  full  of 
firsthand  counsel  and  are  good  stories  to 
boot  are  Donald  Kirk:  The  Morning 
Record  Copy-Boy,  by  Edward  M.  Wool- 
ley  (illustrated  by  George  Varian.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  and  Company),  and 
Fred  Spencer,  Reporter,  by  Henry  M. 
Neely  (illustrated  by  A.  A.  Blum.  Bos- 
ton: Small,  Maynard  and  Company).  In 
each  of  these  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, employed  in  the  office  of  a  great 
daily,  is  ambitious  to  become  a  full- 
fledged  reporter.  Just  how  they  each 
succeed  is  told  in  a  dashing  manner,  and 
the  two  books  make  excellent  companion 
volumes,  pretty  well  covering  the  field 
between  them. 

In  Dave  MorreU's  Battery,  by  Hollis 
Godfrey  (illustrated  by  Franklin  T. 
Wood.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany), it  is  the  boy  inventor  who  is  ex- 
ploited. Dave  is  a  country  boy,  but  the 
New  York  sharps  don't  outwit  him  for 
all  that,  and  he  makes  good  both  with 
his  battery  and  his  story.  Then  to  the 
West  again  in  The  Lucky  Chance,  by  M. 
W.  Lorainc  (illustrated  by  Haydon 
Jones.  Boston :  Small,  Maynard  and 
Company),  which  is  the  story  of  a  silver 
mine  where  two  boys  have  all  the  adven- 
tures and  hard  work  the  most  energetic 
of  the  tribe  could  ask  for.  Last,  tuned 
to  a  patriotic  note,  George  Barton  writes 
of  the  life  of  a  page  boy  in  the  United 
States  Congress  (Barry  JVynn.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Huybers.  Boston  :  Small, 
Maynard  and  Company).  The  book  is 
a  solid  contribution,  but  it  is  a  lively  story 
too,  and  boys  should  like  it. 

The  Wireless  Man  is  the  hero  of  mod- 
ern seafaring  life,  and  in  his  book  on  the 
actual  men  who  work  this  migic  Francis 
A.  Collins  has  given  us  a  volume  of  real 
interest.  He  feels  the  wonder  of  it  and 
the  romance,  and  takes  us  out  in  mid- 
ocean  and  to  all  the  great  stations  to  hear 
and  to  look  on  as  the  viewless  messages 
come  and  go.  The  book  proves  ex- 
tremely fascinating  (The  Wireless  Man. 
By  Francis  A.  Collins.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company),  and  it 
won't  be  left  to  the  boys  of  the  family 
alone. 

Though  the  present  moment  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  our  boys  and  girls, 


still  they  enjoy  the  realisation  that  there 
has  been  a  past,  and  historical  stories 
usually  appeal  to  them  with  force,  par- 
ticularly where  the  hero  or  heroines  are 
of  a  tender  age.  The  fact  that  such 
books  are  delicately  employed  in  convey- 
ing necessary  information  is  gracefully 
ignored  by  their  youthful  readers;  who 
become,  for  that  matter,  probably  through 
constant  practice,  fairly  adept  at  dodging 
the  pill  within  the  sugar. 

To  begin  at  the  American  beginning, 
there  is  Molly  Elliot  Seawell's  The  Son 
of  Columbus  (illustrated.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers).  It  is  a  story  with 
plenty  of  swing  and  vigour  to  it,  and 
gives  some  splendid  pictures  of  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  the 
stupendous  voyage.  Next  in  chronologi- 
cal sequence  comes  Louise  S.  Has- 
brouck's  condensation  of  Parkman's  his- 
tory of  France  in  the  New  World,  begin- 
ning with  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  All 
the  various  chapters  touch  upon  the  In- 
dians, and  the  selections  have  been  made 
with  intelligence.  It  is  a  book  as  fri- 
grant  of  the  wilderness  as  is  a  pine  tree 
( The  Boys'  Parkman,  Illustrated.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  and  Company).  An- 
other historical  Indian  book,  one  of  the 
Among  the  Sioux  series,  is  Joseph  Mills 
Hanson's  With  Carrington  on  the  Boze- 
man  Road  (illustrated  by  John  W.  Nor- 
ton. Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany). This  book  pictures  with  great 
vividness  the  life  of  the  cattle-train  pil- 
grims and  the  earliest  settling  of  the  far 
West. 

Revolutionary  times  are  cleverly  drawn 
in  The  Lucky  Sixpence,  by  Emily  Ben- 
son Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe  (il- 
lustrated by  Arthur  E.  Becher.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company).  Girls 
will  like  this  story  particularly,  with  its 
charming  touch  of  romance  and  delight- 
ful little  heroine. 

Based  on  stories  told  "by  one  wlio  was 
there,*'  The  Young  Minutc-Man  of  1812 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  a  war  too 
much  neglected  by  our  writers  of  fiction 
(by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Illustrated. 
l>oston :  Houghton  Mifilin  Company). 
There  is  plenty  of  Indian  in  it,  and  thrills 
galore.  And  since  it  was  a  war  chiefly 
won  on  the  sea,  Robert  B.  Duncan's 
Brave  Deeds  by  American  Sailors   (il- 
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lustrated.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Jacobs  and  Company)  will  go  with  it 
admirably.  The  more  famous  exploits  of 
our  ships  and  men  are  bravely  told  in 
narrative  style,  and  a  gay  and  gallant 
record  it  makes. 

A  happy  mixture  of  travel,  history 
and  story  is  the  book  by  Margaret  Wil- 
liamson, John  and  Betty's  Scotch  His- 
tory Visit  (illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs. Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard).  And  written  in  a  charming  style, 
come  these  short  biographies  of  brave 
and  good  men  and  women  in  the  times 
following  the  Middle  Ages,  exquisitely 
presented  by  Dean  Hodges  (Saints  and 
Heroes  Since  the  Middle  Ages.  Il- 
lustrated. New  York :  Henry  Holt  and 
Company). 

A  new  idea  is  a  book  by  Rupert  S. 
Holland,  Historic  Poems  and  Ballads 
(illustrated.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Jacobs  and  Company).  All  the  better 
known  historic  songs  are  quoted,  accom- 
panied by  a  short  and  dramatic  account 
of  the  event  to  which  they  are  related. 
These  range  all  the  way  from  Chevy 
Chase  and  Ivry  to  Dixie  and  America. 

An  out  and  out  adventure  story  will 
fittingly  end  these  history  tales.  It  is  by 
John  Masefield,  and  it  will  keep  one 
awake  and  stirred  up  from  first  to  last. 
In  a  somewhat  hurried  survey,  it  im- 
presses one  as  of  the  true  breed,  convey- 
ing that  unforgettable  sense  of  reality  so 
essential  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of 
wild  doings  (Jim  Dm-'is.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  and  Company). 

Before  turning  to  a  few  books  dis- 
tinctly for  girls,  we  must  mention  one 
of  those  capacious  catchalls  which  terrify 
and  disturb  a  grownup,  but  into  which 
intrepid  youth  dives  with  pleasure,  dis- 
covering many  a  pearl  of  wisdom  and 
beauty  among  the  large  and  splendid 
pages,  covered  with  pictures,  verse  and 
stories,  all  decidedly  English  in  style 
( This  Year's  Book  for  Boys.  New  York : 
George  H.  Doran  Company). 

Of  course  the  girls  dive  with  the  boys, 
and  publishers  realise  this  agreeable  fact. 
Nevertheless,  they  appreciate  a  pond  of 
their  own  in  which  to  paddle  when  they 
choose.  School,  work  and  adventure  be- 
long to  them  as  well  as  to  their  brothers 
nowadays,    they    too   go    camping    and 


shooting.  But  they  are  interested  in 
some  subjects  the  boys  care  nothing  for. 
Social  differences,  for  instance.  Here 
are  three  books  that  harp  more  or  less 
on  this  topic.  One  tells  how  a  very  rich 
girl  is  put  by  her  father  into  the  identical 
environment  from  which  he  took  her 
mother,  now  dead,  so  that  she  may  learn 
the  true  values  of  life.  Another  depicts 
the  fascinating  doings  at  an  English 
school  where  the  daughter  of  a  peer 
learns  her  lesson  of  democracy.  The 
third  tells  the  adventures  of  a  simple  lit- 
tle country  girl  who  comes  to  a  fashion- 
able school,  giving,  as  it  were,  the  ob- 
verse of  the  medal  struck  oiT  by  the  pre- 
ceding volumes.  Then  there  is  a  fourth 
book  that  relates  how  a  girl  fresh  from 
college  adapts  herself  to  her  home  life 
and  finds  work  to  occupy  heart  and  hand. 
They  are  all  good  stories,  excellently  told 
and  prettily  illustrated  (The  Lady  of 
the  Lane.  By  Frederick  Orrin  Bartlett, 
Illustrated  by  E.  C.  Caswell.  New  York : 
The  Century  Company.  Curiosity 
Kate.  By  Florence  Bone.  Illustrated  by 
Treyer  Evans.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.  Sue  Jane,  By  Maria 
Thompson  Daviess.  Illustrated  by  E.  A. 
Furman.  New  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany. Hozv  Phoebe  Found  Herself, 
By  Helen  Dawes  Brown.  Frontis- 
piece. Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany). 

Two  Western  stories  make  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  girls,  one  of  which  is  the  second 
volume  of  the  Ranch  Girls'  series,  tell- 
ing the  delightful  life  led  by  four  mai- 
dens in  their  teens  on  a  Western  ranch 
(The  Ranch  Girls'  Pot  of  Gold.  By 
Margaret  Vandercook.  Illustrated  by 
Hugh  A.  Bodine.  Philadelphia :  The 
John  C.  Winston  Company) .  The  other 
relates  how  a  girl  and  her  brother  go  into 
partnership  and  make  a  splendid  success 
in  an  irrigation  project,  mixing  up  frolic, 
danger  and  human  nature  most  delight- 
fully in  the  telling  (The  Hallozvell  Part- 
nership. By  Katherine  Holland  Brown.  ' 
Illustrated.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons). 

There  is  travel  and  lovemaking  and  an 
energetic  aunt  in  Amy  E.  Blanchard's 
The  Four  Corners  in  Japan,  the  Corners 
being  the  young  heroines  who  see  Japan 
very  thoroughly  under  Aunty's  guidance, 
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helped  by  various  friends  of  both  sexes. 
The  Corners  is  a  well-established  series 
known  to  most  girl  readers,  and  full  of 
a  smiling  naturalness  that  is  very  taking 
(The  Four  Corners  in  Japan,  Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs 
and  Company). 

The  fairy  tales  of  science  and  the  long 
result  of  time  are  interestingly  described 
for  youngsters  in  Mary  H.  Wade's  The 
Wonder  Workers  (illustrated.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company).  Judge 
Lindsay,  Jane  Ad  dams,  Luther  Burbank, 
Edison  and  others,  with  the  things  they 
have  done  being  set  down  in  simple  lan- 
guage. 

Two  useful  and  charming  little  books 
describe  kindergarten  work  and  the  intri- 
cacies of  housekeeping  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive manner  {Work  and  Play  for  Little 
Girls.  By  Hedwig  Levi.  Housekeeping 
for  Little  Girls.    By  Olive  Hyde  Foster. 


Illustrated.  New  York:  Duffield  and 
Company).  By  reading  them  a  child  may 
learn  how  to  make  all  sorts  of  pretty 
gifts,  doll's  furniture  and  ornaments  for 
the  tree,  and  to  become  the  neatest, 
sweetest  and  cleverest  of  housekeepers. 

And  last,  a  very  merry  little  book  that 
will  persuade  any  little  girl  into  becoming 
the  most  successful  of  cooks.  It  has  a 
touch  of  fairyland  to  it,  for  all  its  emi- 
nent good  sense,  and  is  as  entertaining 
to  read  as  it  is  precise  in  its  recipes  and 
instructions  (The  Mary  Frances  Cook 
Book.  By  Jane  Eayre  Fryer.  Illus- 
trated in  colour  by  Margaret  G.  Hays. 
Decorations  by  Jane  Allen  Boyer.  Phila- 
delphia: The  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany). 

So  the  bookshelf  is  full.  If  there  isn't 
a  book  to  fit  every  child  on  it,  let  him  be 
heard  from — and  next  year  there  will  be 
a  score. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  printing,  with 
warm  endorsement,  the  following  letter 
from  the  Editor  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine: 

I  am  sure  that  your  readers  will  be  deeply 
interested  to  learn  that  the  Keats-Shelley  Me- 
morial in  Rome  is  now  entirely  out  of  debt, 
the  last  of  its  obligations  upon  the  mortgage 
on  the  Keats  House  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
having  been  liquidated  by  the  proceeds  oi  the 
distinguished  matinees  given  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  last  summer.  The  income  from  the 
rentals  of  the  rooms  not  occupied  by  the  Me- 
morial Library  are  depended  upon  to  pay  the 
running  expenses. 

The  Library  already  includes  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  one  thousand  of  which  are 
catalogued  in  the  first  "Bulletin"  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, copies  of  which,  by  the  way,  may  be 
obtained  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

I  am  requested  by  Mr.  IL  Nelson  Gay,  Sec- 
retary in  Rome,  to  say  that  all  Americans  who 
may  be  visiting  the  Eternal  City  are  invited  to 
visit  this  interesting  Memorial,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  only  second  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  its  resources  for  the  study  of  Keats 
and  Shelley.    A  great  many  additions  are  being 


made  to  this  Library,  and  volumes  relating  to 
Keats,  Shelley,  Byron  and  others  are  solicited 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Gay,  moreover,  desires 
to  raise  a  fund  of  six  hundred  dollars  each 
year  for  the  next  five  years,  to  be  contributed 
from  England,  Italy  and  the  United  States,  as 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  I  request  the  favour  of  your  colunms  to  say 
that  this  would  give  an  opportunity  to  a  great 
many  admirers  of  the  work  of  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley who  did  not  contribute  to  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  the  House  to  testify  their  interest 
in  what  is  now  one  of  the  great  literary  me- 
morials of  the  world. 

Contributions  for  this  purpose  may  be  sent 
to  me,  and  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Gay. 

I  am,  indeed,    Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     R.  U.  Johnson, 
Secretary     American     Committee     Keats- 
Shelley  Memorial. 

II 

From  the  Harvard  Club,  of  New 
York: 

The  author  of  an  interesting  article  on 
modem  dedications  in  your  December  number 
overlooked  two  charming  ones.  I  will  quote 
them  from  memory.    One  is  in  Owen  Wistcr's 
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Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  is:  '*To  my  former 
playmates  in  the  Appian  Way,  for  reasons 
which  they  will  understand."  The  other,  in 
Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser's  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's 
Wife,  although  I  am  told  it  is  bad  Italian,  is 
still  very  beautiful : 

"Al  dilettissimo  compagno  me  aspettando 
nella  eterna  pace/' 

III 

Caustic  Comment  from  the  **Colyum*' 
Conductor. 

The  Evening  Mail 

NEW  YORK 

office  of  the 
publisher 

Juveniles 
I.  Phoebe  and   Ernest   and   Cupid.     Gillmorc. 
(Holt.)  $1.35. 
[Business  of  giggling.]     I  guess  Jean  Web- 
ster's publishers  had  the  right  dope. 

F.  P.  A. 

IV 

A  note  from  Washington,  D.  C. : 
I  accidentally  came  across  a  book  in  the 
public  library  of  this  city  just  after  reading  in 
the  November  Bookman  the  comments  upon 
Trilby,  The  book,  a  small  one  of  few  pages, 
bears  upon  its  title  page  this : 

The  Diary  of 
Moritz  Svengali 
Translated  and  Edited 
By  Albert  Welsh 
New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
1897. 
The    book    gives    Svengali's    story    of    his 
experience  of  Trilby  from  his  point  of  view. 
The  closing  paragraph  says:  **The  publication 
of    the    foregoing    extracts    from    Svengali's 
diary  has  been  desired  by  his  friends  in  view 
of  the  popular  misconceptions  of  his  character 
which   have   been   caused   by   a   work  entitled 
Trilby."    There  was  evidently  some  sentiment 
which   considered    du   Maurier's   characterisa- 
tion of  Svengali  a  misrepresentation  of  Jewish 
character,  and  to  satisfy  this  was  doubtless  the 
motive  for  the  writing  of  this  book,  of  which 
I  had  no  knowledge  until  now,  and  I  suppose 
not  many  persons  have  heard  of  it. 

V 

A  gentleman  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, writes: 

In  your  October  contribution  I  note  a  good 
letter    contributed    by    Mr.    Stewart    Edward 


White,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Antonia  Dutra,  and  concerning  which  you 
state,  "the  letter  was  actually  received  in  the 
course  of  a  business  correspondence." 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  other  than  to 
question  this  comment  of  yours.  I  have  never 
clearly  understood  why  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary, in  telling  a  good  story,  to  begin  by  re- 
marking, "this  is  a  true  story."  Yet  such  is 
the  universal  practice  in  club  and  railway 
smoker.  If  a  story  is  clever  and  entertaining, 
why  not  let  it  go  at  that?  I  believe  that  edi- 
tors are  not  predisposed  in  favour  of  contri- 
butions accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  writer 
of  the  fiction,  stating  that  their  efforts  are 
"based  on  fact" ! 

Worcester  is  inhabited  largely  by  foreigners. 
We  have,  I  believe,  besides  the  usual  varieties, 
the  largest  pro-rata  Swedish  population  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States.  We  also  have  an 
exceedingly  large  French  Canadian  populatipn ; 
most  of  our  leading  stores  employ  French  in- 
terpreters, we  have  many  French  stores, 
churches  and  professional  men,  besides  a 
French  newspaper;  and  we  are  the  headquar- 
ters for  most  of  the  Canadian  dialect  stories. 
It  therefore  gives  us  exceeding  pain  to  have 
WHiite  ring  in  this  aged  letter  as  a  genuine  bit 
of  correspondence,  and  to  have  it  solemnly 
vouched  for  by  you. 

How  old  it  is  I  have  no  idea;  I  read  it  at 
least  ten  years  ago,  and  have  since  read  it  in 
many  forms.  The  most  popular  and  enduring 
form  is  concerned  with  a  bicycle,  shipped  with- 
out handle  bars,  which  arc  invariably  found  in 
the  inevitable  postscript. 

Give  us  some  more,  by  all  means,  but  let  the 
story,  like  a  proper  tub,  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
tom, and  do  not  try  to  pass  it  off  as  a  copy 
from  somebody's  letter  file.- 

In  our  business  concern  we  have  dealings 
with  customers  of  probably  fifteen  national- 
ities, and  some  of  the  letters  are  really  more 
amusing  than  the  one  quoted;  but  none  of 
them  are  so  improbable.  Don't  spoil  a  good 
story  by  trying  to  make  rural  subscribers  be- 
lieve it  is  literally  true.  A  good  jest  doesn't 
have  to  be  true. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  White  told  lu 
the  story  of  a  truthful  fisherman  of  hi.s 
acquaintance  who  kept  a  pair  of  scales 
for  the  j)urpose  of  refuting  any  possible 
accusation  of  exaggeration.  All  went 
well  until  the  day  came  when  the  scales 
were  borrowed  in  order  that  the  weight 
of  a  new-born  baby  might  be  ascertained. 
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The  baby  weighed  forty-two  pounds.  It 
was  a  good  story,  but  we  later  found 
that  it  had  been  attributed  at  various 
times  to  the  late  Grover  Cleveland,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Julius 


Caesar,  Philip  of  Macedon  and  a  few 
others.  In  view  of  these  circumstances 
we  refrain  from  comment,  simply  refer- 
ring the  above  letter  to  the  Jumping  Off 
Place,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  November  and  the  ist  of  December. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fiction 

1.  Marriage.   Wells.    (Duffield.)    $1.35. 

2.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.     (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

3.  Cease   Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton   Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

4.  The  Reef.   Wharton.    (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide   Pujol. 

Locke.    (Lane.)  $1.30. 

6.  Spring  Days.    Moore.    (Brentano.)  $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Life    of    Benjamin    Disraeli.      Monypenny. 

(Macmillan.)  $2.00. 

2.  In    the   Courts    of    Memory.      Hegermann- 

Lindencrone.    (Harper.)  $2.00. 

3.  Your  United   States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

4.  The     Inn    of     Tranquillity.       Galsworthy. 

(Scribner.)  $1.35.    . 

Juveniles 

1.  Sky   Island.      Baum.      (Reilly   &   Britton.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Rocket  Book.   Newell.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 
3    Crofton   Chums.    Barbour.     (Century   Co.) 

$1.25. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fiction 

1.  Where  There's  a  Will.     Rinehart.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

Locke.    (Lane.)  $1.30. 

4.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.      (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

5.  The   Marshal.    Andrews.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.35. 

6.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 


3.  The  Unknown  Quantity.    Van  Dyke.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

4.  Marriage.    Wells.     (Duffield.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Epic  of  Ebenezer.    Cox.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

50  cents. 

6.  The    Fortunes    of   the    Landrays.     Kester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTlON 

1.  Epochs     of    Chinese    and     Japanese     Art. 

Fenollosa.   (Stokes.)  $10.00. 

2.  Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  Panama  Canal. 

(Lippincott.)  $1.25. 
3   Edinburgh.     Stevenson.     (Scribner.)    $3.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Sam  Lloyd's  Puzzle  Book.    (McKay.)  $1.00. 

2.  The     Birds'     Christmas     Carol.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton-Mifflin.)  $1.00. 
3    Christmas     Tales    and     Christmas     Verse. 
Field.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Hollow   of   Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd.  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The   Pictures  of  Polly.     Courtney.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.     (Little. 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd.  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Heather  Moon.    Williamson.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The   Melting  of   Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 
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6.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.    (Houghton    Mif- 
flin.) $1.40. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  On  Emerson.    Maeterlinck.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Mark  Iwain.  Paine.    (Harper.)   $6,00. 

4.  Mental    Efficiency.    Bennett.     (Doran.)     75 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Sky  Island.  Baum.  (Rcilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 

3.  Change  Signals.  Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.    (Houghton    Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

3.  The    Place    of    Honeymoons.      MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Heroine  in  Bronze.    Allen.    (Macmil- 

lan.)  $1.25. 

5.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

2.  The  Reef.   Wharton.    (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.   (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 
4  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.   Waller.    (Little, 
Brown.)  $1.30. 

5.  Caviare.      Richards.       (Houghton    Hifflin.) 

$1.30. 

6.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Your  United    States.    Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 
3   Americans  and  Others.    Rcpplicr.    (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.10. 

4.  The  Inn  of  Tranquillity.  Galsworthy.  (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

Juveniles 

1.  Patty's    Butterfly    Days.      Wells.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Fourth  Down.   Quirk.    (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.20. 

3.  Lieut.  Ralph  Osborn.  Beach.  (Wilde.)  $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)   $1.30. 

2.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller,    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.    Lincoln.    (Ap- 

pleton.) $1.30. 

4.  Between  Two  Thieves.    Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 


5.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.   Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00 

6.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.>  $2.50. 

2.  Humanly   Speaking.    Crothers.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

3.  Colonial  Homes.  Northend.  (Little,  Brown.) 

$5.00. 

4.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  Crofton  Chums.    Barbour.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.25.  . 

2.  The     Birds*     Christmas     Carol.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

3.  The    Seashore    Book.     Smith.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Unknown  Quantity.   Van  Dyke.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

2.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.25. 

3.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.   Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  Cease   Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

5.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

6.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co./ 

$1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Hollow    of   Her    Hand.    McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Tempting  of  lavernake.     Oppenheim. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  Gordon  Craig.    Parrish.    (McClurg.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Brute.    Kumnier.    (Watt.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  A    Wall    of   Men.     McCartcr.     (McClurg.) 

$1.35. 

3.  Ihe  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Snows.    Harrison.    (Mc- 

Clurg.) $1.25. 

5.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.  Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.)   $2.50. 

2.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin)  $1.75. 
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3.  Your   United   States.    Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

4.  The     Montessori      Method        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Mountain  Divide.    Spearman.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Rocket  Book.  Newell.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Midlanders.  Jackson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.35. 

3.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.   Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Unknown  Quantity.   Van  Dyke.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Place    of    Honeymoons.      MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  Cease   Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton   Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Easter.  Strindberg.  (Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Soul   and    Sex   in   Education.     Buck. 

(Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $1.25. 

3.  Mind  Cure.     Zenner.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.00. 

4.  How  to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre 

on  Worn  Soil.    Smith.    (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 
$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     Birds*     Christmas     Carol.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 
3    Sky  Island.  Baum.   (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30- 

2.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

3.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Centi!r>'  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Unknown  Quantity.   Van  Dyke.    ( Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5  The  Heather  Moon.  Williamson.  (Double- 
day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.  Little.  (Century 
Co.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Sunply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  Cease   Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton   Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

3.  The   Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.   Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster,   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00, 


6.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.   Little.    (Century 
Co.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Unknown  Quantity.    Van  Dyke.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Daughter    of   Heaven.     Loti.      (Duf- 

field.)  $1.25. 

3.  Your   United    States.    Bennett.     (Harper.) 

2.00. 

4.  South  America.   Brycc.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.    Lincoln.     (Ap- 

plcton.)  $1.30. 

2.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The    Inner    Flame.    Burnham.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

4.  When  Dreams  Come  True.    Brown!    (Fitz- 

Gerald.)  $1.25. 

5.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$i.co. 

6.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.  Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  A  Montessori  Mother.  Fisher.  (Holt.)  $1.25. 

2.  South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.)    $2.50. 

3.  Plays.    Strindberg.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.    ( Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty-Bide-at-Home.    Dix.    (Holt.)  $1.25. 

2.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Partners  for  Fair.   Haines.    (Holt.)  $1.25. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  The   Hollow   of   Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

4.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The   Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The    Return    of    Peter    Grimm.      Belasco. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  A    New   Conscience   and    an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Fiction 

1.  Cease    Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton   Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 
3   The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)    $1.30. 

4.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30, 
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5.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doublcday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.   Little.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Easter.    Strindberg.    (Stewart-Kidd.)  $1.50. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Carpenter.    White.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

4.  The      Provincial      American.        Nicholson. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Once  Upon  a  Time  Tales.    Stewart.    (Re- 

vell.)  $1.25. 

2.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies.    Schultz. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Unknown  Quantity.    Van  Dyke.    (Scrib- 

ncr.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

3.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.   Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Heather  Moon.    Williamson.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  Cease    Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton    Mif- 

lin.)  $1.40. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  Mental    Efficiency.     Bennett. 

cents. 

3.  Creative  Evolution.    Bcrgson. 

4.  The  Perfect  Tribute.    Andrews.    (Scribner.) 

50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.      Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Change      Signals.       Barbour.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  King   Arthur   and    His    Knights.      Radford. 

(Rand,  McNally.)  50  cents. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Fiction 

I.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 
Locke.    (Lane.)  $1.30. 

The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

Where  There's  a  Will.  Rinehart.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.30. 

Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.  (Century  Co.) 
$1.00. 

Marriage.   Wells.    (Duffield.)    $1.35. 

The  Heather  Moon.  Williamson.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

Mark  Twain.    Paine.    (Harper.)  $6.00. 

The  Task  of  Social  Hygiene.  T-llis.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)   $2.50. 

The  Inn  of  Tranquillity.  Galsworthy. 
(Scribner.)  $1.30. 


Montes>ori. 
(Doran.)  75 
(Holt.)  $2.50. 


3- 

4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 
2. 
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4.  The  Daughter  of  Heaven.  Loti  and  Gautier. 
(Duffield.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Billy  Popgun.  Winter.    (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$2.00. 

2.  Change  Signals.  Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Sky  Island.  Baum.  (Reilly  &Britton.)  $1.25. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.   Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

3.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

4.  Their    Yesterdays.     Wright.      (Book   Sup- 

ply.) $1.30. 

5.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction     * 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Fiction 
I    Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 
$1-30. 

2.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Hollow   of  Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  Cease   Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton   Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

5.  The  Heather  Moon.     Williamson.     (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The   Hollow   of   Her    Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd.  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  Cease   Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton   Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

4.  The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)    $1.30. 

5.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.30. 

6.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The    Historic    Jesus.     Lister.      (Putnam.) 

$2.50. 

3.  A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the  Holy  Land. 

Elmendorf.    (Scribner.)  $3.00. 

4.  South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)    $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Rocket  Book.   Newell.    (Harper.)   $1.25. 

2.  Christmas     Tales     and     Christmas     Verse. 

Field.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

3.  Live  Doll   Series.    Gates.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)   $1.30. 

3.  A   Man's  World.    Edwards.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Pictures  of  Polly.   Courtney.    (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

5.  Marriage.   Wells.    (Duffield.)    $1.35. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Mark  Twain.    Paine.    (Harper.)    $6.00. 

2.  In    the    Courts  of    Memory.     Hegermann- 

Lindencrone.    (Harper.)  $2.00. 

3.  The  Letters  of   George  Meredith.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $4.00. 

4.  Harriet    Hosmer.     Carr.     (Moffat,    Yard.) 

$300. 

Juveniles 

1.  'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

2.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3  The  Book  of  Baby  Birds.     Dugdale.    (Do- 

ran.)  $2.50. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

4  The   Marshal.     Andrews.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$i.3.S. 

5.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.   Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

6.  A  Heroine  in  Bronze.    Allen.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

No  n- Fiction 

1.  Your   United    States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

2.  The     Inn     of     Tranquillity.       Galsworthy. 

(Scribner.)  $1.30. 

3.  A    Montessori     Mother.     Fisher.      (Holt.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Child  of  Dawn.    Benson.    (Putnam.)   $1.50. 

Juvenile.s 

1.  Change  Signals.  Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Fortunes  of  Phcebc.    Deland.    (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Live    Dolls    in    Wonderland.      Gates. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.  Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.   Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Net.    Beach.     (Harper.)   $1.30. 

6.  The  Red  Lane.  Day.    (Harper.)   $1.35. 


Non-Fiction 
1.  The  Unknown  Quantity.   Van  Dyke.    (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
2   Rubaiyat    of    Omar    Khayyam.      (Doran.) 

$1.50. 

3.  American  Girls  in  Miniature.  Fisher.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 75  cents. 

4   Milestones.  Bennett  and  Knoblauch.     (Do- 
ran.) $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Patty's    Butterfly   Days.      Wells.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

3.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00." 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Fiction 

1.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton   Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

2.  The   Melting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)   $1.30. 

4.  The  Reef.   Wharton.    (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

5.  The    Place    of    Honeymoons.      MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.30. 

6.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
I.  Mary    Ware's    Promised   Land.     Johnston. 
(Page.)  $1.25. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The   Hollow   of   ITer   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 

4.  A    Wall    of   Men.     McCarter.     (McClurg) 

$1.35. 

5.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

6.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.3^. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori       Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  Do    Something:    Be   Something.    Kaufman. 

(Doran.)   50  cents. 

Juveniles. 

1.  Azalea.    Peattie.    (Rcilly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 

2.  The   Chronicles  of   Avonlca.    Montgomery. 
(Page.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Mountain  Divide.    Spearman.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.25. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 

2.  London  Lavender.   Lucas.   (Macmillan.) 

1-35. 

3.  The  Reef.   Wharton.    (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

4.  Marriage.   Wells.    (Duffield.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Rich   Mrs.   Burgoyne.    Norris.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

6.  The  Lost  World.   Doyle.    (Doran.)  $1.25. 
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Non-Fiction 

1.  Americans  and  Others.    Repplier.    (Hough* 

ton  Mifflin.)  $i.io. 

2.  Your   United   States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  South  America.  Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

4.  Under  the  Old  Flag.    Wilson.    (Appleton.) 

$6.00. 

Juveniles. 
No  report. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Upas  Tree.    Barclay.    (Putnam.)  $i.co. 

4.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $.130. 

5.  The  Heather  Moon.   Williamson.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Master  of  the  Oaks.   Stanley.    (Rcvell.) 

$1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  New  Trails  in  Mexico.    Lumholtz.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $5.00. 

3.  A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the  Holy  Land. 

Elmendorf.    (Scribner.)   $3.00. 

4.  Pictures  of  Panama  Canal.    Pennell.    (Lip- 

pincott.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles. 

1.  Boy  Scouts  of  Berkshire.    Eaton.    (Wilde.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The    Mary    Frances    Cook    Book.      Fryer. 

(Winston.)  $1.20. 

3.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.   Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  The    Mountain     Girl.       Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 
5    London    Lavender.      Lucas.      (Macmillan.) 

$1-35. 
6.  The  Voice.    Dcland.    (Harper.)    $1.00. 

No  n- Fiction 
I  South  America.  Bryce.    (Macmillan.)   $2.50. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montes.sori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

4.  The    Changing    Chinese.     Ross.     (Century 

Co.)  $2.40. 

Juveniles. 
No  report. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

Fiction 
I.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.   Waller.    (Little, 
Brown.)  $1.30. 


2.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Rise  of  Roscoc  Paine.    Lincoln.    (Ap- 

pleton.) $1.30. 

4.  Cease   Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

5.  The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Your   United    States.    Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

2.  Moths  of  the  Limberlost.    Stratton- Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $2.50. 

3.  South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

4.  Mark  Twain.    Paine.    (Harper.)  $6.00. 

Juveniles. 

1.  Mary   Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Boy    With    U.    S.    Fisheries.      Rolt- 

Wheeler.  (Lothrop,  Lee&  Shepard.)  $1.50. 

3.  Blue  Bonnet's  Ranch  Party.    Read.    (Pajje.) 

$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

'Fiction 

1.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.   (Doran.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 
3   The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.    Oppenheira. 
(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Heather  Moon.   Williamson.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Lost  World.   Doyle.    (Doran.)  $1.25. 

6.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

3.  Your    United   States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

4.  Venice  of  To-day.    Smith.    (Hieuerbauch.) 

$3.50. 

Juveniles. 

1.  'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas.   Moore. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

2.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Dcering  of  Deal.    Griswold.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Fiction 

1.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

2.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.   Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (U^tle, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

5.  Mrs.  Eli  and  Policy  Ann.   Olmstead.    (Rcil- 

ly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles, 
No  report. 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

2.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

3.  The  Red  Lane.   Day.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Sanctuary.    Potter.     (Lothrop,   Lee   & 

Shepard.)  $1.25. 

5.  Friar   Tuck.     Wason.     (Small,    Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  South  America.    Brycc.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

3.  A    Montessori    Mother.     Fisher.      (Holt.) 

$1-25. 
4  Ihe      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles. 

1.  The   Scout  Master  of  Troop  5.    Thurston. 

(Revell.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Punky  Dunk  Books.    (Volland.)  $1.00. 

3.  Boy     Scouts     of     America.        (Doublcda>, 

Page.)  25  cents. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.    (Book  Supoly.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.     Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  A  Woman  of  Genius.   Austin.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.30. 

5.  The   Hollow   of   Her   Hand.    McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

6.  Mr.    Ferryman's    Christmas    Eve.     Parker. 

(Rcilly  &  Britton.)  50  cents. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Woman     in     Modern     Society.       Barnes. 

(Hueb?ch.)  $1.25. 

2.  Anatol.    Snitzlcr.    (Kcnnerlcy.)  $1.00. 

3.  Plays.    Strindberg.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The      Montessori      Method.  Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Fiction 

1.  The.  Hollow  of   Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 

3.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

4.  1  he  Streets  of  Ascalon.  Chambers.   (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.40. 

5.  The    Red    Cross    Girl.    Davis.     (Scribner.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Letters  of  George  Meredith.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $4.00. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 


Juveniles 

1.  Patty  Books.    Wells.    (Dodd.  Mead.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Motor  Boys  Seris.    Young.    (Cupples 

&  Leon.)  60  cents. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The   Hollow   of  Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.  )$i.30. 

2.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

4.  Where  There's  a  Will.    Rinehart.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  T^idy  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  The   Melting  of   Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.    Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  A  Wanderer  in  Florence.    Lucas.    (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.75. 

3.  Sun  Yat  Sen.    Cantlie  and  Jones.  (Revell.) 

4.  1  he  Next  Religion.    Zangwill.    (Macmillan.; 

$1.25 

Juveniles 

1.  The   Chronicles  of  Avonlea.    Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Wireless  Man.    Collins.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.20.  i 

3.  Their  City  Christmas.    Brown.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  75  cents. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Fiction 
The    Wind     Before    the    Dawn.     Munger 

(Doubleday.  Page.)  $1.35. 
The  Net.   Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 
The   Rich   Mrs.   Burgoyne.    Norris.     (Mac- 
millan.) $1.25. 
Marriage.    Wells.    (Duffield.)  $1.35. 
Grcyfriars     Bobby.      Atkinson.      (Harper.) 

$1.20. 
The   Melting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

NoN-F;cTioN 
The    Star-Trcader.     Smith.      (Robertson.) 

$1.25. 
Woman    in    the    United    States.     Constant. 

(Robertson.)  80  cents. 
San  Francisco.    Purdy.    (Elder.)  $2.50. 
In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres.    Stoddard. 

(Robertson.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 
The  Little  Colonel  Series.   Johnson.    (Page.^ 

$1.50. 
Peter  Rabbit  Series.    Potter.     (Warne.)   50 

cents. 
Betty  Wales  Series.    Ward.    (Penn.)  $1.20. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

3.  Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 
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4.  The   Marshal.    Andrews.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.35. 

5.  Friar    Tuck.     Wason.     (Small,    Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The   Hollow  of  Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Pictures    of    the    Panama   Canal.     Pcnnell. 

(Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

2.  South  America.    Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

3.  Your    United    States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

4.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     Rocket     Book.      Newell.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Sky  Island.  Baum.   (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.25. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO. 

FumoN 
I.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 
2   A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.   Rice.    (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Streets  of   Ascalon.    Chambers.    (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.40. 

4.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

5.  The   Tlollow   of  Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

6.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WACO,  TEXAS 

Fiction 

1.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Hollow  of   Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd.  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  The    Place    of    Honeymoons.      MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.30. 

4.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.  Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  The   Street  Called   Straight.    Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

6.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

Non-Fictton 

1.  Bran  the  Iconoclast.    (Hcrz  Bros.)  $3.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Fiction 
T.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Lutle.    (Century 
Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.30. 

3.  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.   Rice.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Streets  of  Ascalon.    Chambers.     (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.40. 

5.  Corporal      Cameron.      Connor.       (Doran.) 

6.  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Garry,    de  la  Pasture. 

(Dutton.)  $1.35. 


>Ion- Fiction 

1.  The    Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

3.  The    Courage   of    the    Commonplace.    An- 

drews.   (Scribner.)  50  cents. 

4.  Notes  on  Sunday  School  Lessons.    Pellou- 

bet.    (Wild.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's    Promised    Land.     John.ston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Dickens' Children.  Smith.   (Scribner.)  $i.co. 

3.  The     Birds'     Chri.stmas     Carol.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The   Hollow   of   Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

2.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 
3    The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.    Lincoln.     (Ap- 
pleton.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Net.    Beach.    (Harper.)    $1.30. 

5.  The  Heather  Moon.    Williamson.     (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35- 

6.  I)addy-Ix)ng-Legs.   Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.    Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

3.  The  Loss   of   the    S.    S.    Titanic.    Beesley. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.20. 

4.  Both   Sides  of  the  Shield.    Butt.     (Lippin- 

cott.) $1.00. 

Jiveniles 

1.  Change  Signals.  Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Turkey  Doll.    Gates.    (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.)  75  cents. 

3.  The    Rocket    Book.      Newell.       (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

From  the  above  list  the  six  best-selling 
books  (fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the 
following  system : 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives     10 
..      ..  ..         2d     "      "       *'  "  8 

tt  i*  U  _    1  i<  »<  «<  ti  y 

u  .<  ..  ;^jjj      a  u  u  u  ^ 

•  •         it  It  c\\y      '*         "  "  *'  ^ 

.<  n  li  ^jj^      it  a  u  It  ^ 

BEST  SELLINC;  BOOKS   , 

According  to  the  forgcoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  .sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are 

POINTS 

1.  Their      Yesterdays.      Wright.       (Book 

Supply.)   $1.30.'. I*^ 

2.  The  Net.     Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30....   ^ 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown.)   $1.30 

4.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (C*- 

tury  Co.)    $1.00 

5.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.    M' 

eon.      (Dodd.   Mead.)    $1.30 

6.  Cease    Firing.     Johnston. 

Mifflin)    $1.40 no 
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We  had  planned  to  devote  this  little 
corner  of  our  space  to  a  coniplimentary 

paragraph.  That  para- 
That  Atlantic  graph  was  to  extend  to 
"Find"  the  AlUmlic  Monthly  our 

cordial  congratulations 
upon  that  rare  find  in  their  January  is- 
sue, the  hitherto  unpublished  letter  from 
the  pen  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  in  which  the 
poet  described  a  visit  to  Rachel.  We  had 
begun  the  projected  paragraph  when  a 
second  glance  at  the  newly  discovered 
treasure  brought  to  light  certain  lines 
that  seemed  strangely  familiar.  That 
general  impression  of  the  Felix  family, 
the  mother,  the  brother,  and  the  sisters, 
of  the  great  tragedienne.  Then  the 
spirited  words  of  Rachel  herself,  when 
she  described  the  limitations  of  her  ward- 
robe at  the  time  of  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  the  Comedie  Franijaise. 
Little  by  little  the  Atlantic  "find"  began 
to  assume  the  lineaments  of  an  old  friend. 
Not  only  that,  but  of  an  old  friend  with 
whom  'we  had  resumed  acquaintance 
quite  recently.  So,  in  order  to  verify 
these  impressions,  we  turned,  not  to  the 
complete  works  of  Alfred  de  ^lusset,  but 
to  Mr.  Francis  Cribble's  Rachel:  Her 
Stage  Life  and  Her  Real  Life,  which  ap- 
peared a  year  or  so  ago  from  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and 
there  found  the  "hitherto  unpublished 
letter"  quoted  almost  at  full  length.  Alas, 
the  Atlantic  has  been  sadly  deceived! 
But  we  had  left  this  space  for  a  para- 
graph, and  a  paragraph  had  to  be  writ- 
ten. Only  as  congratulations,  under  the 
circumstances,  seem  a  little  out  of  the 
question,  we  extend  to  the  Atlantic  our 
condolences  instead. 


Some  time  ago  Mr.  Julian  Street  wrote 
a  whimacal  and  instructive  little  sketch 
called  Paris  i  la  Carte, 
T.rrf'.  T.,.m  »'';*  ™q«"ionably  en- 
tertained  a  great  many 
readers,  and  is  said  to 
have  earned  for  its  author  many  garlic- 
flavoured  curses  from  the  Bohemian 
clients  of  a  certain  restaurant  of  Mont- 
martre,  whose  exclusiveness  was  threat- 
ened by  hordes  of  invading  American 
tourists.  As  Mr.  Street  succeeded  in 
astonishing  the  artists,  actors,  and  jour- 
nalists who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pat- 
ronising the  Restaurant  du  Coucou,  he 
also  succeeds  in  astonishing  us  by  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Terre's  Tav- 
ern, immortalised  in  the  "Ballad  of  the 
Bouillabaisse,"  was  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  near  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter. He  writes :  "Those  who  remember 
Thackeray's  'Ballad  of  the  Bouillabaisse' 
will  find  the  restaurant  therein  celebrated 
a  few  blocks  back  of  the  Cafe  Laper- 
ousse,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres.  I  do  not  know  that  bouilla- 
baisse may  still  be  had  there,  but  I  hope 
so.     Perhaps  you  will  find  out." 


By  some  this  might  be  dismissed 
lightly.  But  it  is  a  grave  matter,  of  quite 
as  much  importance  as  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  this  or  that  headquarters  of  Field 
Marshal  Wellington,  for  though  by  no 
means  great  poetry,  the  ballad  beginning 

.■\  <;treet  llicre  is  in  P;iris  famous, 

For  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields. 

Rue  Nciive  des  Pelits  Champs  its  name  is, 
The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields. 
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tehre's  tavern 


And  there's  an  inn  not  rich  and  splendid, 

But  still  in  eomfortable  c?asc, 
The  which  in  youth  I  oft  attended 

To  eat  a  dish  of  bouillabaisse. 
is,  and  is  probably  destined  to  remain, 
one  of  the  immortal  ballades  of  our 
tongue,  to  live  for  itself,  and  to  be  per- 
petuated in  some  way  in  the  literature  of 
every  new  generation.  Only  yesterday 
the  genial  Laird,  of  Mr.  du  ^laurier's 
Trilby,  was  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  while 
kindly  French  nurses  wept  as  they  lis- 


tened to  his  prayers.  But  these  "prayers," 
strangely  enough,  invariably  ended  with 
allusion  to 

Red  peppers,  garlic,  roach  and  dace, 
AH  these  you  get  in  Terre's  Tavern 

In  that  one  dish  of  bouillabaisse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  site  of  the  real 
Terre's  Tavern,  where  Thackeray  was  in 
the  habit  of  dining  about  the  year  1840, 
is  not  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  all, 
but  is  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
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]  LOVES  OF  CADENUS  AND  VANESSA  VOU  MAV  PERUSE  IN  CADENUS's  OWN  POEM  ON  THE 
:,  AND  IN  POOR  VANESSA'S  VEUEUEKT  EXPOSTULATORV  VERSES  AND  LEtTEBS  TO  HIM  ;  SHE 
HIM,   IMPLORES   HIM,  ADMIRES   HIM,  THINKS   KIM   SOMETHING  GOD-LIKE,  AND  ONLY  PRAVS 

FEET  OF  DR.  SWIFT's  ARE  FOUND  PRETIY  OFTEN  IN  VANESSA's  PARLOUR,  HE  LIKES  TO  BE 
ORED.  HE  FINDS  MISS  VANHOMRICH  TO  BE  A  WOMAN  OF  GREAT  TASTE  AND  SPIRIT, 
AND  BEAUTY  AND  WIT,  AND  A  FORTUNE  TOO.  HE  SEES  HER  EVERY  DAY  ;  HE  DOES  NOT  TKLL  STQ.LA 
ABOUT  THE  BUSINESS:  UNTIL  THE  IMPETUOUS  VANESSA  BECOMES  TOO  FOND  OF  HIM,  UNTIL  THE 
DOCTOR  IS  QUITE  FRIGHTENED  BY  THE  YOUNG  WOMAn's  ARDOUR,  AND  CONFOUNDED  BY  HER  WARMTH. 
0  MARBY  NEITHER  OF  THEM — THAT  I  BELIEVE  WAS  IME  TRUTH  J  BUT  IF  HE  HAD  NOT 
a  STELLA,  VANESSA  WOULD  HAVE  HAD  HIM  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF.  WHEN  HE  WENT  BACK 
TO  IRELAND,  HIS  ARIADNE,  NOT  CONTENT  TO  REMAIN  IN  BEH  ISLE,  PURSUED  THE  FUGITIVE  DEAN: 
IN  VAIN  HE  PROTESTED,  HE  VOWED,  HE  SOOTHED,  AND  BULLIED  ;  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  DEAN's  MAR- 
RIAGE WITH   STELLA  AT  LAST  CAME  TO  HEB,   AND  FT  KILLED   HEH— SHE  DIED  OF  THAT   PASSION. 

AND  WHEN  SHE  DIED,  AND  STELLA  HEARD  THAT  SWIFT  HAD  WRITTEN  BEAUTIFULLY  BEdABOING 
HER,  "that  doesn't  SURPRISE  ME,"  SAID  MRS,  STELLA,  "fOR  WE  ALL  KNOW  THE  DEAN  COULD 
WRITE   BEAUTIFULLY    ABOUT    A    BROOMSTICK."      A    WOMAN — A    TRUE    WOMAN  !     WOULD    YOU    HAVE 

HAD  ONE  OF  THEM  FORGIVE  THE  OTHER? — Thackeroy's  English  Humourists. 


the  great  boulevards  and  the  fashionable 
shops  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Soon  after 
Thackeray's  Paris  days  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Champs  became  the  Rue  des 
Petits  Champs.  It  is  that  to-day  and 
runs  from  somewhere  near  the  Passage 
Choiseul,  diagonally,  as  it  were,  down  to 
the  Place  Vendome.  About  ten  years 
ago  a  sketch  of  the  building  in  which 
Terre  had  his  restaurant  was  made  for 
the  Kensington  Edition  of  Thackeray's 
works.  The  number  was  originally  i6. 
But  although  it  is  not  the  tavern  of  the 
bouillabaisse,  that  other  hostelry  to  which 
Mr.  Street  refers  has  also  some  very  de- 
cided Thackerayan  associations.  He 
dined  there  often  in  the  years  when  he 
was  an  art  student,  and  to  this  day  there 
hangs  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  the  nov- 
elist at  table,  and  an  appended  note  set- 


ting forth  the  facts  of  his  fame  and  his 
patronage.  _ 

While  the  author  of  Between  Two 
Thieves  has  been  quite  adequately  intro- 
duced to  American  read- 
More  about  ers,  here  are  some  fur- 
Richard  Dehan  ther  details  of  her  earlier 
life  which  seem  com- 
paratively fresh.  She  was  nine  years  old 
when  her  family  emigrated  to  England 
from  their  Irish  home.  She  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  barrack  life,  and  at  South- 
sea,  where  they  went  to  live,  she  acquired 
a  large  knowledge  of  both  services  in  the 
circle  of  naval  and  military  friends  they 
made  there,  and  this  knowledge  years 
afterward  she  turned  to  account  in  Be- 
tween Tivo  Thieves.  In  1S84,  Miss 
Graves    became    an    art     student    and 
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at  the  age  of  four 

worked  at  the  British  Museum  Galleries 
and  the  Royal  Female  School  of  Art, 
helping  to  support  herself  by  journalism 
of  a  lesser  kind,  among  other  things 
drawing  little  pen-and-ink  grotesques  for 
the  comic  papers.  By  and  by  she  resolved 
to  take  to  dramatic  writing,  and  heing  too 
poor,  she  says,  to  manage  in  any  other 
way.  she  abandoned  art  and  took  an  en- 
gagement in  a  travelling  theatrical  com- 
pany. In  1888  her  first  chance  as  a  dra- 
matist c-mie.  She  was  ag^in  in  London, 
working  vigorously  at  journalism,  when 
some  one  was  needed  to  write  extra  ly- 
rics for  a  pantomime  then  in  prepara- 
tion. A  letter  of  recommendation  from 
an  editor  to  the  manager  ended  in  Miss 
Clo  Graves  writing  the  pantomime  of 
Puss  ill  Boots.  Later  a  tragedy  by  her. 
Nitooris,  was  produced  for  an  afternoon 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  another  of  her  plays. 
The  Mother  of  Three,  proved  not  only 
a  literary,  but  also  a  material  success. 

"He   was    the    fairy    in    our    midst," 
writes  Edmund  Gosse  of  the  late   .An- 
drew   I-ang    in    the    re- 
Portraits  and       cenllv      published      Por- 
Skctchea  traii's  and  Sketches.  "Me 

was  the  wonder-work- 
ing, incorporeal,  and  tricksy  fay  of  let- 
ters, who  paid  for  all  his  wonderful  gifts 
and  charms  by  being  not  quite  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  the  rest  of  us.  If  we 
can  conceive  a  seraph  being  funny,  it 
wonld  be  in  the  manner  of  Andrew 
Lang."    Mr.  Gosse  recalls  an  instance  of 


at  the  age   of   thirty-four 

the  depressing  effect  of  Lang's  wit.  He 
(Gosse)  was  passing  through  a  phase  of 
enthusiasm  for  Emerson,  whom  Lang 
very  characteristically  detested,  and  hap- 
pened to  show  the  Scotchman  the  famous 
epigram  "Brahma,"  which  begins  with 
the  lines : 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays. 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Lang  read  it  with  a  snort  of  derision  (it 
appeared  to  be  new  to  him),  and  on  the 
spot  improvised  this  parody: 

If  the  wild  bowler  thinks  he  bowls. 

Or  if  the  batsman  thinks  he's  bowled, 
They  know  not,  poor  misguided  souls. 

They,  too,  shall  perish  u  neon  soled. 
I  am  the  batsman  and  the  bal, 

I  am  the  bowler  and  the  ball. 
The  umpire,  ihe  pavilion  cat, 

The  roller,  pitch,  and  slumps,  and  all. 

Mr.  Gosse  devotes  a  chapter  of  Por- 
traits and  Sketches  to  Wolcott  Balestier. 
N'ow  memories  are  notoriously  short, 
and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  to-day 
Wolcott  Balestier  is  rather  a  dim  figure 
in  the  minds  of  the  average  American 
reader,  Balestier!  Oh,  yes,  he  was  the 
man  who  collaborated  with  Rudyard 
Kipling  in  the  writing  of  The  Naulahka, 
and  Kipling  married  his  sister.  When 
Gosse  first  met  Balestier  in  1888.  the  lat- 
ter was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  He 
had  studied  at  Cornell,  edited  a  news- 
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paper  in  Rochester,  New  York,  worked 
in  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York  City, 
travelled  extensively  in  the  West  and 
South,  and  finally  had  gone  to  England 
to  represent  a  New  York  publisher  and 
to  open  an  office  in  London.  Within 
twelve  mnnths,  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  he 
knew  the  English  book  market  as,  prob- 
ably, no  Englishman  knew  it.  His  mind 
moved  with  extreme  rapidity;  he  never 
seemed  to  require  to  be  told  a  fact  or 
given  a  hint  twice. 

When  you  saw  him  a  few  days  later  the  fact 


had  gathered  to  itself  a  cluste 
ports,  the  hint  liad  already  ripened  to  action. 
I  may  qiiole  an  instance  which  has  a  pathetic 
intere'^t  now.  In  the  autumn  of  i88g.  fresh 
from  reading  Soldiers  Three,  1  lo!d  him  that 
he  ought  to  keep  his  eye  on  a  new  Indian 
writer,  Riidyard  Kipling.  "Rudyard  Kipling?" 
he  answ  eri'd  impatiently ;  ''is  it  a  man  or  a 
woman?  Whafs  its  real  name?"  A  little  net- 
tled, I  said,  "You  will  find  that  you  won't  be 
allowed  to  go  on  asking  questions  like  those. 
He  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  (he  day." 
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FOUND   ELSEWHERE  II 


"Pooh,  pooh !"  Balestier  replied,  "now  you 
are  shouting!"  And  no  further  reference  was 
made  to  the  subject.  But  three  days  later  I 
found  a  pile  of  the  blue  Indian  pamphlets  on 
his  desk,  and  within  a  week  he  had  added  the 
future  collaborator  in  The  Naulahka  to  the 
troop  of  what  he  used  to  call  his  "personal 
conquests." 

Edmund  Gosse  first  met  Tennyson  in 
1871.    He  was  led  to  the  introduction  in 

a  state  of  overwhelming 
Two  Lights  on  excitement,  his  heart 
Tennyson  pounding     in    his    chest 

with  agitation.  Tenny- 
son was  scarcely  a  human  being,  he  was 
the  God  of  the  Golden  Bow.  The  meet- 
ing was  in  the  British  Museum, 

"It  must,  I  suppose,  have  been  one  of  those 
days  on  which  the  public  was  then  excluded,  since 
we  found  Tennyson,  with  a  single  companion, 
alone  in  what  was  then  the  long  First  Sculp- 
ture Gallery.  His  friend  was  James  Spedding, 
at  whom  in  other  conditions  I  should  have 
gazed  with  interest,  but  in  the  Delphic  presence 
he  was  not  visible  to  my  dazzled  eyes.  Mr. 
Thornycroft's  Statue  of  the  poet,  now  placed  in 
Trinity  College,  gives  an  admirable  impression 
of  him  at  a  slightly  later  date  than  i8;i,  if 
(that  is)  it  is  translated  out  of  terms  of  white 
into  terms  of  black.    Tennyson,  at  that  time. 


was  still  one  of  the  darkest  of  men,  as  he  is 
familiarly  seen  in  all  his  earlier  portraits.  But 
those  portraits  do  not  give,  although  Mr. 
Thornycroft  has  suggested,  the  singular  majes- 
ty of  his  figure,  standing  in  repose.  Ralston, 
for  all  his  six  feet,  seemed  to  dwindle  before 
this  magnificent  presence,  while  Tennyson 
stood,  bareheaded  among  the  Roman  Emperors, 
every  inch  as  imperial -looking  as  the  best  of 
them.  He  stood  there  as  we  approached  him, 
very  still,  with  slightly  drooping  eyelids,  and 
made  no  movement,  no  gesture  of  approach. 
Somebody  suggested  that  we  should  examine 
the  works  of  art,  which  in  that  solitude  we 
could  delightfully  do.  Tennyson  led  us,  and 
we  slopped  at  any  sculpture  which  attracted 
bis  notice.  But  the  only  remark  which  my 
memory  has  retained  was  made  before  the  fa- 
mous black  bust  of  Antinous.  Tennyson  bent 
forward  a  Utile,  and  said  in  his  deep,  slow 
voice,  'Ah!  this  is  the  inscrutable  Bithynian!" 
There  was  a  pause,  and  then  added,  gazing  into 
the  eyes  of  the  bust:  'If  we  knew  what  he 
knew,  we  should  understand  the  ancient 
world."  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old, 
I  shall  still  hear  his  rich  tones  as  he  said  (his, 
without  emphasis,  without  affectation,  as 
(hough  he  were  speaking  (o  himself." 

Contrast  this  impression  of  Tennyson 
with  that  given  by  Frederick  Wedmore 
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in  his  recently  published  Memories. 
Wedmore  first  met  the  poet  at  a  dinner 
at  Stopford  Brookes's. 

He  came  into  Brookes's  drawing-room  in 
his  morning  jacket;  uttering  an  apology  for 
being,  a5  he  said,  in  "working  clothes."  His 
son  Hallam — the  present  Tennyson,  was  with 
him.  Among  the  guests — and  they  were  few — 
were  the  Walter  Cranes. 

There    had    been    some    difficulty,    Stopford 


Brookes  told  me,  in  getting  Tennyson  to  come. 
The  eon.slitutional  indolence,  of  which  he  was 
himself  well  aware,  asserted  itself  continually. 
And  besides,  "What  was  he  going  Jo  be  given 
to  drink?"  On  its  being  jocularly  promised 
and  arranged  that  he  should  have  a  bottle  of 
old  Port — Ihe  days  were  Claret-drinking  days, 
lemember,  and  Tennyson,  in  the  matter  of 
wine,  was  simply  twenty  years  before  his  time 
—he  said  he  would  come.  He  had  his  bottle 
of  old  Port,  which  contained  not  a  drop  too 
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much   for  him — for  he  became 

more  mellow  imder  its  genial  iiithiciice. 

Except  his  little  apology  for  appearing  in 
morning  dress.  I  heard  nothing'  that  was  ^aid 
hy  him  that  night  till  he  got  down  to  dinner, 
when  on  making  an  inquiry,  natural  at  the 
time— the  time  of  certain  difficulties  with  Rus- 
sia, that  were  occupying  the  public  mind— Miss 
Brookes  who,  in  Mancliester  Square,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  said  to  him.  "Mr.  Tennyson, 
do  you  like  the  Russians?"    In  one  of  the  deep- 


tbe% 


r  given  to  n 


0  listen 


-■■I  hate  them  like  the  Devil. 


A  writer  in  Lcs  Annales  of  Paris  has 
pointcil  ont  that  Rdmond  Rostand  does 
not  share  in  the  general 
Rostand  feeling  of  aversion  to  the 

and  13  number  "13."    He  occu- 

pies in  the  French 
Academy  Seat  No.  13.  He  is  the 
thirteenth  holder  of  that  seat.  His 
name  is  made  np  of  thirteen  letters. 
Two  of  his  principal  works,  Cyrano  and 
I.'Aiglon,  form  a  total  of  thirteen  let- 
ters. Also  thirteen  letters  long  i*  La 
Samaritane,  the  work  that  first  made  the 
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name  of  the  poet  familiar  to  the  world 
of  letters. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  the  wife,  or 
the  son,  or  the  daughter  of  a  famous  man 

of  letters  produces  a 
AnApparent  novel,  or  a  play,  or  a 
Exception.  poem,    we    are    inclined 

to  regard  the  achieve- 
ment (to  characterise  it  politely)  with 
a  certain  tolerant  amusement.  But  the 
case  of  A  Good  Little  Devil,  the  play 
bearing  the  names  of  Madame  Rostand 
and  Maurice  "Rostand,  respectively  the 
wife  and  son  of  the  author  of  Cyrano 
and  L'AigloH.  seems  to  be  an  exception. 
At  that  the  literary  association  does  not 
end  with  Rostand's  wife  and  son ;  for  the 
adaptation  for  the  English-speaking  stage 
was  made  by  Mr.  Austin  Strong,  who  is 
known  as  the  author  of  The  Exile,  and 
The  Little  Father  of  the  Wilderness 
(both  written  in  collaboration  with  Lloyd 
Osbourne),  The  Drums  of  Oude,  The 
Toy  Maker  of  Nuremberg,  and  a  new 
version  of  Rifi  Van  IVinkle;  and  known 
also  because  he  is  the  step-grandson  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


A  little  controversy  has  been  going  on 
in  Paris  about  the  memory  of  Matkme 

Victor  Hugo.  Jules  Cla- 
The  Hugo  retie    has    been    in    the 

Story  midst  of  it,  and  Adolph 

Brisson  has  found  him- 
self indirectly  entangled.  Brisson  for- 
merly printed  certain  confidences  that  he 
had  received  from  Hugo's  publisher, 
Lacroix.  Lacroix.  deserted  by  fortune, 
grew  old  philosophically  in  an  apartment 
on  the  fifth  floor  in  one  of  the  poorer 
quarters  of  Paris.  His  property  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  an  incompara- 
ble collection  of  autographs  that  recalled 
to  him  his  days  of  glory,  letters  from 
celebrated  writers  whose  books  he  had 
published.  The  mosi  curious  of  ail  these 
letters  came  from  Hugo  and  concerned 
the  publication  of  Les  Miserables.  La- 
croix, very  young  and  full  of  ardour, 
learned  that  the  famous  novel  was  fin- 
ished and  decided  that  it  should  be  the 
first  venture  of  the  publishing  house  that 
he  had  determined  to  establish.  He  went 
to  Hauteville  House,  conquered  it  by  his 


youthful  enthusiasm,  declared  himself 
ready  to  accept  any  terms.  At  first  these 
terms  seemed  a  little  hard.  Victor  Hugo 
demanded  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
for  the  book,  one  hundred  and  twenty? 
five  thousand  francs  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, in  English  gold.  Although  not 
having  the  first  part  of  this  sum  Lacroix 
signed  the  contract.  Intoxicated  with 
joy,  he  proceeded  to  Brussels,  procured 


the  necessary  money  from  a  banker,  and 
returned  to  Guernsey.  He  carried  the 
precious  specie  in  a  leather  saddle  bag 
that  he  preserved,  as  a  relic,  until  his 
death.  Fearful  of  being  robbed  on  the 
road,  he  watched  night  and  day,  pistol 
in  hand.  He  arrived  safe  and  sound,  to 
take  possession  of  the  precious  manu- 
script. 

Les  Miserables-  appeared.  It  won  a 
triumph,  not  only  in  France,  but  through- 
out  Europe.     The   world    devoured   it. 
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Lacroix  received  the  reward  of  his  dar- 
ing.   He  became  rich.    A  year  later  he 
determined  to  commemorate  the  literary 
event  by  giving  a  dinner  to  M.  and  Mme. 
Victor  Hugo.    He  wished  to  gather  the 
intimate  friends  of  the  great  man,  those 
who  shared  in  his  life,  and  composed,  in 
a  certain  way,  his  court.     But  if  Hugo 
was  punctilious  in  the  matter  of  social 
attentions  that  should  be  paid  to  his  wife, 
he  was  no  less  exacting  in  the  matter  of 
attentions  which  should  be  paid  to  Ma- 
dame Drouet,  the  faithful  friend,  who 
copied   his   manuscripts   with    so   much 
care,  and  was  as  close  to  him  as  his 
shadow.    To  invite  one  without  the  other 
would  not  have  been  possible.    To  invite 
them  both  might  be  interpreted  as  a*i  im- 
propriety.   Lacroix,   in   a   sad   state   of 
doubt,  decided  to  go  frankly  to  Madame 
Hugo.     "Invite  Madame  Drouet,"  said 
she.    "But  you,  Madame?    I  am  count- 
ing above  all  on  your  presence."    "You 
can  count  upon  me."     And  here  is  the 
point  of  the  controversy.    Did  Madame 
Hugo   really  assist   at  this  love   feast? 
Gustave  Simon  has  discovered  a  letter 
proving  that  at  the  last  moment  the  legiti- 
mate spouse  of  the  poet  absented  herself. 
But  does  this  letter  refer  to  this  actual 
dinner?     Certainly  Madame  Hugo  wit- 
nessed with  sadness  the  affection  of  her 
illustrious  husband  for  Madame  Drouet. 
But  the  years  of  endurance  had  blunted 
her   jealousy.     She  excused  his   weak- 
nesses, pardoned  him,  continued  to  love 
him  despite  his  faults.    At  length  justice 
is  being  done  to  the  memory  of  Madame 
Hugo.     Light  biographies,  duped  by  ap- 
pearances, have   shown   her  indifferent, 
distant,    of    only    mediocre    intelligence. 
She  did  not  resemble  this  portrait  at  all. 
She  suffered,  she  wept,  but  she  concealed 
her  tears  and  never  complained,  uniting 
the   most   touching   simplicity    with   the 
most  perfect  dignity. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks  news  has 
come  of  the  death  of  two  men  who  played 

parts  in  Thomas 
Old  Figures  Hughes's  famous  Tom 
Passing  Brown  at  Rugby.     First 

a  dispatch  from  England 
reported  the  death,  at  a  rural  vicarage  in 
Bedfordshire,  of  a  venerable  clergyman, 


the  Rev.  Augustus  Orlebar,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  Tom  Brown  of  the  fight 
with  Slogger  Williams.  Mr.  Orlebar  was 
captain  of  the  Rugby  eleven  in  the  match 
which  was  played  with  Marylebone  just 
before  the  news  arrived  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
death.  It  is  said  that  the  original  Slogger 
Williams,  who  is  Chancellor  of  St.  Asaph 
Cathedral  in  Wales,  still  survives.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Orle- 
bar came  the  news  of  the  death  of  John 
George  Holway,  one  of  the  seconds  in 
the  same  great  fight.  Mr.  Holway,  who 
had  been  at  Rugby  with  Hughes,  was  in 
his  ninetieth  year. 

The   appearance    of    Who's    Who    in 
America  for  1912-1913  would  seem  to 

indicate    that   there    are 
The  New  rather  more  than  twice 

"Who's  Who**     as   many   Americans    of 

more  or  less  distinction 
at  the  present  time  than  there  were  thir- 
teen years  ago.  In  other  words,  the  first 
edition  (1899-1900)  contained  8,602 
names,  while  the  present  edition  brings 
the  number  up  to  18,794.  This  is  an  in- 
crease far  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  general  population.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  glance  back  at  the 
changes  which  have  come  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  seven  volumes  of  this  ref- 
erence work.  The  second  edition  (1901- 
1902)  advanced  the  number  of  names  to 
11,949.  In  the  third  edition  ^1903-1905) 
there  were  14,443,  a  further  increase  of 
2,892.  The  fourth  edition  (1906-1907) 
contained  16,216  names,  or  an  increase 
over  its  immediate  predecessor  of  1,773. 
In  the  fifth  edition  (1908-1909),  the 
number  grew  to  16,395,  and  the  sixth 
edition  (1910-1911)  contained  a  total  of 
17,546,  an  increase  of  1,151. 

In  some  notes  upon  the  edition  of 
Who's  Who  in  America  for  1908-1909, 
in  The  Bookman  for  May,  1908,  we 
called  attention  to  the  "Geographical  In- 
dex'* (then  included  for  the  first  time), 
pointing  out  that  it  showed  the  emphasis 
upon  the  professions,  and  neglect  of 
commercial  and  industrial  achievements 
and  also  (perhaps)  a  tendency  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  presumed  "culture"  of 
eastern  communities.    To  illustrate  these 
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points,  we  cited  such  towns  as  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  Springfield,  Fall  River,  and 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  certain  cities 
of  the  West.  We  turned  to  the  same 
towns  in  the  present  edition.  Paterson 
in  1908  was  represented  by  thirteen 
names.  It  is  represented  by  the  same 
number  to-day.  Fall  River  was  credited 
with  seven  in  the  fifth  edition  and  ten 
in  the  present  edition.  In  both  cases  all 
the  names  are  of  professional  xjien. 
L)mn  four  years  ago  had  eleven,  all  but 
two  of  whom  were  in  the  professions. 
Now  the  number  has  dwindled  to  seven, 
practically  all  of  whom  are  professional 
men.  Four  years  ago  we  commented 
that  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  then  a  thriving 
city  of  118,000  inhabitants,  had  in  Who's 
Who  only  four  individuals,  a  consul- 
general,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
two  authors.  The  number  is  the  same  in 
the  present  edition,  but  while  the  bishop 
and  one  of  the  authors  are  still  there,  the 
other  author  and  the  consul-general  have 
made  way  for  a  judge  and  a  clergyman. 

Although  opinions  as  to  its  merits  dif- 
fer widely,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robins's 
More  about  My  Little  Sister  is   far 

Miss  Robins  and  away  the  most  wide- 
ly discussed  novel  of  the 
hour.  As  a  serial  it  was  read  by  a  great 
many  persons  who  claim  that  they  never 
read  serials;  and  as  a  book  it  is  being 
read  by  many  who  are  inclined  to  flout 
contemporary  fiction.  While  this  novel 
is  the  first  that  seems  likely  to  bring  Miss 
Robins  forward  as  a  conspicuous  literary 
figure,  her  books  have  always  had  the 
appreciation  of  a  number  of  discriminat- 
ing readers.  When  the  late  Mark  Twain 
was  in  Sweden  in  the  autumn  of  1899  he 
chanced  to  read  The  Open  Question. 
When  he  had  finished  he  was  moved  to 
write  the  author  as  follows: 

Dear  Miss  Robins:  A  relative  of  Matthew 
Arnold  lent  us  your  Open  Question  the  other 
day,  and  Mrs.  Qemcns  and  I  are  in  your  debt. 
I  am  not  able  to  put  in  words  my  feeling  about 
the  book — my  admiration  of  its  depth  and  truth 
and  wisdom  and  courage,  and  the  fine  and  gresit 
literary  art  and  grace  of  the  setting.  At  your 
age  you  cannot  have  lived  the  half  of  the  things 
that  are  in  the  book,  nor  personally  penetrated 


to  the  deeps  it  deals  in,  nor  covered  its  wide 
horizons  with  your  very  own  vision — and  so, 
what  is  your  secret?  how  have  you  written  this 
miracle?  Perhaps  one  must  concede  that 
genius  has  no  youth,  but  starts  with  the  ripe- 
ness of  age  and  old  experience. 

Well,  in  any  case,  I  am  grateful  to  you.  I 
have  not  been  so  enriched  by  a  book  for  many 
years,  nor  so  enchanted  by  one.  I  seem  to  be 
using  strong  language;  still,  I  have  weighed  it. 

f 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  L.  Clemens. 

There  has  been  prevalent  the  curious 
idea  that  Miss  Robins  is  an  English 
woman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  she 
has  lived  most  of  the  time  in  England, 
she  is  by  birth  a  Kentuckian.  Although 
recently  she  seems  to  have  drifted  away 
from  the  stage,  which  was  her  first  choice 
as  a  career,  her  interpretation  of  Ibsen's 
Hedda  Gabler  remains  in  the  memory  of 
many  who  witnessed  it  as  the  one  real 
interpretation  ever  presented  on  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  stage.  Miss  Robins  has 
an  exceedingly  talented  younger  brother, 
Raymond  Robins,  who  has  been  for 
years  conspicuous  in  political  and  socio- 
logical work  in  Chicago.  From  1902  to 
1905  he  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Municipal  Lodging  House,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  the  head  worker 
for  the  Northwestern  University  Settle- 
ment. During  the  last  year  or  two  he 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Men  and 
Religion  Fon^^ard  Movement  campaign. 
Mr.  Robins  has  spent  much  time  in  the 
Yukon,  and  is  believed  to  have  given  his 
sister  much  of  the  material  that  went 
into  the  making  of  The  Magnetic  North. 
He  was  talking  the  other  evening  about 
the  futility  of  trying  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  natives  of  Alaska  ideas  which 
originally  came  from  heated  Eastern 
countries.  For  example,  he  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  no  use  to  paint  the  ter- 
rors of  a  torrid  hell  in  the  Yukon,  for 
every  one  who  heard  would  want  to  go 
there.  To  one  Esquimau  he  put  the 
question  "What  is  hell?"  The  response 
was:  "Hell,  him  one  heap  big  iceberg — 
never  break  up."  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Robins  was  at  a  dinner  party  in  Wash- 
ington, and  one  of  the  guests  present, 
a  United  States  Senator,  not  knowing  of 
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the  relationship,  began  to  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  My  Little  Sister. 
"Please  repeat  that,"  said  Mr.  Robins, 
leaning  forward.  The  other  did  so,  but 
then  queried,  "Why  did  you  ask?"  "Be- 
cause," said  Mr.  Robins,  ''My  Little  Sis- 
ter was  written  by  my  big  sister." 


,^ 


Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty,  of  Richmond,  Vir 
ginia,  a  gentleman  who  has  contributed 

materially  to  the  litera- 
Thc  Poc  ture  about  Edgar  Allan 

Mystery  Poe,  throws  a  little  more 

light  on  the  problem  of 
the  "Naval  Officer"  in  The  Mystery  of 
Marie  Roget,    He  writes : 

I  have  been  reading  your  comments  about 
Poe's  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Professor  Woodberry  and  your- 
self are  a  little  astray  in  this  matter.  Poe  him- 
self traces  the  crime  by  his  inferences  most  di- 
rectly to  the  "Naval  Officer."  I  never  saw  it 
mentioned  elsewhere.  See  the  "Virginia  Poe" 
and  turn  to  pp.  42-3:  "And  here  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  first  ascertained  and  the  sec- 
ond elopement,  is  a  few  months  more  than  the 
general  period  of  the  cruises  of  our  men-of- 
war.  Had  the  lover  been  interrupted  in  his 
first  villainy  by  the  necessity  of  departure  to 
sea,  and  had  he  seized  the  first  moment  of  his 
return  to  renew  the  base  designs  not  yet  accom- 
plished— or  not  yet  altogether  accomplished  by 
himf  Who  is  that  secret  lover,  I  ask,  of  whom 
at  least  most  of  the  relatives  know  nothing?" 
Then  turn  to  pp.  60-3 :  "This  associate  is  of  a 
swarthy  complexion.  This  complexion,  the 
'hitch'  in  the  bandage  and  the  'sailors'  knot* 
with  which  the  bonnet  ribbon  is  tied,  point  to 
a  seaman.  His  companionship  with  the  de- 
ceased, a  gay,  but  not  an  abject,  young  girl, 
designate  him  as  above  the  grade  of  a  common 
sailor." 

The  circumstances  of  the  first  elopement,  as 
mentioned  by  Le  Mercure,  tend  to  blend  the 
idea  of  the  seaman  with  the  "naval  officer," 
who  is  first  known  to  have  led  the  unfortunate 
into  crime.  Let  us  sift  to  the  bottom  this  af- 
fair of  the  first  elopement.  Let  us  know  the 
full  history  of  this  officer,  with  his  present  cir- 
cumstances and  his  whereabouts  at  the  precise 
period  of  the  murder.  Let  us  compare  the 
various  communications  with  the  known  MSS. 
of  this  officer.  And  now  let  us  trace  the  boat, 
etc.,  etc. 


Mr.  A.  St.  John  Adcock,  writing  of 
the  creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  thus  de- 
scribes Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle's  Crow-     Doyle's  home  at  Windle- 
borough  Home    sham,  Crowborough.  "In 

the  hall  hangs  the  mud- 
encrusted  cricket-bat,  with  which  he 
made  a  century,  on  a  wet  wicket,  in  the 
very  first  match  he  played  at  Lords;  in 
one  room  is  a  beautiful  statuette  of 
Lord  Roberts,  presented  to  him  by  the 
members  of  the  Langman  Hospital  staff 
in  recognition  of  the  work  he  did  during 
the  Boer  War;  and  in  another,  again  in 
spontaneous  recognition  of  his  national 
services  in  5outh  Africa,  is  the  silver 
(bowl  subscribed  for  by  Sir  Arthur's 
leighbours  (and  the  grooms  and  gar- 
leners  of  his  neighbours),  when  he  was 
iWing  at  Hindland ;  here  hangs  a  blood- 
smeared  banolier  taken  from  a  soldier 
who  was  killed  in  battle  on  the  veldt; 
there,  a  haversack  containing  a  set  of 
cheap  chess-men.  This  too  is  a  relic  of 
the  Boer  War.  As  Sir  Arthur  was  riding 
with  a  small  party  across  country,  they 
were  stopped  by  a  native  who  told  them 
a  dead  or  dying  Englishman  lay  some 
little  distance  aside,  and  they  found  a  sol- 
dier, dead  of  his  wounds,  with  one  of 
the  pawns  out  of  this  haversack  of  his 
clasped  between  a  finger  and  thumb. 
Trophies  af  sport  are  on  many  of  the 
walls,  and  pictures  of  famous  prize- 
fighters and  prize-fighting;  in  one  of  the 
windows  is  a  large  bust  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  modelled  in  clay  and  sent  to  the 
author  by  an  unknown  admirer  frcnn 
Manchester ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
other  similar  mementoes,  on  the  floor  of 
the  billiard  room  stand  two  huge  fossil 
feet  of  the  prehistoric  Iguanodon,  and  on 
the  table  above  them  is  the  flint  head  of 
an  arrow  that  has  survived  from  the 
Stone  Age.  It  was  the  discovery  of  these 
relics  on  the  downs  that  stretch  for  miles 
before  his  own  door  that  set  Sir  Arthur's 
imagination  at  work  on  the  period  to 
which  they  belong  and  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  astonishing  Professor 
Challenger,  the  sending  of  him  and  his 
searc^h  party  to  that  almost  inaccessible 
plateau  in  the  wilds  of  South  America 
which  they  find  still  inhabited  by  men  and 
animals  of  the  prehistoric  type  and,  in  a 
word,  in  the  writing  of  The  Lost  World, 
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which  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  realistic 
and  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  his 
books — its  wildest  imaginings  wearing  an 
air  of  sheer  reality  from  the  Defoe-Hke, 
matternaf-fact  manner  of  their  narration. 

Mr.  Adcock  makes  the  following  di- 
visions of  Sir  Arthur  Doyle's  work: 
Police  or  sensational  romances — A  Study 
in  Scarlet,  The  Sign  of  Four,  The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles,  The  Adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes.  The  Memoirs  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  The  Return  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 

Historical  novels— 5'iV  Nigel,  and  its 
sequel  (though  it  was  written  first).  The 
White  Company;  these  two  covering  the 
period  between  1340  and  1360;  Micah 
Clarke  (1679),  The  Refugees  (1670), 
Rodney  Stone  (1804).  Then  come  four 
novels  fashioned  roimd  the  glamorous 
figure  of  Napoleon,  The  Great  Shadow, 
Uncle  Bernac,  The  Adventures  of  Briga- 
dier Gerard,  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier 
Gerard,  and  a  romance  of  modern  Egypt, 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 

Then  there  are  short  novels  of  mod- 
ern life  and  books  of  short  stories,  such 
as  The  Doings  of  RafHes  Haw,  and  The 
Parasite;  A  Duet,  and  an  Occasional 
Chorus,  dealing  with  the  domestic  hu- 
mours and   emotions  of   average  lives; 


The  Green  Flag;  Round  the  Fire  Sto- 
ries; The  Lost  Galley;  the  collection  of 
medical  stories  in  Round  the  Red  Lamp; 
The  Stark  Munro  Letters,  again  reminis- 
cent of  their  author's  medical  experi- 
ences, and  vividly  and  realistically  re- 
vealing the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  a 
young  man  on  life  and  the  world  in  which 
he  is  living:  one  book  of  literary  criti- 
cisms. The  Magic  Door;  two  of  poetry, 
Songs  of  Action  and  Songs  of  the  Road; 
and  one  notable  volume  of  history.  The 
Great  Boer  War.  Also,  besides  the  books 
and  pamphlets  on  The  Crime  of  the 
Congo,  the  Edalji.and  Slater  cases,  and 
the  Eoer  War,  there  are  the  plays : 
Halves;  A  story  of  Waterloo,  in  which 
Irving  made  one  of  his  great  successes  as 
Corporal  Brewster;  The  Fires  of  Fate 
(a  dramatic  version  of  The  Tragedy  of 
the  Korosko);  The  House  of  Temper- 
ley,  The  Speckled  Band  (a  Sherlock 
Holmes  adventure)  and  Sherlock 
Holmes,  which  was  dramatised  by  Mr. 
William  Gillette,  who  himself  played  the 
title  role. 

A  volume  entitled  The  R.  L.  Stevenson 
Originals  has  recently  been  added  to  the 

interesting  series  that 
The  R.  L.  S.  was  inaugurated  with 
Originals.  The  Scott  Originals  and 

The  Dickens  Originals. 
This  new  volume  is  the  work  of  Miss 
Eve  Blantyre  Simpson,  and  is  the  third 
book  about  Stevenson  which  has  been 
published  in  the  last  fifteen  years  by  this 
amiable  friend  of  his  early  days  in  Edin- 
burgh. Miss  Simpson  is  the  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Y,  Simpson,  Bart.,  the  fa- 
mous physician  who  discovered  the  use 
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of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  and  the 
sister  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Simpson, 
who  is  remembered  by  the  world  at  large 
as  the  "Cigarette"  of  The  Inland  Voyage 
and  the  "Athelred''  of  Talk  and  Talkers. 

The  most  valuable  chapter  in  Miss 
Simpson's  recent  book  is,  naturally 
enough,  the  one  in  which  she  gives  an 
intimate  account  of  the  companionship 
which  was  closely  maintained  for  a  dec- 
ade between  Louis  Stevenson  and  her 
brother.  The  public  should  be  all  the 
more  grateful  for  this  record  since  Sir 
Walter  seems  to  have  destroyed  or  lost 
all  but  one  of  the  many  letters  that  Ste- 
venson must  have  written  to  him,  and, 
on  this  account  only,  could  not  be  fairly 
represented  in  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  edition 
of  Stevenson's  collected  correspondence. 
The  Simpsons  lived  at  52  Queen  Street, 
diagonally  across  "the  dark  belt  of  the 
Queen  Street  Gardens"  from  the  Steven- 
son home  at  17  Heriot  Row.  Sir  Walter, 
like  the  late  Andrew  Lang,  attended  the 
old  Edinburgh  Academy  at  the  same  time 
as  Louis  Stevenson;  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  seven  years  older  than 
Louis,  he  did  not  meet  him  until  later  in 
life,  when  they  were  both  reading  for  the 
bar.  Thereafter  Louis  developed  a  habit 
of  dashing  over  to  the  Simpsons'  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  chatting 
in  his  feverish,  fantastic  vein  as  he  paced 
the  library  and  smoked  innumerable  cig- 
arettes. Miss  Simpson  has  preserved  a 
mellow  memory  of  these  old  intimacies, 
and  has  composed  an  interesting  record 
of  the  contrast  between  the  nimble  and 
extravagant  Louis  and  her  more  sensible 
and  stolid  brother. 


But  apart  from  this  personal  record 
the  book  has  little  value.  It  merely  re- 
tells the  life-story  of  Stevenson  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  gossipy  and  inconsecutive, 
without  adding  any  important  items  to 
the  mass  of  material  that  has  already  been 
given  to  the  public,  in  a  more  coherent 
and  intelligible  manner,  by  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  and  Mr.  Graham  Balfour.  Many 
exceedingly  important  facts  of  Steven- 
son's biography  which  have  thus  far  been 
suppressed  for  reasons  of  personal  tact 
remain   ultimately   to   be   given   to   the 


world  by  some  writer  of  a  younger  gen- 
eration ;  but  since  Miss  Simpson  has  con- 
fined herself  to  a  pleasant  but  uncritical 
review  of  those  facts  with  which  the  pub- 
lic has  already,  for  a  long  time,  been  fa- 
miliar, her  book  adds  nothing  to  the  ex- 
isting sum-total  of  Stevensoniana.  It 
seems  a  little  surprising  that  the  author 
has  made  no  attempt  to  limit  her  book 
to  the  province  indicated  by  its  title ;  and 
it  is  even  more  surprising  that  she  has 
not  even  covered  that  particular  province 
with  any  thoroughness.  A  great  deal 
more  is  known  about  the  Stevenson  origi- 
nals than  is  expounded  in  this  volume. 
For  instance  the  author  does  not  mention 
that  Bob  Stevenson  [the  author's  cousin, 
Robert  Alan  Mowbray  Stevenson]  was 
the  original  of  that  young  man  with  the 
cream  tarts  who  behaves  in  so  astonish- 
ing a  manner  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story  of  "The  Suicide  Club";  and  she 
apparently  has  never  heard  that  the  pe- 
culiar mannerisms  of  Attwater,  in  The 
Ebb  Tide,  were  copied  from  those  of  A. 
G.  Dew-Smith,  of  Cambridge,  to  whom 
Stevenson  addressed  from  Davos  the  de- 
lightful letter  in  rhyme  beginning,  "Fig- 
ure me  to  yourself,  I  pray."  Neither 
does  Miss  Simpson  tell  us  the  fairly  well- 
known  story  of  Stevenson's  perturbation 
upon  discovering  that  the  man  who  had 
served  as  the  original  of  the  Admiral  in 
The  Story  of  a  Lie  actually  had  a  daugh- 
ter who  was  still  living  and  who  might — 
he  feared — ^be  wounded  at  his  revelation 
of  her  father's  weaknesses.  Such  obvious 
omissions  as  these,  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  R,  L,  Steveftson  Originals,  give  evi- 
dence that  the  author's  knowledge  of 
Stevenson  and  his  work  is  more  personal 
than  scholarly. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to 
recall  the  curious  charge  of  plagiarism 

that  was  brought  against 
Parallel  William  Allen  Butler  in 

Cases.  connection   with    his   fa- 

mous poem  "Nothing  to 
Wear."  The  late  Will  Carleton  had  a 
similar  experience  with  "Betsey  and  I  Are 
Out."  That  poem  was  the  first  of  the 
Farm  Ballads,  and  was  published  in  Har- 
per's Weekly  for  May  27,  1871.  Before 
very  long  another  claimant  for  the  verses 
appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Mrs.  or  Miss 
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K.  S.  Emerson,  who  maintained  that  she 
had  written  "Betsey  and  I  Are  Out"  in 
1869,  that  she  had  made  several  manu- 
script copies  of  it,  which  were  passed 
among  her  friends,  and  that  Carleton  had 
in  some  way  obtained  one  of  these  copies 
and  published  the  ballad  under  his  own 
name  in  a  Western  newspaper.  The 
charge  having  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Harper's  Weekly,  Mr.  S.  S.  Co- 
nant,  who  was  then  the  editor,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Carleton,  suggesting  that  legal  ac- 
tion be  taken  against  the  publishing 
house  that  had  brought  out  a  book  of 
Mrs.  Emerson's  verses,  and  in  their  ad- 
vertisements countenanced  the  accusation 
of  "literary  piracy." 

As  is  usual  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  there 
were  plenty  of  persons  found  willing  and 
eager  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  lady, 
and  to  profess  belief  in  the  accusation 
against  the  more  widely  known  writer. 
These  advocates  were  early  in  the  field, 
and  Mrs.  Emerson's  case  was  brought 
before  the  public  with  a  great  deal  of 
finesse.  Soon  after  the  issue  of  the  num- 
ber for  May  27,  1871,  a  friend  of  the  new 
claimant  called  at  the  Harper's  Weekly 
office  to  ask  for  a  recognition  of  her  au- 
thorship. This  was  met  by  the  offer  to 
examine  proofs,  if  Mrs.  Emerson  could 
produce  any,  and  by  the  request  that  she 
should  submit  other  ballads  and  poems 
for  consideration,  for  which  the  same 
compensation  was  offered,  if  her  contri- 
butions were  found  to  equal  "Betsey  and 
I  Are  Out"  in  literary  merit,  as  was  paid 

to  Carleton.  Mrs.  Emerson,  or,  as  she 
then  called  herself,  Mrs.  French,  subse- 
quently called  in  person,  and  asserted 
that  she  alone  was  the  author  of  the  bal- 
lad. Her  story  then  was,  as  circulated  by 
her  friends,  that  she  had  composed  the 


ballad  while  in  a  state  of  trance,  she  be- 
ing what  is  known  as  a  medium,  and  had 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Carleton  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  two  dollars,  that  being  the  fee  for 
which  the  lady  put  favoured  mortals  into 
direct  communication  with  the  world  of 
spirits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  Carle- 
ton had  never  been  in  New  York,  and, 
therefore,  must  have  taken  the  ballad 
down  from  dictation  over  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles.  When  this  was 
pointed  out  Mrs.  Emerson  departed 
somewhat  disconcerted,  but  promised  to 
send  specimens  of  her  poetic  abilities. 
One  or  two  of  these  specimens  were 
afterward  received,  but  were  found  to  be 
of  far  inferior  metal.  A  summing  up  of 
the  whole  case  by  a  writer  in  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean  ended  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Miss  Emerson's 
claim  rests  upon  her  bare  assertion,  unsup- 
ported by  a  particle  of  proof,  while  it  is  at 
once  disproved,  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
very  justly  remarks,  "by  the  fact  that  not  a 
line  in  her  volume  bears  the  slightest  kindred 
to  the  ballad  she  has  so  coolly  appropriated." 
She  has  shifted  from  one  story  to  another,  as 
her  position  became  untenable,  and  though  as- 
serting loudly,  through  her  publishers  and 
friends,  her  ability  to  substantiate  her  claim, 
she  has  thus  far  entirely  failed  to  bring  for- 
ward a  single  fact  to  make  her  assertion  good. 
.  .  .  The  fair  inference  from  all  this  shuffling 
and  shillyshallying  is  that  her  "proofs"  are 
mythical,  and  that  her  claims  will  never  rest 
upon  anything  more  substantial  than  her  un- 
supported assertion.  ...  It  is  probably  not 
hazarding  too  much  to  express  the  belief  that 
her  claim  will  be  soon  forgotten  or  be  remem- 
bered only  in  consideration  of  its  impudence. 


No  one  zvill  be  likely  to  dispute  the  statement  that  among  contemporary 
American  writers  of  detective  fiction  the  name  of  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson  should 
be  placed  very  near  the  top.  Years  ago  his  "Marathon  Mystery"  and  ''Holliday 
Case"  won  for  him  deserved  recognition,  while  ''The  Boule  Cabinet,"  zvhich  ap- 
peared last  ivinter,  was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  three  compelling  mystery  stories 
of  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  other  two  being  Tyler  de  Saix's  "The  Man 
Without  a  Head,"  and  Cleveland  Moffett's  "Through  the  Wall"  In  an  article 
in  the  March  Bookman  entitled  Supreme  Moments  of  Detective  Fiction,  Mr. 
Stevenson  zvill  tell  of  the  craftsmanship  and  of  zvhat  to  his  mind  are  the  biggest 
situations  in  a  field  that  he  has  made  so  much  his  own. 


Probably  engraved  for  Haydoo'i 
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OLD  PIGMENTS  AND  NEW  FOUND 
FACES 

BY  LOUIS  A.  HOLMAN 
("Believe  me,  Haydon,  your  picture  is  part  of  myself." — Keats.) 


I 


HOR  five  and  twenty  years 
□  an  oil  painting,  in  good 
Scondition,  but  frameless 
Hand  poorly  lighted,  has 
I  hung  on  the  staircase  of 
I  the  Art  Museum  of  Cin- 
Hcinnati.  Thousands  of 
visitors  walk  under  it  annually.  A  few 
give  it  a  passing  glance ;  it  is  unusual  for 
any  one  to  show  a  greater  interest.  Yet 
the  time  was — some  ninety  years  ago — 
that  tens  of  thousands  crowded  to  see 
this  picture — Benjamin  Robert  Haydon's 
"Christ's  Entry  Into  Jerusalem" — and 
each  one  paid  a  shilling  for  the  privilege. 


They  came  to  look  at  it  for  no  senti- 
mental or  sensational  reasons,  but  be- 
cause of  its  high  repute  as  a  work  of  art. 
It  was  considered  "a  masterpiece,"  the 
greatest  historical  painting  that  England 
had  produced,  a  work  that  would  mark  an 
epoch  in  art.  Charles  Lamb  wrote  a 
poem  in  its  praise ;  Wordsworth,  refer- 
ring to  the  six  years  Haydon  had  spent 
upon  it,  said  that  it  was  worth  waiting 
fifty  years  to  get  so  perfect  a  picture. 
Other  writers  of  eminence  proclaimed  its 
unsurpassed  greatness. 

The  painting,  however,  is  not  a  master- 
piece. England  has  produced  many  a 
work  before  and  since  of  far  greater 
merit ;  it  marked  no  epoch  in  art.    Never- 
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IN  TABULAM  EXIMII 

Bv  Charles  Lamb 

What  rider's  that?  and  those  myriads  bringing 

Him  on  His  way  with  palms,  Hosannas  singing? 

HosOHim  to  the  Christ,  Heaven — Earth — should  still  be  ringing. 

In  days  of  old,  old  Palma  won  renown : 

But  Palma's  self  must  yield  the  painter's  crown, 

Haydon  to  thee.    Thy  palm  put  every  other  down. 

If  Flaccus'  sentence  with  the  truth  agree, 

That  "palms  awarded  make  men  plump  to  be," 

Friend  Horace,  Haydon  soon  in  bulk  shall  match  with  thee. 

Painters  with  poets  for  the  laurel  vie : 

But  should  the  laureat  band  thy  claims  deny. 

Wear  thou  thy  own  green  palm,  Haydon,  triumphantly. 


theless,  for  all  lovers  of  English  litera- 
ture this  painting  holds  an  interest  which 
is  bound  to  increase  as  the  facts  concern- 
ing it  become  known. 

Any  inanimate  thing  that  has  been  as- 
sociated with  such  men  as  Wordsworth, 


Keats,  William  Hazlitt,  Charles  Lamb, 
and  John  Howard  Payne,  is  of  interest 
and  value.  When  that  thing  happens  to 
be  a  painting  which,  besides  associations, 
contains  prartraits  of  some  of  these  per- 
sons, painted   from  life — as  is  the  case 
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with  this  picture — it  is,  per  se,  of  greater 
interest  and  more  value.  Such  a  paint- 
ing demands  a  consideration  denied  to 
many  a  better  work. 

The  story  of  Haydon*s  picture  is  worth 
the  telling  if  only  for  its  many  associa- 
tions with  Keats,  and  for  the  strong  in- 
terest he  manifested  in  it  throughout  his 
whole  life  as  a  poet.  He  frequently  re- 
ferred to  it  in  his  letters  as  "the  Picture." 
While  on  his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whither  he  was  going  by  the  advice  of 
Haydon,  he  wrote : 

"I  have  conned  over  every  Head  in 
Haydon's  Picture";  from  Teignmouth 
some  time  later:  "I  am  nearer  myself  to 
hear  your  ^Christ'  is  being  tinted  into  im- 
mortality. Believe  me,  Haydon,  your 
picture  is  part  of  myself." 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  extant,  out- 
side of  Keats's  personal  belongings,  a 
house  at  Hampstead  and  one  at  Rome — 
certainly  nothing  in  America,  that  has  so 
many  associations  with  the  poet.  He 
watched  its  slow  growth  upon  the  canvas 
and  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  it  brought 
the  painter.  As  Keats  died  about  a  year 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  picture,  before 
the  glory  of  Haydon's  triumph  was 
dimmed,  he  never  suspected  how  hollow 
it  all  was.  Although  he  says  that  he 
knew  Haydon's  faults,  he  could  not  have 
known  how  the  painter's  tactlessness  and 
inordinate  egotism  were  to  rob  him  of 
honestly  won  laurels  and  bring  into  being 
an  animosity  which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, stalked  the  misguided  man  for 
thirty  years,  and  at  last  seduced  him  into 
taking  his  own  life. 

But  the  clouds  had  not  yet  gathered 
when  Leigh  Hunt  introduced  young  John 
Keats  to  the  most  conspicuous  artist  in 
all  England.  That  they  were  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other  their  letters 
show.  Haydon  was  happy,  hopeful,  and 
well  pleased  with  himself,  as  was  usually 
the  case  when  he  had  a  large  painting, 
with  all  its  attendant  difficulties,  well  un- 
der wav.  Difficulties  were  to  this  ener- 
getic,  masterful  man  what  hazards  are  to 
golf -players — and,  for  the  most  part,  they 
caused  him  about  as  much  anxiety.  Dur- 
ing an  enforced  ride  in  a  lawyer's  cab  he 
composed  his  "Crucifixion";  lingering  in 
a  friend's  room,  hoping  to  avoid  arrest, 
he  designed  the  background  for  another 


picture;  while  playing  unwilling  host  to 
an  officer  of  the  law  he  constrained  his 
guest  to  be  his  model.  During  a  stay  in 
a  debtors'  prison  he  met  some  veterans 
of  Waterloo,  and  "never  passed  pleas- 
anter  evenings."  In  this  same  unpropi- 
tious  quarter  he  sketched  a  bit  of  horse- 
play, and  afterwards  put  it  on  canvas. 
George  IV,  that  astute  critic,  saw  it,  pro- 
nounced it  "a  damn  fine  thing,"  and 
bought  it.  Haydon  grew  fat  on  difficul- 
ties that  killed  other  men. 

n 

He  completed  the  composition  for  his 
13  X  15-foot  painting,  "Christ's  Entry 
Into  Jerusalem,"  late  in  1814.  He  then 
made  studies  of  figures  in  similar  poses 
from  the  Elgin  Marbles,  hired  his 
models  and  made  casts  of  their  faces.* 
This  done,  he  adjusted  several  pairs  of 
spectacles  before  his  sadly  imperfect  eyes, 
and  "flew  at  the  canvas,"  with  the  living 
model  before  him.  Through  sickness  and 
periods  of  semi-blindness,  enduring  pov- 
erty, an  ever-increasing  burden  of  debt, 
and  the  ridicule  of  thrifty  portrait-paint- 
ers, Haydon,  with  heroic  determination, 
stuck  to  his  self-imposed  task.  There 
were  compensations,  however.  He  was 
happy  in  his  work;  he  delighted,  too,  in 
posing  as  the  apostle-martyr  of  "High 
Art";  by  judicious — and  injudicious — ^ad- 
vertising he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
men  and  women  famous  in  that  day  and 
this.  His  painting-room  was  visited  by 
"fashion,  beauty,  and  rank,  by  genius  and 
by  royalty,  and  the  expectation  was  very 
high  indeed."  Distinguished  foreigners 
like  Canova,  Cuvier,  Vernet,  and  Grand 
Duke  Michael  of  Russia  called  and  com- 
plimented him  on  his  great  historic  pic- 
ture. Sir  George  Beaumont — typical  of 
the  really  noble  in  the  British  aristocracy 
— used  to  watch  by  the  hour  as  Haydon 
plied  his  brush,  and  so  used  honest  David 
Wilkie,  the  best  friend  Haydon  ever  had, 
and  poor  John  Scott,  Tom  Keats's  friend, 
whose  life  was  soon  to  be  sacrificed  as 
one  result  of  the  detestable  **Cockney 
School"  criticisms. 

Keats,  too,  used  to  sit  for  hours  with- 
out speaking,  seeing  with  those  "Delphic 
priestess"  eyes  the  figures  emerge  from 

*To   this  unique  habit   of  Haydon   we   un- 
doubtedly owe  the  life  mask  of  Keats. 
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the  canvas.  One  day,  however,  he  went 
to  the  canvas  and  stood  before  the  por- 
trait of  Voltaire,  which  had  just  been  put 
in.  "That's  the  being  to  whom  I  bend." 
he  said,  bowing  low  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart.  Haydon  was  a  devout,  almost  fa- 
natical, orthodox  Christian.  A  spirit  of 
mischief  often  prompted  his  friends  to 
touch  him  on  this  tender  spot,  as  Keats 
did  here,  for  the  pure  fun  of  seeing  him 
jump. 

Among  others  who  visited  Haydon's 
studio  during  the  painting  of  "Oinst's 
Entry  Into  Jerusalem"  was  John  Howard 
Payne.  His  friend.  Charles  Robert  Les- 
lie, the  artist,  has  left  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  Haydon  with  Payne,  when  the 
American  actor  told  Haydon  of  the  trials 
he  had  endured  through  "the  jealousy  of 
English  actors,  and  the  illiberality  of  the 
English  press."  To  all  this  Haydon  very 
characteristically  replied,  "Sir,  I  regret 
from  my  soul  the  treatment  you  have  met 


with ;  I  regret  it  as  an  Englishman,  and 
am  ashamed  of  my  country.  . .  .  The  only 
way  in  which  I  can  show  my  sense  of  the 

injustice  you  have  suffered  is  to  make  you 
the  St.  John  in  my  picture."  At  first 
glance  it  would  seem  that  Haydon's  im- 
pnlstve  purpose  was  not  carried  out,  but 
if  any  other  portrait  of  Payne  in  similar 
|x>se  is  compared  with  the  St.  John,  the 
likeness  at  once  becomes  apparent.  The 
prominence  of  the  historic  St.  John  would 
forbid  making  his  face  an  absolute  por- 
trait of  a  well-known  American  actor,  but 
that  Haydon  used  the  actor-poet,  slightly 
disguised  by  long  hair  and  enlarged  eyes, 
seems  quite  evident. 

Late  ill  1817  Haydon  gave  a  dinner  in 
the  room  where  the  great  canvas  stood, 
by  way  of  bringing  Wordsworth  and 
Keats  together.  This  was  "the  immortal 
dinner"  so  often  lovingly  referred  to  in 
after  years.  Among  the  guests  was 
Charles  Lamb,  who  in  a  vein  of  inimita- 
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ble  humour  abused  his  host  for  putting 
Newton  into  his  picture.  *'  'A  fellow/  he 
said,  'who  believed  nothing  unless  it  was 
as  clear  as  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle/ 
And  then  he  and  Keats  agreed  he  had 
destroyed  all  the  poetry  of  the  rainbow 
by  reducing  it  to  the  prismatic  colours.  It 
was  impossible  to  resist  him,  and  we  all 
drank  [Keats*s  toast]  'Newton's  health, 
and  confusion  to  mathematics.'  It  was 
a  night  worthy  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
and  my  solemn  ^Jerusalem'  flashing  up 
by  the  light  of  the  fire,  with  Christ  hang- 
ing over  us  like  a  vision,  all  made  a  pic- 
ture which  will  long  glow 

*Upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.  * " 

Many  other  memorable  gatherings 
"took  place  in  that  painting-room,  where 
the  food  was  simple,  the  wine  good  and 
the  poetry  first  rate.  Wordsworth,  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  David 
Wilkie,  Leigh  Hunt,  Talfourd,  Keats, 
ietc,  etc.,  attended  my  summons  and  hon- 
oured my  table."* 

After  nearly  six  years  the  painting  was 
done.  A  hall  was  hired  and  invitations 
to  the  exhibition  sent  out.  Haydon 
worked  through  the  morning  of  the  open- 
ing day.  He  borrowed  some  money  and 
went  out  for  luncheon.  Returning,  he 
found  Piccadilly  blocked  with  carriages, 
while  "princes  of  the  blood,  bishops  and 
noblemen,"  foreign  ambassadors,  "beau- 
ties in  high  life,"  "geniuses  and  people 
of  note  from  everywhere,"  crowded  the 
great  room.  When  Haydon  entered  he 
found  Keats  and  Hazlitt,  his  two  chief 
literary  friends,  and  David  Wilkie  and 
John  Jackson,  his  brother  artists,  quietly 
rejoicing  in  his  triumph,  while  the  gor- 
geously apparelled  Persian  ambassador 
was  proclaiming  loudly  "I  like  the  elbow 
of  soldier."  Other  audible  comments 
were  few,  for  Haydon's  departure  from 
the  traditional  Christ  confused  the  peo- 
ple. Taken  at  a  disadvantage,  they  were 
wisely  awaiting  a  cue,  when,  as  if  sent  of 
heaven,  "with  all  the  dignity  of  her  ma- 
jestic presence,"  in  walked  Mrs.  Siddons. 
An  impressive  silence  followed  while  the 
most  admired  woman  in  England  viewed 
the  picture.  "Mrs.  Siddons,"  says  one 
critic,  "whom  we  estimate  as  the  great 
organ  of  Nature's  deepest  sensations,  de- 

*Quoted  from  Haydon's  Journal. 


cided  from  her  unerring  impulse,  that  the 
head  [of  Christ]  was  true  in  expression 
and  character." 

"It  is  completely  successful,"  she  said 
in  her  deep,  impressive  voice  that  carried 
far.  Then  as  the  overjoyed  painter  was 
presented,  she  added,  "The  paleness  of 
your  Christ  gives  it  a  supernatural  look." 
Mrs.  Siddons  had  spoken:  the  people 
knew  what  to  think ;  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writers  knew  what  to  set  forth.  Hay- 
don's picture  became  a  national  triumph. 

Ill 

In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  it  was  en- 
thusiastically welcomed.  Even  Lockhart, 
who  had  dubbed  Haydon  "the  Cockney 
Raphael,"  now  bowed  low  before  him, 
and  Professor  Wilson  halted  Blackwood's 
ridicule  to  receive  him  with  open  arms. 
In  all  over  fifty  thousand  persons  visited 
the  picture,  and  a  clear  profit  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  resulted.  Although  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  his  debts,  this  gave  Haydon 
courage  to  add  to  his  expenses  by  marry- 
ing a  widow  with  two  children. 

But  the  leopard  could  change  his  spots 
more  readily  than  Haydon  could  learn 
thrift.  One  day  his  effects  were  seized 
and  sold  to  pay  his  debts.  "Christ's  En- 
try" was  knocked  down  for  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  and  stored  in  a  warehouse, 
until  in  183 1  Cephas  Childs,  the  Phila- 
delphia engraver,  and  Henry  Inman,  the 
painter,  bought  it.  Poor  Haydon  went  to 
see  it  off,  bewailing  its  loss  to  England, 
and  praying  for  its  success  in  America. 
The  Philadelphia  exhibition  did  not  re- 
peat the  British  successes,  and  the  picture 
was  finally  lent  to  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  During  a  fire  in  1846  it  was  cut 
from  the  frame  and  dragged  from  the 
building  like  a  wet  blanket.  It  came  at 
last  into  possession  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cincinnati,  since  which  time,  although  ex- 
posed for  years  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  and  for  a  quarter  century  in 
the  Art  Museum  of  Cincinnati,  it  has 
been  practically  lost  to  the  world. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  portraits 
which  Haydon  introduced  into  his  paint- 
ing, for,  interesting  as  the  picture  itself 
.  may  be,  it  is  the  portraits  which  give  the 
great  canvas  a  real  value  in  our  eyes. 
When  first  exhibited  the  identity  of  the 
originals  of  certain  faces  in  the  shouting 
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crowd  surging  about  Christ  was  generally 
known.  But  some  of  these  have  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  years.  The  identity 
of  two  of  them  is  re-estabUshed  by  a 
"Key"  which  the  writer  has  recently 
found  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  This 
was  apparently  engraved  for  Haydon's 
exhibition  pamphlet. 

Wordsworth  (No.  13)  was  never  lost, 
perhaps  because  of  an  engraving  from  a 


portrait  by  Haydon  similar  to 
in  this  picture.  The  contrasted 
Voltaire  (No.  12)  and  Newton  ( 
are  always  recognised,  but  they  a 
portant,  since  death-masks  were 
thing  the  painter  had  to  work  fn 
should  scarcely  need  the  confim 
the  Key  to  know  Hazlitt's  portr 
20),  were  it  not  that  two  other  fa 
4  and   No.  2)    share  the  distir 
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being  pointed  out  as  his.  A  romantic 
legend  has  it  that  the  Virgin  (No.  15)  is 
a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  But  the  act- 
ress was  sixty-five  years  old  at  the  time 
and,  on  the  authority  of  the  painter  him- 
self, it  may  be  asserted  that  he  had  never 
met  her  imtil  the  day  his  picture  was 
shown  to  the  public.  Keats's  friend,  the 
artist  William  Bewick,  who  was  also  the 
intimate  friend  of  HazHtt,  was  not  at  the 
time  of  sufficient  importance  to  appear 
on  the  Key.  But  he  is  in  the  painting. 
So,  too,  in  all  probability  is  John  Howard 
Payne,  of  whom  mention  has  already 
been  made.  The  eye  (No.  19)  between 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Christ  is,  we 
are  soberly  informed  by  the  Key,  "Sharp 
the  engraver."  Whether  this  was  Hay- 
don's  joke  or  the  engraver's  method  of 
getting  some  return  for  his  work,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  The  identification 
of  Keats's  portrait  (No.  14)  is  happily 
rendered  beyond  doubt  by  the  Key. 

Let  it  be  frankly  stated  that  Haydon 
was  not  a  portrait-painter.  He  looked 
down  on  such,  and  was  wont  to  say: 
"Portraiture  is  always  independent  of 
art,  and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of 
the  Empire.  Where  the  British  settle, 
.  .  ,  they  carry  and  will  always  carry  trial 
by  jury,  horse  racing,  and  portrait  paint- 
ing." At  the  same  time  we  must  not  for- 
get that  Hazlitt,  the  prince  of  art  critics, 
who  himself  painted  Wordsworth  at  this 
very  time,  has  said  that  Haydon's  Words- 
worth in  this  picture  "is  the  most  like  his 
drooping  weight  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion." Professor  William  Knight,  of  St. 
Andrew's  University,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
the  portraits  of  Wordsworth, after  consid- 
ering thirty-eight,  selects  five  as  best,  and 
names  first  the  sketch  for  the  "Jerusa- 
lem" portrait.  (The  painting,  presumably 
he  never  saw.)  Judging  by  other  por- 
traits of  Hazlitt,  this  one  in  Haydon's 
picture  seems  to  be  an  undoubted  suc- 
cess. The  portrait  of  young  Bewick, 
who  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Haydon, 


lie  himself  records  is  a  good  likeness. 
There  is  then  a  fair  presumption  that 
the  face  of  Keats  may  be  reasonably 
true  to  life,  and  if  this  is  so  the  square 
foot  of  canvas  it  occupies  is  worth  all 
the  rest. 

In  his  Journal  of  1817  Haydon  says,  "I 
put  Hazlitt's  head  into  my  picture  looking 
at  Christ  as  an  investigator.  It  had  a 
good  effect.  I  then  put  Keats  into  the 
background  and  resolved  to  introduce 
Wordsworth."  In  1864  Bewick  wrote: 
"In  the  picture  of  Christ  Riding  Into 
Jerusalem  I  sat  for  several  heads.  One 
is  very  like  what  I  was  at  the  time ;  it  is 
that  of  a  person  speaking  loud  to  an- 
other, to  give  an  idea  of  the  noise  and 
crowd.  That  other  is  John  Keats,  the 
young  poet."  Besides  the  large,  forceful 
profile  of  the  poet,  a  study  for  this  pic- 
ture, Haydon  left  a  little  sketch  showing 
Keats's  location  between  the  pillars.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  Key  agrees  with  Be- 
wick's note  and  with  Haydon's  note  and 
sketches.  The  documentary  evidence  is 
interesting,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
face  of  the  animated  young  man  between 
the  pillars  agrees  perfectly  with  Haydon's 
large  sketch  and  with  the  life-mask,  the 
finest  existing  record  of  the  poet's  face. 
Unfortunately  it  is  Keats  who  is  "speak- 
ing loud,"  not  Bewick,  as  after  nearly 
fifty  years  he  recalled  the  incident.  But 
the  face  is  the  face  of  Keats,  and  a  very 
attractive  one  it  is  in  spite  of  the  open 
mouth. 

The  known  portraits  of  Keats,  done 
from  hfe,  are  rare.  Joseph  Severn  made 
three,  two  sketches  and  a  finished  minia- 
ture. William  Hilton  made  a  chalk  draw- 
ing. Some  one,  perhaps  Charles  Armi- 
tage  Brown,  cut  a  remarkably  fine  sil- 
houette. Haydon  left  a  large  outline 
sketch  in  his  Journal,  and  he  it  undoubt- 
edly was  who  made  the  life-mask.  This 
completes  the  list,  except  for  the  one  in 
"Christ's  Entry  Into  Jerusalem,"  now 
brought  from  oblivion  and  published  for 
the  first  time. 
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I 


HE  first  part  of  this  ad- 
venture dealt  so  almost 
exclusively  with  dazzling 
figures  that  the  poor  man 
can  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it  save  to  pay 
his  tribute  of  cynical  or 
exuberant  wonder  as  the  mood  takes 
him.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  second 
part  is  to  suggest  to  this  less  favoured 
individual  some  part  or  lot  that  he  may 
have  in  the  game.  There  will  be  those  to 
call  it  a  piece  of  unmitigated  folly  for 
any  one  not  rich  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  pursuit,  yet  if  there  chance 
to  be  one  helpless  soul  who  be  bitten  with 
the  need  of  surrounding  himself  with  the 
kind  of  good  company  that  is  prone  to 
gather  on  exclusive  bookshelves  he  will 
find  he  cannot  keep  away  from  those 
places  where  such  gentry,  even  if  reduced 
to  a  state  of  shabby  gentility,  assemble  to 
await  a  further  stage  of  their  journey 
toward  the  everlasting  bonfire, — the  auc- 
tion room  or  the  second-hand  book-store. 
The  auction  room  he  had  better  have  as 
little  as  possible  to  do  with ;  it  is  not  for 
"the  likes  of  him'*  to  be  drawn  into  a 
vortex  of  competition  with  fatter  purses. 
He  will  watch  its  doings,  however,  and 
use  it  as  a  guide  and  counsellor  as  he 
goes  about  snapping  up  such  unconsid- 
ered trifles  as  his  cultivated  instinct  tells 
him  not  to  pass.  When  an  item  is  fully 
described  in  the  auctioneer's  catalogue, 
the  chances  of  securing  a  bargain  are 
much  diminished,  for  too  many  eyes 
among  those  to  whom  the  catalogue  is 
mailed  scrutinise  the  offerings,  and  that 
mysterious  individual  who  is  always 
represented  in  proxy  by  the  auctioneer 
himself  is  a  discourager  of  competition. 
You  cannot  gauge  the  length  of  his  en- 
durance and  you  fear  to  give  loose  rein 
to  your  fighting  impulses  for  fear  of  be- 


ing made  to  pay  more  for  your  enthusi- 
asm than  for  your  book.  There  are  some- 
times nondescript  items  known  as  bun- 
dles that  occasionally  secrete  unexpected 
treasures,  and  if  the  appearance  of  the 
bundle  is  dingy  the  treasure  may  be 
wholly  undetected  before  safely  landed  in 
the  astute  purchaser's  hands.  A  friend 
confides  that  he  once  secured  the  delect- 
able Fanshazve  in  such  a  way.  It  was  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Bangs's,  perhaps  thirty 
or  more  years  ago,  and  in  poking  among 
these  bundles  he  pushed  aside  the  formid- 
able clothes  line  binding  one  and  found 
that  it  concealed  the  magic  title.  The 
little  grey  book  was  securely  buried  in 
the  centre  of  two  score  more.  It  was  a 
day,  of  course,  when  this  Hawthorne 
brought  less  than  the  fancy  price  now 
demanded,  but  it  was  even  then  a  collec- 
tor's nugget.  The  hours  intervening  be- 
fore the  sale  were  anxious  ones  for  this 
Columbus  lest  others  should  make  the 
same  discovery.  But  fortune  brought  no 
such  calamity;  the  bundle  was  purchased 
for  $4.50,  the  nugget  extracted  and  the 
useless  books  turned  back  for  resale,  so 
that  the  actual  purchase  price  amounted 
to  $1.50.  Five  years  passed  and  that 
man's  book-collecting  fever  subsided.  At 
the  sale  of  a  part  of  his  library  in  1886 
this  copy  brought  $50.  Since  then,  in  the 
Arnold  sale  of  American  literature,  it  sold 
for  $840.  Such  opportunities  are  of  the 
rarest,  one  is  prone  to  think.  The  writer 
begs  to  speak  of  one  of  his  own  modest 
finds,  which  is,  indeed,  of  less  intrinsic 
but  of  more  emotional  value.  In  this 
case  it  was  a  copy  of  William  Winter's 
Life  of  Edwin  Booth,  which  a  dealer 
passed  into  his  hands  at  his  own  price 
of  $1.  The  previous  owner  had  pasted 
on  fly  leaves  various  newspaper  clippings 
that  enlarged  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Such  indignities  would  ordinarily 
hurt  the  soul  of  the  true  bibliophile.  But 
one  of  these  clippings  was  from  a  West- 
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em  paper  and  reproduced  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Jean  Davenport  Lander,  in 
which  this  first  player  in  America  of 
Dumas's  Camille  told  of  Edwin  Booth's 
performance  with  her  of  Armand  Duval, 
when  as   a  youth   of  eighteen   he   was 


serving  his  apprentice  days  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  formal  biographies  know 
nothing  of  this  episode,  but  Mrs.  Lan- 
der's glowing  picture  gives  an  impression 
of  the  young  tragedian  worth  much  to 
the  collector  of  Boothiana.     Besides  this 


..    „  ,.. _.  _ _  _.__. isttr  of  last  sprinR  in  his  •....,   

be  had  sccmcil  to  putiue  his  hobby  of  book-gathciiTig  with  the  passion  of  one  wbo  foresaw  an  early  end. 
He  collected  first  editions  of  Shakespeare.  Milton.  Spenser,  Johnson,  Goldsmith.  Gray.  Keats,  Staelley. 
Dickens.  Thackeray,  Meredith,  and  his  library  boasted  an  asFembly  probably  unioui  of  books  by  and  about 


Robert  Louis  Steven 


that  be  had  just  acquired  in  London.     Friends  assert  that  from  the  moment  of  purchase  the  small  v 
wai  carried  m  his  vest  pocket,  and  that  he  had  tokingly  told  Mr.  Quaritcb,  the  London  dealer  from 
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the  volume  turned  out  to  be  a  first  edi- 
tion, now  out  of  print,  and  further  ex- 
amination showed  that  its  back  end 
papers  carried  a  rare  portrait  inset  and 
an  autograph  signature  of  the  famous  tra- 
gedian. All  these  enhancements  had 
passed  the  cataloguer,  the  auctioneer,  even 
the  book-seller,  who  looked  his  chagrin 
when  tlie  added  features  of  the  volume 
were  pointed  out  to  him.  It  is  a  book  with 
a  history,  such  as  some  collectors  with  a 
flair  for  "associational"  values  go  far  to 
find.  Its  previous  owner  remains  with- 
out name,  but  his  tastes  and  interests  are 
stamped  on  this  volume,  and  he  is  a  fel- 
low book-lover  to  whom  one  stretches 
out  one's  hand  into  the  glow  of  the  night 
lamp. 

Alongside  it,  in  its  present  abode, 
stands  a  stiff  and  starchy  aristocrat,  come 
down  in  the  world,  alas !  This  is  a  work 
on  engraved  gems,  with  delicious  copper- 
plate engravings,  printed  at  Rome  in 
1700,  on  paper  that  gives  an  exquisite 
sensation  to  the  touch,  and  bound  in  red 
levant  with  gold  tooling.  The  binder  has 
certified  to  his  work,  the  previous  owners 
have  contributed  their  mark.  It  was 
"Vathek,*'  Beckford's  copy,  and  figured  in 
the  Hamilton  palace  sale.  Mr.  Hoe  added 
not  only  his  book-plate,  but  his  auto- 
graph. It  accepts  with  what  grace  it  may 
the  conviction  that  this  world  is  after  all 
tending  toward  universal  democracy. 
Having  passed  its  two  centuries  and  more 
in  luxurious  comfort  along  with  the  best 
society  in  the  book  world  it  doubtless  has 
a  low  opinion  of  starving  book-collectors, 
and  wonders  if  it  has  bidden  farewell 
forever  to  those  old  associates  that  have 
dazzled  the  world  with  figures.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  this  work,  though  dedi- 
cated to  the  eminent  and  reverend  prince, 
II  Signor  Cardinale  Cesere  Destrees,  is 
not  in  the  class  of  those  excessive  rari- 
ties that  the  bibliophile  may  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  recite  the  name  and  where- 
abouts of,  give  you  also  the  pedigree  and 
whatever  chapter  of  romance  clings  about 
them,  just  as  the  right  people  know  all 
about  race  horses  and  Rembrandts.  As 
it  stands  to-day  it  is  a  frank  pledge  of 
that  collector's  folly  so  reprehended  by 
money-wiseacres. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  a  work  for  which 
a  poor  book-collector  would  ever  think 


of  going  in  search.  While  he  appeases 
his  desire  for  possession  with  humbler 
fare  he  feeds  his  imagination  with  even 
greater  things.  And  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  folly  or  unwisdom  if  he  has 
a  watchful  eye  for  an  early  American 
rarity.  He  has  probably  abandoned 
thoughts  of  Poe's  Tamerlane,  but  recent 
events  quite  justifiably  turn  his  dreams 
toward  the  earliest  Bryant. 

II 

In  the  Hoe  sale  Bryant's  first  poem, 
"The  Embargo,"  found  a  buyer  so  anx- 
ious for  its  possession  that  he  paid 
$3»300  to  win  it.  This  is  a  hard  nut  to 
crack,  since  Bryant  is  scarcely  regarded 
within  the  first  rank  of  American  poets. 
This  youthful  effort,  which  flaunts  its 
youthfulness  in  its  subscription  by  "A 
Youth  of  Thirteen,"  can  scarcely  yield 
the  political  historian  valuable  reflections 
on  its  theme,  the  anti-Jeffersonian  Fed- 
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eralism,  prevalent  in  New  England  in 
1808,  the  time  of  its  publication.  The 
volume  was  not  even  in  the  best  state  for 
a  bibliophile,  for  it  was  cut  down  and  re- 
bound, yet  two  men  at  least  drove  its 
price  up  to  the  astounding  figure  here 
named.  Now  within  a  twelvemonth,  an- 
other copy  appears  in  an  auction  cata- 
logue and  sells  for  $3,000  to  the  same 


FANSBAWE 
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A  TALE. 


Wilt  thou  go  on  with  mel"— Soothet. 


BOSTON : 

MARSH  &  CAPEN,  862  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


PRX8S  OP  PUTVAM  AMD  HURT. 


1828. 


buyer.  Its  "points"  were  better  than 
those  of  the  Hoe  copy;  it  was  unbound 
and  uncut,  in  this  latter  state  excelling 
any  hitherto  known  auction  copy.  Why 
may  not  garrets  or  old  farmhouses  of 
New  England  shelter  more  such?  If  the 
history  of  these  two  books  goes  broad- 
cast we  may  see  a  carnival  of  searching 
and  sweeping,  for  unsuspected  fortunes 
often  repose  in  such  unlikely  places.  Mr. 
Hoe,  it  may  be  remarked,  paid  $24  for 
his  copy.  Spring  cleanings  often  sacrifice 


such  treasures  to  ignorance.  And  this 
ignorance  crops  up  in  unsuspected  places. 
The  other  day  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  told 
the  London  Authors'  Club  of  some  of  his 
own  follies.  He  was  dwelling  on  the 
need  of  a  periodical  weeding  for  the  li- 
brary as  well  as  for  the  garden,  and  con- 
fessed that  some  years  ago  he  wanted  to 
get  an  Encyclopedia  Britannica  whose 
cost  was  $175.  So  he  packed  off  to  the 
second-hand  dealer  a  complete  set,  barr- 
ing two  numbers,  of  The  Sporting  Maga- 
zine, from  its  beginning  in  1790  to  its 
demise  in  1870.  Last  year  he  read  that 
the  Sporting  Magazine  Series  had  sold  in 
London  for  $4,750.  Picture  his  chagrin ! 
The  late  Alexander  Oswald  was  a  great 
bibliophile,  and  when  he  died  his  house 
was  found  overcrowded  with  books. 
Ignorant  successors  to  his  possessions 
gave  the  order  to  take  away  every  book 
without  a  decent  binding.  This  was 
done,  and  several  thousand  volumes  were 
sold  at  a  shilling  apiece,  among  them  a 
Kilmarnock  Burns. 

The  housecleaning  process  works  in 
many  ways,  however,  and  oftenest  brings 
forth  only  chaff  fit  for  the  burning.  Age 
alone  is  no  gauge  of  value.  Some  of  the 
oldest  books  are  the  most  worthless,  for 
nobody  wants  them  at  any  price.  Yet 
age  is  the  first  sign  that  strikes  the  unin- 
structed  as  the  thing  that  gives  value. 
Unless  an  old  book  represents  a  valued 
author,  or  deals  with  quaint  and  curious 
subjects,  or  records  a  bit  of  local  history, 
or  exhibits  a  fine  specimen  of  printing 
from  a  famous  press,  or  is  embellished 
with  charming  engravings,  or  is  the  first 
issue  of  a  well-known  work,  it  is  likely 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  down 
from  the  garret.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  should  carelessly  dispose  of  a  book 
that  suggests  a  quality  of  value  before 
consulting  the  nearest  expert.  The  book 
fit  only  for  the  rubbish  heap,  in  the  view 
of  most  householders — a  quaint  old 
school  book,  an  almanac,  a  book  of  laws, 
a  little  work  that  classifies  in  that  multi- 
form lot  known  as  Americana,  may  out- 
weigh in  value  the  whole  "library"  care- 
fully stored  in  the  glass-doored  "secre- 
tar>\"  There  is  one  other  discouraging 
aspect  to  all  this  frenzied  searching.  The 
more  "rarities"  unearthed  the  less  their 
value.    They  are  like  antipathetic  germs 
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who  prey  upon  each  other.  This  law 
works  even  with  books  of  the  most  opu- 
lent pretensions.  At  the  Hoe  sale  a 
Shakespeare  folio,  sold  at  $13,000, 
dropped  from  its  previous  recorded  auc- 
tion price  of  $18,000  (in  1907)  'because 
among  other  reasons,  that  figure  had 
stimulated  search  and  brought  several 
more  from  obscurity  to  be  disposed  of  at 
private  sale. 

Along  with  Hawthorne's  Fanshawe, 
Poe's  Tamerlane  is  one  of  the  prizes  the 
hopeful  book  hunter  sees,  in  his  dreams, 
in  the  five-cent  box  or  among  these 
marked  for  ten  cents,  fifteen  cents  or 
twenty-five  cents.  There  is  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  twenty  years  ago  a  Boston 
book  clerk  really  accomplished  this  feat 
with  the  Poe  book.  Before  going  out  to 
lunch  he  read  in  some  print  that  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  owned  the  only  known  copy 
of  Poe's  first  book,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"ril  make  a  hunt  from  this  day  for  a 
second  copy  of  Tamerlane/'  The  tale  is 
almost  too  fabulous,  but  the  argument  of 
the  tale  is  that  his  search  ended  in  one 
brief  half  hour.  After  eating  his  lunch 
he  turned  into  Comhill  and  stopped  at 
the  bookstalls  there  ranged  along  the 
street.  Under  his  very  hand  lay  a  thin 
duodecimo,  —  Tamerlane  and  Other 
Poems,  by  a  Bostonian,  18 2y.  The  hope- 
less dealer  asked  fifteen  cents  apiece  for 
it  and  each  of  its  fellows.  The  clerk 
slipped  his  prize  among  nine  others  gath- 
ered at  random,  and  proffered  $1.50  to  the 
dealer,  who  threw  in  a  cheery  reminder 
that  his  purchaser  had  secured  "a  good 
lot."  It  was  indeed  a  good  lot.  The 
book  soon  left  the  class  of  possessors 
represented  by  the  humble  book  clerk. 
It  passed  hands  not  long  after  for  $1,850, 
and  subsequently,  in  a  binding  case  so 
arranged  as  not  to  disturb  the  volume  in 
its  pristine  form  and  done  by  a  master 
craftsman  in  Paris,  was  sold  for  $1450, 
and  then  resold  at  auction  for  $2,050,  and 
then  again  for  about  $2,400.  It  spends 
its  future  existence  in  a  pfivate  col- 
lection. The  man  who  originally  found 
the  book  has  had  an  occasional  "look 
in"  upon  the  career  of  his  one  time 
possession.  He  was  present  of  course 
when  it  was  first  sold  at  auction  at  Lib- 
bie's,  he  was  on  hand  again  in  1900  when 
the  book  passed  from  the  library  of  the 


late  Thomas  J.  Makee  for  the  sum  above 
mentioned.  The  auctioneer  who  sold  it 
then  had  also  sold  it  twice  before.  By 
the  time  this  date  was  reached  a  third 
copy  had  become  known,  and  the  posses- 
sor of  that  was  the  underbidder  here. 
Why  should  he  have  wished  a  corner  in 
Tamerlanesf  Why  should  another  man 
wish  a  corner  in  "Embargos"?  Specula- 
tion may  run  to  any  flight  of  extrava- 
gance when  dealing  with  the  emotions  of 
book-hunters.  There  is  a  fearful  joy  in 
owning  a  unique  volume,  and  jealousy 


for  the  integrity  of  such  a  reputation 
in  a  volume  might  whisper  an  incitement 
to  an  act  of  vandalism.  We  do  not 
charge  this ;  we  only  like  to  play  with  the 
idea. 

When  Lord  Howe's  collection  of 
Shakespeare  quartos  and  folios  came 
upon  the  market  in  1907,  there  was  fur- 
nished a  clue  to  the  veiled  identities  in 
the  chapter  on  "The  Barbarians"  in  Fred- 
erick Locker-Lampson's  My  Confidences, 
His  barbarians  were  the  owners  of  cer- 
tain coveted  rarities  and  the  implication 
was  that  morally  any  act  was  justifiable 
that  wrested  these  treasures  from  people 
chiefly  famous  for  being  "addicted  to  the 
Turf."    Of  course  he  does  not  mention 
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real  names,  but  speaks  of  "Lord  and 
Lady  Tadcaster  at  Babram,  formerly 
Babraham,  near  Bosworth,  the  land  of 
Burton  and  George  Eliot."  He  calls  the 
roll  of  their  rare  books,  including  the 
four  Shakespeare  folios  and  the  Sonnets 
of  1609  and  the  rarer  quartos,  particu- 
larly the  Hamlet  of  1604.  Now  at  that 
time  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Howe 
and  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  were  the  only 
people  known  to  Lowndes,  the  great 
bibliographer,  as  owners  of  the  Hamlet, 
and  so  the  Tadcasters  became  revealed. 
"Now,"  writes  Mr.  Locker-Lampson,  in 
connection  with  the  account  of  one  or 
two  visits,  "in  cold  blood,  I  ask  myself 
why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful, 
have  I  not  appropriated  a  few  of  these 
old  books  ?  They  would  never  have  been 
missed,  and  there  would  have  been  some 
chique  in  adding  the  Hamiet  to  one's 
starved  little  treasure-house  at  home — 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  had  been  stolen." 

There  is  a  famous  story  of  a  man,  Don 
Vincente  of  the  convent  of  Pobla  in  Ara- 
gon,  what  is  told  by  all  writers  upon  the 
art  of  book  hunting.  This  Don  Vincente 
is  called  by  Andrew  Lang  "the  great  pat- 
tern of  biblioclepts."  To  get  the  book  he 
coveted  he  killed  its  possessor  and  set 
fire  to  his  house,  so  as  to  cover  up  his 
crime.  But  the  man  was  at  last  sus- 
pected, and  the  famous  book  found  in  his 
possession  to  confirm  the  suspicion.  The 
case  against  him  was  argued  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  but  one  copy  in 
the  world  of  the  book  found  in  his  pos- 
session, and  its  previous  owner  was 
known  to  all.  Don  Vincente  had  a  clever 
lawyer,  who  proved  that  another  copy  did 
exist  in  the  Louvre,  and  since  there  were 
two,  he  argued  there  might  also  be  more, 
and  so  Don  Vincente  might  have  come 
honestly  by  his.  At  this  Don  Vincente 
gave  a  great  cry  and  said  to  the  Alcalde, 
"Ah,  Signer  Alcalde,  my  error  was 
clumsy  indeed!  My  copy  was  not 
unique." 

Mr.  Robert  Hoe  began  collecting  books 
when  he  was  eighteen,  and  it  was  the 
passion  of  his  lifetime  to  make  his  col- 
lection as  complete  as  pains  and  money 
would  permit.  He  ordered  it  dispersed 
under  the  hammer,  not  primarily  for  the 
profits  that  might  accrue,  for  even  he 
could  scarcely  foresee  how  great   they 


would  be,  but  because  he  believed  that 
in  this  way  his  books  would  be  insured 
a  future  of  solicitous  care  such  as  he  had 
given  to  them.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  de- 
creed the  same  disposal  of  his  treasures, 
to  give  again  to  persons  of  taste  like  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  acquiring  the  things 
that  had  been  so  great  a  joy  to  him.  He 
would  not  have  them,  he  said,  shut  up  in 
museums  to  be  stared  at  by  the  stupid  and 
ignorant.  Mr.  Hoe  complained  that  the 
custodians  of  such  museums,  especially 
abroad,  little  understood  the  value  and 
rarity  of  things  committed  to  their  care, 
and  their  neglect  was  consequently  bring- 
ing ruin  and  decay  upon  works  whose 
loss  would  impoverish  the  world.  So  we 
should  cease  to  regret  the  auction-room's 
dispersal  of  these  libraries  that  cost  a  life- 
time of  effort  in  building  up,  for  they 
only  obey  nature's  law  of  transmutation. 
The  example  of  Mr.  Hoe  to  inspire  a 
youth  of  eighteen  to  begin  the  assembling 
of  a  two  million  dollar  property  is  noth- 
ing, alas!  but  one  of  the  ironies  of  our 
changing  age.  Mr.  Hoe  began  buying 
books  when  a  trivial  sum  secured  him 
many  of  the  treasures  that  have  enriched 
his  heirs.  He  began  not  long  after  the 
time  described  by  Halliwell-Phillips  when 
black  letters  were  as  thick  as  blackber- 
ries upon  the  stalls  of  the  London  dealer. 
The  buyer  for  the  future  must  simply  try 
to  forecast  the  rarities  of  twenty,  forty, 
fifty  years  hence  and  build  carefully  upon 
these  foundations.  He  will  not  have  a 
library  of  world  literature,  but  content 
with  simpler  acquisitions,  he  may  get  a 
respectable  library  of  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  books  that  will  stand  as 
a  worthy  life's  pursuit. 

Indeed,  it  is  already  too  late,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  get  the  rarest  of  nineteenth 
century  masters.  Who  expects  to  pick 
up  for  a  song  Browning's  Pauline  or 
Tennyson's  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,  or 
books  printed  and  coloured  by  William 
Blake,  or^firsts  in  Keats,  or  Shelley,  or 
Rossetti?  But  these  were  once  as  cheap 
and  neglected  as  the  furtive  issues  of 
modern  poets,  despised  and  rejected  be- 
yond anything  by  the  second-hand  dealer 
of  to-day.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  the  first  books  of  Alfred  Noyes  ere- 
long sought  by  collectors,  particularly  if 
this  poet   fulfils   his   promise   and   next 
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wears  the  laureate's  wreath.  There  is, 
too,  that  puzzling  American,  Ezra  Pound, 
whose  verse  struggles  so  vainly  for  a 
wider  hearing,  yet  already  the  prize  of 
discriminating  minds.  His  earliest  issues 
were  three  slender  paper  brochures,  one 
issued  in  Venice,  and  of  such  rarity  al- 
ready that  few  are  they  who  have  ever 
seen  them.  Yet  these  are  just  the  things 
to  fill  the  role  of  the  future  nuggets  of 
the  bibliophile.  This  is  dealing  with  a 
purely  speculative  reputation,  however, 
that  the  future  may  not  confirm.  One 
gets  a  certain  gambler's  joy  in  holding 
for  future  appraisal  a  thing  in  which  he 
believes.  Not  so  doubtful  should  be  the 
early  books  of  Richard  Hovey  and  Bliss 
Carmen,  for  time  has  bestowed  its  fa- 
vouring glance  on  them,  and  these  might 
be  called  safe  "futures." 


Ill 


For  the  American  collector  of  con- 
temporary literature,  the  man  who  wishes 
to  build  for  the  future,  nothing  could  be 
more  helpful  than  the  second-hand  cata- 
logue issued  by  some  of  the  London  deal- 
ers. One  does  not  mean  the  swells  in  the 
trade,  who  range  themselves  along  Picca- 
dilly or  Oxford  Street  or  on  the  Charing 
Cross  Road.  There  are  others,  little  men, 
perhaps  one  should  say,  to  be  found  in 
a  suburb  like  Wimbledon  or  a  town  like 
Wrexham,  who  depend  on  their  cata- 
logues to  reach  their  customers.  If  one 
orders  from  them  from  this  distance  one 
is  apt  to  find  himself  coming  after  an- 
other whose  order  has  not  an  ocean  to 
cross.  The  catalogue  if  carefully  studied 
will  tell  how  the  wind  sets  in  the  book- 
hunting  field  abroad,  and  what  is  found 
desirable  there  is  very  likely  to  find  seek- 
ers here  after  an  allowance  of  time  for 
the  vogue  to  reach  us.  This  is  a  con- 
fession of  our  literary  colonialism,  if  you 
wish,  but  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and 
what  they  have  to  teach  us  is  that 
America  is  not  likely  to  be  producing 
much  at  present  for  the  future  book- 
hunter.  These  book  catalogues  should 
be  a  part  of  one's  constant  reading  as  a 
check  list  for  appraising  the  ofl^erings  of 
the  miscellaneous  tables  of  our  own  sec- 
ond-hand dealers.  Discretion  and  knowl- 
edge might  detect  the  English  dealer  in 


the  somewhat  cynical  occupation  of  him- 
self manufacturing  reputations;  but  he 
will  not  mislead  us  by  his  warning  to  get 
Maurice  Hewlett's  Earthworks,  should 
one  be  so  fortunate,  or  any  of  the  novels 
of  George  Gissing.  His  indication  that 
this  author's  first  book.  The  Workers  in 
the  Dazvn,  is  now  valued  at  three  guineas 
is  sufficient  spur  to  quicken  one's  search. 
One  reads  with  interest  that  not  one  of 
this  author's  works  but  sells  at  second- 
hand for  a  sum  well  above  the  original 
published  price.  But  our  stalls,  alas !  ex- 
hibit but  American  reprints,  and  these 
are  worthless  for  any  purpose  but  the 
reader's.  In  any  state,  of  course,  one 
never  lets  an  unread  Gissing  pass,  and 
one  can  count  upon  him  as  a  collector's 
author.  Some  time  the  unexpected  will 
happen ;  the  interchange  of  residence  be- 
tween London  and  New  York  often 
brings  books  among  the  store  of  house- 
hold effects  removed  and  the  restricted 
spaces  of  the  ordinary  New  York  dwell- 
ing necessitate  a  cutting  down  of  un- 
necessary impedimenta,  and  books  are  so 
often  among  the  first  sacrifices.  The  sec- 
ond-hand dealer  then  comes  to  the  house- 
holder's relief.  No  other  way  could  have 
brought  to  the  fifteen-cent  section  and  to 
our  humble  shelves  an  early  work  of  that 
choice  writer,  Vernon  Lee,  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  with  the  right  date.  Among 
American  authors  no  one  has  shown  such 
a  steady  tendency  to  rise  as  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  Youina  and  Tzvo  Years  in  the 
French  West  Indies,  though  published  in 
1890,  have  already  quadrupled  their 
original  price.  Wily  dealers  are  culling 
his  copies  by  whatever  hedgerow  they 
find  them  straggling,  and  if  one  of  his 
books  chances  to  be  a  presentation  copy, 
you  will  not  find  it  easily  dropping  into 
your  basket. 

By  the  same  token,  should  you  chance 
to  have  one  to  sell  your  courage  in  mak- 
ing demands  will  hardly  rise  to  a  point 
that  will  balk  a  dealer  in  meeting  you. 
The  writer  was  surprised  at  encountering 
the  venomous  enmity  of  a  book-seller  for 
simply  giving  aid  to  a  friend  who  had 
some  Hearn  note-books  and  a  copy  of 
One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights,  with  marginal 
notes  in  Heam's  handwriting,  to  sell.  He 
was  not  the  dealer  either  to  whom  the 
copy  had  been  offered.     One  sees  how 
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dark  passions  may   lurk  in   this   dusky 
business. 

Nearly  all  readers  of  Henry  James  are 
collectors  of  his  first  editions,  or  have 
been  insensibly  led  into  the  role  by  going 
at  once  for  each  new  book.  They  may 
have  no  others,  but  they  do  not  part  with 
his.  This  makes  his  books  infrequently 
met  with  in  the  second-hand  stores, 
though  when  found,  save  for  The  Prin- 
cess Cassimassima,  the  prices  asked  are 
not  excessive.  Neither  does  he  figure 
high  at  auctions.  In  not  a  few  cases  one 
meets  with  none  but  first  editions,  which 
shows  that  his  public  is  not  large  if  de- 
voted, and  outsiders  have  not  called  for 
reissues.  But  the  next  generation  will 
have  its  James  collectors,  and  they  must 
be  supplied  from  these  hoarded  stores, 
which  will  then  take  their  revenge  for 
these  small  editions. 

IV 

The  Irish  literary  movement  has  surely 
furnished  collectors'  authors.  Yeats  and 
Singe  are  already  there,  and  their  case  is 
immensely  helped  by  the  charming  vol- 
umes issued  in  limited  numbers  by  the 
Cuala  Press  at  Dundrum,  bearing  the  im- 
print of  the  poet's  sister.  To  be  placed  in 
this  category,  however,  seems  to  give  no 
particular  satisfaction  to  the  poet  him- 
self, for  only  the  other  day  he  wrote  in 
some  connection  now  forgotten  by  us, 
about  "certain  very  foolish  people  known 
as  collectors,"  and  one  of  this  very  num- 
ber who  thought  to  flatter  him  by  telling 
of  the  advanced  price  he  had  paid  for 
The  Celtic  Ttuilight,  got  only  the  re- 
joinder: "Fd  much  rather  hear  you  say 
you'd  bought  the  last  edition."  Perhaps 
the  future  will  take  its  revenge  for  his 
lack  of  sympathy  by  paying  more  for 
those  occasional  works.  The  Beltane,  The 
Shanachie,  than  for  the  poet's  verse. 

The  group  that  gave  colour  and  scandal 
to  the  failing  nineties  have  their  devotees 
— Symons,  Dowson,  Beardsley  and 
Wilde,  with  others  less  dowered  by  gen- 
ius and  waywardness.  The  rare  charm 
of  Beardsley's  art  makes  his  books  less 
liable  to  fluctuations,  and  they  are  never 
to  be  had  without  a  fair  outlay.  Well- 
illustrated  books  are  ever  a  lure  to  draw 
on  a  collector.    Changing  tastes  and  feel- 


ing leave  that  noble  group  of  the  sixties 
almost  without  followers,  and  one  must 
be  poor,  indeed,  in  world's  goods  not  to 
be  able  to  acquire  a  portfolio  full  of  the 
charming  woodcuts  from  Fred  Walker, 
Sandys,  Millais  and  the  others. 

One  such  golden  opportunity  befell  the 
writer.  He  saw  one  day  a  truck  unload- 
ing a  bewildering  mass  of  old  magazines, 
and  followed  them  into  a  basement  shop, 
where  they  were  stacked  to  the  ceiling 
in  pile  after  pile.  They  were  of  all  names 
and  dates,  American,  English,  German 
and  French.  The  collector  had  appar- 
ently a  mania  for  acquiring  that  far  out- 
ran his  time  or  ability  to  read,  for  hosts 
of  copies' were  fresh  and  uncut.  They 
ran  back  into  old  Edinburglis,  Quarterly s, 
and  Duhlins,  brown  with  years;  into  the 
Knickerbackers,  Mirrors,  what  not  of 
early  New  York  days.  Household 
Words,  Once  a  Week,  Good  Words,  Put- 
nam's,  The  Argosy,  The  Riverside  of  the 
mid-century,  and  all  the  bewildering  con- 
geries of  the  periodical  world  of  later 
years.  The  owner  had  amassed  through 
a  long  lifetime,  for  his  name  was  written 
on  hundreds,  and  with  that  tribute  he 
had  laid  them  away  to  sleep  in  their  pris- 
tine freshness  until  death  severed  his 
ownership.  Then  they  came  tumbling 
into  the  shop  of  a  man  too  busy,  also,  to 
study  and  classify  them.  Needless  to  say 
the  discovery  was  kept  dark  and  a  daily 
visit  paid  in  the  brief  leisure  of  the  noon 
hour.  Out  of  this  pile  came  lovely  Fred 
Walkers,  early  Du  Mauriers,  rare  and 
choice  Arthur  Hughes,  Millais  in  the  fa- 
mous Farat/^^,  those  wonderful  La  Farges 
in  The  Riverside^  with  Boyd  Houghton, 
Pinwell,  Small,  Lawless,  Sandys  and 
Simeon  Solomon  in  practically  first  im- 
pressions, and  in  the  only  form  the  work 
of  many  of  these  men  exists,  for  their 
drawings  were  made  on  the  block  and 
perished  with  the  graver's  handling.  The 
excitement  grew  day  by  day,  and  from 
the  upper  layers  of  the  piles  one  dug  into 
depths,  dislodging  strata  that  sent  the 
whole  piles  sprawling  about  the  other- 
wise crowded  floors,  to  the  disgust  and 
wrath  of  the  dealer.  It  took  days  to 
bring  to  light  what  the  writer  was  con- 
vinced would  be  found,  the  extremely 
scarce  work  of  Whistler  as  an  illustrator. 
Four  drawings  contributed  to  Once  a 
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Week  and  two  to  Good  Words  represent 
his  production  in  this  field.  Three  of 
these  were  the  final  reward  of  the  search, 
one  other  came  to  the  surface  on  a  later 
day,  when  we  were  not  at  hand, 
and  was  snapped  up  by  a  chance  cus- 
tomer. The  dealer  in  handling  his  cus- 
tomer went  through  all  the  moods  of  a 
confident  and  triumphant,  a  bored  and  an 
exasperated  vendor.  He  made  a  fair 
profit  on  his  investment,  selling  oflf  the 
numbers  for  the  most  part  at  the  rate  of 
two  for  five  cents,  and  sometimes  rising 
a  little  in  price  when  mastered  by  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  not  doing  the  best  for 
himself.  Finally,  in  a  desperate  mood, 
he  cleared  the  whole  lot  out  to  one  cus- 
tomer, and  left  the  humble  digger  sigh- 
ing for  the  prints  sacrificed  to  limited 
time. 

The  poor  man  who  goes  in  for  book 
collecting  will  be  wise  if  he  chooses  a 
limited  field  and  sticks  to  it,  though  such 
advice  is  more  easily  given  than  followed. 


To  many  no  field  is  more  attractive  than 
the  history  of  the  theatre,  for  there  are 
prints  and  playbills  to  enlarge  and  illus- 
trate his  books.  The  New  Yorker  is 
sure  to  take  readily  to  works  that  illus- 
trate the  changing  tides  in  this  ever 
changing  city.  Many  who  have  made 
practically  unique  collections  have  formed 
them  as  illustrative  comment  on  the  pro- 
fessions they  pursue.  One  who  is  a 
painter  of  Indian  life  has  gathered 
around  him  a  collection  of  books  bearing 
upon  the  frontier  life  of  trappers  and 
traders.  As  they  increase  in  numbers 
they  take  on  extrinsic  values ;  what  is  dis- 
carded by  the  many  is  precious  to  him, 
and  his  collection  in  time  becomes  so 
valuable  that  a  fireproof  building  is 
thought  no  extravagance  to  house  them. 
The  amusing  thing  about  all  this  business 
is  that  the  book  collector  often  gradually 
ceases  to  be  a  book  reader,  and  here  en- 
ters a  problem  in  psychology  that  pro- 
poses altogether  another  story. 
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TCHING  was  revived  in 
England  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Turner,  who 
etched  the  plates  for  the 
Liber  S  tu  dioru  m — ^a 
great  work  which  was 
planned  originally  to  contain  one  hundred 
designs,  and,  as  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind  {A  Short 
History  of  Engraving  and  Etching)  says, 
"to  be  a  monument  of  the  variety  and 
strength  of  his  genius  for  landscape  com- 
position*'— and  by  the  Norwich  group  of 
painters,  Crome,  Cotman,  Daniell,  and 
others,  who  formed  the  first  important 
native  school  of  landscape  etching.  But 
Turner's  work  was  not  pure  etching, 
since  he  merely  sketched  his  picture  in 
outline  on  copper,  and  left  the  plate  to 
be  finished  by  the  mezzotint  engraver. 
He  himself  engraved  several  of  them  in 
this  style  with  his  own  hand,  and  the 
process  has  since  been  employed  by  an 
occasional  etcher,  notably  by  Sir  Seymour 
Haden  and  by  Mr.  Frank  Short,  who  has 


applied  it  with  special  appropriateness  to 
several  of  Turner's  own  drawings  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Liber. 

As  for  the  other  artists  mentioned,  they 
worked  so  completely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Dutch  masters  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  to  regard  them  as  precur- 
sors of  the  present  or  as  belated  survivors 
of  the  earliest  period  of  etching.  Indeed, 
when  Mr.  David  Keppel  made,  for  The 
Print  Collecftor's  Quarterly,  a  survey  of 
"Landscape  Etchings  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  include  "Old"  Crome,  whose  close 
kinship  with  Ruysdael  and  Hobbema 
made  him  seem  quit^  at  home  in  that 
company.  And  yet,  though  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  Dutch  spirit  of  sincerity 
and  of  fidelity  to  nature,  neither  Crome, 
nor  any  other  of  the  early  English  etch- 
ers, ever  quite  mastered  the  technique  of 
etching,  or  learned  to  recognise  the  lim- 
itations of  the  medium.  Their  intention 
was  generally  too  pictorial,  their  treatment 
too  positive  and  complete,  for  pure  line 
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to  compass  without  some  loss,  or,  at  least, 
some  concealment,  of  its  distinctive  force 
and  beauty.  And  so,  while  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  and  attractive  work  was 
done  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  it  was  not  until  about  i860,  when 
a  new  spirit  of  independence  took  posses- 
sion of  English  etchers,  and  a  new  per- 
ception of  the  special  province  and  of  the 
special  problem  of  etching  was  acquired, 
that  the  modern  movement  really  began. 

The  two  men  who  did  most  to  stimu- 
late this  movement  in  its  early  stages 
were  Sir  Seymour  Haden  and  Alphonse 
Legros,  both  of  whom  have  died  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  With  the  personal- 
ity of  the  former  readers  of  the  Book- 
man are  already  more  or  less  familiar. 
It  may  be  remembered  also  from  the 
writer's  preceding  article,  on  American 
etching,  that  Haden  visited  this  country 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  that 
he  exerted  nearly  as  much  influence  here 
as  in  England.  The  friend  of  the  French 
etcher  Jacque  and  of  Whistler  (whose 
step-sister  he  married),  he  came  into  di- 
rect contact  with  the  French  movement, 
and  with  its  underlying  ideas.  These 
he  appropriated  and  made  his  own.  It 
was  Haden  who,  both  in  his  work  and  in 
his  writings,  first  vigorously  opposed  the 
pictorial  ideals  of  the  earlier  period,  and 
it  was  he  who,  having  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  Dutch  masters,  particularly 
Rembrandt,  first  insisted  on  the  strictly 
linear  spirit  of  etching  as  an  art  in  which 
not  only  everything  must  be  achieved 
through  line,  but  the  line  itself  must  be 
kept  free  and  open.  If  he  thus  narrowed 
the  scope  of  the  etcher  as  compared  with 
the  painter  or  the  artist  who  employs 
tonal  processes — for  clearly  line  handled 
in  this  way  must  suggest  rather  than  try 
to  represent,  and  must  even  leave  many 
things  unsaid — he  increased  his  capacity 
for  spontaneous  and  intimate  expression 
and  opened  to  him  a  fresh  and  fascinating 
field  for  observing  and  recording  subtle 
and  elusive  beauties  of  nature. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Wedmore  in  his 
latest  work*  records  the  response  that 
Haden  once  made  to  the  English  Acade- 
mician, Leighton :  "  'Rassurez  vous  mon 

♦Etchings.  By  Frederick  Wedmore.  The 
Connoisseurs  Library.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany, 191 1. 


cher,  vous  ne  serez  jamais  de  Vacademie* 
Leighton  had  said  to  him.  And  'Rassurez 
vous,  mon  cher,  je  suis  President  de  ma 
pro  pre  Academie/  Seymour  Haden — cor- 
dial, yet  on  the  war-path — had  replied." 
This  response  is  significant  of  another 
and  very  important  phase  of  Haden's  in- 
fluence. For  it  indicates  the  spirit  in 
which,  as  founder  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Etchers,  he  demanded,  and  obtained, 
public  recognition  of  the  etcher  as  an 
original  and  independent  artist.  With- 
out such  recognition  no  art  can  survive 
long.  And  if  to-day  there  is  perhaps  a 
more  active  interest  in  etching  in  England 
than  in  almost  any  other  country — if  too 
of  recent  years  more  than  one  etcher  has 
been  accorded  that  honour  of  an  election 
to  the  Royal  Academy  which  was  refused 
him — this  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
energy  and  success  of  his  early  mission- 
ary efforts. 

Haden's  work  was  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  pure  landscape.  That  of  Legros, 
the  second  pioneer  of  the  movement, 
ranged  from  landscape  to  portraiture,  and 
aimed  largely  at  the  representation  of 
man's  life  in  relation  to  nature,  combin- 
ing classic  restraint  of  form  with  a  note 
of  modern  romantic  sympathy  in  the 
treatment  of  scenes  of  humble  toil,  pov- 
erty, suffering,  and  even  death.  This 
French  etcher  went  to  England  in  1866, 
became  a  naturalised  Englishman,  and 
from  1876  to  1894  held  the  Slade  Profes- 
sorship of  Art  at  University  College.  Mr. 
Keppel  used  to  tell  a  story  about  Legrofi 
which  we  recently  saw  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  a  book  entitled  Le  Vieux  de  la 
Montagne  by  that  curious  writer  of 
Montmartre,  Leon  Bloy.  Legros's  friends, 
it  seems,  were  deeply  affronted  by  his  ex- 
patriation, and  for  many  years  did  not 
encourage  him  to  return  to  France.  Fi- 
nally, however,  they  decided  to  forgive 
him,  and  invited  him  to  cross  the  Channel 
and  make  them  a  visit.  He  accepted  and 
was  cordially  received.  There  was  one 
question,  however,  that  they  could  not 
forbear  putting  to  him  with  profound  in- 
terest and  curiosity :  ''Mais,  qu'est-ce  que 
c'est  que  vous  aves  gagni  en  changeant 
voire  nationalite?''  they  demanded  in 
chorus?  "£//  hien,"  retorted  Legros, 
*'d'abord,  en  changeant  ma  fuitionaliti, 
j'ai  gagne  la  bataille  de  Waterloo!*' 
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Eh  bien,  one  may  add  as  a  commentary 
to  this  anecdote,  whatever  the  artist  him- 
self gained — or  lost — by  this  exchange, 
England  acquired  in  Legros  a  great 
etcher  and  a  great  teacher  of  etching. 
Many  were  his  pupils  in  the  art  of  the 
needle,  and  these  number  some  of  the 
best  known  English  etchers  of  to-day.  The 
one  who  shows  most  markedly  the  influ- 
ence of  his  training — though  it  seems  that 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  men  lies 
largely  on  the  surface — is  Mr.  William 
Strang.  This  etcher  has  essayed  most  of 
Legros's  subjects  and  employed  most  of 
Legros's  methods.  But  it  cannot  on  the 
whole  be  said  that  he  has  achieved  much 
of  Legros's  success  except  possibly  in  the 
single  department  of  portraiture.  For  he 
has  no  such  delicacy  of  poetic  perception, 
no  such  feeling  for  classic  form,  as,  in 
Legros,  prevent  a  suggestion  of  the  gro- 
tesque from  ever  degenerating  into  vio- 
lent disorder  and  into  brutal  insistence  on 
ugliness  for  its  own  sake.  Mr.  Strang, 
who  is,  one  feels  rather  literal  than  im- 
aginative, has  a  fatal  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate ;  and  even  in  his  portraits,  of  which 
there  is  a  whole  gallery,  while  some,  like 
the  Hardy,  are  done  with  great  delicacy 
and  with  expressive  beauty  of  line,  the 
facial  modelling  is  often  carried  too  far 
for  the  balance  of  the  design,  and  there  is 
a  hard  and  realistic  rendering  of  the 
shadows  that  is  painfully  photographic. 

II 

On  one  side  at  least,  a  much  younger 
artist,  of  quite  different  intentions,  Mr. 
Frank  Brangwyn,  whose  big  architectural 
compositions  are  so  popular  at  present, 
may  very  possibly  owe  something  to  Le- 
gros— aside  from  the  courage  to  etch  on 
a  larger  scale  than  most  of  his  important 
contemporaries.  At  all  events,  when  Mr. 
Wedmore  writes  that,  except  in  avowed 
ornament,  "design  has  never  had  the  im- 
portance that  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  art 
of  Brangwyn/'  one  cannot  help  thinking 
of  Legros's  frequent  preoccupation  with 
problems  of  pure  design  which,  even 
sometimes  in  those  plates  where  human 
action  is  involved,  destroys  the  impres- 
sion of  life-like  spontaneity  by  betraying 
too  obvious  an  intention  to  force  the  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  of  the  figures  into  the 
lines  of  an  arbitrary  arrangement.    Nev- 


ertheless, Mr.  Brangwyn's  "enhanced  at- 
tention to  design,"  which  is  his  one  point 
of  contact  with  Legros,  is  sufficiently  un- 
usual, and  is  what  gives  their  principal 
value  to  his  plates.  These  gain  nothing 
in  beauty  from  that  exaggerated  breadth 
of  style  he  has  adopted  to  offset  the  ob- 
jection that  the  fine  line  of  etching  unfits 
it  for  the  treatment  of  large  surfaces. 
There  is  a  demand  for  big  plates  on  the 
part  of  the  American  and  English  public 
which,  when  it  buys  a  picture,  wants  one 
that  will  cover  a  good  bit  of  wall  space, 
and  Mr.  Brangwyn  has  tried  ingeniously 
to  meet  this  demand  without  sacrifice  of 
artistic  interest  and  integrity.  His  aim  is 
decorative  rather  than  pictorial;  he  does 
not  attempt  to  compete  with  the  photogra- 
pher in  supplying  "views"  of  buildings 
and  places.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
texture  of  his  work  is  coarse  and  un- 
pleasant, and  that  there  is  in  his  plates,  as 
a  result  of  this  attempt  to  gain  an  "ef- 
fect" by  means  that  will  not  bear  close 
inspection,  a  certain  theatrical  element 
suggestive  of  the  art  of  the  scene  painter. 
Thus  one  may  be  pardoned  for  very 
much  preferring,  after  all,  the  work  of 
such  an  etcher  as  Axel  H.  Haig,  a  Swede 
who  has  lived  long  enough  in  England  to 
be  regarded  as  an  English  artist,  and  who, 
oddly  enough,  when  one  compares  their 
respective  techniques,  was  the  master  of 
Zorn.  For,  while  it  presents  few  points 
of  technical  interest,  and  while  the  me- 
dium itself  counts  for  little  in  the  pleas- 
ure which  it  affords,  since  every  attempt 
is  made  to  lose  the  individual  line  in  the 
total  effect  produced  by  a  close  linear 
mesh,  nevertheless  it  is  true  etching  of  a 
sort,  and,  besides,  represents  a  long  la- 
bour of  detailed  observation  and  of  pa- 
tient, careful  record.  The  record  is 
mainly  of  fact,  of  appearance,  but  also,  to 
some  extent,  of  feeling,  of  imaginative 
mood,  especially  in  that  long  line  of  ca- 
thedral interiors  with  which  he  is  most 
associated ;  and  there  is  tenderness  of  at- 
mospheric suggestion  in  the  diffused  light 
that  veils  the  dome  above  the  city  in  "The 
Floating  Market  at  Stockholm."  The 
work  of  Mr.  Hedly  Fitton,  a  kindred 
artist,  is  more  objective,  more  impersonal, 
and  greater  insistence  must  be  placed 
upon  the  industry,  less  upon  the  charm, 
in  such  a  plate,  "The  Rose  Window  of 
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Notre  Dame."  Lately  more  breadth  has 
crept  into  Mr.  Filton's  etching,  and  both 
he  and  Mr.  Albany  E.  Howarlh  seem,  in 
abandoning  the  tradition  of  Haig,  to  have 
felt,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  influence 
of  Brangwyn. 

Al!  four  of  the  men  last  mentioned  deal 
principally  with  architecture,  and  there 
are  many  others  who,  like  them,  travel 
about  Europe  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
in  city  streets  and  buildings.  Thus  Mr. 
Andrew  E.  Affleck,  like  so  many  of  our 
own  American  etchers,  visits  Venice.  Mr, 
E.  W.  Synge  travels  through  Spain, 
sketching  Toledo  and  other  towns  that 
once  attracted  Mr.  Pennell.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Watson  goes  wherever  there  is  a  bit  of 
Gothic  to  be  recorded  with  a  deft  and 
delicate  needle.  And  one  etcher,  Mr.  E. 
A.  Lumsden,  has  even,  quite  recently, 
roved  so  far  afield  as  India.  For  the 
taste  of  the  public  for  whatever  has  ro- 
mantic interest  or  historic  associations  is 
insatiable,  and  accords  well  with  the  fas- 
cination which  has  come  to  be  felt  more 
and  more  by  the  etchers  themselves  in  the 
special  problems  involved  in  architectural 
representations.  This  has  been  fostered 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  present  prepon- 
derating influence  of  Whistler  and  Mer- 
yon.  It  would  be  dfficult  to  say  which 
of  these  has  had  the  greater  effect  upon 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive of  those  who.not  only  in  England, 
but  elsewhere,  have  made  a  specialty  of 
such  subjects.  In  a  certain  sombreness 
of  imaginative  mood  with  which  he  in- 
vests the  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  Paris  and  in  Bruges,  Mr.  Cameron  is 


clearly  akin  to  Meryon.  And  even  in 
Venice,  to  which  one  would  say  he  was 
guided  by  the  memory  of  the  American 
artist,  certain  of  his  plates,  with  their  en- 
velope of  mysterious  gloom,  and  the  dark 
shadows  of  their  doorways,  give  the  fan- 
tastic suggestion  of  a  double  presence — 
of  Whistler  at  work,  and  of  Meryon 
standing  close  behind  and  peering  over 
his  shoulder. 

Reminiscent  of  Whistler  is  Mr.  Cam- 
eron's fondness  for  showing  us  the  inner 
or  outer  world  through  an  open  door  or 
window,  or  down  a  dark  passageway.  For 
he,  too,  understands  the  peculiar  power 
of  "magic  casements"  to  create  a  kind  of 
dream  atmosphere.  This  is  what  fills  his 
finest  plates,  whether  he  shows  us  "The 
Five  Sisters  of  York"  between  the  clus- 
tering columns  of  the  cathedrals,  the  tall 
pointed  portal  of  a  mosque  with  dim 
lights  in  the  dusky  interior,  or  the  distant 
line  of  hill  and  plain  above  the  battle- 
ments of  a  Scottish  border  castle;  and  it 
is  this  that  makes  us  forget  what  some 
have  called  the  hardness  and  dryness  of 
his  technique,  if,  indeed,  this  should  not 
rather  be  described  as  harsh  and  bitter — 
the  sign  of  sharp  and  intense  feeling 
forced  into  the  bitten  line,  instead  of  any 
spiritual  aridity.  There  is  certainly  little 
amenity  in  his  manner  of  working,  little 
concession  to  mere  grace  and  prettiness. 
There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  he  forces  and 
falsifies  at  times  if  It  is  necessary  to  do 
so  in  order  to  express  his  mood ;  that  he 
piles  on  his  blacks  with  inky  heaviness  to 
secure  the  most  violent  of  contrasts  with 
his  whites;  and  that  these  contrasts  are 
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themselves  sought  for  the  sake  of  tonal 
effects  that  lie  outside  the  proper  field  of 
etching.  These  things  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  his  relatively  rare  land- 
scapes. Most  of  them  are  variations 
upon  a  single  theme — a  band  of  sable 
shore  parting  the  luminous  paJlour  of  sea 
and  sky.  But  it  is  remarkable  what  va- 
riety he  gets  from  this  one  motive  by 
merely  raising  or  lowering  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  composition, 

III 

Another  etcher  whose  principal  subject 
is  architecture,  but  who  has  also  done 
some  landscapes  and  river  views,  is  Mr. 
Muirhead  Bone.  Otherwise,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  both  are  Scotchmen,  and 
that  their  work  brings  almost  equally  high 
prices  in  the  market — a  proof  of  Cam- 
eron's "The  Five  Sisters  of  York"  has 
sold  for  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars— there  is  little  in  common  between 
these  two  artists,  Mr.  Bone  works  al- 
most exclusively  in  drypoint — that  is,  he 
scratches  his  design  directly  on  the  cop- 


per without  the  use  of  acids — and  he 
draws  with  a  delicacy  and  an  expressive 
beauty  of  line  that  have  won  him  the  high- 
est place  among  modern  etchers  as  a 
draughtsman.  It  is  for  this  reason,  chief- 
ly, that  his  prints  are  so  eagerly  sought 
by  collectors.  But  they  are  scarce,  for 
only  a  few  impressions  have  been  pulled 
of  each  plate,  and  not  many  have  come  to 
this  country.  The  present  writer  was 
able  to  examine,  through  the  courtesy  of 
its  owner,  Mr.  Harris  B,  Dick,  the  only 
important  collection  of  them  here.  It 
numbers  twelve  prints,  and  includes  the 
wonderful  little  view  of  a  hilltown,  "Os- 
set,"  which  seems  as  if  it  might  be  the 
work  of  an  early  Italian  engraver,  and 
the  big  plate,  "The  Demolition  of  St, 
James'  Hall,  Interior,"  which  was  so  def- 
initely inspired  by  Piranesi's  famous 
series  of  etchings,  the  "Prisons,"  As  in 
those,  so  in  this,  frail  ladders  and  wooden 
scaffoldings  introduced  into  the  vast  and 
gloomy  interior,  heighten  the  imaginative 
and  dramatic  effect  by  a  contrast  of  which 
the  English  etcher,  like  the  Italian,  has 
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made  the  most;  while  the  groups  of  real 
workmen  whom  Mr,  Bone  actually  ob- 
served as  they  moved  about  in  the  shad- 
ows, or  busied  themselves  at  some  ob- 
scure task  high  up  under  one  of  the 
arches,  have  no  less  the  air  of  fantastic 
unreality  than  those  whom  Piranesi  im- 
agined among  his  instruments  of  torture. 
The  method  of  creation  was  very  differ- 
ent in  the  two  cases,  but  the  result  ar- 
rived at  is  so  nearly  the  same,  that  once 
again  one  is  forced  to  hesitate  before  de- 
ciding to  accept  as  final  the  distinction 
commonly  drawn  between  realism  and 
idealism. 

Mr.  Bone's  brother-in-law,  Mr,  Fran- 
cis Dodd,  has  also  done  some  interesting 


drypoints,  and  if  his  way  of  working,  as 
in  "The  New  Inn"  and  the  "Piazza  Vene- 
zia" — the  second,  a  crowded  plate  on  a 
large  scale,  being  a  most  ambitious  un- 

dertaking — the  artist  nevertheless  pos- 
sesses an  individuality  of  his  own.  This 
may  be  seen  clearly  in  his  choice  and 
treatment  of  such  a  subject  as  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  dressed  to  go  out,  standing 
in  a  doorway,  where  the  various  rich  and 
elaborate  feminine  textures  are  rendered 
with  remarkable  truth  and  beauty — ex- 
cept possibly  in  the  flesh  tints  of  the  face, 
which  seem  too  dark  in  relation  to  the 
light  colour  of  the  gloves  she  has  just  ele- 
gantly finished  putting  on.  Still  a  third 
drypoint  artist,  of  rather  recent  advent,  is 
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Mr.  James  McBey,  who  is  devoting  him- 
self largely  to  landscape,  which  he  treats 
with  a  delicate  line  and  with  inky  accents, 
as  in  the  shadows  under  the  crest  of  a 
curling  wave.  But  he  has  done  at  least 
one  figure  study — "The  Ovation  to  the 
Matador/'  it  is  called,  and  it  shows  a  tall 
bullfighter  clad  in  complete  regalia,  who, 
as  he  stands  in  profile,  cuts  a  striking 
line  against  the  background.  And,  lastly, 
the  newest  comer  of  all,  though  but  one 
of  many  women  etchers  in  England — we 
have  seen  a  vivacious  study  of  a  scare- 
crow by  Miss  Minna  Bolingbrooke,  or 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Watson — is  Miss  Hester 
Frood,  who  is  or  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Cam- 
eron's. Even  in  her  slight  earliest  work 
she  shows  cleverness  and  freshness  of 
vision,  as  in  that  study  of  the  Gothic  tim- 
bers of  "The  Tithe  Barn,"  in  which  she 
has  registered  her  perception  of  their 
kinship  to  the  vaults  and  rafters  of  a  ca- 
thedral. While  in  such  a  later  plate  as 
that  which  we  reproduce,  of  the  Proven- 
9al  town  of  Albi — interesting  as  having 
given  its  name  to  the  religious  sect  of  the 
Albigensi,  and  so,  to  the  so-called  Albi- 
gensian  Crusade,  which  destroyed  the 
flower  of  Proven9al  culture  in  the  thir- 
teenth century — there  is  already  a  good 
deal  of  solid  accomplishment. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  when  Mr.  Wed- 
more  gave  to  his  Twenty-fourth  Chapter 
the  title :  "Many  Good  English  Etchers," 
he  was  not  far  wrong,  though  he  may  per- 
haps appear  to  have  been  rather  over- 
generous  in  his  allotment  of  space  when 


he  devoted  fully  one-third  of  his  book, 
covering  the  entire  history  of  etching,  an- 
cient and  modern,  to  the  native  school — 
all  comprised,  as  we  have  seen,  within  a 
century,  and,  for  the  most  part,  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  American  reader 
will  resent  this  display  of  patriotic  preju- 
dice, all  the  more  when  he  turns  to  the 
chapter  on  "Other  Americans" — other 
than  Whistler,  that  is — and  notes  the 
omission  of  most  of  our  own  etchers  of 
approximately  the  same  rank  as  many 
English  artists  who  are  included.  Even 
those  noticed  are  rather  lightly  dismissed, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  MacLaughlan, 
who  is  a  Canadian!  Still,  as  Mr.  Wed- 
more  says,  there  are  many  good  English 
etchers.  If  we  have  mentioned  but  a  few 
in  his  long  list,  per  contra,  we  have 
touched  on  several  who,  strangely 
enough,  seemed  to  have  escaped  him. 
There  will  be  still  more  to-morrow  to  be 
taken  account  of  by  any  one  who  essays 
a  complete  record.  For,  as  we  said  at 
the  beginning,  there  is  probably  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  at  present  where  the  in- 
terest in  etching  is  as  active.  A  good  deal 
of  this  is  sheer  commercial  activity,  for 
England  sometimes  appears  like  a  great 
factory  for  the  turning  out  of  pictures, 
and  etching  is  a  medium  the  very  name 
of  which  carries  with  it  a  certain  distinc- 
tion for  the  general  public.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  all  these  industrious  artisans, 
there  are  at  least  two  or  three  really  note- 
worthy artists,  and  not  a  few  of  consid- 
erable ability  and  charm. 


In  the  March  Bookman  ztnll  be  an  article  on  the  Professional  Publishers* 
Reader.  Each  publishing  house  has  its  own  special  way  of  handling  its  multitude 
of  manuscripts  and  of  winnozving  out  the  occasional  unsuspected  talent  hidden  in 
the  mass  of  mediocrity.  The  nature  of  these  different  methods;  the  number  of 
readings  which  a  manuscript  usually  receives  while  being  seriously  considered; 
the  wide  range  in  authority  and  influence,  from  the  first  reader,  whose  task  is 
mainly  that  of  weeding  out  wlmt  is  obviously  hopeless,  to  the  special  expert  whose 
far-sighted  suggestions  for  revision  have  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  more  than 
one  literary  reputation: — these  are  some  of  the  aspects  that  will  be  treated  in  the 
course  of  the  article.  There  are  many  good  anecdotes  d  propos  of  the  adventures 
and  misadventures  of  manuscripts;  there  are  the  big  literary  prises  which  escaped 
rejection  by  the  narrowest  of  margins;  and  there  is  the  occasional  tragedy  of  the 
lost  manuscript,  which  brings  consternation  and  panic;  and  still  again,  there  is  the 
seemingly  innocent  manuscript  with  its  hidden  pitfall,  involving  in  the  one  case  a 
clever  advertising  scheme,  and  in  another  an  audacious  transcript  from  real  life 
such  as  might  easily  lead  to  a  libel  suit. 
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RITING  is  an  unnatural 
business,"  says  John 
Muir,  who  writes  so  nat- 
urally of  natural  things. 
"Your  head  gets  hot, 
your  feet  get  cold  and 
you    can't    digest    your 


In  talking  with  Mr.  Muir  one  gains 
the  idea  that  he  looks  upon  authors  as  a 
lot  of  invalids.  If  this  has  been  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  a  hardy 
mountain-climber,  a  man  who  has  hved 
the  simplest  of  simple  lives,  it  follows 
logically  that  the  sedentary  author  has 
a  slim  chance  of  escaping  the  pangs  of 
indigestion,  bad  cases  of  "nerves"  and 
the  countless  other  ills  which  the  robust 
Whitman  referred  to  as  "indoor  com- 
plaints." 

That  writers  always  have  been  preyed 
upon  by  such  maladies  is  fully  instanced 
by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, and  that  the  world  has  been  given 
a  great  many  gloomy  books  because  of 
the  cerebral  oppression  due  to  diseases  of 
stomach  and  nerves,  as  well  as  to  the 
consumption  of  grey  matter,  is  a  well- 
known  fact. 

The  case  of  the  carping  Carlyle,  whose 
writings,  like  his  conversation,  were  a 
succession  of  scoldings,  albeit  noble  ones, 
has  often  been  pointed  out.  Dr.  Her- 
man Partsch,  a  German  dietary  expert, 
who  studied  Carlyie's  case  very  closely, 
found  the  seat  of  his  irritability  in  his 
diet  and  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
and  studied  too  soon  after  the  ingestion 
of  large  quantities  of  food.  This  physi- 
cian declares  that  the  diversion  of  energy 
from  stomach  to  brain  directly  after  eat- 
ing made  Carlyle  unnaturally  low- 
spirited  and  pessimistic;  furthermore 
that  he  did  not  sufficiently  vary  his  diet, 
and  that,  as  monotony  of  food  is  particu- 
larly harmful  to  writers,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  suffered  as  he  did  and  made  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him  suffer  from 
his  choleric  moods. 

The  present  writer  has  had  the  fortune 
to  meet  many  famous  authors,  and  nearly 
always  he  has  made  it  a  point  to  ask  them 
how  they  were  affected  by  their  mental 


labours.  In  some  cases  such  interroga- 
tion was  unnecessary,  for  on  meeting  a 
little  group  of  writer  folk  of  more  or 
less  distinction  some  one  of  them  almost 
invariably  would  turn  the  conversation 
into  this  channel,  and  would  begin  to  tell 
of  his  particular  complaint.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  was  nervous  dyspepsia.  One 
writer,  the  author  of  a  long  string  of 
popular  novels,  among  them  a  few  best 
sellers,  rarely  talked  for  five  minutes  that 
he  did  not  refer  to  his  lack  of  digestion. 

"If  only  I  could  eat  the  things  that 
other  people  eat!"  he  would  sigh  again 
and  again.  "I'm  going  to  give  up  this 
wretched  literary  game,"  he  would  de- 
clare. "Wood-chopping  beats  it  all  hol- 
low. I'm  going  to  be  a  woodchopper  and 
have  a  digestion."  But  still  he  toiled 
away  at  his  stories.  A  little  admixture  of 
axework  probably  would  have  done  this 
victim  of  his  own  mental  intensity  a 
world  of  good.  It  is  really  too  bad  that 
the  writer  or  any  other  craftsman  is  so 
prone  to  one-si dedness. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  further 
with  the  ailing  authors  of  the  present 
time  let  us  look  back  at  the  cases  of  a  few 
well-known  writers  of  other  days.  When 
an  American  woman  paid  a  visit  to 
George  Eliot  in  the  seventies  she  found 
the  author  of  Middlemarch  stretched  out 
on  a  divan  with  one  of  her  acute  head- 
aches, the  result  of  overwork  and  im- 
paired digestion. 

"Why  don't  you  take  more  exercise?" 
asked  the  visitor. 

"Oh,  I  walk  a  little  every  day,"  replied 
the  novelist  gloomily ;  "but  walking  wea- 
ries me,  and  I  must  feel  rested  when  I 
write."  She  had  the  Balzac  theory  that 
writers  must  have  plenty  of  repose.  B!»l- 
zac  made  up  for  his  lack  of  exercise  by 
drinking  qmrts  of  coffee,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  which  "muddy  fluid,"  as 
Thoreau  called  it.  he  could  keep  his  pen 
swinging  for  hours.  But  of  course  the 
day  of  reckoning  came.  That  coffee  had 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  a  great  many 
aches  a  quart.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dickens  declared  he  could  not  keep  his 
digestion  and  nervous  forces  in  order  un- 
less he  took  such  long  walks  every  day 
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as  to  weary  him  physically.  Prescott, 
the  historian,  felt  it  essential  to  his 
health  that  he  walk  at  least  five  miles 
a  day.  For  one  thing,  Prescott  was  af- 
flicted with  partial  loss  of  sight  and  said 
he  would  have  been  blind  had  he  not 
taken  to  pedestrian  exercise.  As  he 
walked  he  composed.  He  could  keep 
long  passages  in  mind  until  he  sat  down 
at  his  desk  and  inscribed  them  with  a 
stylus.  Pen  or  pencil  made  too  small  a 
mark  for  his  one  remaining  eye  to  fol- 
low. 

Writers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  weak 
vision.  Francis  Parkman's  sight  was  so 
impaired  that  he  could  write  only  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  vet  he  turned  out 
a  prodigious  amount  of  literary  work  of 
rare  quality.  Emerson's  eyes  were  good, 
but,  like  nearly  all  deep  thinkers,  he  suf- 
fered from  dyspepsia,  which  malady 
probably  was  not  abated  by  his  habit  of 
eating  pie  for  breakfast.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  theory  that  to  eat  be- 
tween meals  was  to  invite  digestive  dis- 
aster. Once  when  a  friend  offered  him 
some  fruit  in  mid-afternoon  he  asked  in 
his  grave,  conclusive  way:  "Why  should 
I  set  all  the  machinery  of  my  digestion  at 
work  upon  a  single  cherry  ?*'  Now  while 
we  may  accept  the  Concord  sage's  idea  of 
compensation  and  admire  his  wonderful 
essay  on  "Self-Reliance,"  it  would  be 
hard  to  convince  the  majority  of  us  that 
the  assimilation  of  one  little  cherry  would 
set  in  motion  all  the  machinery  of  diges- 
tion, and  even  if  it  did,  what  harm? 
When  Frances  Willard,  the  famous  tem- 
perance writer  and  lecturer,  became  af- 
flicted with  dyspepsia  and  consulted  a 
noted  English  specialist  about  her  case, 
the  physician  asked : 

"How  many  meals  do  you  eat  a  day?" 

"Two,"  was  the  reply. 

"Eat  six,"  came  the  ready  reply,  "and 
you  will  be  a  well  woman." 

She  ate  the  prescribed  six  meals  a  day 
and  her  dyspepsia  left  her. 

This  treatment  doubtless  would  be  of 
benefit  to  those  writers  who  suffer  from 
cerebral  torpidity  after  a  heavy  meal. 
For  it  follows  that  if  one  eats  six  meals 
a  day  none  of  them  would  be  other  than 
light  and  little  distress  would  follow. 

The  mental  and  nervous  strain  of  writ- 
ing Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  came  near  being 
the   death   of   Harriet   Beecher    Stowe. 


Frequently  her  overstrained  nerves  and 
eyes  would  not  permit  her  to  finish  her 
regular  instalment  of  the  serial  for  the 
National  Era,  When  the  story  was  ended 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  completely  exhausted 
and  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  long 
time. 

Darwin  was  a  great  sufferer  from  dys- 
pepsia, his  case  being  similar  to  Carlyle's, 
for  his  malady  was  easily  attributable  to 
the  continuous  diversion  of  energy  from 
the  digestive  organs  to  the  brain.  So  far 
as  his  health  permitted  he  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  scientific  researches  and  to 
the  writing  of  his  wonderful  books.  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  sea  voyaging  he  prob- 
ably would  not  have  lived  to  study  and 
write  so  long.  Like  most  great  thinkers, 
he  was  also  a  great  talker,  and  his  tre- 
mendous consumption  of  energy  in  con- 
versation, taken  along  with  other  calls 
upon  his  vitality,  sapped  his  physical 
powers. 

There  are  authorities  who  hold  that 
those  engaged  in  heavy  intellectual  pur- 
suits should  eat  little.  Immanuel  Kant 
went  upon  this  theory.  His  breakfast 
consisted  of  a  cup  of  tea,  upon  which  he 
worked  eight  hours.  He  ate  one  meal  a 
day  and  that  a  light  one.  But  he  was 
never  really  a  well  man.  The  starvation 
diet  for  authors  has  been  tried  often  since 
his  day,  sometimes  perforce  and  some- 
times as  a  health  fad.  Despite  glowing 
testimonials  to  its  efficiency  from  such 
authorities  as  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  and 
the  man,  whoever  he  was,  that  wrote  the 
book  on  the  no-breakfast  cure,  the  star- 
vation treatment  has  not  seemed  to  work 
successfully.  What  would  you — a  gaunt, 
feeble,  ill-nourished  body  or  a  well-fed 
and  robust  one?  'Nyere  it  not  better  to 
cease  all  mental  labour  for  a  season,  if  it 
interfere  with  good  digestion,  and  stoke 
the  human  furnace  with  sufficient  fuel 
to  make  the  engine  steam  up  to  full  effi- 
ciency? There  is  a  rational  method  of 
fully  feeding  the  human  machine  of  the 
mental  worker  that  will  make  it  run 
easily  and  steadily  for  a  whole  lifetime. 
Some  of  the  hardest  literary  workers  in 
the  world  have  known  and  practised  this 
method  of  late  years,  and  because  Car- 
lyle,  Darwin.  Dickens  and  Eliot  did  not 
know,  or,  if  they  knew,  did  not  practise 
it,  why  should  it  not  be  employed  by 
every  one  in  what  Hamerton  calls  "the 
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intellectual  life''?  It  merely  consists  of 
not  writing  longer  than  two  hours  at  a 
sitting  nor  more  than  four  hours  a  day 
for  five  days  a  week,  of  never  eating  too 
heartily  a  short  time  before  or  after  writ- 
ing and  of  taking  plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air. 

A  well-known  novelist  who  thinks  so 
little  of  his  digestive  apparatus  as  to  have 
his  luncheon  served  on  his  desk  and  who 
plunges  into  his  work  immediately  after 
dining,  has  often  expressed  his  wonder 
as  to  why  he  is  ill  so  much  and  unable  to 
write.  After  every  meal  he  takes  a  dys- 
pepsia tablet  in  a  glass  of  water.  When 
a  friend  advised  him  to  write  only  in  the 
morning  and  to  walk  three  or  four  miles 
every  day  he  said,  "Oh,  you  health  fad- 
dists make  me  tired!" 

Many  eminent  writers  have  been  handi- 
capped by  chronic  diseases.  Stevenson 
suffered  from  consumption  of  the  lungs 
for  over  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  a  long  row  of  books  that  are 
among  our  choicest  literature.  Often  he 
wrote  sitting  up  in  bed  when  it  seemed 
that  the  black  wings  of  death  were  ho- 
vering over  him.  Year  after  year  the 
struggle  with  ill-health  became  more 
painful  to  him.  He  wrote  of  his  illness 
in  1887  as  "an  enemy  who  was  exciting 
at  first,  but  has  now,  by  the  iteration  of 
his  strokes,  become  merely  annoying  and 
inexpressibly  irksome."  In  his  case, 
though  writing  wearied  him  and  kept 
him  indoors  when  he  should  have  been 
out  in  the  open  air,  it  helped  to  keep  his 
mind  off  his  malady,  which  was  in  itself 
a  great  blessing  and,  without  doubt,  it 
prolonged  his  life. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  man  of  let- 
ters toward  his  work,  is  vastly  different 
from  that  of  the  American.  Every  Eng- 
lish writer  has  a  hobby,  generally  one 
that  takes  him  out  of  doors,  and  as  he 
nearly  always  lives  in  the  country  he 
easily  can  indulge  those  open-air  predi- 
lections which  are  traditional  with  his 
race.  Rarely  will  you  find  an  English 
writer  who  hurries  his  work.  As  a  rule 
they  do  not  write  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  a  day.  The  novelists  are  content 
to  turn  out  one  book  a  year  or  less.  And 
this  is  done  leisurely  and  with  full  re- 
gard to  sequence,  so  that  there  need  be 
little  rewriting,  though  they  do  not  stint 
themselves  in  producing  what  they  call 


"a  fair  copy."  So  that,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  not  so  much  nervous  strain  and  con- 
sequent lack  of  health  as  is  seen  among 
American  authors,  most  of  whom  live  in 
cities  and,  save  for  short  walks  in  the 
crowded  streets,  shut  themselves  indoors. 
It  is  just  as  Taine  has  observed  about 
the  Englishman  of  letters:  "He  lives  in 
the  open  air,  he  withstands  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  sedentary  life,  which  always 
elsewhere  leads  the  modem  man  to  agi- 
tation of  the  brain,  weakness  of  the  mus- 
cles and  excitement  of  the  nerves." 

The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  the  Briton 
takes  his  healthy  condition  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  you  ask  an  English  author,  as 
the  writer  once  asked  the  ruddy-faced 
H.  G.  Wells,  why  the  writers  of  his 
country  are  such  a  healthy  lot,  he  is  likely 
to  reply  as  did  the  author  of  Marriage: 

"I  don't  know,  really.  Are  American 
writers  unhealthy?" 

When  the  writer  remarked  that  he 
feared  many  of  them  were,  he  said  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  from  the  prac- 
tice of  chewing  gum  while  they  wrote! 
And  while  he  was  on  that  subject  he  said : 

"Everywhere  I  go  in  America  I  see 
people  chewing  gum— in  the  street,  in  the 
trams,  in  the  motors,  in  the  shops.  I 
have  seen  well-dressed  men  and  women 
sitting  in  hotel  parlours  chewing  while 
they  conversed.    How  undignified!" 

It  would  have  been  unwise  to  take  the 
trouble  to  assure  Mr.  Wells  that  Ameri- 
can authors  were  innocent  of  the  habit 
ascribed  to  them,  for  it  would  have  been 
a  pity  to  upset  such  a  picturesque  idea 
and  hoped  he  would  put  it  into  a  book, 
but  he  didn't. 

Among  American  writers  who  have 
suffered  even  unto  death  from  the  effects 
of  shutting  themselves  indoors  and  deny- 
ing themselves  proper  exercise  may  be 
mentioned  Frank  Norris,  Stephen  Crane 
and  O.  Henry.  The  brief  life  story  of 
Norris,  with  its  long  and  intense  periods 
of  overwork  and  little  play,  his  persistent 
disregard  for  the  rules  of  health,  which 
every  man,  whether  author  or  auctioneer, 
must  obey,  should  be  a  warning  to  all 
writers  who  would  see  the  game  through 
to  its  logical  conclusion;  for  the  author 
of  The  Octopus  dropped  out  of  it  at  an 
age  when  the  reading  public  expected 
most  of  him  and  when,  indeed,  he  prom- 
ised most. 
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Dyspepsia  in  its  worst  form  came  near 
ending  the  life  of  David  Graham  Phillips 
long  before  his  untimely  death.  Phillips 
tried  in  every  way  except  refraining  from 
overwork  at  the  wrong  time  to  combat 
the  ills  of  indigestion.  For  a  long  time 
he  rose  early,  ate  a  few  grapes  and 
worked  for  hours  at  a  standing  desk.  He 
thought  that  this  plan  suited  his  particu- 
lar case,  though  he  once  said  that  he 
would  not  recommend  it  to  others. 
'^Writing  is  hard  work  at  its  best,"  he 
said,  "torturesom^  work ;  but  to  stand  up 
to  a  desk  and  dig  away  with  a  pencil  for 
four  or  five  hours  at  a  stretch  is  as  hard 
as  galley-slaving."  Indeed,  he  found  it 
in  time  unendurable,  and  changed  to  the 
less  irksome  plan  of  sittingwhile  at  work. 
Also  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  early  morn- 
ing work,  and  just  before  his  death  he 
was  writing  exclusively  at  night ;  but  his 
malady  remained  with  him  to  the  end. 
"Everything  I  eat,"  he  said,  "distresses 
me.  I  suppose  it*s  because  of  my  digging 
so  hard  at  the  desk,  but  it's  only  by  such 
infernal  means  that  I  can  accomplish 
anything." 

The  physical  basis  of  the  intellectual 
life  has  been  studied  very  carefully  by 
Edwin  Markham,  who  has  fought  off 
dyspepsia  by  rational  eating  and  has  kept 
his  nerves  in  a  tranquil  state  by  being 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  For 
about  eight  months  of  the  year  he  sleeps 
on  an  upper  veranda  of  his  home  in  Wes- 
terleigh,  Staten  Island.  Last  year  he 
kept  up  this  practice  until  the  middle  of 
December.  During  the  coldest  months 
he  sleeps  indoors  with  the  bedroom  win- 
dows raised  high. 

"I  believe  all  brain  workers  would  be 
benefited  by  outdoor  sleeping,"  he  de- 
clares. "Many  of  them  are  subject  to 
insomnia.  The  open  air  would  cure  that 
in  most  cases.  One  requires  less  sleep 
out  of  doors  than  in  the  house.  I  can  do 
one-third  more  work  by  breathing  fresh 
air  when  in  bed  than  when  I  shut  myself 
in.  which  I  rarely  do  nowadays." 

Edith  Wharton  finds  relief  from  the 
exhausting  strain  of  intense,  analytical 
novel-writing  in  motoring.  Kate  Doug- 
las Riggs  avoids  the  nervous  reaction  of 
desk  work  by  being  out  in  the  open  air 
as  much  as  possible.  In  the  summer 
months  she  often  writes  out  of  doors,  a 
feat  which  many  writers  find  impossible 


because  of  the  effect  of  too  much  light 
on  their  paper  and  of  the  exterior  sights 
and  sounds  that  distract  attention.  In 
former  years  Jack  London  suffered 
greatly  from  insomnia,  and  is  said  to 
have  kept  a  little  supply  of  food  at  the 
head  of  his  bed,  as  he  found  that  eating 
tended  to  produce  slumber.  Of  late  years 
he  has  relied  upon  riding,  yachting  and 
shooting  to  keep  him  in  good  writing 
trim. 

Rex  Beach  declares  that  he  has  no 
maladies.  "I  am  in  better  health  when  I 
write  than  when  I  loaf,"  he  told  the 
writer  not  long  ago.  "Fresh  air  and  some 
exercise  are  all  I  need — fresh  air  in  the 
room  and  exercise  in  the  open.  I  am 
hopelessly  normal  in  my  work,  my  habits, 
my  appetites  and  my  ills.  I  live  like  a 
business  man  and  suffer  like  one.  The 
only  serious  suffering  I  ever  underwent 
was  commuting.  Now  Fve  cut  that  out 
and  live  in  town." 

Lloyd  Osbourne  is  another  open-air 
writer.  "I  have  been  an  author  for  more 
than  twenty  years,"  he  writes,  "and  I  can- 
not recollect  that  I  have  ever  suffered 
from  anything  very  much  except  lack  of 
money.  1  did  have  measles  when  I  was 
six,  and  New  Guinea  fever  when  I  was 
twenty-five,  and  recently  I  lost  my  ap- 
pendix, but  none  of  these  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  literature,  except  perhaps  the 
last,  when,  having  gotten  a  little  ahead 
of  th^  game  financially,  my  pocket-book 
attracted  the  doctors.  I  have  a  light 
heart,  an  inextinguishable  good-nature, 
a  joy  that  never  tires  of  the  out  of  doors ; 
I  stand  six  feet,  have  kept  my  hair,  weigh 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  am 
altogether  satisfied  with  this  mundane 
sphere." 

And  here  is  the  advice  of  Walter  11. 
Page  to  authors  and  other  brain  workers, 
penned  for  the  Bookman  at  the  writer's 
request.  It  is  so  good  that  it  shall  be 
used  at  the  end  of  this  paper  to  clinch 
the  argument,  if  any  has  been  made,  for 
rational  living  by  writers : 

Do  mental  work  every  day  hard  enough  to 
tire  your  mind  and  physical  work,  preferably 
out  of  doors,  hard  enough  to  tire  your  body; 
live  in  the  country  and  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  you  can  and  don't  talk  about  your  health 
nor  write  about  it. 

That's  the  game  as  I  try  to  play  it. 
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From  the  Italian  of  Mario  Rapisardi 

BY  LOUIS  V.  LEDOUX 

High  on  a  granite  headland, 

Where  endless  surges  beat, 
The  white,  impassible  goddess 

Sits  throned  on  a  gleaming  seat. 

Over  the  ocean  hanging 

The  sky  is  a  vault  of  lead ; 
Like  lava  boil  the  waters 

And  far  their  roarings  spread. 

The  awful  night  and  solemn 

By  no  new  star  is  rent; 
In  darkness  forever  and  ever 

The  voices  of  life  lament. 

The  ocean  cries  in  resurging 
To  the  cliff  that  above  it  rears: 

"I  nourish  myself  forever 
With  human  blood  and  tears." 

And  the  wind  round  the  goddess  whirling 
Breaks  in  with  its  ancient  cry : 

"I  am  the  wail  of  the  people, 
Of  the  ages  I  am  the  sigh." 

And  all  that  is  breathing  and  loving, 

From  the  sky,  and  the  sea,  and  the  ground 

With  the  voice  of  lament  is  crying, 
Lost  in  the  night  profound: 

"Wilt  thou  look  from  thy  mount.  O  goddess, 
On  the  wrecked  forevermore? 

Shall  no  one,  no  one  forever. 
Be  able  to  touch  thy  shore?" 

If  thou  art  a  vain  illusion, 
A  shape  of  a  dream's  impress, 

Why  more  than  all  do  I  crave  thee? 
Why  more  than  truth  dost  thou  bless  ? 

O  thou  who  above  me  art  gleaming, 
O  sphinx  of  no  answering  breath, 

O  white,  impassible  goddess. 
Art  thou,  O,  art  thou  death? 


THE  NEW  REALISM  IN  THE  DRAMA 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


N  effort  to  achieve  a  new 
realism  in  the  drama  has 
made  itself  apparent  very 
recently  in  the  works  of 
several  of  the.  younger 
playwrights  of  Great 
Britain;  and  this  effort 
has  already  assumed  such  important 
proportions  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  movements  in  the  con- 
temporary theatre.  Among  the  writers 
who  have  contributed  to  this  new  move- 
ment are  Granville  Barker,  John  Gals- 
worthy, John  Masefield,  Elizabeth  Baker, 
Macdonald  Hastings,  Stanley  Houghton, 
and  Githa  Sowerby.  These  authors  dif- 
fer markedly  from  one  another  in  the 
mood  and  message  of  their  plays,  but  they 
exhibit  a  surprising  agreement  in  their 
revolutionary  manner  of  attacking  the 
technical  traditions  of  the  stage. 

It  is  apparently  their  purpose  to  carry 
the  drama  more  nearly  into  accord  w^th 
actuality  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  by 
the  expedient  of  ignoring  the  tradition  of 
the  well-made  play.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing further  to  perfect  the  pattern  of  play- 
making  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  Scribe,  through  Dumas  fils  and  Ib- 
sen, to  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  and  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  they  have  chosen  to  discard 
the  pattern  and  to  adopt  a  method  of 
construction  more  closely  in  accordance 
with  the  modesty  of  nature.  They  do  not 
build  their  stories  to  a  climax  at  the  close 
of  the  penultimate  act;  for  they  disdain 
the  easy  emphasis  of  curtain-falls  and  de- 
sire to  avoid  any  artificial  heightening  of 
a  single  favoured  incident.  They  seem 
to  disagree  with  the  immemorial  axiom  of 
Aristotle  that  a  play  should  have  a  be- 
ginning, a  middle,  and  an  end;  for  they 
admit  only  that  the  drama  must  exhibit 
the  middle  of  an  action.  Their  plays  be- 
gin almost  anywhere,  and  often  do  not 
end  at  all.  The  final  stage-direction  of 
Mr.  Barker's  The  Madras  House  is,  "She 
doesn't  finish,  for  really  there  is  no  end 
to  the  subject";  and  then  the  curtain 
falls.  We  feel — and  the  author  desires  us 
to  feel — that  he  might  have  stopped  an 


act  sooner  or  written  ten  acts  more.  Mr. 
Galsworthy,  in  The  Pigeon,  leaves  his 
characters  finally  in  the  same  dilemma  in 
which  he  initially  discovered  them;  and 
the  whole  point  of  the  play  is  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done — and  nothing  can  be 
done — to  relieve  the  life-problem  of  which 
he  has  granted  us  a  momentary  glimpse. 
By  deliberately  avoiding  a  conclusion,  and 
by  starting  the  story  at  a  point  which  pre- 
supposes innumerable  antecedent  causes, 
these  authors  seek  to  imitate  the  drift  of 
life  itself — which  exhibits  no  beginnings 
and  no  endings,  but  only  an  appalling  con- 
tinuity. 

Nature  is  neither  selective  of  events 
nor  logical  in  the  arrangement  of  them; 
but  without  selection  and  arrangement  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  plot.  In  this  di- 
lemma, the  apostles  of  the  new  realism 
prefer  to  side  with  nature,  and  are  will- 
ing, whenever  necessary,  to  get  along 
without  a  plot.  In  order  to  remove  at- 
tention from  the  element  of  plot,  they 
cast  entire  emphasis  upon  the  element  of 
character.  Character  is  all  they  care 
about ;  and  provided  that  their  imaginary 
people  are  representative  and  real,  they 
do  not  deem  it  indispensable  that  they 
shall  reveal  themselves  in  terms  of  action. 
They  even  undertake  to  extend  the  prov- 
ince of  the  drama  by  including  in  their 
plays  such  unassertive  characters  as  have 
always  been  regarded  hitherto  as  undra- 
matic.  They  refuse  to  restrict  the  drama 
to  an  exhibition  of  a  struggle  between 
human  wills  resulting  necessarily  in  ac- 
tion, and  often  choose  instead  to  exhibit 
a  deadlock  between  human  wills  that  re- 
sults in  the  negation  of  action.  Thus,  in 
Miss  Baker's  Chains,  the  essential  idea  is 
that  the  characters  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  accomplish  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence upon  their  own  initiative,  and 
that  nothing  of  any  vital  interest  can 
happen  to  them.  Her  play  is  a  study  of 
the  hopelessness  of  thwarted  wills. 

Such  characters  as  these,  when  exhib- 
ited upon  the  stage,  must  reveal  them- 
selves mainly  through  the  medium  of  dia- 
logue.   What  they  think  and  what  they 
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feel  must  express  itself  more  through 
what  they  are  heard  to  say  than  through 
what  they  are  seen  to  do.  The  plays  of 
the  new  realists  are  therefore  less  visual, 
and  more  auditory,  in  their  appeal  than 
the  majority  of  our  contemporary  dramas. 
It  appears  that  these  young  authors 
might  have  taken  for  their  motto  that 
striking  phrase  of  Stevenson's,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Henry  James — ^**Death  to  the  optic 
nerve."  By  their  reliance  upon  dialogue 
as  the  essential  factor  of  their  plays,  they 
seem  to  be  seeking  what  may  be  called  a 
return  to  literature.  Their  dialogue  is 
masterly :  it  has  to  be ;  for  their  plays  ap- 
peal so  little  to  the  eye  that  the  audience 
is  required  to  listen  closely  to  the  spoken 
words. 

What,  now,  shall  be  said  concerning 
these  departures  from  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  playwrights  of  the  elder  genera- 
tion? Much,  upon  the  one  hand,  may  l3e 
said  against  them.  The  endeavour  of  the 
new  realists  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  life  itself  is  more  dramatic  than  any 
theatrical  selection  and  arrangement  of 
events.  They  therefore  exercise  their  ar- 
tistry in  an  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  drama  is  different  from  nature.  But 
if  this  effort  were  ever  perfectly  success- 
ful, the  drama  would  cease  to  have  a 
reason  for  existence,  and  the  only  logi- 
cal consequence  would  be  an  abolition  of 
the  theatre.  It  would  seem,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
fruitful  future  for  a  movement  which,  if 
extended  to  the  utmost,  would  result  in  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  judge  the 
apostles  of  the  new  realism  less  bv  their 
ultimate  aims  than  by  their  present 
achievements,  we  must  admit  that  they 
are  rendering  a  very  useful  service  by 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  many  interest- 
ing contrasts  between  human  characters 
which  have  hitherto  been  ignored  in  the 
theatre  merely  because  they  would  not  fit 
neatly  into  the  pattern  of  the  well-made 
play.  And  in  presenting  their  unconven- 
tional material,  these  young  authors  have 
succeeded  in  producing  an  astonishing 
impression  of  reality.  By  suggesting  the 
potential  intensity  of  a  static  situation, 
they  often  achieve  an  effect  that  is  more 
profoundly  moving  than  if  they  had 
made  the  stage  noisy  with  alarums  and 


excursions.  Even  a  critic  who  might  dis- 
agree with  their  theories  could  not  fail 
to  recognise  and  to  admire  the  extraor- 
dinary talents  of  these  authors.  Because 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  respect  for  life 
and  the  seriousness  of  their  endeavour  to 
represent  it  faithfully,  they  have  already 
earned  a  high  rank  upon  the  roster  of 
contemporary  dramatists. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Baker's  Chaifis  was  re- 
viewed  in   detail  in  the  Bookman  for 

October,  19 10,  shortly  af- 

"Chains"  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    emergence 

at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre  in  London;  and 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  sincere 
and  moving  composition  are  so  well 
known  by  this  time  to  students  of  the 
contemporary  stage  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  in  the  present  context  what 
was  said  about  it  then.  The  review  re- 
ferred to  was  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing sentences :  **Mr.  Frohman  has  prom- 
ised to  produce  the  play  in  America ;  and 
it  will  probably  succeed  if  it  is  presented 
as  faithfully  as  it  was  done  in  London. 
But  a  single  American  actor  in  the  cast, 
f<3r  instance,  would  spoil  all  of  the  effect ; 
and  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  make  the 
atmosphere  of  the  piece  seem  less  foreign 
to  Americans,  the  piece  will  surely  fail. 
It  must  stand  or  fall  as  what  it  is — a 
genre  study,  as  local  as  a  Dutch  interior 
painting,  and  just  as  universal  in  the  hints 
it  offers  of  humanity  at  large." 

This  warning  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
phetic. On  December  16,  1912,  Mr. 
Frohman  presented  a  travesty  of  Chains 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre  in  New  York. 
On^y  one  performance  was  given;  and 
this  was  more  than  enough.  Miss  Baker's 
little  masterpiece  had  ^en  rewritten  in 
American  slang  by  an  author  whose  name 
was  printed  in  such  large  letters  on  the 
programme  that  it  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  locality  had  been  shifted 
to  a  New  Jersey  suburb  of  New  York; 
and  by  this  arbitrary  alteration  the 
situation  of  the  characters  was  robbed 
of  all  significance.  A  fabricated  hap- 
py ending  took  the  place  of  the  orig- 
inal ironical  conclusion.  The  piece  was 
produced  without  any  atmosphere  what- 
ever; and  though  several  of  the  actors 
were  supposed  to  embody  characters  be- 
longing to  the  same  family,  some  of  them 
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spoke  literary  English  and  the  others  the 
nasal  dialect  of  the  Bowery, 

To  Charles  Frohman  must  be  assigned 
the  credit  of  having  produced  Miss  Ba- 
ker's play  in  London ;  and  to  Charles 
Frohman  must  be  assigned  the  disgrace 
of  having  produced  this  impudent  revi- 
sion in  New  York.  Can  it  be  that  Mr. 
Frohman  considers  Iiis  fellow-country- 
men less  intelligent  than  the  public 
overseas? 

Hindle  Wakes  is  the  first  full-length 
play  of  a  new  author,  Mr.  Stanley 
Houghton,  of  Manches- 
"Hindle  ter.    It  is  written  in  the 

Wakes"  f-aiicashire   dialect;    and 

it  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  psychological  reactions  of  eight  char- 
acters selected  from  the  industrial  class 
of  the  author's  home  county.  It  is  a  work 
of  extraordinary  vividness  and  truth ;  and 
it  imlicates  that  Mr.  Houghton  is  richly 
endowed  with  the  two  essentials  of  cre- 


ative power — observation  and  imagina- 
tion. 

"Hindle"  is  the  name  of  a  little  factory 
town;  and  "the  wakes"  is  the  Lancashire 
term  for  the  midsummer  week-end  that 
culminates  with  the  August  bank-holiday. 
During  this  week-end,  the  son  of  a  mill- 
owner  and  a  girl  who  works  in  his  fa- 
ther's factory  happen  to  meet  each  other 
in  a  hohday  resort,  and,  yielding  to  a  mu- 
tual attraction,  run  away  and  consort  to- 
gether over  "the  wakes."  Each  of  them 
looks  upon  this  escapade  merely  as  a  mo- 
mentary lark.  Their  mood  is  mutually 
irresponsible ;  they  expect  their  excursion 
into  immorality  to  remain  unknown  to 
anybody  else ;  and  since  they  both  are 
thoroughly  aware  that  they  do  not  really 
love  each  other,  neither  of  them  desires 
to  renew  their  adventurous  relation  in 
the  future. 

This  is  the  only  incident  in  Mr.  Hough- 
ton's story ;  and  this  incident  is  assumed 


"All  Ihese  p«op1e,  Iwina  difl 
nibtle  differences  of  thci 
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to  have  occurred  before  the  play  begins. 
The  piece  opens  with  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  this  immoral  escapade  by  the 
parents  of  the  girl ;  and  the  purpose  of  the 
author  is  merely  to  exhibit  the  effect  that 
the  revelation  makes  upon  them,  and  after- 
ward upon  the  parents  of  tlie  boy,  upon 
the  girl  he  is  engaged  to.  and  upon  her 
father.  All  these  people,  being  different 
in  character,  reacfin  different  ways  to 
the  shock  of  the  disclosure;  ami  the  subtle 
differences  of  their  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  disclosed  in  masterly  details 
of  dialogue.  After  a  good  deal  of  acri- 
monious discussion,  it  is  finally  decided 
by  a  con.sensus  of  the  three  families  that 
theyonng  man  must  "make  the  working- 
girl  respectable"  by  giving  her  his  name. 
But  at  this  point  the  girl  herself  refuses 
to  marry  him,  because  she  does  not  love 
him,  because  she  considers  herself  as  re- 
sponsible as  he  for  what  has  happened, 


and  because  she  is  thoroughly  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself,  in  Hindle  or — if 
necessary — elsewhere.  This  unexpected 
declaration  of  independence  occurs  at  the 
close  of  the  play,  and  gives  the  audience 
something  serious  to  think  about  for  many 
nights  thereafter. 

Rittlierford  and  San  is  also  the  first 
play  of  a  new  author.  It  was  written  by 
Miss  Githa  Sowerby,  a 
"Rutherford  yoiuig  woman  in  her  early 
and  Son"  twenties.  Xo  better  proof 

could  be  afforded  of  the 
inherent  vigour  of  the  new  realistic  move- 
ment in  the  Dritish  drama  than  the  as- 
tounding maturity  and  masculinity  of  this 
surprising  work. 

The  piece  exhibits  the  impossibility  of 
any  invigorating  struggle  between  human 
wills  in  a  household  whose  weaker  mem- 
bers are  utterly  dominated  by  one  man  of 
L-xtraordinary    strength,      John    Ruther- 


I 

trained  tp  lo^tL' 'iMk." 


n  br  Ibc  fittlc  infant  to  be 
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ford  is  sixty  years  of  age.  He  has  de- 
voted his  entire  Hfe  to  building  up  the 
business  of  Rutherford  and  Son,  and  he 
has  never  allowed  himself  to  think  of 
anything  else.  He  is  a  stern  taskmaster 
— first  of  all,  for  himself,  and  inferen- 
tially,  for  everybody  else  whose  life  he 
touches.  He  has  never,  in  his  own  ex- 
perience, felt  the  need  of  any  diversion 
from  his  work;  and,  in  consequence,  he 
cannot  understand  why  the  members  of 
his  family  should  seek  alleviation  from 
the  daily  round  of  duties  he  imperially 
imposes  on  them.  Hence,  in  time,  his 
very  presence  bereaves  his  household  of 
all  joy,  and  by  his  dominance  of  will  he 
crushes  the  life-spirit  out  of  all  the  lesser 
members  of  his  family. 

His  daughter  seeks  relief  in  a  clandes- 
tine love  affair  with  the  foreman  of  her 
father's  factory;  and  when  Rutherford 
learns  of  their  relation,  he  discharges  the 
foreman  and  casts  his  daughter  out  of  his 
house.  His  elder  son  rifles  his  father's 
cash-box  and  runs  away,  because  Ruther- 
ford has  stolen  the  formula  of  an  inven- 
tion which  the  young  man  has  made,  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  the  business  advan- 
tage of  the  firm.  His  younger  son  seeks 
refuge  in  the  Church,  and  dwindles  to  a 
useless  vicar.  His  unserviceable  sister 
decays  into  a  scolding  middle  age.  Ulti- 
mately, nobody  is  left  in  the  house  of 
Rutherford  except  the  deserted  wife  and 
child  of  his  absconding  elder  son.  This 
woman,  in  her  hour  of  need,  summons  up 
sufficient  spirit  to  strike  a  bargain  with 
him.  If  he  will  support  her  and  her  lit- 
tle son  for  ten  years,  she  will,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  give  her  child  into  his  hands 
to  be  trained  up  to  inherit  the  business  of 
Rutherford's.  The  old  man,  undaunted 
by  the  human  wreckage  he  has  tossed 
aside,  accepts  the  bargain ;  and  he  smiles 
a  wistful  and  a  pleasant  smile  as  he 
muses  that  his  life-work  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  little  infant  to  be  trained  up  to 
the  task. 

There  is  very  little  action  in  this  play ; 
but  the  characters  are  analysed  with  an 
overwhelming  truthfulness.  The  dia- 
logue is  written  in  the  dialect  of  the 
North  Country  ;  and  by  carefully  avoiding 
any  literary  elaboration  of  the  lines,  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  pow- 
erful impression  of  the  reality  of  speech. 


The  only  recent  play  of  American  au- 
thorship   which    may    be    compared    in 

vigour  with  these  works 
"Fine  of    the    younger    British 

Feathers"  realists  is  Fine  Feathers, 

by  Air.  Eugene  Walter; 
and  despite  its  theatrical  effectiveness, 
this  piece  must  be  ranked  upon  a  lower 
level  of  achievement.  The  plot  is  more 
important  than  the  characters;  and 
though  the  play  develops  an  interesting 
theme,  the  critic  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  author  was  thinking  more  of  the  the- 
atre than  of  life  during  the  course  of  the 
composition. 

Bob  Reynolds  is  a  young  chemist  with 
very  little  money;  and  his  ambitious  wife 
is  bored  with  their  monotonous  existence 
in  a  Staten  Island  bungalow.  A  rich  pro- 
moter, named  Brand,  offers  him  a  bribe 
of  forty  thousand  dollars  if  he  will  coun- 
tenance and  conceal  the  substitution  of  an 
inferior  grade  of  cement  for  the  superior 
grade  that  is  called  for  in  a  contract 
Brand  has  received  to  build  a  certain 
dam.  Reynolds  indignantly  declines  the 
bribe;  but  during  the  course  of  a  month 
his  wife  gradually  succeeds  in  persuading 
him  to  accept  it. 

Enriched  by  forty  thousand  dollars, 
Reynolds  moves  to  a  comfortable  villa  on 
Long  Island;  but  his  living  expenses  in- 
crease to  such  an  extent  that  he  takes  to 
speculating  in  Wall  Street  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  fortune.  He  wins  a  little,  for 
a  time;  but  afterward  he  loses  all  the 
money  that  he  has,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  more.  He  implores  Brand  to  help 
him  out  of  his  difficulty;  but  the  latter 
merely  scorns  him.  Then  the  dam 
bursts;  and  the  resultant  flood  occasions 
an  appalling  loss  of  life.  In  utter  despair, 
Reynolds  telephones  the  police  to  hurry 
to  his  house,  and  then  commits  suicide. 

Fine  Feathers  is  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  of  the  well-made 
play.  The  first  two  acts  seem  a  little 
desultory,  because  the  advance  of  the 
story  is  impeded  by  several  passages  of 
comic  relief  which  are  dull  in  themselves 
and  are  only  slightly  related  to  the  plot; 
but  the  last  two  acts  reveal  a  cumulative 
tensity  of  structure  that  reminds  the  critic 
of  the  work  of  Henry  Bernstein.  Yet, 
when  the  play  is  over,  one  feels  that  the 
author's    achievement    has    been  mainly 
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technical;  for  the  piece  is  more  remark- 
able as  a  fabrication  than  as  a  revelation 
of  experience. 

The  other  American  plays  which  re- 
main to  be  noted  in  this  number  look 

ephemeral  indeed  by  the 
•The  side    of    Hindle    Wakes 

Conspiracjr"         and  Rutherford  and  Son, 

for  in  none  of  them  do 
the  authors  seem  to  take  the  drama  seri- 
ously as  a  medium  for  representing  life. 
The  success  of  Within  the  Law  has 
resulted  in  a  sudden  epidemic  of  melo- 
dramas in  which  criminals  are  hunted 
by  detectives  and  police.  Several  of 
these  fabricated  plays  of  plot  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  public; 
but  none  of  them  need  detain  us  in 
detail. 

The  most  exciting  of  the  lot  is  The 
Conspiracy,  by  Mr.  John  Emerson  and 
Mr.  Robert  Baker.  The  heroine  is  the 
sister  of  an  assistant  district  attorney,  and 
she  has  been  helping  her  brother  to 
gather  evidence  against  a  gang  of  crim- 
inals engaged  in  the  white  slave  traffic. 
Cornered  by  the  leader  of  the  gang,  she 
is  obliged  to  kill  him  in  self-defense.  In 
actual  life  the  young  woman  would  imme- 
diately have  gone  to  the  office  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  and  made  public  the  facts 
of  the  case ;  but,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  play,  the  heroine  of  The  Conspiracy 
runs  away  from  the  police  and  hides  in 
an  East  Side  settlement  house.  She  is 
engaged  as  a  stenographer  by  Winthrop 
Clavering,  an  amateur  criminologist  who 
earns  his  living  by  writing  popular  ac- 
counts of  current  crimes  for  an  evening 
newspaper.  Clavering  dictates  to  the 
heroine  an  imaginary  narrative  of  the  re- 
cent murder  which  approaches  so  nearly 
to  the  facts  that  she  breaks  down  and 
confesses  that  she  did  the  killing.  His 
first  impulse  is  to  turn  her  over  to  the 
police;  but  she  soon  persuades  him  that 
she  is  innocent  of  murder,  and  enlists  his 
help  in  rounding  up  the  members  of  the 
gang. 

In  writing  The  Argyle  Case,  Miss 
Harriet  Ford  and  Mr.  Harvey  J.  0*Hig- 

gins  were  aided  by  the 
"The  Argyle  co-operation  of  the  noted 
Case"  detective,  Mr.  William  J. 

Burns;  and  their  detec- 
tive-hero, named  Asche  Kayton,  is  sup- 


posed, to  employ  the  methods  of  the  co- 
operating author. 

The  elderly  Mr.  Argyle  has  been  mur- 
dered mysteriously  in  his  library;  and 
Asche  Kayton  spends  four  acts  in  track- 
ing down  the  murderer.  In  the  course  of 
this  endeavour  he  also  discovers  and  en- 
traps a  gang  of  counterfeiters.  The  plot 
is  very  complicated,  and  is  sufficiently  ex- 
citing ;  but  very  few  of  the  characters  re- 
veal any  reasonable  motives  for  their  ac- 
tions. Kayton  records  the  finger-prints 
of  nearly  every  actor  in  the  cast,  and  em- 
ploys the  dictagraph  to  secure  evidence 
against  the  counterfeiters ;  and  these  tech- 
nical devices  serve  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  an  audience  that  cares  more  about  the 
theatre  than  it  cares  for  life. 

Mr.  Harry  James  Smith  possesses  a 
decided  talent  for  social  satire ;  but  in  his 

recent  play  called  Black-- 

"Blackbirds"        hirds  he  seems  unable  to 

sustain  the  mood  of 
melodrama.  The  hero- 
ine has  been  a  professional  smuggler  for 
many  years;  and  the  hero,  with  whom 
she  is  deeply  in  love,  is  also  a  criminal 
adventurer,  and,  at  the  moment,  is  elud- 
ing the  police.  The  author  vitiates  his 
story  at  the  outset  by  seeking  to  discover 
moral  motives  for  what  he  regards  as 
their  revolt  against  society.  Mr.  Smith 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  crook  who  is 
really  a  crook;  he  desires  also  that  the 
crook  should  be  a  highly  moral  person: 
and  this  desire  for  morality  eflfects  the 
ruin  of  his  melodrama. 

The  hero  and  the  heroine  pass  them- 
selves oflf  as  European  aristocrats,  and 
are  entertained  as  guests  by  a  family  of 
nouveau  riche  Americans.  They  have 
planned  to  steal  a  forty  thousand  dollar 
rug  from  the  house  of  their  unsuspecting 
hosts  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a 
worthless  imitation.  The  heroine  accom- 
plishes the  substitution ;  but  at  this  provi- 
dential moment  an  old  woman  named 
"Grandma"  appears  in  the  parlour  and 
talks  to  her  sentimentally  about  God  for 
what  seems  a  very  long  time.  The  hero- 
ine is  so  deeply  moved  by  this  conver- 
sation that  she  subsequently  replaces  the 
stolen  rug,  even  though  in  doing  so  she 
realises  that  she  is  condemning  the  man 
she  loves  to  almost  certain  capture.  This 
moralising  and  immoral  scene  is  so  ab- 
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surdly  false  to  life  that  the  play  falls  to 
pieces  then  and  there. 

But  in  the  earlier  acts  there  are  several 
amusing  passages  of  comedy  in  which  the 
author  satirises  the  social  ambitions  of 
the  family  of  climbers.  This  material  is 
so  entertaining  that  it  seems  a  pity  that 
it  should  have  been  wasted  in  a  play 
■whose  serious  plot  is  so  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

Stop  Thief,  hy  Mr.  Carlyle  Moore,  is 
another  play  in  which  criminals  are 
hunted  by  detectives  and 
police;  but  the  story  is 
developed  in  the  mood 
of  farce.  Into  a  certain 
household  the  author  introduces  a  couple 
of  professional  thieves;  but  when  several 
articles  of  value  have  disappeared  and  the 
police  have  been  sent  for,  the  search  for 
the  real  criminals  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  two  thoroughly  honest  mem- 


"Stop  Thief 


bers  of  the  family  secretly  suspect  them- 
selves to  be  afflicted  with  kleptomania, 
and  consequently  do  all  that  they  can  to 
embarrass  the  investigators.  This  farci- 
cal idea  is  developed  with  an  astonishing 
fertility  of  invention.  The  plot  becomes 
more  and  -more  complicated  as  the  play 
proceeds,  and  with  each  new  complication 
the  farce  becomes  more  funny  than  be- 
fore. 

Peg  0'  My  Heart  is  a  conventional  fab- 
ric of  the  theatre  by  Mr.  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners.    By  the  will  of  a 
"Peg  O'  My        rich  uncle,  a  poor,  unciil- 
Heart"  tivated  Irish  girl  is  left 

to  be  educated  by  a  fam- 
ily of  aristocratic  English  cousins.  They 
are  so  offended  by  her  lack  of  manners 
that  they  continue  to  maintain  her  in 
their  house  only  to  secure  the  monthly  sti- 
pend allotted  to  them  in  her  uncle's  will. 
They  make  her  life  miserable  with  con- 
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tinual  reproofs;  but,  in  spite  of  her  cru- 
dity, she  is  at  heart  a  much  more  whole- 
some person  than  her  snohbish  relatives. 
She  proves  this  ultimately  by  preventing 
her  cousin  from  eloping  with  a  married 
man  and  tarnishing  the  family  name  with 
scandal.  At  the  end  of  the  play  she 
marries  a  fine  gentleman  with  a  title, 
who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  because 
she  has  no  manners. 

This  sentimental  comedy  reveals  little 
reference  to  life,  either  in  its  plot  or  in 
its  characters.  In  the  theatre  it  is  inter- 
esting only  as  a  vehicle  for  the  talents  of 
a  very  charming  actress. 

Another  conventional  comedy  which 
tells  a  more  than  twice  told  tale  is  Years 
of  Discretion,  by  Mr. 
"Yttn  of  Frederic     Hatton     and 

Dtecretion"  Mrs.  Fanny  Locke  Hat- 

ton  ;  but  the  piece  was 
produced  by  Mr.  David  Belasco,  and 
therefore  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of 


superlative  acting  and  exemplary  stage- 
direction. 

Mrs,  Farrell  Howard  is  forty-eight 
years  old.  She  has  been  a  widow  for 
many  years,  and  has  led  a  very  quiet  life 
in  her  charming  little  home  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts;  but  she  now  resolves  to 
break  out  and  have  one  final  fling  before 
settling  down  forever.  She  makes  up  as  a 
young  woman, equips  herself  with  several 
Paris  gowns,  and  dashes  down  to  New 
York  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Brinton.  She  flirts  violently  with  all  the 
bachelors  on  Mrs.  Brinton's  string;  and 
before  long  three  of  them  are  desperately 
in  love  with  her.  After  many  amusing 
adventures,  she  herself  succumbs  to  one 
of  them — a  fascinating  man  of  fifty 
named  Christopher  Dallas — and  agrees 
to  marry  him.  But  on  her  wedding  day 
she  is  deeply  troubled  by  a  fear  that  her 
husband  will  be  disappointed  when  he 
discovers  that  she  is  not  so  young  as  she 
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has  pretenHed.  It  happens  also  that  Dal- 
las is  troubled  bj-  a  similar  fear  upon  his 
own  account;  for  in  the  eager  period  of 
their  courtship  he  had  not  admitted  the 
actuality  of  niidille  age.  Dut  these  fears 
are  ultimately  dispelled  by  a  mutual  con- 
fession: and  llie  belated  lovers  settle 
down  together  to  enjoy  the  coming  on 
of  age. 

With  funds  that  were  generously  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  William  K.  __\*anderbilt. 
Mr,  George  C.  Tyler  has 
built  a  little  theatre  espe- 
cially for  ciiildren  on  the 
roof  of  tlic  Century  The- 
atre Building.    The  initial  entertainment 


"Racketty- 

Packetty 

House" 


at  this  Children's  Theatre  is  a  pleasant 
little  play  by  Mrs,  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett entitled  Rackelty-Packetiy  House. 

There  are  two  dolls'  houses  in  Cyn- 
thia's nursey.  One  of  them — which  used 
to  belong  to  her  mother — is  shabby  and 
old-fashioned.  Cynthia  calls  it  "Rack- 
etty-Packetty  Himse'"  and  disdains  to 
play  any  longer  \\  ith  the  ragged  dolls  that 
inhabit  it.  The  other — whicii  is  Cynthia's 
favourite — is  a  new  and  splendid  edifice 
called  "Tidyshire  Castle":  and  it  is  in- 
liabileil  by  a  family  of  dolls  who  wear 
noble  names  and  are  magnificently 
dressed. 

When  Cyntliia  leavL's  the  nurserv.  the 
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dolls  of  bpth  these  houses  come  to  life. 
The  rollicking  Rackety-Packetties  are 
treated  very  disdainfully  by  their  snob- 
bish and  aristocratic  neighbours  of  Tidy- 
shire  Castle ;  but  love  is  stronger  than  so- 
cial prejudice,  and  the  charming  Lady 
Patricia  Vere  de  Vere  scandalises  all  her 


relatives  of  Tidyshire  by  eloping  with  Pe- 
ter Piper,  the  ragged  leader  of  the  Rack- 
etty-Packetties.  They  have  a  splendid 
wedding  in  a  toy  church;  and  by  this 
agreeable  eventuality,  the  airish  Cynthia 
is  taught  to  look  with  equal  favour  on 
both  houses. 


THE  THREE  FATES 


BY  DORA  SIGERSON  SHORTER 

Up  in  the  cave  of  the  wind, 

Bent  and  crabbed  with  their  years, 
In  endless  chatter  they  sit. 

Old  Distaff,  Spindle  and  Shears. 

And  they  heard  a  mother's  song 
Go  by  them  on  the  breeze. 

As  she  hushed  her  pretty  babe 
To  slumber  on  her  knees. 

"Oh,  you  shall  be  great  and  proud, 
You  shall  be  strong  and  fleet, 

And  fame  for  your  call  will  come 
And  Captive  love  to  your  feet. 

"And  life  for  you  shall  be  long, 
Full  of  your  heart's  desire" — 

She  sang  as  she  rocked  her  babe 
Beside  the  golden  fire. 

Up  in  the  cave  of  the  wind. 
Bent  and  crabbed  with  their  years. 

In  mocking  laughter  they  sit, 
Old  Distaff,  Spindle  and  Shears. 


The  problem  of  the  cost  of  living  is  not  a  matter  of  to-day  or  yesterday. 
Just  about  the  time  Shakespeare  zvas  born  all  England  was  in  a  turmoil  over  the 
same  problem,  for  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  had  been  doubled,  probably 
on  account  of  the  Hooding  of  the  country  with  gold  brought  back  from  Mexico. 
This  condition  zvas  naturally  serious  to  the  poor  scribe  of  Elizabethan  London, 
who,  receiving  from  four  to  six  pounds  for  a  play,  was  confronted  by  the  exac- 
tion's of  the  landlord  of  his  humble  lodging,  the  keeper  of  the  tavern  at  which  he 

dined when  he  did  dine — and  the  questions  of  expense  for  the  occasional  journey. 

To  the  March  Bookman  Algernon  Tassin  will  contribute  the  first  paper  in  the 
series,  The  Grub  Street  Problem,  the  Daily  Life  of  a  Man  of  Letters  in  Many 
Periods,  which  zvill  deal  with  Shakespeare's  England. 
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I.  To  A  Best  Seller  in  Need  of  Re- 
plenishment OF  Ideas 

Cape  Neddick,  Maine, 

September  22,  19 12. 

My  Dear  Barrowdale:  I  hope  you 
have  not  failed  to  read  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  Mr.  Henry 
James's  very  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
possibilities  of  Browning's  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  in  the  field  of  novel-writing. 
It  has  been  the  habit  of  a  "short-cut'' 
reading  public  of  late  years  to  jeer  at 
Henry  James,  and  I  must  confess- that  in 
a  small  way  I  have  aided  and  abetted  the 
attempt  to  insinuate  into  that  gentleman's 
mind  a  sense  of  the  desirability  of  a 
greater  clarity  of  expression,  and  a  less 
mystical  manner  of  meandering,  as  it 
were,  in  the  byways  and  hedges  of  col- 
lateral, if  not  wholly  concurrent,  con- 
cepts in  the  explication  of  an  already 
sufficiently  complicated  concatenation  of 
subcutaneous  realities  which  he  has 
chosen  to  analyse  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  find  in  his  writings  that  precise, 
though  somewhat  delitescent,  interest 
which  proves  them  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  an  as  yet  undismayed,  though  grad- 
ually evanishing,  group  of  readers  who 
love  literature  for  its  own  sake.  Never- 
theless, we  must  all  recognise  the  fact 
that  his  service  to  American  literature  is 
a  great  one,  and  admit  that  while  his 
later  efforts  may  fail  of  a  strong  popular 
appeal,  for  the  lasting  charm  of  his  ear- 
lier work  we  owe  him  a  debt  in  gratitude 
which  we  shall  never  be  able  to  repay. 
And  surely  with  that  past  achievement 
behind  him  to  back  him  up  as  an  author- 
ity, perhaps  his  greatest  literary  crown 
will  be  that  which  is  worthily  placed 
upon  his  brow  by  his  fellow-craftsmen, 
whose  discriminating  judgments  as  to 
what  literature  really  should  be  are  more 
deserving  of  respect  than  are  the  ver- 
dicts of  the  man  who  no  longer  "runs 
and  reads,"  but  "speeds  and  skims." 
Just  as  the  greatest  lawyers  are  those 
whose  victories  won  have  made  them 
Counsel  to  the  Bar,  so  is  it  fair  to  say 
that,  even  though  lacking  in  popular  fa- 
vour, he  ranks  among  the  greatest  wri- 


ters to  whom  his  fellows  bow  down  as 
before  a  recognised  Master  in  the  Arts 
of  Poetry  and  of  Prose.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  judged  by  some  such  stan- 
dard as  this,  Henry  James  fairly  and 
squarely  takes  his  place  as  one  of  our 
immortals,  and  for  that  reason  what  he 
says  as  to  this  possibility  or  that  in  lit- 
erature ought  to  be  regarded  as  ex  ca- 
thedra by  those  who  to-day  regard  let- 
ters as  a  serious  pursuit;  and  who  write 
books  not  that  they  may  out  of  their 
profits  leave  behind  them  on  the  high- 
ways of  life  a  scented  trail  of  gasolene 
fresh  from  the  tanks  of  their  newly 
achieved  motor-cars,  but  a  fragrant 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  readers  who 
have  been  helped  by  what  they  have  writ- 
ten. 

So,  whei^  Mr.  James  comes  to  us  with 
a  statement  of  the  possibilities  of  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  as  a  novel,  it  be- 
hooves men  of  your  stamp  to  pay  heed 
to  what  he  says,  and  to  gather  from  it 
such  benefit,  professional  or  personal,  as 
may  arise  from  a  respectful  considera- 
tion of  his  theory.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  one  of  the  "by-products"  of  his  sug- 
gestion is  likely  to  appeal  with  especial 
force  to  yourself,  who  recently  observed 
to  me  that  you  found  "the  literary  pace 
killing,"  not  because  you  found  yourself 
unable  to  turn  out  the  ten-  or  twelve- 
thousand  words  daily  which  your  pub- 
lisher demands  of  you  in  order  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  your  hard-won  mar- 
ket, but  that  you  were  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  bottle,  whose  contents  had  been 
over  liberally  spilled;  and  you  said  you 
feared  the  day  was  coming  when  the  bot- 
tle would  be  found  standing  on  its  head, 
the  demands  upon  it  still  going  on,  and 
so  drained  of  lees,  dregs  and  other  con- 
tents that  not  even  the  suggestion  of  a 
drop  of  anything  could  be  discerned 
within.  I  remember  that  I  advised  you 
to  quit  writing  for  a  year  or  two ;  to  take 
up  some  really  useful  occupation  for  a 
little  while,  and  give  the  bottle  a  chance 
to  fill  up  again ;  to  which  you  replied  that 
you  could  not  afford  to  stop ;  that  unless 
you  continued  to  produce  the  two  books 
a   year   your   public    demanded    people 
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would  think  you  had  died  and  would  turn 
to  others — the  sad  truth  of  which  under 
modern  literary  conditions  I  was  forced 
reluctantly  to  recognise.  But  now  comes 
one  of  the  real  Masters  of  Letters  with 
a  hint  as  to  how  you  may  refill  bottles 
from  possibly  forgotten  fountains. 
Surely,  my  dear  Barrowdale,  if  one  of 
assured  position  like  Henry  James  dares 
make  such  a  suggestion,  a  lesser  light, 
like  yourself,  may  dare  act  upon  it. 
Wherefore,  be  you  early  in  this  new 
movement  whereby  ancient  waters  may 
be  turned  into  new  wines. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  your 
familiarity  with  poetry — classic  poetry 
— like  that  I  fear  of  most  people  these 
days  is  confined  solely  to  the  immortal 
productions  of  Mother  Goose.  I. have 
tried  to  recall  the  possibility  of  having 
talked  with  you  on  the  subject  of  Poetry, 
and  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  remember 
whether  or  not  you  have  ever  betrayed 
any  familiarity  with,  or  interest  in  it,  so 
you  will  forgive  my  assumption  that  be- 
yond Mother  Goose,  and  Fluflfy  Ruffles, 
you  have  not  gone  very  deeply  into  the 
lyrical  and  epic  treasures  of  the  past. 
The  conclusion  may  not  be  as  true  of  you 
as  it  is  of  the  vast  majority  of  writers 
in  the  new  Go-As- You-Please  School, 
but  in  any  event  it  will  do  us  no  harm 
to  go  back  to  our  earliest  tastes  in  poetry, 
and,  as  Henry  James  has  done  with 
Browning,  ourselves  select  Mother  Goose 
as  the  fount  from  which  our  fast  evapo- 
rating contents  may  be  replenished. 

What  could  be  more  simple  then  than 
that  you  should  do  for — well,  suppose 
we  choose  at  random  from  all  those 
lovely  lyrics  of  the  nursery — let  us  say. 
Jack  and  Jill,  what  Mr.  James  would  do 
for  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  You  of 
course  recall  the  lines — 

Jack  and  Jill 

Went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water. 

Jack  fell  down 

And  broke  his  crown, 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

I  have  paused  a  moment  to  laugh,  my 
dear  Barrowdale,  for  I  can  see  your  ever 
expressive  upper-lip  curling  scornfully 
over  what  you  doubtless  consider  the  ab- 
solute inanity  of  my  notion  that  Jack  and 


Jill  could  possibly  be  turned  into  a  novel 
having  the  slightest  human  interest,  but 
let  us  look  the  field  over  and  see  just 
how  worthy  of  bedlam  I  am.  Let  us 
make  what  the  Stage  Carpenters  of  the 
Day  call  a  Scenario. 

Dividing  the  jingle  up  into  certain 
natural  divisions,  so  natural  indeed  that 
they  instantly  suggest  themselves,  we  get 
the  following: 

L  Jack. 
H.  Jill. 
HI.  They  climb  a  hill. 
IV.  Their  object  turns  out  to  be  a  pail 

of  water. 
V.  Jack  falls  down. 
VL  He  breaks  his  crown. 
Vn.  Jill  comes  tumbling  after. 

With  this  skeletonised  nucleus  for  a 
story  we  may  now  set  about  the  con- 
stniction  of  a  tale  in  which  we  show  our 
hero.  Jack,  and  our  heroine,  Jill,  in  the 
somewhat    sordid    surroundings    of    a 
newly  rich  parentage.     Several  chapters 
devoted  to  the  early  struggles  of  the  Jack 
family  and  the  Jill  family  in  securing  the 
wealth  in  which  they  are  at  present  un- 
comfortably revelling  will  open  up  a  rich 
lead   into  mines  of  political  corruption 
and  financial  opportunism,  both  of  which 
are  very  live  topics  at  the  present  time. 
You  would  of  course  make  Jill  the  high- 
minded,  but  socially  ambitious,  daughter 
of  a  socially  impossible  father — let  us  say 
an  Easy  Boss  who  has  won  his  name  and 
fortune  in  ways  that  are  dark,  and  by 
tricks    that    are    vain,    for    which    the 
Heathen   Chinee   is  no  longer  peculiar. 
On  Jack's  side  let  there  be  an  equally 
impossible    mother,    impossible    not    be- 
cause of  any  shortcomings  in  character, 
but  for  sheer  every-day  commonness,  in- 
ability to  learn,  much  less  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, the  English  language;  having  ter- 
rible taste  in  matters  of  dress  and  home 
decoration;  but  as  kindly  of  soul  as  she 
is  oleaginous  and  demonstrative  in  her 
expression  of  her  rude  sympathies.  Here 
you  would  have  the  ground-work  for  the 
study  of  two  types  of  American  charac- 
ter which  have  always  been  interesting, 
and  from  a  contemplation  of  whose  man- 
ners, customs,  points-of-view,  and  so  on, 
you  could  derive  much  in  th%  line  of 
humour,   pathos,   satire,   and   here   and 
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there,  perhaps,  the  deeper  heart-interest 
of  tragedy. 

Then  comes  the  beginning  of  the  ro- 
mance. Naturally  Jack  and  Jill  fall  in 
love  with  each  other,  and  we  may  let 
them  wed  early  in  the  game  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  them  into  the  real  cen- 
tre of  interest  when  to  gratify  their  am- 
bitious desires  they  begin  to  "climb  the 
hill,"  the  Hill,  of  course,  being  Society. 
They  are  both  painfully  aware  of  the 
social  limitations  of  their  parents.  The 
second  generation  always  is  so.  Society 
cannot  receive  Jill's  father,  and  will  not 
receive  Jack's  mother,  but  for  Jack  and 
Jill  themselves  there  is  still  some  social 
hope.  Jack  has  been  to  college,  and  Jill, 
after  a  considerable  course  in  the  non- 
essentials of  life  at  an  expensive  girl's 
school,  has  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
savoir  faire.  Between  them  they  man- 
age to  make  a  social  start  and  begin  "to 
climb."  Now  like  all  climbers  of  this 
particular  sort  they  choose  the  wrong 
set.  They  make  the  sad,  but  all  too  com- 
mon, error  of  supposing  that  the  so- 
called  Smart  Set  is  the  summum  bomitn 
of  Society,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really 
is,  the  omnium  gatherum,  not  to  say  the 
quid  pro  quo,  thereof.  The  slow  process 
of  getting  there  will  give  ample  scope  to 
your  pen.  The  complications  which  be- 
set them  on  the  way  up :  the  parental 
handicaps  with  their  attendant  mortifica- 
tions at  critical  moments;  the  heart- 
breaking snubs  they  encounter  at  the 
hands,  and  through  the  lorgnettes,  of  the 
snobs ;  the  selfish  favours  bestowed  upon 
them  because  of  their  wealth  bv  the 
needy  but  undesirable  rich;  indeed  all 
the  thousand  and  one  trials  confronting 
them  at  every  step  will  provide  you  with 
chapter  after  chapter  of  absorbing  inter- 
est, involving  all  your  talents  in  the  line 
of  social  analysis  in  a  test  which  you 
will  find  pretty  thorough.  And  then 
when  triumph  comes,  and  their  money 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  them  into 
the  haven  of  their  desires,  they  find 
what?  Merely  "A  Pail  of  Water!" 
What  real  savour  has  it  all,  now  that 
it  is  attained?  The  heights  won,  what 
is  there  here  of  the  wine  of  true  happi- 
ness and  lasting  satisfaction?  Nothing 
but  just  so  much  water  as  their  pail 
will    hold,    tasteless,    without    flavour, 


its  freshness  and  spring-like  sweetness 
lost. 

As  a  natural  sequence  Tragedy  now 
enters.  The  pace  is  set  and  to  remain 
where  they  are  they  must  keep  the  pace, 
and  in  trying  to  keep  it  Jack  "Falls 
Down."  Ah,  what  a  chance  lies  here  for 
your  pen,  Barrowdale !  The  Fall  of  the 
man  who  has  Climbed  I  All  the  arduous 
labour  of  that  upward  struggle  gone  for 
nothing,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ! 
How?  Well  perhaps  your  difficulty  will 
come  here  in  choosing  the  precise  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Fall  of  Jack  is 
brought  about.  Their  name  is  legion.  It 
may  be  that  the  new  life  involves  him  in 
financial  ruin.  To  keep  the  pace  he 
strains  his  purse,  and  endeavours  to  re- 
fill it  by  speculation,  and  a  morning 
comes  when  he  who  has  basked  in  the 
smile  of  the  Smart  Set  finds  himself 
clutched  by  the  writhing  tentacles  of  the 
octopus  of  ruin,  a  pauper,  his  energies 
sapped  by  the  life  he  has  been  leading, 
and  not  a  soul  to  help  him  out  of  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes.  Or  it  may  be  that 
it  is  a  case  of  The  Other  Woman — it  is 
often  so.  In  any  event,  a  crisis  comes  in 
the  aflFairs  of  Jack,  and  for  one  or  an- 
other of  a  thousand  reasons  "Jack  Falls 
Down  and  Breaks  His  Crown !"  Society 
turns  away  from  him,  not  perhaps  be- 
cause he  is  really  at  fault,  but  because  he 
seems  to  have  been  so ;  not  because  he  is 
intrinsically  bad,  but  because  he  has  been 
found  out  in  some  small  peccadillo;  not 
because  Society  dislikes  him  any  more 
than  it  ever  did,  but  because  he  has  been 
"squeezed  dry"  either  in  possessions  or 
in  reputation. 

Whereupon  we  come  to  the  Eternal 
Feminine  undiluted.  "Jill  Comes  Tum- 
bling After!"  The  grand  climacteric  is 
reached  in  your  handling  of  The  Woman. 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  men  and 
women  to-day  than  Woman,  especially 
the  Woman  Who  Is  Tumbling.  This 
section  of  your  story  you  will  find  to  be 
susceptible  to  two  methods  of  treatment, 
viz. :  the  inexorably  tragic,  the  morbid 
and  depressing;  or  the  uplifting.  It  all 
depends  upon  how  you  decide  to  have 
Jill  Come  Tumbling  After. 

The  public,  I  fear,  would  prefer  the  in- 
exorable tumble  in  which  Jill,  by  this 
time  used  to  the  luxuries  of  a  pampered 
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existence,  her  moral  standards  weakened 
by  her  association  with  the  vain,  the  sel- 
fish, the  frivolous,  the  easy-going,  finds 
herself  a  prey  to  the  vulture  in  Man,  and 
rather  than  give  up  the  so-called  joys  of 
the  butterfly  existence  maintains  her 
position  outwardly  by  sub  rosa  affiliations 
of  a  questionable  nature.  The  story  thus 
ends  in  sordid  disaster.  The  loss  of 
Jack's  physical  crown  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  six-shooter,  perhaps,  or,  if 
you  desire  to  introduce  a  motor-interest, 
it  may  be  stove  in  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident; and  Jiirs  tumble  may  become 
one  of  those  things  of  which  everybody 
is  aware,  but  of  which  nobody  speaks 
above  a  whisper;  the  whole  story  becom- 
ing a  moral  document  in  the  sense  that 
the  tragedy  of  it  serves  as  a  warning  to 
others  similarly  placed  not  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  This  method,  I  say,  I  fear  the 
modern  reader  would  prefer,  and  the 
book  would  probably  become  a  *'seller" 
from  which  you  might  hope  to  acquire 
a  motor-car  quite  as  aromatic  as  the  tale 
itself. 

But  for  myself,  my  dear  Barrowdale, 
I  should  prefer  the  other  ending — the 
ending  of  uplift — even  though  it  re- 
sulted in  diminished  sales.  That  other 
ending  would  be  the  touching  story  of 
Woman's  Fidelity,  and  Man's  Redemp- 
tion. Jill  in  Tumbling  After  would 
merely  be  found  insisting  that  whatever 
Jack's  weakness  might  be  she  was  still 
the  partner  of  his  woes,  even  as  she  had 
been  the  sharer  of  his  joys,  coupled  with 
a  determination  to  stick  by  him  whether 
he  had  lost  his  crown  or  not.  Tumbling 
After  even  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
whence  they  had  started  long  before. 
After  all,  despite  the  popular  impression 
to  the  contrary,  that  is  the  way  with  most 
women,  thank  God,  and  such  a  sequel  to 
the  Man's  Fall  would  be  truer  to  the  life 
that  we  live  and  see  about  us  every  day, 
and  surely  such  a  climax  would  leave  a 
sweeter  taste  in  the  mouth  than  the  in- 
exorably tragic  eventuation  outlined 
above.  You  could  draw  an  idyllic  pic- 
ture of  that  dawn  of  ruin  in  which  Jack 
stands  face  to  face  with  the  consequences 
of  his  fall,  and  this  woman  standing  eye 
to  eye  with  him  sees  behind  his  tears,  his 
remorse,  nothing  but  the  lineaments  of 


the  man  she  has  loved,  and  that  vision 
completely  satisfies  her  soul.  She  now 
realises  that  all  the  allurements  of  the 
Smart  Life  are  as  nothing  to  the  joys  of 
a  perfect  comradeship,  and  that  better 
far  than  the  prizes  of  Bridge,  superior 
by  much  to  the  laurels  of  social  distinc- 
tion, full  of  the  ephemeral  pleasures  of 
an  artificial  happiness,  are  the  bays 
placed  upon  the  brow  of  one  who  by 
means  of  an  unselfish,  everlasting  love, 
'  has  brought  peace  to  a  troubled  spirit, 
hope  to  a  broken  heart,  and  strength  to 
rise  again  to  one  who  has  *' fallen  down 
.and  broke  his  crown." 

Think  this  over,  Barrowdale,  and  if 
you  still  feel  yourself  in  the  position  of 
that  empty  bottle,  see  if  replenishment 
may  not  be  found  in  the  Poets  of  other 
days,  simple  though  they  may  be,  even 
as  the  great  mind  of  Henry  James  has 
found  vast  opportunity  in  a  poem  that 
owed  its  being  to  another  brilliant  spirit 
in  the  realms  of  romance.  You  may  ask 
me  why  if  I  think  so  well  of  the  scheme 
I  do  not  do  the  thing  myself,  and  my 
answer  is  that  I  would  if  I  could,  but  I 
cannot.  Off  here  on  this  magnificent 
coast  of  the  Pine  Tree  State,  with  the 
great  reaches  of  blue  sky  overhead,  the 
granite  rocks  at  my  feet,  and  the  ever- 
lasting seas  spread  like  a  great  iridescent 
carpet  between  me  and  the  infinite,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  either  up  or  down, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  meet  the  modern 
demand  for  the  only  kind  of  literature 
a  madly  speeding  reading  public  will  care 
for.  I  am  neither  strong  enough  nor 
mushy  enough  to  do  the  thing  acceptably. 
To  be  successful  these  days  one  must  be 
either  very  very  good,  or  very  very  bad ; 
and  I  have  a  sufficient  line  upon  my  own 
talents,  now  that  in  peaceful  surround- 
ings I  am  able  to  see  myself  "in  perspec- 
tive," to  know  that  I  am  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  Wherefore  do  you  take 
the  story  of  "Jack  and  Jill"  and  do  it. 
I  shall  consider  myself  amply  repaid 
when  the  novel  has  gone  into  its  four- 
hundred-and-sixty-fifth  car-load  to  be 
able  to  tell  people  in  confidence  that  it 
was  I  who  gave  you  the  idea. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

ANN,  DOM.  330:  1453:  I912 

BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

Constantinople!    Wise  indeed  the  man 

Who  chose  the  Golden  Horn  to  sound  his  name : 

Though  muffled  by  muezzin  and  Koran, 

His  echoed  prowess  stirs  the  West  to  shame. 

Six  thousand  hundred  times  this  gyrant  earth 
Has  swung  your  glories  to  an  eager  sun 

Since  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  your  fair  birth, 
He  the  first  emperor  to  Christ's  service  won. 

Six  score  have  ruled  you  since  he  graced  that  seat 
Which  crowned  the  vastness  of  your  Hippodrome — 

Europe  and  Asia  mingling  at  his  feet — 

Great  symbol  of  terrestrial  greatness  .  .  .  Rome ! 

Six  score  have  ruled  you  since  that  golden  day, 
Armenian,  Macedonian,  Frank  and  Greek — 

Lip-serving  God  mid  glittering  decay — 

And  last  the  Turk:  God  could  not  save  the  weak! 

Who  has  not,  Queen  of  Cities,  paid  you  court. 
Fawning  to  win  you  for  imperial  bride ; 

Fighting  to  hold  you  that  he  might  consort 
With  envied  power  and  beauty  till  he  died. 

Haroun-al-Raschid  once  beheld  the  site 

Where  Chrysostom  the  Saint  made  golden  speech ; 
Peter  the  Hermit  prayed  with  many  a  knight 

On  shores  where  Persian  bones  were  left  to  bleach. 

Peasants  have  grasped  the  purple  to  your  gain, 
Your  law  their  will  to  distant  Caspian  Sea ; 

Nobles  have  shown  your  sceptre's  magic  vain 
Without  the  force  of  true  nobility. 

Slowly  the  eagles  that  proclaimed  your  rule 
From  Carthage  to  the  Euxine  Chersonese 

Homed  to  your  gates,  O  soon-to-be  Stamboul, 

Screeching  stale  triumphs  caged  in  terror's  peace. 

And  thus  though  Saracens  and  Goths  and  Huns 
Surged  to  your  walls  to  foam  in  broken  ire, 

Mohammed  scorned  your  carnage-dealing  guns 
And  breached  your  citadels  with  living  fire.. 

Fearless  your  conqueror,  fear-proof  his  host — 
Who  die  for  Islam,  earn  delights  divine — 

Yet  bravest  twofold  Rome's  expiring  boast 
Who  fell  last  Caesar  and  last  Constantine. 

Ironic  thrust  of  Time  that  pricks  all  power ! 

A  Constantine  could  rear  you  strong  to  God: 
A  Constantine  must  fall  that  darkling  hour 

When  crescent  'clipsed  His  Emblem  .  .  .  Ichabod! 
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Yet  mark  the  prophecy :  "The  Golden  Gate 

Shall  stand  to  arch  our  Lord's  returning  cross !" 

If  true,  thank  God's  unvenal  headsman  Fate: 

God's  chosen  wheat  shields  Allah's  tares  from  loss. 

Yea  Christian  kings,  when  Christendom  was  young, 
Gave  ease  and  life  to  wrest  their  Saviour's  Tomb 

From  that  same  Turk  their  seed  with  gold-warped  tongue 
Guard  as  their  souls  against  his  easy  doom. 
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BY  GEORGE  MIDDLETON 


I 


I  HEN  George  Gissing 
■  died  and  several  articles 
■  H.  G.  Wells,  Harold 
a  lYederic  and  Thomas 
i  Seccombe  appeared  it  was 
p^  whispered  about  literary 
^y^T'^—'.'jM  l-ondon  that  the  real 
■■:■■;_.  ]  .!■.  ill. I  hui-n  told ;  and  with  a  writer 
so  autobiographical  as  the  creator  of  The 
Uiiclassed  it  was  natural  that  curiosity 
about  the  more  intimate  details  of  his  life 
should  be  fed.  His  closest  friend  from 
early  schooldays  was  Morley  Roberts, and 
to  him  many  looked  to  write  the  biog- 
raphy. Exactly  what  motives  prompted 
him  to  present  it  in  its  present  disappoint- 
ing fo'rm*  is  hard  to  realise,  for,  lacking 
the  courage  to  tell  it  as  a  straight  nar- 
ration, he  has  put  it  in  a  fictional  form 
with  such  a  laboured  attempt  to  disguise 
the  subject  that  one  almost  snspects  him 
of  sensationalism.  Certainly  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  various  novels,  as  they  are 
mentioned,  and  the  main  facts  of  the  life 
as  we  have  grown  to  suspect  it.  Yet  it 
is  revealed  without  any  veils,  though  its 
fictional  form  leaves  a  loophole  for  mis- 
statements. His  justification  he  derives 
from  an  alleged  consent  of  Gissing  who 
saw  the  full  value  of  his  very  unusual 
life  to  any  one  seeking  a  subject.  A  ques- 
tion of  ethics  is  involved  which  need  not 
concern  us ;  and  since  the  book  has  been 
published  and  its  nature  recognised  it  is 
best  to  see  what  it  reveals  of  a  min  whose 
life  seems  such  a  failure.  And  in  glanc- 
*The  Private  Life  of  Henry  Maitland  by 
Morley  Roberts.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1913. 


ing  over  some  of  the  main  outlines  one 
may  keep  in  hand  the  new  critical  study 
of  Gissing  written  with  discrimination 
and  insight,  which  has  just  been  im- 
ported.f  It  is  significant  that  Frank 
Swinnerton  has  given  few  details  of  Gis- 
sing's  life,  anticipating  by  his  own  ad- 
mission this  intimate  narration  of  Mor- 
ley Roberts. 

For  the  first  time  we  know  the  reason 
of  Gissing's  sudden  departure  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  late  seventies.  He  had  become 
entangled  in  an  affair  with  a  prostitute 
and  was  caught  stealing  by  the  college 
authorities.  After  he  was  released  from 
prison,  friends  gave  him  sufficient  money 
to  leave  the  country.  His  experiences  in 
America  are  described  in  New  Grub 
Street — that  remarkable  study  of  literary 
life  where  real  genius  is  swamped  and 
mere  cleverness  succeeds.  What  is  most 
important  is  to  discover  how  he  first  be- 
gan to  write  fiction.  The  files  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  hold  his  earliest  stories 
which  were  written  because  he  was 
starving  and  it  was  the  only  thing  the 
paper  would  accept.  When  he  returned 
to  London  after  terrible  hardships  he 
continued  his  hterary  work  and  eked  out 
a  living  by  tutoring.  Harold  Frederic, 
however,  has  supplied  us  with  the  details 
of  this,  as  he  placed  his  two  sons  under 
Gissing's  care.  He  h;id  in  the  meanlime 
married  the  prostitute,  who  became  an 
habitual  drunkard.  It  is  rather  ironical 
the  contrast  between  his  real  life  moving 
from  house  to  house,  as  they  were  per- 
sistently turned  out,  with  his  other  life  in 

tGeorge  Gissing.  A  Critical  Study  by  Franlc 
"    "  Mitchell  Keiincrley.    1913. 
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literary  London.  Once  he  was  even 
asked  what  his  experience  was  in  the 
management  of  butlers,  and  he  replied 
that  he  strictly  refrained  from  men  ser- 
vants. His  wife  died  shortly  afterward, 
much  to  his  relief,  yet  it  was  not  long 
before  he  married  again  into  further  un- 
happiness.  It  appears  that  being  lonely, 
he  went  out  into  the  street  and  asked  the 
first  girl  he  met  to  marry  him.  She  was 
"respectable,"  yet  she  married  him,  and 
bore  him  two  children.  It  was  but  a  few 
weeks  after  the  ceremony  that  her  tyran- 
nical habits  began  and  only  his  deep  sense 
of  honour — with  its  strange  manifesta- 
tions— prevented  him  from  leaving  her. 
Exactly  what  her  side  of  the  question 
was  we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  He 
stood  it  a  number  of  years  and  finally 
broke  away.  Mr.  Roberts  has  given 
many  intimate  details  of  this  period, 
which  will  please  the  seeker  in  morbid 
matrimonial  psychology  unless  he  sus- 
pects it  is  dressed  up  to  justify  the  de- 
sertion. And  then  the  third  woman  came, 
and  with  her  some  happiness  for  the  first 
time. 

When  the  present  writer  was  in 
Paris  some  years  ago  he  heard  of  this 
**Mrs.  Gissing."  Few  of  her  friends 
knew  that  she  was  not  married  and  there 
lies  a  little  comedy  of  conventions  back 
of  their  "arrangement."  Gissing  told  her 
quite  frankly  that  he  was  married,  and  for 
a  time  made  inquiries  about  an  American 
divorce.  But  the  lady  in  question  could 
not  stand  the  long  separation,  and  taking 
the  case  to  her  mother  the  latter  felt  the 
circumstances  were  such  that  she  was 
justified  in  protecting  them.  The  few 
years  which  followed  were  spent  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  died  in  1903.  Mr. 
Swinnerton  makes  no  mention  of  this 
liason,  but  in  connection  with  this  lady 
the  present  writer  came  across  a  curious 
fact  which  may  serve  to  show  her  in- 
fluence upon  his  tired  spirit.  Readers  of 
The  Crozvn  of  Life,  which  Mr.  Swinner- 
ton calls  "inflated  and  very  nearly  con- 
ventional," may  recall  thit  it  contains  a 
note  of  sentiment  which  differs  from  any 
of  his  other  novels.  It  deals  with  love, 
not  marriage,  and  shows  with  rare  in- 
sight, in  spite  of  its  crudity  of  construc- 
tion, the  influence  of  an  ideal  upon  a  life. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  found  to  lie 


in  the  fact  that  it  was  written  during  the 
time  he  was  waiting  to  begin  life  with 
the  French  lady  in  question.  A  further 
reading  of  the  books  which  followed  in 
their  short  time  together  will  show  a 
change  in  mood  which  included  the  quiet 
grey  peace  of  the  Ryecroft  papers. 

At  the  time  of  Gissing's  death  a  story 
was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  in  his 
last  moments  he  had  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  Whatever  grounds  there  were 
for  this  false  story  sprang  from  two  de- 
tails, not  without  interest.  It  appears  in 
the  loneliness  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded that  his  friend  felt  he  would 
welcome  the  sight  of  an  English  face 
and,  as  the  chaplain  was  an  Englishman, 
she  called  him  in.  Further,  at  the  tiine 
of  his  death  he  was  working  on  his  novel 
VeranUda,  which  dealt  with  the  time  of 
Pope  Gregory.  In  his  delirium  he  spoke 
of  the  Te  Deum,  and  this,  no  doubt,  gave 
some  colour  to  the  story  which  was  pub- 
lished in  London  and  not  denied.  Gis- 
sing had  not  the  slightest  intellectual 
sympathy  with  any  creed,  though  at  one 
time,  as  Mr.  Swinnerton  points  out,  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Compte  and 
the  Positivists. 

II 

Since  we  are  mainly  concerned  in  his 
casual  comment  with  the  personal  side  of 
Gissing,  how  far,  in  the  light  of  these  two 
volumes,  do  his  books  reveal  the  man  and 
his  experiences?  He  was  at  his  best  when 
dealing  with  his  own  personal  moods  and 
in  picturing  a  temperament  at  war  with 
its  environment.  And  he  seemed  always 
to  be  out  of  place.  If,  as  Mr.  Swinner- 
ton feels,  his  loves  also  are  too  mental 
in  that,  with  several  exceptions,  there  is 
no  complete  surrender,  it  is  because  in 
the  two  marriages  he  showed  the  same 
trait  of  not  being  blinded  to  the  tragedy 
which  lay  waiting.  While  his  personal 
experiences  in  America,  as  mentioned, 
are  outlined  in  New  Grub  Street,  in  the 
latter  part  may  be  found  a  premonition 
of  the  way  his  own  marriage  would  end. 
Mr.  Swinnerton's  keen,  analysis  detects 
the  unusual  capacity  which  the  author  of 
The  Workers  in  the  Dazvfi  had  for  de- 
picting two  natures  at  war  with  each 
other*s  point  of  view,  and  one  suspects 
this  was  Gissing's  sad  lessons  of  experi- 
ence.    This  novel  also  reflects  the  dia- 
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lectic  quality  of  his  mind  as  well  as  nar- 
rating episodes  of  his  life  in  Germany. 
The  Whirlpool  undoubtedly  recorded  his 
changed  attitude  toward  children  when 
he  had  achieved  paternity,  and  there  are 
many  other  paragraphs  in  this  largely 
conceived  but  rather  dull  novel  which  re- 
veal his  personal  characteristics — cer- 
tainly his  weakness  in  coping  with  ob- 
stacles. The  episode  in  The  Unclassed, 
too,  in  which  the  hero  meets  Ida  Starr, 
was  strangely  anticipated  in  the  motives 
which  led  to  his  second  marriage.  The 
theme  of  Isabel  Clarendon  suggests  an 
experience  of  his  own  when  a  woman  in 
high  social  standing  sought  him  out  in 
his  retirement — if  we  are  to  rely  on  Mor- 
ley  Roberts's  knowledge.  That  he  had 
achieved  some  philosophy  from  his  ex- 
periences with  women  is  found  in  several 
passages  of  The  Odd  Women,  that  bril- 
liant and  little  read  novel,  not  without 
timeliness  in  our  present  feministic 
movement.  His  own  lack  of  domestic 
felicity,  due  to  the  habits  of  his  two 
wives,  finds  bitter  expression  in  that  cha- 
otic story  In  the  Year  of  lubilee,  and  all 
his  desires  for  domesticity  gave  colour  to 
many  passages  in  The  Emancipated.  But 
for  a  generally  accepted  photograph  of 
his  temperament  and  experiences  one 
must  turn  to  The  Private  Papers  of 
Henry  Ryecroft,  which  some  rank  as  his 
best  production,  though,  in  spite  of  its 
greater  simplicity  of  style,  Mr.  Swinner- 
ton  feels  is  below  Eve's  Ransom  and 
Thyrza.  One  passage,  alone,  will  reveal 
its  intimacy: 

I  had  in  me  the  makinj?  of  a  scholar.  With 
leisure  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  should  have 
amassed  learning.  Within  the  walls  of  a  col- 
lege I  should  have  livfed  so  happily,  so  harm- 
lessly, my  imagination  ever  busy  with  the 
world.  .  .  .  Through  all  my  battlings  and 
miseries  I  have  always  lived  more  in  the  past 
than  in  the  present 

This  paramount  love  of  the  past  was 
his  one  great  enthusiasm,  and  we  find  it 
scattered  throughout  all  his  novels.  In- 
deed his  pathetic  struggle  to  finish  Ver- 
auilda  is  not  without  its  ironies,  since  all 
his  life  he  had  wished  to  write  of  the 
classical  age,  which  was  so  removed  from 
the  spirit  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
live.     Casti,  in   The   Unclassed,  though 


drawn  from  a  personal  friend,  no  doubt 
voiced  Gissing's  early  longing  to  write 
of  Rome.  Sleeping  Fires  contains  some 
slight  reference  to  his  travels  in  Greece — 
but  it  was  the  spirit  of  Greece  that  he 
admired,  as  expressed  in  its  literature. 
Ryecroft,  as  Mr.  Swinnerton  adds, 
summed  up  in  one  passage  his  feeling: 
"Our  heritage  of  Greek  literature  and  art 
is  priceless;  the  example  of  Greek  life 
possesses  for  us  not  the  slightest  value." 
The  charm  of  Gissing  is  best  found  in 
his  travel  book,  The  Ionian  Sea,  which 
betrays  a  little  suspected  side  in  his  ha- 
bitual demeanour. 

Perhaps  we  have  grown  to  understand 
Gissing  better :  we  shall  never  quite  love 
him.  There  was  so  much  smallness 
mixed  with  bigness  which  made  him 
very  human — but  not  of  that  humanity 
which  we  love  to  dwell  upon  in  our  mus- 
ings of  men  who  have  moved  us.  His 
industry  was  unfailing  and  it  deserves 
our  approbation  partly  because  of  what 
it  accomplished  but  mainly  for  what  it 
aimed.  That  he  was  supremely  ambi- 
tious there  is  no  doubt;  that  he  felt  his 
own  failure  to  measure  up  tcrhis  wish  is 
equally  evident.  There  was,  on  occasions, 
an  assurance  that  he  had  contributed 
something  to  the  English  novel,  and  time 
alone  will  tell  whether  his  analysis  of  cer- 
tain abnormal  temperaments  truly  re- 
flected our  feverish  civilisation.  To  those 
who  have  read  deeply  into  his  novels 
there  is  a  reward,  for  they  have  dignity 
and  sincerity  combined  with  scholarship. 
A  critical  study,  such  as  Mr.  Swinner- 
ton has  given  us,  will  do  much  to  place 
him  where  he  belongs:  that  he  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  inspire  so  pene- 
trating a  book  is  not  without  its  signifi- 
cance. Few  artists  are  able  to  detach 
themselves  from  their  productions,  and 
art  would  lose  greatly  if  Flaubert's  wish 
was  always  gratified.  Certainly  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  temperamental  limita- 
tions as  expressed  in  his  reactions  from 
the  facts  of  his  life  will  do  much  to  ex- 
plain Gissing's  work ;  for  he  saw  life 
through  his  own  misery  and  mal-adjust- 
ment  with  his  environment.  And  here, 
indeed,  his  own  life  was  not  unlike  many 
who  must  fail  in  the  process  of  change 
which  is  taking  place  with  such  rapidity 
in  all  our  social  planes. 
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Andrew  Lang  and  William   Shake- 
speare* 

Andrew  Lang  was  the  most  multifa- 
rious author  of  his  era, — in  fact,  he  was 
probably  the  most  versatile  writer  in  the 
long  history  of  English  literature  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  united  two 
qualities  never  before  conjoined :  he  was 
a  genuine  scholar,  recognised  as  an  equal 
by  scholars  everywhere,  and  he  was  also 
a  working  journalist  of  indefatigable  in- 
dustry and  of  unprecedented  variety.  As 
a  serious  scholar  he  won  to  the  front 
in  widely  separated  fields, — in  Greek  lit- 
erature, in  old  French  literature,  in  folk- 
lore and  anthropology,  and,  of  late,  in 
history  and  in  biography.  With  Butcher, 
Leaf  and  Myers  he  translated  the  Odys- 
sey and  the  Iliad,  and  in  so  doing  he  set 
an  unsurpassable  standard  for  translation 
from  a  dead  language.  Without  collabo- 
rators he  rendered  into  nervous  and  pel- 
lucid English  the  Homeric  Hymns,  the 
idylls  of  Theocritus,  the  song-story 
(chante-fable)  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolete 
and  a  score  or  more  of  the  lays  of  old 
France. 

A  long  contemplated  translation  of 
Herodotus  he  seems  never  to  have  ac- 
complished ;  and  a  biography  of  Moliere, 
projected  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
was  also  abandoned  after  he  had  thor- 
oughly investigated  all  the  sources,  the 
sole  result  of  this  research  being  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  re- 
vised for  his  admirable  Clarendon  Press 
edition  of  the  Prccieuses  Ridicules,  As  a 
folk-lorist  he  was  instrumental  in  discred- 
iting, not  to  say  demolishing,  the  sun- 
myth  theory  of  Max  Miillcr;  and  as  an 
anthropologist  he  did  more  than  any  one 
else  to  elucidate  the  secret  of  the  totem. 
As  a  historian  he  gave  us  what  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  readable  book  on  the  in- 
tricate story  of  his  native  Scotland;  and 
as  a  biographer  he  dealt  with  characters 
as  dissimilar  as  Mary  Stuart  and  John 

♦Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  the  Great  Un- 
known. By  Andrew  Lang.  With  eight  illus- 
trations. New  York  and  London:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.    1912. 


Knox,  Lockhart  and  Stafford  Northcote. 
He  had  a  special  fancy  for  attacking  the 
obscure  puzzles  of  history  and  he  dis- 
played a  Scotch  shrewdness  in  unravel- 
ling the  tangled  skein  which  led  to  the 
centre  of  the  labyrinth. 

As  a  journalist  he  was  incessantly  ac- 
tive in  dailies  and  in  weeklies,  in  month- 
lies and  in  quarterlies.  When  I  first  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  now  thirty- 
two  years  ago,  he  was  contributing  five 
or  six  times  a  week  an  editorial  article, 
as  brilliant  as  it  was  brief,  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Neztfs;  and  only  too  few  of 
these  charming  essaylets  have  been  re- 
captured from  the  swift  oblivion  of  the 
back  number  in  the  little  volume  en- 
titled Lost  Leaders,  At  the  same  time 
he  was  writing  two  or  three  articles  every 
week  for  the  Saturday  Rezfiew, — ^minute 
investigations  into  the  problems  of  folk- 
lore, reports  of  cricket  matches,  essays 
on  literary  and  social  themes  and  on 
topics  of  the  times,  and  reviews  of  books 
in  widely  separated  fields  of  literature. 
A  little  later  he  wrote  for  an  American 
weekly,  the  Independent,  his  charming 
Letters  on  Literature,  and  for  an  Eng- 
lish daily  his  ever  delightful  Letters  to 
Dead  Authors — which  bids  fair  to  sur- 
vive as  his  indisputable  masterpiece.  A 
little  later  still  he  undertook  the  monthly 
department  entitled  "At  the  Sign  of  the 
Ship'*  in  Lont^mans  Magasine.  And  all 
through  these  busy  years  he  was  pouring 
forth  in  magazines,  British  and  Ameri- 
can, a  hctcrogeny  of  essays  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  only  a  few  of  which  have 
been  replevined  in  Books  and  Bookmen 
and  Adventures  Among  Books,  in  Ang- 
ling Sketches  and  Essays  in  Little,  The 
fascinating  papers  on  Shakespeare's  Com- 
edies,  which  he  composed  to  accompany 
Abbey's  exquisite  illustrations  in  Har- 
per's, are  still  uncollected. 

He  wrote  one  long  narrative  poem, 
Helen  of  Troy,  and  he  gathered  his 
many  scattered  lyrics  into  half  a  dozen 
volumes,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Ballades  in  Blue  China,  He  not  only 
wrote  poetry  and  translated  poetry,  but 
he  wrote  about  poetry ;  he  was  the  fore- 
most authority  in  England  on  the  ballad, 
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following  loyally  in  the  footsteps  of 
Child;  and  he  contributed  the  required 
articles  on  this  subject  to  Ward's  Eng- 
lish  Poets  and  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
annica.  Moreover,  he  adventured  him- 
self in  prose-fiction;  he  collaborated 
once  with  Sir  Rider  Haggard  and  once 
with  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason ;  and  he  wrote 
without  any  partner  tales  as  dissimilar 
as  the  Mark  of  Cain,  the  Monk  of  Fife 
and  the  Disentanglers,  Finally,  he  under- 
took a  school  history  of  English  Litera- 
ture from  Beozvtilf  to  Szvinburne,  a  sin- 
cere, frank,  individual  and  unhackneyed 
book,  illumined  by  flashes  of  insight  and 
rich  in  appreciative  criticism.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  history  of  English  litera- 
ture is  unique  among  all  the  manuals  of 
literary  history  prepared  by  British  writ- 
ers in  that  it  does  not  neglect  the  Ameri- 
can authors  who  have  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  our  common  language. 
No  British  critic  has  been  more  cordial 
or  more  acute  in  his  recognition  of 
the  special  gifts  of  Poe  and  of  Long- 
fellow. 

For  versatility  and  for  variety  of  ac- 
complishment such  as  this  a  heavy  price 
is  always  exacted.  We  are  loath  to  be- 
lieve that  any  man,  however  gifted  he 
may  be,  can  be  an  expert  in  widely  sepa- 
rated fields.  We  are  still  more  unwilling 
to  accept  the  working  newspaper  man 
and  the  fecund  magazine  writer  as  also 
a  man  of  letters.  Andrew  Lang's  ac- 
tivity as  a  journahst  in  periodicals  of 
every  kind,  ranging  from  Punch  to  the 
Hibhcrt  Journal,  from  the  Illustrated 
London  News  to  Mind,  could  not  but  in- 
terfere with  his  reputation  as  a  scholar. 
The  buirs-eye  of  fame  is  more  likely  to 
be  hit  by  a  single  rifle-shot  than  by  suc- 
cessive discharges  from  a  shotgun,  no 
matter  how  accurate  the  aim  or  how 
abundant  the  ammunition.  But  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  and  who  cherish  his 
memory  need  not  be  discouraged.  Time 
will  do  him  justice,  for  posterity  with  its 
unerring  judgment  will  select  out  of 
Lang's  immense  miscellany  the  half 
dozen  volumes  or  the  single  book  which 
cannot  be  permitted  to  perish.  If  an  in- 
dividual speculation  may  be  hazarded,  the 
suggestion  must  be  made  that  the  most 
likely  to  endure  are  the  translations  of 
Homer  and  Theocritus  and  of  Aucassin 


and  Nicolete,  a  handful  of  lyrics,  and 
above  all,  the  incomparable  Letters  to 
Dead  Authors. 

His  characteristic  qualities  are  ex- 
hibited in  this  posthumous  book  which 
deals  with  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  myth. 
Here  we  find  his  searching  common 
sense,  his  customary  shrewdness,  his 
lively  wit  and  his  abundant  humour, 
which  was  always  good  humour.  He 
disavows  any  special  acquaintance  with 
Elizabethan  literature,  but  he  brings  to 
the  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Shakespearian  plays  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  literature  ancient  and  modern, 
which  allows  him  to  adduce  parallels  and 
to  provide  satisfactory  explanations  for 
certain  of  the  puzzles  propounded  by 
those  who  deny  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
author  of  Shakespeare's  works.  His 
special  opponent  is  Mr.  Greenwood,  who 
maintains  that  the  actor  Shakespeare  is 
not  the  author  Shakespeare  and  that  the 
actual  author  of  the  plays  and  poems  is 
a  Great  Unknown, — possibly  Bacon.  This 
absurd  belief  Lang  riddles  with  ridicule, 
showing  it  up  in  all  its  inadmissible  as- 
sumptions and  in  all  its  illogical  inconsis- 
tencies. The  Baconians  and  the  other 
anti-Shakespearians  are  so  persistent,  so 
vociferous,  so  intolerant, — and  at  bottom 
so  ignorant, — that  there  is  advantage  in 
having  their  pretensions  and  their  asser- 
tions examined  from  time  to  time  by 
clear-eyed  scholars  possessed  of  that  sim- 
ple common  sense  which  seems  some- 
times to  be  so  uncommon.  This  needful 
task  was  performed  a  score  of  years  ago 
by  John  Fiske,  in  a  paper  reprinted  in 
his  volume  called  A  Century  of  Science; 
and  it  has  been  accomplished  again  in 
this  more  ample  examination  by  Andrew 
Lang. 

The  result  of  Lang's  an-^lysis  is  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Shakespeare's 
authorship  of  the  plays  attributed  to  him, 
however  inexplicable  may  be  the  mystery 
of  genius  whereby  a  Warwickshire  lad 
of  doubtful  schooling  developed  into  the 
greatest  dramatic  poet  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  At  bottom  the  mystery  here 
is  but  slightly  greater  than  that  which 
veils  the  development  of  the  illiterate  Il- 
linois lad  into  the  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
wrote  the  Gettysburg  Address.  But  ;5^s:^ 
Baconians   and   the   anti-Shakespea-^'^''^*''^ 
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in  general  will  not  be  converted  by 
Lang's  logic;  thev  are  immune  to  argu- 
ment, since  they  have  been  bitten  by  the 
microbe  of  prejudice.  That  which  gets 
into  the  head  without  the  aid  of  argu- 
ment cannot  be  got  out  by  the  aid  of 
argument.  Indeed,  when  prejudice  has 
captured  the  mental  citadel,  argument 
spends  itself  in  vain,  even  if  it  is  as  acute 
and  as  courteous  and  as  convincing  as  is 
Lang*s  argument  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  there  is  no  profit 
in  my  adding  my  missile  to  the  weapons 
of  assault  that  Lang  has  here  collected 
and  sharpened.  But  I  have  always  found 
keen  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  Shake- 
speare's authorship  of  the  Shakespearian 
plays  has  never  been  questioned  by  any 
one  really  familiar  with  the  theatre, — 
that  is  to  say,  by  no  actor,  by  no  man- 
ager, by  no  dramatist,  by  no  dramatic 
critic,  by  no  historian  of  the  drama.  And 
the  reason  for  this  unanimity  on  their 
part  is  simple;  they  know,  as  experts  in 
stage-technic,  in  dramatic  construction, 
in  the  dramaturgic  craft,  that  Shake- 
speare's plays  must  have  been  written 
in  the  theatre  itself,  so  to  speak.  The 
author  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was  no 
outsider,  no  mere  man  of  letters  not  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  stage,  but  a 
man  of  the  theatre,  availing  himself  of 
every  device  of  the  theatre  of  his  time 
and  familiar  with  every  theatrical  tradi- 
tion of  that  epoch.  In  other  words,  the 
author  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was  not 
only  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  the 
world,  he  was  also  the  Sardou  and  the 
Belasco  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre. 

Brander  Matthews. 

II 

Andrew  Lang's  "History  of  English 

Literature"* 

For  some  while  past  tlie  student  who 
desired  a  compendious  and  authoritative 
history  of  English  literature  had  but  one 
sure  resort — he  could  turn  with  confi- 
dence and  pleasure  to  that  marvellously 
compact  storehouse  of  facts  and  im- 
pressions in  which  Professor  Saintsbury 

♦History  of  English  Literature:  From  "Beo- 
wulf" to  Swinburne.  By  Andrew  Lang.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 


had  garnered  for  him  the  results  of  a 
lifetime's  reading  and  judgment.  It  is 
doing  no  injustice  to  other  manuals  to 
assert  that  the  Short  History  held  the 
field  from  the  very  day  of  its  publica- 
tion, if  only  because  of  the  breadth  of  its 
survey,  the  thoroughness  of  its  author's 
knowledge  and  the  catholicity  and  sound- 
ness of  his  taste.  That  monument  of 
learning  which  is  gradually  being  built 
up  by  Cambridge  scholars  and  their  col- 
leagues will  accomplish  in  detail  a  task 
which  one  man's  labours  could  only  at- 
tempt in  outline;  but  as  a  summary  and 
a  convenient  work  of  reference,  the  little 
Saintsbury  volume  will  still  be  consulted. 
On  the  smaller  scale  none  of  our  critics 
has  seriously  challenged  the  professor's 
supremacy  till  the  current  year;  now 
comes  a  rival  history  in  miniature  from 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  there  must  be 
general  regret  that  its  kindly  and  accom- 
plished writer  was  not  spared  to  see  it  in 
print.  Perhaps  to  his  death  may  be  set 
down  certain  repetitions  in  the  text,  not 
to  mention  occasional  misprints,  which 
should  not  have  missed  the  proof-reader's 
eye.  That  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
should  turn  up  like  a  veritable  King 
Charles's  head  periodically  through  the 
various  chapters  is  a  matter  of  idiosyn- 
crasy, which  should  merely  amuse;  that 
Mr.  Lang  should  reiterate  his  favourite 
quotations — thus  Jonson's  remark  on 
Shakespeare,  "sufflaminandus  erat,"  men- 
tioned five  times  at  least — need  not  of- 
fend anybody  save  your  pedant;  but  it 
certainly  seems  a  pity  that  information 
already  given  in  one  place  should  be  re- 
produced in  another,  for  it  argues  a  lack 
of  skill  in  dovetailing  the  book's  material. 
Indeed  it  is  largely  on  account  of  An- 
drew Lang's  lack  of  architectonic  sense 
that  I  am  sure  his  history,  while  it  may 
serve  as  a  "second  string"  to  Mr.  Saints- 
bury's  book,  can  never  hope  to  replace  it, 
though  it  travels  just  a  tiny  distance  fur- 
ther afield  into  modern  times.  Delight- 
fully as  he  always  gossiped  on  literary 
topics,  full  of  scholarship  and  refreshing 
allusiveness  as  were  his  causeries,  Mr. 
Lang  never  had  the  knack  of  making 
even  his  newspaper  articles  run  with 
easy  consecutiveness ;  his  readers  were 
expected  to  supply  the  connections  of  his 
rather    rambling    thoughts;    form    was 
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never  a  strong  point  with  him  as  a  jour-- 
nalist.  He  was  the  last  man  therefore 
to  be  able  to  cover  up  signs  of  scaffold- 
ing and  to  effect  smooth  joints  in  a  work 
such  as  a  history  of  a  nation's  literature 
which  makes  severe  demands  on  con- 
structive abilitv.  It  is  ominous  that  a 
list  of  authors,  equipped  with  dates  of 
their  birth  and  death,  precedes  his  text 
instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  end ;  his 
book  is  but  too  nearly  a  reasoned  cata- 
logue, or  rather  to  be  quite  fair,  it  re- 
solves itself  much  too  often  into  a  series 
of  biographies  and  appreciations.  Far  too 
rare,  save  in  the  opening  sections,  is  any 
study  of  tendencies,  any  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  directions  our  literature  was  tak- 
ing at  particular  periods.  I  search  in 
vain  for  equivalents  to  Professor  Saints- 
bury 's  inter-chapters,  in  which  he  anal- 
ysed the  progress  of  English  prosody  or 
the  developments  of  style.  Mr.  Lang 
cannot  be  said  to  neglect  these  points, 
though  he  does  not  deal  with  them  alto- 
gether adequately,  but  his  treatment  of 
them  at  best  is  in  detail.  And  so  from 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  onwards  we 
seem  jostling  here  with  a  procession  of  ^ 
individual  authors,  and  are  scarcely  ever ' 
permitted  Pisgah  glimpses ;  the  sign-posts 
are  few,  and  we  are  too  infrequently  car- 
ried to  the  hill-tops  to  see  the  lie  of  the 
land.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Lang's  under- 
taking was  one  of  difficulty,  yet  the  ar- 
rangement he  adopts  cannot  escape  the 
reproach  of  clumsiness.  Thus  a  consid- 
eration of  Spenser's  place  in  English 
poetry  is  tucked  away  in  a  chapter  headed 
"Prose  of  the  Renaissance";  Milton  is 
grouped  with  Crashaw,  Herbert,  Herrick, 
Carew,  Lovelace,  Suckling,  Cowley,  Wal- 
ler, Marvell  and  Butler,  as  one  of  a  batch 
of  "Caroline  Poets,"  and  his  prosodic 
achievements  are  far  too  little  insisted 
upon;  Dryden,  the  reformer  of  our  num- 
bers, is  de^ilt  with  under  the  heading  of 
the  "Restoration  Theatre."  I  know  how 
embarrassing  is  the  business  of  mapping 
out  so  thick  a  jungle  as  is  that  of  English 
letters,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  best  to  let  the 
big  trees  show  clear  above  the  bracken, 
and  I  am  conservative  enough  to  think 
this  result  might  be  more  successfully  ef- 
fected by  such  chapter  titles  as  the  "Age 
of  Spenser,"  the  "Age  of  Milton,"  the 
"Age  of  Dryden."    So,  at  least,  the  mas- 


ters are  not  swamped  in  the  crowd  of 
smaller  men,  though  it  is  true  enough,  as 
Mr.  Lang  maintains  in  his  preface,  that 
each  of  the  former  springs  from  an  un- 
derwood of  the  thought  and  effort  of 
authors  less  conspicuous. 

It  is  a  thankless  job  to  traverse  the 
ground  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  beginnings 
of  our  literature,  but  Andrew  Lang 
pushes  his  way  bravely  over  this  stony 
soil ;  though  he  must  have  heaved  a  sigh, 
as  his  readers  will,  on  coming  in  sight 
of  the  "matter  of  Arthur"  and  the  morn- 
ing-star of  song,  Chaucer.  On  the  rhyme 
romances  and  on  Chaucer  and  Piers 
Plowman  he  writes  with  obvious  signs 
of  relief  and  pleasure,  and  one  can  easily 
understand  what  a  labour  of  love  were 
his  chapters  on  early  Scottish  literature 
and  ballads  and  popular  poetry.  Here 
he  is  at  home  and  at  his  ease,  but  he  de- 
votes far  too  small  a  space  to  the  rise  of 
the  drama,  and  his  accounts  of  the  mir- 
acle-play, the  morality  and  the  interlude 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  ampli- 
fication. His  study  of  Spenser  concludes 
with  a  pretty  Homeric  metaphor: 

"As  Hephaestus,"  says  the  prose  translator 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  "when  he  fash- 
ioned the  arms  of  Achilles,  melted  bronze 
and  gold  and  silver  in  his  furnace,  so  Spenser 
combined  the  wealth  of  Greece,  Italy,  France, 
Rome  and  England  in  the  great  crucible  of  his 
genius." 

That  would  be  very  well  did  not  Mr. 
Lang  proceed  to  amplify  his  metaphor 
and  talk  of  the  Corinthian  bronze  formed 
at  the  burning  of  Corinth  from  the  mol-* 
ten  gold  and  silver  and  copper  of  the  tem- 
ple vessels  and  images,  thereby  applying 
in  another  connection  an  historical  ref- 
erence he  has  already  used  d  propos  of 
the  Arthurian  romances.  I  may  add  that 
Homer  is  only  less  frequently  alluded  to 
in  his  pages  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr. 
Lang  makes  short  work  of  Mr.  Frank 
Harris's  theories  of  Shakespeare,  the 
Man,  He  brushes  aside  "nonsense  about 
Shakespeare  as  a  sensual,  sycophantic 
snob,  mad  with  jealousy  and  foiled  de- 
sire," and  has  no  patience  with  the  idea 
that  the  poet  must  have  been  irresolute 
because  in  the  cases  of  Hamlet,  Bruto.'a. 
and  Macbeth  he  gave  us  heroes  irresol^^"^^ 
in  a  crisis.    But  his  aesthetic  criticUocv    ^ 
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Shakespeare  might  have  been  more  thor- 
ough, and  in  reaction  from  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's ultra-enthusiasm  he  does  rather 
less  than  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  Strat- 
ford man's  play-writing  contemporaries. 
To  follow  him  through  the  labyrinth  of 
Caroline  and  Georgian  literature  would 
mean   only   saying   ditto,    for   the   most 
part,  to   his   verdicts   and   admiring   his 
scholarship.     I  would  only  point  to  his 
little  essays  on  Burton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  Milton,  as  illustrating  capi- 
tally any  strictures  of  mine  on  his  curi- 
ously disconnected  style.     There  is  too 
much  narrative  in  his  history,  too  much 
quotation  without  quotation  marks,  too 
much    paraphrase    insufficiently    disasso- 
ciated from  the  critic's  own  comments, 
which  are  generally  as  pointed  as  they 
are  quaint.     Incidentally  I  may  remark 
that  Pepys  is  dismissed  very  cavalierly, 
that  Mr.  Lang,  himself  an  authority  on 
Homeric  translation,  pays  a  fine  compli- 
ment to  Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad,  that 
he  thinks  poorly  of   Swift's  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  and  of  Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild. 
With   a  tartness  that  occasionally  adds 
piquancy  to  his  pronouncements  he  de- 
clares, "If  irony  is  to  be  openly  and  nois- ' 
ily  unveiled  on  every  page,  then  Jonathan 
Wild  may  be  a  masterpiece  of   irony." 
On  the  leaders  of  the  ''romantic  move- 
ment" his  decisions  are  uniformly  just; 
he  only  shows  any  prejudice  when  he  ap- 
proaches quite  modern  days.     Thus  he 
talks  of  a  lack  of  "natural  magic"   in 
Browning's  poetry,  and  repeats  the  old 
charge  of  obscurity.    He  is  ferocious  on 
Meredith's     verse,     especially     Modern 
Love,  and  tells  us  his  manner  is  "not  of 
the  centre,"  he  is  frigid  in  any  praise  of 
Rossetti,  his  admiration  of  William  Mor- 
ris does  not  go  much  beyond  the  Defence 
of  Guenevere  volume,  he  is  almost  con- 
temptuous of  Disraeli's  stories,  he  treats 
rather  inadequately  the  Bronte  sisters — 
especially  Emily  Bronte,  and  he  writes  in 
a  bored  way  about  the  Meredith  novels ; 
nor  is  he  very  happy  on  Newman.     On 
the  other  hand,  he  remains  faithful  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  he  protests 
very  rightly  against  the  stupid  modern 
practice  of   under-rating   George   Eliot; 
"there  has  been  no  better  novelist,"  he 
asserts  roundly,  "than  she,  since  the  death 
of  Dickens." 


If  I  may  seem  to  have  spoken  in  not 
too  friendly  a  way  of  Mr.  Lang's  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  not  conscious 
of  the  toil  and  thought  that  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  this  volume,  nor  that  I 
fail  to  appreciate  the  wide  reading  or  the 
taste  which  are  the  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries of  any  such  enterprise.  Equally 
willing  am  I  to  recognise  that  in  carry- 
ing his  work  through  Andrew  Lang  has 
given  of  himself  at  every  pore.  The  book 
is  thoroughly  individual  and  characteris- 
tic of  him,  and  not  merely  in  its  constant 
allusions  to  Scott,  Homer,  Thackeray, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Charles  Wogan,  and  psychical  research. 
My  criticisms,  such  as  they  are,  are  but 
directed  to  the  architectural  weaknesses 
of  his  scheme,  the  happy-go-luckv  char- 
acter of  his  style,  and  a  petulance  never 
revealed  save  in  his  treatment  of  modern 
topics;  in  fact  if  his  history  is  disap- 
pointing, it  is  only  so  by  comparison. 

F.  G,  Bettany. 

Ill 

The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood* 

Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  has 
broken  out  in  a  new  place  in  the  volume 
that  he  has  just  published  on  The  Prob- 
lem of  Edzvin  Drood.  The  first  senti- 
ment of  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
those  who  scan  the  title  will  be  surely 
this  subject  might  be  allowed  to  take  a 
long-earned  rest.  Its  place  is  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  literary  curiosities  along  with 
speculations  as  to  the  dedication  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  the  authorship  of 
the  Eikon  Basilike,  or  the  identity  of 
Junius.  A  large  number  of  keen,  detec- 
tive minds  have  exercised  themselves 
upon  the  problem  as  upon  a  sharpening 
strop.  Most  of  them  have  written  books 
or  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and  their  lu- 
cubrations would  fill  a  fair-sized  dwarf 
bookcase.  A  few  fanatical  Dickensians 
may  welcome  any  pretext  for  poring  over 
the  moiety  of  Edzvin  Drood  once  more. 
But  the  reader  who  does  not  take  an  ac- 
tive part   in   the   Dickensian   fellowship 

♦The  Problem  of  Edwin  Drood :  A  Study  in 
the  Methods  of  Dickens.  By  Sir  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll.    New  York:  Doran  and  Company. 
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may  well  regard  with  some  coldness  the 
appeal  of  a  book  which  makes  the  re- 
perusal  of  a  fairly  long  and  difficult, 
though  unfinished,  work  a  prior  condition 
of  complete  understanding.  If  the  gen- 
eral reader  is  dissuaded  by  these  prima 
facie  considerations  from  the  discussion 
of  Sir  William  Nicoll's  latest  work,  let 
us  say  at  once  that  he  will  incur  the  risk 
of  missing  not  only  one  of  its  author's 
most  interesting  productions,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  considerable  critical  perfor- 
mances of  recent  years.  The  book's  great 
achievement,  indeed,  is  that  it  does  not 
depend  for  its  interest  by  any  means  ex- 
clusively upon  the  discovery  of  x  in  the 
matter  of  the  specific  solution  of  the  Ed- 
win Drood  mystery.  The  present  de- 
ponent, at  any  rate,  found  an  interest  of 
no  secondary  kind  in  its  pages  as  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  testimony  as  to  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  production 
of  Dickens's  latest  work.  It  abounds  in 
documentary  evidence,  it  reveals  with 
singular  suggestiveness  the  evolution  of 
Dickens's  latest  manner,  it  brings  us 
nearer  "Dickens — the  last  phase"  than 
any  book  we  can  remember  to  have  read. 
With  Mr.  Lehmann's  admirable  book  on 
Dickens  as  an  Editor  it  goes  far  to  vin- 
dicate the  reality  qf  national  gratitude  to 
the  great  novelist,  now  in  his  hundredth 
year.  Battered  by  life,  and  worn  by  the 
many  leagues  of  print  which  he  had  trav- 
ersed, Dickens  had  indeed  journeyed  far 
from  "pou  sto"  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  and 
Oliver  Twist,  One  may  not  be  able  to 
agree  with  the  writer  that  Edwin  Drood 
is  one  of  the  best  of  his  works.  An 
analogy  is  employed  between  some  ele- 
ments in  Drood  and  in  Hunted  Dozvn. 
The  parallel  is  rather  damning  to  the  un- 
finished work  of  1870!  A  more  melo- 
dramatic, theatrical  and  unsatisfactory 
short  story  than  Hunted  Dozvn  would  be 
hard  to  discover  among  the  works  of  the 
reprinted.  The  bloom  and  the  flush  of 
Dickens's  wonderful  morning  had  evapo- 
rated long  before  the  day  of  Edwin 
Drood,  His  style  had  lost  every  scrap 
of  that  wonderful  simplicity  and  eigh- 
teenth century  rotundity  so  remarkable 
in  his  first  great  successes.  The  marvel 
is  that  it  should  have  acquired  so  many 
new  qualities  of  distinction.  The  open- 
ing passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  Ed- 


win Drood,  for  instance,  is  a  far  more 
elaborate  piece  of  prose  than  Dickens 
could  have  possibly  imagined  in  his  im- 
pressionable youth.  Yet  how  bright  that 
wonderful  eye  still  is,  how  little  un- 
dimmed  that  marvellous  vision,  and  that 
amazingly  vivid  power  of  portrayal.  For 
sheer  writing  power,  in  mere  force  of 
description,  how  many  authors  are  there 
of  any  age  who  can  stand  up  against 
it? 

If  a  descriptive  critic  of  to-day  wants 
a  new  subject,  a  terra  incognita,  let  him 
write  about  the  early  and  undiscovered 
plots  of  Dickens.  Nobody  marks  them  at 
the  time  of  reading.  A  propos  of  his  in- 
quiries here  our  author  makes  a  few  re- 
markable discoveries  about  them.  The 
plots  of  most  of  the  novels  indeed,  from 
Barnaby  Rudge  to  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
are  fearful  and  wonderful  things.  A 
monograph  might  be  written  (we  cannot 
asseverate  that  it  would  be  read)  about 
each  one  of  them.  But  the  plot  of  Ed- 
win Drood  stands  apart,  it  seems,  from 
most,  if  not  all  of  them.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly lurid  and  melodramatic  plot;  but 
it  does  possess  a  certain  interest  of  its 
own,  and  it  does  reflect  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  upon  the  characters. 
For  Dickens  this  is  a  novelty  with  a  ven- 
geance! In  most  of  his  books  the  plot 
appears  like  some  malignant  parasite 
draining  the  life  blood  of  the  parent  stem 
of  character.  In  Drood  the  plot  has  an 
independent  life  of  its  own.  Faith  in 
Wilkie  Collins,  which  had  germinated  a 
dozen  years  ago,  had  now  borne  ripe 
fruit. 

Without  professing  in  the  least  to  be 
an  expert  on  this  thorny  question,  I  must 
say  that  Sir  William's  solution  seems  to 
me  eminently  sane  and  satisfying.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  tentative 
and  unaggressive.  In  the  second,  it  is 
based  broadly  and  unmistakably  upon  the 
irrefragable  testimony  of  Forster.  Fors- 
ter,  with  all  his  faults,  remained  to  the 
very  end  Dickens's  chosen  biographer 
and  confidant.  The  suggestion  that  the 
great  man  deliberately  misled  Forster  as 
to  the  general  tendency  of  the  tale  is  in- 
admissible. Forster's  hints,  therefore, 
must  form  the  nucleus  of  any  really  ^- 
dicial  summing-up  of  the  matter.  ''^^^^ 
first  object  of  the  Bench  is  to  cut 
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the  tangled  and  luxuriant  overgrowth  of 
baseless  theory.  When  this  is  done  and 
a  few  careful  qualifications  cautiously 
made,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  so- 
lution approximate  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  reasonable  curiosity.  The 
testimony  of  the  illustrator,  Sir  Luke 
Fildes,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  absolutely  cor- 
roborative of  the  biographer.  Every- 
thing points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
villain,  Jasper,  tried  to  murder  his 
nephew,  Edwin,  by  strangling  him  with 
a  black  scarf.  That  Dickens  intended 
that  the  wicked  uncle  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  intention  seems  to  me 
equally  certain.  Jasper  had  premeditated 
and  rehearsed  the  murder  in  the  opium 
den.  The  motive  was  the  fierce  and 
wolfish  passion  for  Edwin's  betrothed. 
This  passion,  revealed  finely  in  one  of 
the  original  illustrations,  was  cloaked  by 
a  most  revolting  duplicity.  Jasper,  says 
our  author,  was  "an  unredeemed  villain; 
he  was  anything  but  a  fool.  He  drugged 
Drood ;  he  strangled  him ;  he  put  his  body 
in  quicklime ;  he  had  time  to  rob  the  vic- 
tim of  his  jewellery  [but  for  one  un- 
known, recently  acquired  ring  which  was 
ultimately  to  prove  the  piece  de  convic- 
tion] ;  he  maintained  a  threatening  and 
defiant  attitude.  He  had  done  his  busi- 
ness." We  are  to  imagine  him  working 
with  a  Hyde-like  malevolence,  suggested 
by  his  ebullitions  against  the  urchin 
Deputy,  in  a  night  of  the  wildest  tempest. 
He  is  a  new  type  of  villain  rather  for 
Dickens,  and  a  far  more  successful  one 
than  the  typically  Dickensian,  wholly  in- 
credible, Carker.  His  passion,  too,  is  a 
new  element,  revealing  a  considerable 
change  as  it  seems  to  us  in  Dickens's 
moral  perspective.  The  gradual  deter- 
mination to  criminal  motives,  which  set 
in  only  after  the  first  efflorescence  of  his 
genius,  seems  to  arrive  at  its  climax  in 
the  lurid  plot  of  Edzvin  Drood.  The 
theory  that  Edwin,  after  all,  was  not  dead 
and  was  to  appear  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  part  redivivus,  seems  to  me  un- 
tenable. There  is  no  iota  of  evidence  to 
support  it,  and  the  only  two  pleas  in  its 
favour  are  first,  that  it  was  rather  con- 
trary to  Dickens's  method  to  destroy  a 
"title";  secondly,  the  suggestion  con- 
veyed by  the  design  at  the  foot  of  the 
original  green  wrapper.     Our  author  is 


not  at  his  happiest,  I  think,  in  his  de- 
scription and  elucidation  of  these  designs. 
But  he  makes  the  essential  point,  namely, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  too  closely 
or  literally.  They  are  rude  hieroglyphics, 
and  like  Zadkiel's,  are  to  be  interpreted 
with  the  eye  of  faith.  After  taking  im- 
mense pains  to  construct  and  conceal  an 
elaborate  mystery,  it  was  hardly  likely 
that  Dickens  was  going  to  give  it  away 
on  the  cover.  As  to  the  mode  of  death, 
there  seems  to  me  no  evading  the  express 
statement  made  by  Dickens  to  his  illus- 
trator that  he  must  have  a  long  black 
scarf  for  Edwin  to  be  strangled  with. 
As  regards  Jasper's  ejaculations  in  the 
opium  den — "Look  down,  look  down" — 
too  much  importance  need  not  be  at- 
tached to  them.  Miss  Stoddart's  sugges- 
tion on  this  point  seems  quite  adequate. 
The  idea  of  flinging  Edwin  from  the 
tower  may  have  occurred  to  Jasper  and 
been  abandoned.  Highly  probable,  too, 
is  her  speculation  that  the  Sapsea  monu- 
ment was  to  be  the  destination  of  the 
murdered  man's  remains.  Jasper. may 
have  conveyed  some  quicklime  into  that 
spacious  receptacle  before  depositing  the 
body  there.  There  was  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  such  operations  in  the  mid- 
night solitude  of  the  precincts.  These 
outlines  seem  fairly  meritable,  but  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  discovery 
was  to  be  worked  out  must  remain 
Dickens's  secret.  The  ring,  the  opium 
woman,  Princess  PuflFer,  Durdles,  Datch- 
ery  and  the  Deputy,  and  finally  the  sus- 
picions of  Mr.  Grewgious  were  evidently 
to  be  the  main  instruments  of  convic- 
tion. Grewgious,  whose  first  appearance 
is  so  impossibly  grotesque,  but  who  im- 
proves so  steadily  upon  acquaintance,  was 
in  my  opinion,  to  play  a  most  conspicu- 
ous part.  Tartar,  of  course,  marries 
Rosa,  and  Crisparkle,  Helena.  Neville, 
it  seems,  was  to  be  spirited  away,  prob- 
ably killed  in  the  act  of  bringing  the 
"wicked  man"  to  justice.  All  this  part 
of  his  thesis  Sir  William  appears  to  prove 
to  our  complete  satisfaction.  Far  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  he  has  gone 
into  the  question  of  manuscripts,  inter- 
lineations and  erasures.  As  he  recapitu- 
lates these  we  cannot  help  repeating: 
What  is  he  going  to  make  of  all  this? 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  satis* 
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factory  than  the  way  in  which  every 
ounce  of  this  evidence  is  made  to  fit  into 
its  place,  and  to  tell  upon  the  volume 
and  weight  of  the  converging  mass  of 
proof.  This  part  of  the  book  is  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  the  judicial 
method. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
"Who  is  Datchery?"  the  case  is  altered. 
Dickens  left  no  clues  here  of  an  external 
kind.  Everything  depends  upon  the  in- 
genuity of  the  commentators  and  much, 
if  not  most,  of  this  ingenuity  seems  to  us 
hopelessly  misplaced.  Nor  can  we  wholly 
exempt  Sir  William  from  this  indict- 
ment. His  theory  that  Datchery  is 
Helena  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
the  best  sustained.  It  is  far  more  plausi- 
ble, for  instance,  than  the  incredible 
proposition  that  Datchery  is  Drood  him- 
self. Both  suppositions  seem  to  me  to 
impugn  the  sanity  of  Dickens  as  an  ar- 
tist. Our  interpreter  uses  the  erasures 
and  interlineations  here  with  an  almost 
uncanny  cleverness.  Yet,  after  all  his 
exertions,  the  case  seems  to  us  less  than 
"not  proven."  That  an  artist  of  Dickens's 
calibre  should  be  reduced  to  such  a  piti- 
able artifice  as  a  male-impersonator  is, 
to  us,  a  thing  too  painful  to  contemplate. 
The  explanation  of  Datchery  saying  (to 
himself  be  it  remembered)  :  "I  like  the 
old  tavern  way  of  keeping  scores"  is  a 
marvel  of  literary  gymnastic,  but,  after 
all,  "it  will  not  do."  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Datchery  was  a  new  character 
and  an  emissary  of  Grewgious,  probably 
some  sort  of  relation,  and  no  more.  He 
is  a  melodramatic  figure  at  best.  That 
is  enough,  without  representing  him  as  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  masquerad- 
ing as  an  amateur  detective,  and  consum- 
ing brown  sherry  and  mutton  chops! 
Our  author  himself,  Tm  inclined  to 
think,  has  a  slight  revulsion  of  feeling 
from  the  strain  of  such  a  conjecture.  At 
any  rate,  he  refers  to  it  not  at  all  in  his 
concluding  chapter,  which  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable drawing  together  of  the  various 
lines  of  evidence,  conjecture  and  parallel, 
in  what  will  prove,  we  are  convinced,  to 
the  multitude  of  readers  one  of  the  most 
repaying  books  on  the  subject  of  Charles 
Dickens  that  the  century  of  his  fame  has 
yet  produced. 

Thomas  Seccombe. 


IV 

William  Toynbee's  "The  Diaries  of 
William  Charles  Macready"* 

These  two  large  volumes  afford  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rare  kind.  They  make  you 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  man's  soul, 
his  art,  and  the  world  he  lived  in.  With 
a  tone  of  absolute  sincerity,  tjhe  diarist 
speaks  the  truth  of  himself  and  his  times 
as  he  sees  it;  and  the  consequence  is  a 
perfect  illusion  of  reality.  By  no  means 
did  the  stage  limit  Macready's  horizon — 
indeed  he  found  little  there  to  feed  his 
inquiring  and  impatient  mind.  .Scornful 
of  sycophancy,  he  reacted  violently  upon 
the  politics  and  religion  of  his  day.  The 
record  he  leaves  of  himself  here  is  inti- 
mate, but  its  intimacy  is,  fortunately  for 
the  reader,  rarely  purchased  by  the 
usual  trivial  commonplace.  It  is  a  full 
record  of  a  passionate  and  embittered 
spirit  striving  systematically  to  take  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  him  by  vio- 
lence, and  ever  urging  himself  to  lofty 
endeavours.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  after  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
the  bitterly-regretted  ungovernableness 
of  his  temper  wore  away — eased  doubt- 
less by  the  cessation  of  his  conflict  for 
the  impossible — and  his  true  nobility  was 
able  to  assert  itself  more  continuously. 

The  editor  has  done  his  work  unob- 
trusively and  well  (even  if  he  does  re- 
mark, in  a  footnote,  that  Webster  was 
the  United  States  President!).  Mac- 
ready,  he  says  in  his  introduction,  was 
never  a  favourite  with  actors,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  a  violent  temper  (for  which  he 
expressed  all  his  days  a  poignant  contri- 
tion) he  never  tried  to  conceal  his  hearty 
contempt  for  his  calling.  With  little 
sense  of  humour  to  lighten  matters,  he 
was  coldly  ceremonious  to  them  when  in 
good  temper  and  fiercely  abusive  when 
in  bad ;  and  always  on  the  watch  for 
slights.  His  disposition  to  manufacture 
grievances  caused  temporary  estrange- 
ments everywhere,  Dickens  being  about 
the  only  member  of  his  circle  who  es- 
caped. The  period  at  which  the  diaries 
open  is  socially  and  politically  one  of  the 
most  interesting.     Disraeli  was  desper- 

♦The  Diaries  of  William  Charles  N^'=^'^^^^, 
Edited  by  William  Toynbee.    In  two   ^^^ 
New  York:  G.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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ately  coquetting  with  democracy;  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and  Brown- 
ing had  barely  come  of  age;  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Southey 
were  almost  resting  on  their  laurels. 

The  intolerance  of  an  honourable  na- 
ture and  of  a  religious  cast  of  mind  find 
constant  outlet  in  a  sonorous  and  high- 
flown  strain,  not  uninfluenced  by  a  life- 
time of  stage  declamation  but  perfectly 
sincere.  Macready,  it  would  seem,  w^ore 
his  tragic  stilts  always.  "It  is  very  hard," 
he  says  ** (query,  is  it  possible?)  for  a 
person  on  the  stage  to  preserve  a  well- 
regulated  mind.  Virtue  is  impossible  in 
a  theatre.  Nowhere  is  there  so  much  to 
be  said  in  palliation  of  frailty  as  on  the 
stage;  and  therefore  it  should  be 
shunned,  for  purity  cannot  live  there. 
What  mind  of  common  decency  but  must 
feel  pain  at  listening  to  asseverations  of 
purity  and  sentiments  of  delicacy  from  a 
wanton's  lips!*'  In  his  diary  he  con- 
stantly put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The 
stumbling  block  of  my  life,  says  he  with 
a  heartfelt  cry,  has  been  passion,  and  its 
consequent  evil,  precipitation.  My  mind 
is  chiefly  employed  in  self-discipline  and 
weak  endeavours  to  make  itself  better. 
I  have  not  the  necessary  power  to  ex- 
press those  thoughts  which  pass  through 
my  mind;  what  understanding  I  have  is 
scarcely  communicable. 

Of  his  art  as  well  as  of  his  nature,  he 
was  an  exacting  and  on  the  whole  a  just 
critic.  And  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
one  after  the  other  his  comments  on  his 
performances  to  know  that  he  had  a 
critical  faculty  rare  for  any  time,  but 
especially  so  in  a  day  when  a  tempestu- 
ous declamation  was  deemed  all-suffi- 
cient. In  almost  every  entry  he  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  wretchedness  of  his 
support.  Nor  can  one  put  this  down  to 
a  captious  spirit  of  superiority,  for  his 
chief  complaint  is  of  slovenliness. 
("Palmy  days  of  the  drama,"  how  as 
time  goes  on  do  we  behold  thee  for  the 
bluff  thou  wert!)  Even  worse,  he 
thinks,  were  his  American  companies. 
His  American  entries  are  very  circum- 
stantial, especially  those  concerning  the 
New  York  riots  incited  by  Forrest's 
friends;  and  are  as  interesting  as  they 
are  humiliating. 

As  is  usual  with  diaries  which  record 


literary  impressions,  there  are  many 
glimpses  of  Time's  little  ironies.  "Fin- 
ished Miss  Austen's  £mwa  with  a  high 
opinion  of  her  powers.  But  Mrs.  Brun- 
ton's  books  have  a  far  higher  aim.  The 
necessity  and  comfort  of  piety  is  contin- 
ually inculcated  in  her  works — ^which 
never  appears  in  Miss  Austen's."  "Read 
in  Wordsworth's  volume,  wherein  I  can 
find  nothing  to  reward  my  time  and  at- 
tention. I  wonder  at  the  depth  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  mark  all  of 
Mrs.  Hcmans's  writings;  with  deep  in- 
terest I  read  all  this  extraordinary 
woman's  poems."  His  opinion  of  Fanny 
Kemble  is  more  in  accord  with  that  of 
posterity.  "Her  Journal  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  my  original  opinion  of  her  pre- 
sumption, conceit,  vulgarity  of  mind,  and 
quackery.  Besotted  with  the  flattery  of 
the  ignorant,  what  has  she  to  support  the 
reputation  she  arrogates  as  belonging  to 
her!  Yet  you  see  evidences  of  thought 
and  a  superior  intellect."  And  some  of 
his  opinions  which  were  in  the  face  of 
general  critical  estimation  of  the  time  we 
have  come  round  to.  "Leigh  Hunt's  play 
is  hopeless;  he  cannot  write  a  dramatic 
word."  "Went  to  Carlyle's  lecture, 
which  I  cannot  recollect  though  I  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  was  greatly 
pleased." 

The  diaries  shed  much  light  on  the  fa- 
mous Macready-Browning  controversy, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Macready 
anything  but  fair  to  the  poet  throughout 
their  intimacy— abruptly  terminated  for 
a  long  period  by  Browning.  Macready 
met  him  with  eagerness.  He  looks  and 
speaks  more  like  a  poet  than  any  man 
I  ever  saw,  he  wrote;  his  enthusiastic 
manner  engaged  attention  and  won  opin- 
ions from  all  present.  When  Browning 
said  he  thought  of  writing  Macready  a 
play,  he  wrote  that  it  would  indeed  be 
some  recompense  for  the  miseries,  the 
humiliations,  the  heart-sickening  disgusts 
endured  in  his  profession,  could  he  but 
awaken  a  spirit  of  poetry  whose  influence 
would  elevate,  ennoble,  and  adorn  our 
degraded  drama.  Browning  was  mlich 
pleased  with  his  opinion  of  Strafford 
when  the  manuscript  was  finally  deliv- 
ered, agreed  in  his  objections,  and  prom- 
ised to  do  everything  needful  for  the 
play's    amendment.      Later    Macready 
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found  that  he  had  been  too  much^  carried 
away  by  the  truth  of  character  to  observe 
the  meanness  of  plot  and  occasional  ob- 
scurity. Later  still  comes  this  entry: 
"Read  three  acts  of  Strafford.     Clever 

but ."     Again,    "After   reading    the 

trash  of  two  plays  submitted  to  me,  read 
Strafford,  which  restores  one  to  the 
world  of  sense  and  feeling  once  again. 
I  fear  it  is  too  historical.  But  how  ad- 
mirably is  the  policy  of  the  man  and  its 
consequence  on  him  portrayed!  I  must 
confess  my  disappointment  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  story  and  I  doubt  its  in- 
terest." Again,  "Read  over  the  play 
with  the  alterations,  noting  my  objec- 
tions. The  suggestion  of  the  children's 
voices  being  heard  in  the  pause  follow- 
ing the  ■  announcement  of  Strafford's 
death.  Browning  was  quite  enraptured 
with.  He  took  the  book  and  promised 
to  work  hard."  Another  day  Macready 
went  over  the  play  with  Forster,  altered, 
omitted  and  made  up  one  new  scene. 
After  the  play  was  accepted  by  the  man- 
agement, he  read  it  aloud  in  the  green- 
rooro,  but  it  did  not  produce  the  impres- 
sion he  had  hoped — the  actors  were  op- 
pressed by  its  want  of  action  and  light- 
ness. Later  he  records  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  find  some  of  the  actors  restive 
about  their  parts,  in  order  to  furnish 
Browning  with  a  decent  excuse  for  with- 
drawing the  play,  but  was  disappointed 
by  their  general  acquiescence.  Brown- 
ing first  insisted  upon  going  on  with  the 
play,  then  equally  upon  withdrawing  it. 
The  next  day  another  entry — Miss  Faucit 
thinks  her  part  very  bad,  and  wants  me 
to  ask  her  to  do  it.  But  I  would  not, 
for  I  wish  she  would  refuse  it ;  that  even 
at  this  late  point  of  time  the  play  might 
be  withdrawn.  It  will  do  no  one  good, 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  fair  occasion  to 
withdraw  it,  yet  cotite  que  coute  Brown- 
ing shall  not  have  the  power  of  saying 
that  I  acted  otherwise  than  as  a  true 
friend  to  his  feelings."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Macready  ate  and  slept  with 
the  play  for  weeks  and  fought  for  it  in 
the  face  of  apathy.  When  it  was  pro- 
duced he  wrote,  "I  am  gratified  to  find 
the  papers  lenient  and  even  kind  to 
Browning.  After  all  that  has  been  done 
for  him  with  the  painful  apprehension  of 
failure  before  us,  it  is  very  unreasonable 


and  indeed  ungrateful  for  him  to  write 
as  he  does." 

The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon  seems  at 
first  to  have  made  little  impression  on 
him,  since  he  merely  records  having  re- 
ceived it.  After  reading  it,  he  handed 
it  to  the  prompter  to  read.  That  worthy 
on  returning  it  said  the  actors  laughed 
at  it.  Browning  came  to  the  theatre  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  his  dignity 
mortally  wounded.  Macready  suggested 
alterations  in  the  second  act,  said  that  he 
could  not  take  the  leading  part  and  do 
his  other  work  too,  and  gave  the  role  to 
Phelps.  Within  a  week  the  play  was  in 
rehearsal.  Two  days  afterward  he  re- 
cords that  Phelps  was  too  ill  to  play  that 
night  and  that  he  would  understudy  the 
Browning  part.  The  next  day  at  rehear- 
sal he  said  he  would  act  it  if  Phelps  con- 
tinued ill.  Three  days  later  Phelps  said 
he  would  do  the  part  if  he  died  for  it. 
Macready  wrote  that  when  he  offered  to 
give  Phelps  and  Browning  the  benefit  of 
his  study.  Browning  in  the  worst  taste, 
manner  and  spirit  declined  any  altera- 
tions, expressing  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  way  Phelps  played 
Tresham,  The  next  day  Macready  di- 
rected the  rehearsal  and  felt  that  he  made 
many  valuable  improvements.  He  says 
that  Browning  seemed  desirous  of  ex- 
plaining his  temper  of  yesterday  and  laid 
much  blame  on  Forster  for  irritating 
him.  The  play  was  badly  acted,  records 
Macready.    It  certainly  had  a  short  life. 

Algernon  Tassin. 

V 

Constance  Hill's  "Fanny  Burney  at 
THE  Court  of  Queen  Charlotte"* 

This  book  presents  extracts  from  the 
diaries  of  Fanny  Burney  during  her 
Court  life.  It  devotes  itself  to  the  Royal 
Pair  with  singular  exclusiveness,  and 
from  it  one  might  imagine  Windsor  to 
be  as  parochial  and  unpeopled  as  Bruns- 
wick. The  King  and  Queen  disclose 
upon  the  closer  view  nothing  but  the 
amiable  heaviness  inseparable  from 
their  names;  and  throughout  her  duties 
Fanny  displays  herself  as  shrinking  and 
as  exemplary  as  an  Edgeworth  heroine. 

♦Fanny  Burney  at  the  Court  of  Qucctcv^^^:':^*^- 
lotte.     By  Constance   Hill.     New   "^  ^^^  "^ 
London:  John  Lane  Company. 
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If  the  "little  dark  thing'*  had  charm  and 
gaiety,  one  must  not  go  to  her  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  Court  for  proof  of 
it.  Possibly  these  graceful  little  tendrils 
did  not  dare  to  frisk  in  such  proximity 
to  that  imposing  vegetable,  the  Queen. 

The  first   time  Fanny  ever  met  the 
King  he  frightened  her  out  of  her  wits 
by  plumping  at   her  "How  came  you? 
How    happened    it?      Your    publishing, 
your  printing?     What?     What?"     The 
Queen   had   fallen   in  love  with  her  at 
sight;  and  shortly  afterwards,  waiving 
the  ordinary  etiquette  of  precedence,  of- 
fered her  the  position  of  Second  Keeper 
of  the  Robes.  Fanny  accepted  it  (as  well 
she  might)  with  internal  reluctance  and 
fear.     It  proved  by  no  means  a  purple 
existence — except,     indeed,     for     cold. 
"Don*t  go  to  early  prayers  in  the  win- 
ter," an  equerry  privately  advised  her. 
"Not  a  soul  goes  but  the  King,  the  par- 
son, and  myself,   and   we   three   freeze 
it  out  together."    But  early  prayers  must 
have  been  better  than  unending  placidity. 
"The   only   trial   of  their  peaceful   and 
united  life  was  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of   Wales,"    writes    Fanny.     One   sym- 
pathises with  the  poor  French  authoress 
whose  highest  dissipation  on  visiting  the 
Court  was  to  be  shown  Miss  Burney  and 
Dr.  Herschel.     Let  us  hope  that  a  few 
things  went  on  which  the  gentle  modesty 
of  Fanny's  demeanour  allowed  to  escape 
her  eyes.     One  night  in  the  Royal  box 
she  was  almost  overcome  with  embar- 
rassment and  hid  her  face  with  her  fan 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  only  at  hearing 
wholly  unprepared  her  name  mentioned 
in  the  epilogue  of  the  piece.    "I  try,  as 
bound  in  common   sense,  to  cast  aside 
my  unfortunate  shyness,"  she  writes,  "but 
I  cannot  draw  out  anybody  that  is  not 
forward  to  come  forth."    This  probably 
is  the  more  human  way  of  looking  at  it, 
for  certainly  nothing  could  be  as  dull  as 
the  Court  of  Charlotte  seems. 

But  Miss  Burney *s  account  of  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings — though  still 
to  the  last  degree  maidenly — is  very  in- 
teresting. She  shuddered  and  involun- 
tarily drew  back  when  Mr.  Burke  made 
his  solemn  entry,  his  brow  knit  with  cor- 
roding care  and  deep  labouring  thought. 
"How  did  I  grieve  to  behold  him  the 
cruel  Prosecutor  of  an  injured  and  inno- 


cent man!"  She  feared  lest  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  might  recognise  her, 
for  she  would  not  have  offended  either 
by  declining  their  notice,  yet  she  could 
not  endure  to  have  Mr.  Hastings  per- 
ceive her  associate  with  them.  "All  that 
I  had  heard  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Burke  and  all  I  had  conceived  of  his 
great  abilities  was  more  than  answered 
by  his  performance.  Nervous,  clear, 
striking,  was  almost  all  that  he  uttered. 
His  language  had  a  charm  for  my  ear 
and  my  attention  wholly  new  and  per- 
fectly irresistible."  Yet  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  comment  and  declamation  in  all 
the  violence  of  personal  detestation, 
there  appeared  to  her  more  of  study  than 
of  truth  in  his  speech,  more  of  invective 
than  justice.  She  began  to  lift  up  her 
head,  and  before  she  became  aware  of 
the  declension  of  his  powers  over  her 
feelings,  she  found  herself  merely  a 
spectator  in  a  public  place,  looking  all 
around  with  an  opera-glass.  The  five- 
hour  oration  of  Fox  was  monotonously 
violent,  and  she  felt  less  disposed  to 
pardon  it  than  any  extravagance  of  Mr. 
Burke's,  whose  excesses  seemed  at  least 
to  be  unaffected.  The  instant  he  fin- 
ished he  wore  the  same  careless  and  dis- 
engaged air  he  had  before  he  began. 

Nowhere  is  Fanny  more  correct  than 
in  her  attitude  toward  the  publication  of 
Johnson's  letters.  An  early  copy  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  correspondence  had  reached 
the  Court,  and  Fanny  was  so  definite  in 
her  disapprobation  that  it  led  to  a  breach 
in  her  friendship  with  the  former  Mrs. 
Thrale.  "These  letters,"  she  wrote, 
"have  not  been  more  improperly  pub- 
lished in  the  whole  than  they  are  in- 
judiciously displayed  in  their  several 
parts."  What  shocked  her  was  that  her 
revered  and  beloved  friend  should  be  ex- 
posed, as  it  were,  in  his  dressing-gown. 
Her  friend  Hannah  More  not  only  hit 
the  truth  of  the  matter  but  said  some- 
thing that  modern  editors  of  letters  much 
need  to  bear  in  mind.  "Every  dose  of 
physic  he  took  is  recorded,"  she  wrote. 
Boswell  himself  seemed  sensible  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  letters  needed 
justification  for  their  lack  of  variety  if 
not  for  their  triviality.  "I  want  your 
Johnson  letters  for  my  book,"  he  cried, 
cornering  her  in  the  Park.    "Grave  Sam 
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and  great  Sam  and  solemn  Sam  and 
learned  Sam — all  these  he  has  appeared 
over  and  over.  I  want  to  show  him  as 
gay  Sam,  agreeable  Sam,  pleasant  Sam, 
by  the  aid  of  his  beautiful  billets  to  your- 
self." But  Fanny  felt  that  she  could  not 
consent  to  print  private  letters,  master- 
pieces of  eloquence  and  kindness  as  they 
were. 

While  owning  a  high  and  constant 
veneration  for  her  Royal  Mistress,  who 
showed  to  her  a  peculiar  kindness,  still 
Miss  Burney  found  the  life  wearing  and 
distasteful.  So  did  all  her  friends. 
Horace  Walpole  was  beseeching  her  to 
return  to  the  world,  and  the  Literary 
Club  was  for  writing  a  round-robin  to 
Dr.  Burney  to  recall  his  daughter. 
Horace  said  she  was  shut  up  like  a  nun 
in  a  royal  monastery,  and  Boswell  told 
her  she  was  not  born  to  be  immured  like 
a  tabby  cat  in  an  august  cell.  When 
Fanny  finally  plucked  up  courage  to  re- 
sign, the  Queen  was  so  unwilling  to  have 
the  girl  depart  that  the  poor  Second 
Keeper  of  the  Robes  often  doubted  if  she 
had  preserved  any  portion  of  her  good 
opinion  since  the  abortive  attempt  at 
resignation.  Not  until  her  health  had 
seriously  given  away  would  the  Queen 
deign  to  listen.  So  Fanny  went  back  to 
her  world  of  white  stockings  and  blue, 
and  one  closes  the  book  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  monumental  dulness  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Court.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  impression  which  she 
confides  to  her  diary  during  her  entire 
stay  there  is  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Rosa- 
lind, "Her  gaiety  is  more  like  disguised 
gravity;  and  my  admiration  for  her 
tragic  powers  is  so  great  that  I  feel  in  a 
degree  mortified  to  see  her  so  much 
fainter  success  in  comedy." 

Graham  Berry. 

VI 

Amundsen's  "The  South  Pole''* 

"It  was  the  man  that  mattered,"  says 
Nansen  in  his  introduction,  "and  Amund- 
sen's luck  was  that  of  the  strong  man 
who  looks  ahead — for  he  made  his  vic- 
tory armed  only  with  the  ordinary  tools 

♦The    South    Pole.      By    Roald  Amundsen. 

Translated   from   the   Norwegian.  By   A.   G. 

Chater.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Lee 
Keedick. 


of  Norwegian  peasant  and  sailor."  So 
the  reader  feels  as  he  follows  this  un- 
sophisticated account  without  pose  or 
heightening  of  eflFect ;  yet  an  account  well 
worthy  of  its  unique  subject.  There  have 
been  occasions  when  he  was  unwilling  to 
have  it  so,  but  this  book  displays  through- 
out a  generous  and  attractive  nature. 

Warmly  human  is  this  "strong  man 
who  looks  ahead,"  even  to  pleasantly 
commonplace  reflections  fondly  designed 
to  keep  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  from  flying  at 
his  throat.  "Mighty  men  of  their  hands, 
the  smiters  and  the  builders  and  the 
judges,"  says  Stevenson  in  a  lovely  pas- 
sage in  that  cluster  of  lovely  things,  A 
Christmas  Sermon — "have  done  sternly 
and  yet  preserved  the  character  of  the 
childlike,  of  those  who  are  easy  to  please, 
who  love  and  give  pleasure."  Here  the 
boyish  gentleness  and  cheerfulness  of  a 
strong  man  strike  the  reader  forcibly. 
An  artless  gayety  rollicks  through  this 
entire  narrative — the  gayety,  robust  and 
unsubtle,  of  the  healthy,  active  person 
who  holds  simple  laughter  an  essential 
part  of  both  success  and  failure.  You 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  this  sort  of 
man  refuses  to  withdraw  from  his  com- 
panions on  the  last  lap  to  snatch  the 
coveted  honour  alone.  There  are  phrases 
of  unhackneyed  poetry  also,  momentary 
glimpses  of  a  soul  that  vSees  and  seeks  to 
communicate  unparalleled  beauty  and 
majesty — but  these,  too,  are  as  simply 
given  as  the  rest.  These  two  volumes, 
translated  easily  and  idiomatically,  tell 
of  an  adventure  that  must  always  stand 
alone  in  the  annals  of  discovery,  and  tell 
it  so  well  that  one  would  scarcely  sug- 
gest a  change. 

Amundsen  had  equipped  his  expedition 
for  the  Arctic,  but  the  news  that  the 
North  Pole  had  been  reached,  received 
after  he  had  started,  made  him  at  once 
face  South.  On  the  way,  so  well  did  he 
plan  his  expedition  that  in  no  important 
detail  did  he  alter  it.  He  fixed  upon  the 
Bay  of  Whales  as  winter  station,  because 
he  could  take  his  ship  farther  South 
there  than  at  any  other  point.  His  plan 
was  to  build  a  hut  there,  carry  his  sup- 
plies as  far  into  the  field  as  possible,  and 
the  next  year  use  his  southernmost  depot 
as  the  actual  starting-place  of  a  ^^^.^^s^s^- 
journey  due  South. 
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The  saloons  on  his  ship,  the  Fram, 
were  very  handsomely  fitted.  "Is  this 
really  a  Polar  ship  ?"  people  asked.  There 
were  three  thousand  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary, a  piano,  a  gramophone,  and  many 
games.  Besides,  all  the  world  had  sent 
contributions:  firms  had  contributed  ele- 
gant stationery,  wines,  cigars,  bonbons, 
fruit  syrups.  For  sterner  equipment, 
there  were  a  portable  hut  built  for  the 
purpose,  containing  two  rooms  and  a 
loft ;  fifteen  tents  for  temporary  housing ; 
ten  sledges  and  twenty  pairs  of  ski.  Also, 
there  were  many  cases  of  pemmican  and 
chocolate,  for  a  grocer's  shop  cannot  be 
taken  along  when  sledging  and  food 
must  be  reduced  to  lightest  and  siinplest 
terms.  Lastly,  there  were  a  hu..  !red 
Greenland  dogs  (who  considerably  in- 
creased their  number  on  the  five  months' 
voyage).  All  but  two  survived  the  trip, 
for  the  watchword  on  board  was  "dogs 
first  and  all  the  time." 

The  Bay  of  Whales  is  the  only  open- 
ing in  the  Barrier,  a  wall  of  ice  one  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Into  this  they  sailed,  and 
moored  at  the  fixed  ice-foot  within. 
Their  first  exploration  was  to  find  where 
the  sea-ice  met  the  Barrier.  Here  they 
found  a  place  for  their  hut  within  sight 
of  the  ship  and — at  that  season — amid 
plentiful  flocks  of  seal  and  penguin. 
Then  they  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
land  and  the  sea  party.  The  latter  after 
unloading  all  provisions  was  to  sail  away 
to  winter  at  Buenos  Aires  and  return  the 
following  year. 

In  ten  days  the  land-party  had  erected 
their  portable  hut  and  transferred  and 
stored  all  the  provisions.  When  they  en- 
tered the  door  of  their  future  home,  they 
received  a  cosy  and  cleanly  impression — 
bright  new  linoleum  everywhere,  and  the 
gramophone  to  welcome  them.  The 
smoke  arose  gaily  from  a  shining  black 
chimney,  just  as  if  it  were  not  the  most 
startling  of  novelties  in  that  land.  Often 
the  seal  and  penguin  came  to  the  hut  out 
of  sheer  curiosity — which  made  easy  fill- 
ing for  the  soup-pot.  An  Emperor  pen- 
guin sat  before  the  door  and  bowed  and 
bowed,  as  if  he  had  come  simply  to  pay 
his  respects;  it  seemed  discourteous  to 
conduct  him  to  the  frying-pan.  The 
FramJicim  with  its  increasing  storerooms 
and  tent  out-houses  began  to  look  an  im- 


portant place.  The  settlement  completed, 
the  next  work  was  to  plant  the  depots 
on  the  line  south.  Getting  up  the  Bar- 
rier with  the  sledges  was  a  hard  climb. 
On  the  ridge  they  halted  for  a  last  look 
at  the  Fram,  framed  in  shining  white- 
blue  ice.  What  lay  between  that  moment 
and  the  next  time  they  should  see  her,  on 
her  return  from  a  year's  voyage?  Her 
flag  floated  them  a  last  adieu,  as  she  went 
North  and  they  took  what  seemed  their 
first  definite  step  South — through  a  calm, 
mild  day  of  grey  haze  like  a  younger  sis- 
ter of  fog. 

The  poles  and  staves  with  which  they 
marked  their  way  finally  gave  out,  and 
they  pegged  it  with  dried  fish.    At  lati- 
tude eighty  degrees  they  erected  a  depot 
twelve   feet  high,  photographed   it,   and 
started  Framheim  ward.    The  dried  fish 
proved  a  brilliant  success  as  guide-posts, 
and  later,  on  the  second  homeward  jour- 
ney, were  eaten  one  by  one  as  they  were 
overtaken.    As  the  fight  for  the  Pole  was 
entirely  dependent  on  this  autumn  work 
— in  laying  down  large  supplies  of  pro- 
visions as  far  South  as  possible,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  be  certain  to  find 
them    again — this    depot- journey    which 
had  turned  out  so  well,  filled  them  with 
rosy   expectations.     Each   dog   had   ac- 
counted for  his  170  pounds  triumphantly; 
furthermore  the  surface  had  been  so  easy 
that  they  saw  they  could   reduce  their 
heavy  outfit  by  at  least  one-half  on  the 
second  journey.     This  planted  fourteen 
cases    of    dog's    pemmican    at    latitude 
eighty-one.    Beyond  this  point,  the  going 
became   more  difficult  and   treacherous; 
the   dogs   grew   terribly  emaciated;   and 
eighty-two  degrees  was  the  utmost  they 
could  manage.     Too  much,  indeed — and 
this  overtaxing  of  his  fine  and  willing 
animals  is  now  Amundsen's  only   dark 
memory  of  his  trip.     They  had  to  force 
the  skeletons  to  start  the  heavy  loads,  and 
one  morning  even  to  lift  them  up  and  set 
them  on  their  feet.    The  return,  for  both 
men  and  dogs,  was  full  of  excessive  hard- 
ship.    But  after  a  rest  in  the  hut  they 
set  out  again  on  the  last  depot  journey — 
this  was  to  store  at  the  nearest  station 
fresh    seal   meat    to    restore   their    hus- 
banded strength  on  the  final  homeward 
trip.    The  total  weight  of  the  three  store- 
houses of  provisions  was  over  three  tons. 
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Wintering  in  their  snug  home  amid  the 
surrounding  storm  and  blackness  gave 
one  an  indefinable  sense  of  comfort  and 
well-being.  There  was  plenty  to  occupy 
mind  and  hand.  For  one  thing,  the  en- 
tire feminine  population  had  thought  fit 
to  appear  in  a  condition  usually  termed 
interesting,  but  which  they  by  no  means 
regarded  in  that  light.  Maternity-hospi- 
tals and  manifold  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  them — and  singly,  if  the  occa- 
sion were  not  to  end  in  a  terrible  scene 
and  the  devouring  of  each  other's  pups. 
Besides  this,  there  were  the  daily  house- 
hold chores,  already  considerable,  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  outfits  for  the  com- 
ing sledge-journey.  New  storerooms  and 
work-rooms  had  to  be  vaulted  through 
the  ice.  Outside,  the  aurora  glowed 
strangely  upon  ridge  and  peak  with  in- 
conceivable beauty;  but  within  all  was 
familiar  and  homely,  with  even  unusual 
comforts — buckwheat  cakes  in  American 
style  for  breakfast  and  a  folding  Ameri- 
can vapour  bath  in  a  snow-hut  of  its  own. 
By  day  every  man  had  his  work,  but  in 
the  evening  he  was  free.  Occasionally 
there  was  a  concert  from  the  gramoohone 
— not  too  often  lest  the  delight  should 
wear  oflF — and  then  the  voice  of  a  prima 
donna  rang  soft  and  clear  on  the  dark 
winter's  night  in  a  wilderness  of  ice 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  her  opera  house,  while  the  men  lis- 
tened over  their  cigars  and  their  nip  of 
punch.  As  the  winter  wore  away,  the 
outfits  increasingly  demanded  ingenuity 
and  skill.  The  success  of  their  expedi- 
tion depended  on  their  ability  to  foresee 
every  difficulty  (even  to  that  of  the  dog's 
devouring  their  own  harness)  and  to  take 
precautions  to  meet  or  avoid  it! 

In  the  last  week  of  September  came 
the  first  tidings  of  spring,  and  they  be- 
gan to  limber  up  and  harden  themselves 
with  practice  trips.  In  mid-October  they 
got  away.  There  were  five  who  went, 
with  four  sledges  and  thirteen  dogs  each ; 
and  as  they  left  the  last  thing  they  heard 
was  the  cranking  of  the  cinematograph 
by  those  who  stayed  behind.  All  of  the 
company,  says  Amundsen  in  one  of  his 
many  glowing  heartfelt  tributes  to  his 
men,  all  of  them — those  who  stayed  in 
the  Fram  and  those  who  stayed  in  the 
Framheim — discovered  the  Pole:  all  had 


their  appointed  places  in  the  expedition, 
and  without  the  bravery,  endurance,  and 
loyalty  of  all,  nothing  could  have  been 
accomplished.  When  the  party  reached 
the  third  depot,  they  found  their  flag  fly- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  up  only  one  day  in- 
stead of  eight  months.  At  each  stop  be- 
yond, a  new  depot  was  built  and  their 
load  of  food  constantly  lightened.  Ridge 
after  ridge,  mountain  after  mountain, 
glacier  after  glacier  they  painfully 
climbed  20,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Be- 
yond the  last  glacier,  they  could  see  that 
a  smooth  and  apparently  unbroken  plain 
extended.  This  was  the  Plateau ;  and  this 
reached,  the  distance  to  the  Pole  and 
back  was  683  miles.  There  they  selected 
provisions  and  equipment  for  sixty  days 
and  left  the  remainder  in  depot.  As  they 
had  decided  upon  beforehand,  there,  too, 
they  slaughtered  twenty-four  of  their 
forty-two  dogs ;  and  of  the  eighteen  that 
remained  six  had  still  to  go  in  order  to 
bring  the  rest  back  to  this  point.  They 
had  so  habituated  themselves  to  the  ap- 
proaching butchery  that  when  the  time 
came  it  seemed  less  horrible,  but  it  was 
horrible  enough.  It  was  a  long  while 
before  they  were  in  a  humour  for  dog 
cutlets,  but  their  appetite  for  fresh  meat 
eventually  prevailed — to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  that  in  vain  they  looked  in  the 
pot  for  more.  On  the  Plateau  they  could 
travel  rapidly,  except  for  the  big  snow- 
waves.  These  were  very  troublesome, 
especially  as  at  that  altitude  one  gasped 
for  breath  at  every  exertion. 

When  the  reckoning  showed  that  they 
had  come  further  south  than  Shackleton, 
they  hoisted  the  Norwegian  flag.  Every 
step  was  now  bringing  them  rapidly  to- 
ward the  goal.  The  night  before  they 
were  to  reach  it  a  feeling  of  intense  ex- 
pectation prevailed — like  that  of  a  little 
boy  the  night  before  Christmas.  At  three 
in  the  afternoon  of  December  14th  a 
simultaneous  "halt"  rang  out  from  the 
drivers  as  the  sledge-meters  registered 
the  full  distance.  It  was  the  Pole.  Even 
if  they  had  miscalculated,  they  could  be 
only  a  mile  or  so  out  of  the  way.  The 
m*ost  solemn  act  of  the  whole  journey 
then  took  place,  says  Amundsen — the 
planting  of  the  flag.  Five  frost-bitten  fists 
grasped  the  stick,  and  five  vov:^^ '^s;^^5s^«^ 
unison,  "Thus  we  plant  thee,  >o^^^'^^^^^'' 
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at  the  South  Pole."  After  this  moment  * 
of  high  exaltation,  every-day  life  began 
at  once — and  alas!  the  first  of  the  ap- 
pointed dogs  had  to  be  slaughtered.  In 
the  evening  after  dinner  in  their  tent, 
boy-like  they  marked  all  their  possessions 
with  the  date  and  the  words  South  Pole 
— for  the  future  world  hungry  for  souve- 
nirs ;  and  on  the  next  day,  having  beaten 
round  their  tent  in  a  circuit,  they  had  a 
festival  dinner  and  cigars.  And  then 
homeward,  with  the  biting  wind  now  at 
their  backs !  Ninety-nine  days  the  round 
trip  from  Framheim  had  taken,  the  dis- 
tance about  1,860  miles. 

Andre  Thery, 

VII 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher's  "A  Mon- 
TEssoRi  Mother"* 

The  author  presents  the  underlying 
principle  and  the  practical  application  of 
the  Montessori  plan  of  the  training  and 
education  of  young  children,  with  re- 
markable simplicity  and  power.  She 
gives  her  impressions,  reactions,  and  con- 
clusions as  vivid  personal  experiences. 
This  brings  the  whole  subject  within  the 
understanding  of  the  reader,  and  there  is 
the  fascination  of  close  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  writer  from  the  friendly 
introduction  to  the  final  appeal  that  we 
each  collaborate  in  our  small  way  by  as- 
similating profoundly  Montessori's  mas- 
ter idea,  and  by  absorbing  some  of  her 
reverence  for  vital  processes.  "Indeed," 
she  says,  "possibly  nothing  could  more 
benefit  our  children  than  a  whole-hearted 
conversion  on  our  part  to  her  great  and 
calm  trust  in  life  itself." 

Starting  out  with  a  visit  to  the  school 
in  the  Franciscan  Nunnery  on  the  Via 
Giusti,  two  incidents  which  the  author  ob- 
serves that  first  morning,  are  within  the 
understanding  and  experience  of  every 
parent  and  teacher.  They  furnish  the 
key  to  the  Montessori  master-idea. 

One  little  boy  about  three  and  a  half 
years  old  was  holding  a  light  wooden 
frame  about  eighteen  inches  square,  on 
which  were  stretched  two  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth,  meeting  down  the  middle  like  the 

♦A  Montessori  brother.  By  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher.  New  York:  Holt  and  Company, 
1912. 


joining  of  a  garment.  On  one  of  these 
edges  was  a  row  of  buttonholes,  and  on 
the  other  a  row  of  large  bone  buttons. 
He  buttoned  and  unbuttoned  steadily, 
slowly,  without  interruption  for  a  time. 
Then  he  stopped  his  work  a  moment  and 
looked  down  at  his  waist.  A  great  idea 
dawned  on  him.  He  tried  the  middle 
button.  It  was  a  diflFerent  size  and  not 
so  well  placed  as  those  on  the  frame.  He 
had  to  struggle  quite  a  while  before  he 
could  unbutton  and  button  it.  But  when 
that  feat  was  accomplished  his  face  shone 
with  the  ecstasy  of  triumph. 

The  children  prepare  their  lunch.  Only 
one  little  boy  in  all  the  company  could 
not  manage  his  napkin.  He  brought  it  to 
the  teacher.  She  held  it  up  in  her  hands 
and  illustrating  each  separate  motion 
slowly  on  herself,  she  gave  him  the  ob- 
ject lesson.  Then  she  gave  the  napkin 
back  to  him.  He  caught  the  idea,  but  his 
undisciplined  fingers  would  not  follow 
the  direction  of  his  brain,  and  after  try- 
ing hard  he  looked  at  the  crumpled  bit 
of  linen  sadly.  Once  more  the  teacher 
took  it  and  went  through  all  the  neces- 
sary movements  slowly.  When  she  gave 
the  napkin  back  to  him  he  seized  it  with 
an  air  of  resolution,  pulled  his  collar 
away  from  his  neck  with  one  hand,  thrust 
a  segment  of  the  napkin  down  with  the 
other,  spreading  out  the  remainder  on  his 
chest  with  a  long  sigh  of  utter  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  all  know  a  normal  child,  as  spon 
as  he  can  express  his  will,  wishes  to  do 
things  for  himself.  Only  he  is  so  slow 
and  awkward  about  it  that  we  parents 
and  teachers  cannot  keep  our  hands  off. 

Doctor  Montessori,  the  first  woman  to 
graduate  from  a  school  of  medicine  in 
Rome,  became  director  of  an  institution 
for  the  feeble  minded.  She  bent  all  the 
energy  of  an  original  and  thoroughly 
trained  scientific  mind  to  the  problem  of 
developing  and  educating  deficient  chil- 
dren. She  went  to  the  root  of  life, — 
growth,  development,  physical,  mental, 
psychic.  The  results  of  her  research  fur- 
nished the  scientific  basis  of  natural  edu- 
cation. The  truth  of  the  Montessori  sys- 
tem is  as  old  as  life.  It  is  its  scientific 
application  that  gives  it  such  tremendous 
value.  The  central  idea  on  which  each 
and  every  bit  of  the  apparatus  used,  and 
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on  which  every  detail  of  the  technique 
rests,  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no 
human  being  can  be  educated  by  another. 
He  must  do  it  himself  or  it  is  never  done. 
The  teacher  should  be  the  all  wise  ob- 
server of  the  child's  natural  activity,  giv- 
ing him  such  occasional  light  handed 
guidance  as  he  may  for  the  moment  need, 
providing  him  with  stimuli  for  his  intel- 
lectual life  in  the  shape  of  ingenious  ap- 
paratus, but  by  no  means  taking  his  hand 
in  hers  and  leading  him  constantly  along 
a  fixed  path  which  she  or  her  pedagogi- 
cal superiors  have  previously  laid  out, 
and  into  which  every  childish  foot  must 
be  led  or  coerced. 

'he  Montessori  method  fulfils  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  child's  right  to  in- 
dividual freedom  in  self-development  bet- 
ter than  anything  yet  achieved.  It  solves 
the  question  of  discipline  because  the 
child  prefers  to  do  the  work  rather  than 
engage  in  any  mischief  he  might  be  up 
to,  if  not  so  deeply  interested.  The  school 
has  the  spirit  of  the  workshop — a  sane 
orderliness  in  activity,  which  is  bound  to 
accompany  absorbing  occupation.  The 
Montessori  plan  has  nothing  for  the  mere 
amusement  of  the  child.  Nor  does  it  in- 
struct, in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  fosters 
the  natural  processes  of  learning,  growth, 
development.  The  apparatus  attracts  and 
holds  the  children  because  it  is  self-cor- 
rective. They  can  always  discover  their 
own  mistakes.  It  does  not  call  for  con- 
stant watching  of  the  teacher.  The  chil- 
dren work  on  without  the  weariness  of 
failure  with  certainty  of  success  in  ac- 
complishing by  themselves  what  they 
have  undertaken. 

Throughout  her  discussion  Mrs. 
Fisher,  with  much  originality  and  wis- 
dom, suggests  the  application  of  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  Montessori  appa- 
ratus and  philosophy  to  the  training  of 
children  in  the  American  home.  She 
points  out  that  there  are  natural  born 
Montessori  mothers  and  teachers,  to 
whom  Montessori  arguments  and  theories 
seem  perfectly  natural  and  axiomatic. 
She  tells  of  one  mother  who,  after  her 
first  irritation  was  over,  argued  thus 
about  a  child  who  had  "folded  up"  a 
number  of  beautifully  ironed  shirtwaists 
before  she  discovered  the  mischief  he  was 
in :  "He's  seen  me  fold  things  up.  There's 


other  things  than  shirtwaists  he  could 
fold,  that  'twouldn't  do  no  harm  for  him 
to  fuss  with.  And  I  set  th'  iron  down 
and  took  a  dish  towel  out'n  the  basket, 
and  says  to  him,  'Here's  somethin'  you 
can  fold  up.'  And  he  set  there  for  an 
hour  by  the  clock  foldin'  and  unfoldin' 
that  thing."  This  nature-wise  mother 
devised  a  set  of  cloths  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  which  she  gives  her  children  when 
they  reach  the  stage  of  "foldin'-up- 
fever." 

The  diflFerence  between  that  woman 
and  Doctor  Montessori  is,  that  she  re- 
gards the  fervour  of  her  children  for  that 
fascinating  "sense  exercise"  as  merely  a 
Providential  means  to  enable  her  to  do 
her  housework  untroubled  by  them.  Doc- 
tor Montessori,  on  the  other  han^l,  with 
the  keen  self -consciousness  of  its  own 
processes,  which  characterises  the  trained 
mind,  is  perfectly  aware  not  only  of  whit 
she  is  doing,  but  of  a  broadly  fundamen- 
tal and  wholly  convincing  philosophical 
reason  for  doing  it;  namely,  that  the 
child's  body  is  a  machine  which  he  will 
■  have  to  use  all  his  life  in  whatever  he 
does,  and  the  sooner  he  learns  the  accu- 
rate and  masterful  handling  of  every  cog 
of  this  machine,  the  better  for  him. 

Mrs,  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 

VIII 

"The  Girlhood  of  Queen  Victoria"* 

Begun  when  she  was  only  thirteen 
years  old,  these  Journals  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria end  on  the  day  of  her  marriage. 
Lord  Esher,  who  has  edited  and  anno- 
tated them  with  abundant  knowledge  and 
discretion,  says  that  it  may  be  many 
years  before  further  instalments  are  pub- 
lished. Probably  even  the  more  serious 
Letters,  three  volumes  of  which  appeared 
not  long  ago';  will  remain  uncompleted 
for  an  equal  term.  But  the  matter  al- 
ready printed  makes  it  plain  that  the 
world  will  eventually  have  from  the 
Queen's  own  hand  a  history  of  her  long 
reign  of  unique  interest  and  value.  The 
first  casual  glance  at  these  Journals  will 
not  give  the  reader  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  their  character.     They  begin  in 

♦The  Girlhood  of  Queen  Victoria.     Edited 
by  Viscount  Esher.   Two  volumes.  >^r-^^^'a85>*^''^ 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company- 
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the  artless  fashion  to  be  expected  of  a 
young  girl.  Victoria's  mother,  the  wid- 
owed Duchess  of  Kent,  not  without  rea- 
son fearing  the  influences  of  the  Court, 
brought  her  up  quietly  and  strictly.  Her 
life  was  much  like  that  of  other  English 
girls  of  the  period.  She  had  the  simple 
education  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  the 
time.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  ac- 
complishments— drawing,  music,  and  em- 
broidery in  particular — and  in  these  she 
excelled  many;  she  could  sing  and  play 
respectably,  and  her  water-colours  and 
other  sketches  were  beyond  the  ordinary, 
as  the  reproductions  in  these  volumes 
show.  Her  love  for  music  was  sincere 
and  not  undiscriminating,  although  it 
was  chiefly  displayed  f(5r  the  older  Italian 
operas  and  the  works  of  Mendelssohn. 
The  young  Victoria  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  great  singers  of  her  day,  es- 
pecially Grisi,  whom  she  considered  much 
more  beautiful  than  Malibran.  She 
heard  a  performance  of  Rossini's  Otello, 
at  which  her  idol  "looked  beautiful  and 
sung  MOST  EXQUISITELY  and  acted  beau- 
tifully." 

If  the  Journals  had  nothing  more  than 
this  to  offer  they  would  be  but  moder- 
ately entertaining.  But  as  the  memor- 
able scene  in  which  she  was  to  play  so 
great  a  part  approaches,  there  is  in- 
creased seriousness  and  dignity  in  her 
self-communings.  She  begins  to  reveal 
that  independence  of  disposition — some- 
times becoming  obstinacy — which  gave 
colour  to  the  acts  of  her  maturer  years. 
She  was  never  blindly  reliant  upon  any 
one.  A  single  passage,  written  on  the 
morning  of  King  William's  death,  is  most 
illumining. 

Since  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  me 
in  this  station,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  fulfil  my 
duty  toward  my  country ;  I  am  very  young  and 
perhaps  in  many,  though  not  in  all  things,  inex- 
perienced, but  I  am  sure  that  very  few  have 
more  real  good  will  and  more  real  desire  to 
what  is  fit  and  right  than  I  have. 

Yet  she  was  but  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
How  would  it  have  been  with  her  had  she 
found  a  less  sage  and  loyal  counsellor 
than  Lord  Melbourne,  then  Prime  Min- 
ister? It  is  he  who  is  the  hero  of  these 
pages  down  to  the  time  the  Queen  meets 
and   falls   in   love   with   Prince   Albert. 


**He  is  indeed,"  she  writes,  when  she  has 
known  him  but  a  few  weeks,  "a  most 
truly  honest,  straightforward  and  noble- 
minded  man  and  I  esteem  myself  most 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  man  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  a  man  in  whom  I 
can  safely  place  confidence.  There  are 
not  many  like  him  in  this  world  of  de- 
ceit I"  The  world  knows  that  Melbourne 
never  abused  this  confidence.  Familiar 
with  courts,  he  was  no  courtier.  He  gave 
the  Queen  honest  advice,  without  regard 
to  his  personal  advantage.  He  praised 
her  when  she  was  right  and  blamed  her 
when  she  was  wrong.  And  he  did  all 
this  with  a  single  eye  to  the  welfare  of 
both  sovereign  and  nation.  He  smoothed 
the  way  for  Peel  when  it  came  time  for 
Peel  to  succeed  him.  Even  the  Tory 
leaders  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  hon- 
our. The  situation  was  assuredly  un- 
usual. Lord  Melbourne  was  at  this  time 
nearly  sixty — a  man  of  the  world,  still 
handsome,  and  with  the  most  charming 
manners.  The  Queen  was  an  impres- 
sionable girl,  fascinated,  as  any  girl 
would  be,  by  the  consideration  bestowed 
upon  her  by  one  so  much  older  and  more 
experienced.  An  insincere  or  unscrupu- 
lous politician  would  have  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  her  reine  faineante 
and  himself  matre  du  palais.  Such  a 
thought  would  have  been  hateful  to  the 
mind  of  Melbourne. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Victoria 
owed  much  to  her  husband,  that  his 
sound  advice  saved  her  from  many 
errors.  It  is  certain  that  after  her  mar- 
riage she  consulted  him  constantly  and 
in  most  cases,  despite  her  self-will,  fol- 
lowed his  counsels  implicitly.  Might  she 
not  have  avoided  more  than  one  serious 
difficulty  had  Melbourne  been  by  her  side 
instead  ?  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  popu- 
lar judgment  of  the  Prince  is  altogether 
justified.  A  man  of  many  virtues,  he 
never  understood  the  English  character. 
Coming  from  a  petty  German  court,  he 
could  not  sympathise  with  the  democratic 
English  idea  of  royalty.  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  pedant;  and  the  English  have  never 
loved  pedantry.  In  the  dispute  with 
Palmerston  we  see  him  at  his  worst. 
Again,  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  in- 
fluence that  the  Court  was  persistently 
on  the  wrong  side  in  the  days  of  revolu- 
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tion  on  the  Continent  and  the  beginning 
of  Italian  unity.  The  Victoria  of  these 
Journals,  however,  is  still  a  gracious 
figure.  There  is  a  fascination  about  her 
which  those  who  knew  her  only  in  her 


later  years  will  hardly  understand.  Much 
of  this  was  inherent.  But  it  was  Mel- 
bourne who,  more  than  any  other  man, 
made  her  what  she  was.  No  reader  of 
these  pag^s  can  doubt  that. 

Edward  Fuller. 


THE  NATURE  OF  EPISODES  AND 
SOME  RECENT  NOVELS 


BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


NE  of  the  commonest 
mistakes  made  by  young 
writers  is  to  mistake  a 
mere  episode  for  a  story. 
And  when  their  error 
is  pointed  out;  when 
they  are  told:  you  have 
not  written  a  story,  you  have  written 
nothing  but  an  episode,  they  ask,  in  a 
puzzled  tone,  "What  is  the  difference?" 
And  curiously  enough,  a  good  many  peo- 
ple, who  instinctively  feel  the  difference, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  put  into  words. 
Fiction,  of  course,  is  built  up  from  epi- 
sodes, just  as  language  is  built  up  from 
syllables ;  and  for  the  sake  of  being  epi- 
grammatic one  might  almost  say  that 
sometimes  a  single  episode  is  a  story,  just 
as  a  single  syllable  sometimes  is  a  word. 
But  that  is  one  of  those  dangerous  half 
truths  that  are  more  misleading  than  a 
falsehood.  Or,  again,  one  might  say  that 
an  episode  was  like  a  boat  drifting  with 
the  current  of  a  river;  when  suddenly 
a  person  in  that  boat  sits  up,  takes  the 
oars,  and  begins  vigorously  to  propel  the 
boat  either  up  or  down  the  stream : — and 

Atlantis.  By  Gerhardt  Hauptmann.  New 
York:  Huebsch. 

The  Happy  Warrior.  By  A.  S.  M.  Hutchin- 
son.   Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  King-Errant.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
New  York:   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

The  Lure  of  Life.  By  Agnes  and  Edgerton 
Castle.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 

Linda.  By  Margaret  Prescott  Montague. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  and 
Company. 

In  the  Vortex.  By  Give  Holland.  New 
York:  McBride,  Nast  and  Company. 

Christmas.     By   Zona    Gale.      New    York: 

The  Macmillan  Company. 


then  the  episode  becomes  a  story,  the 
story  of  results  following  human  en- 
deavour. This  form  of  statement  almost 
expresses  the  idea;  in  fact,  for  ordinary 
working  purposes  it  is  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  while  any  smiple  happening  in 
life,  even  if  it  be  pure  accident,  is  an 
episode,  it  does  not  acqiflre  the  dignity 
of  a  story  in  the  technical  sense  unless 
the  person  whom  it  concerns  finds  him- 
self at  the  end  of  it  in  altered  circum- 
stances or  conditions,  physical  or  mental, 
as  the  result  of  his  own  character  react- 
ing upon  his  environment.  Yet  even  this 
definition,  carefully  hedged  in  with  quali- 
fying clauses,  contains  something  of  a 
fallacy.  It  sounds  plausible  in  theory, 
but  if  you  try  to  illustrate  it  with  specific 
cases,  you  will  encounter  the  practical 
difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  an  impos- 
sibility, of  finding  any  occurrence  in  life 
that  does  not  leave  one  or  more  people 
in  altered  circumstances,  as  a  result  of 
their  own  share  in  it.  Let  us  take  a  very 
simple  case:  a  long  stretch  of  country 
road,  a  runaway  horse  forging  madly  on- 
ward, dragging  a  buggy  in  which  a  fright- 
ened young  woman  is  tugging  desperately 
at  the  reins.  So  far,  we  have  obviously 
an  episode  and  nothing  more.  Presum- 
ably the  young  woman  was  unaware  that 
she  was  driving  a  vicious  or  dangerous 
horse;  so  she  is  not  responsible  for  the 
beginning  of  the  episode;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  no  reaction  between  her  char- 
acter and  her  environment  is  likely  to 
alter  her  destiny.  But  let  us  suppose  fur- 
ther that  a  man,  walking  alon^this.  ^as'^^^ 
road  sees  the  runaway  ^^^^.^^^"^^ 
ing,  makes  a  bold  dasK»  '^^'^ 
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and  after  a  breathless  moment  brings  the 
runaway  to  a  standstill.  Have  we  even 
yet  anything  more  than  an  episode  ?  Let 
us  study  the  question  somewhat  carefully. 
Has  the  man  done  anything  which  pro- 
duces a  radical  alteration  in  himself,  or 
IS  likely  to  affect  his  future?  Apparently 
not,  so  far  as  the  case  is  stated.  Has 
the  girl  done  anything  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  her  rescue?  Not  at  all;  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  a  thunder-bolt  or  a 
sudden  stumble  would  have  been  just  as 
little  within  her  control,  and  just  as  ef- 
fectual as  the  man's  strong  arm.  Does 
the  episode  as  a  whole,  involving  a  vio- 
lently dramatic  introduction  of  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  to  each  other, 
open  up  the  possibility  of  a  permanent 
alteration  in  their  destinies?  Here  at  last 
we  get  a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
episode,  without  ceasing  to  be  merely  an 
episode,  shows  that  it  contains  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  story. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  one  missing 
element,  and  a  vital  one,  in  our  earlier 
definition.  The  whole  question  of  dis- 
tinction between  an  episode  and  a  story 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Every 
imaginable  human  occurrence  must 
necessarily  alter  the  circumstances  of 
some  one  or  more  persons  through  their 
own  instrumentality,  the  part  they  played 
in  it.  But  the  novelist  is  not  concerned 
with  the  world  at  large;  his  interest  is 
focussed  on  just  a  few  characters,  often 
on  one  individual  man  or  woman.  To  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  case  of  the 
runaway  horse,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
writer's  concern  is  solely  with  the  man; 
the  young  woman  does  not  count ;  she 
comes  suddenly  from  out  of  the  un- 
known, is  rescued,  breathes  a  word  of 
thanks,  and  passes  again  into  oblivion. 
From  the  man's  point  of  view  the  whole 
thing  is  merely  an  episode;  he  has  done 
his  duty  as  a  brave  man,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  But  let  us  suppose  that  this 
particular  man  is  of  the  morbidly  intro- 
spective type ;  perhaps,  as  a  boy  he  was  a 
coward;  and  for  years  he  has  suffered 
from  self-distrust,  convinced  that  if  a  big 
emergency  was  ever  thrust  upon  him  in- 
volving physical  bravery,  his  cowardice 
would  betray  him.  And  all  of  a  sudden, 
this  woman  in  dire  peril  flashes  into  view, 
and  instead  of  stopping  to  think  about 
himself,  he  simply  acts  from  impulse; 


and  when  it  is  over  he  realises  that  he  is 
not  the  coward  he  has  believed  himself 
and  is  permanently  rehabilitated  in  his 
own  eyes.  That  is  unmistakably  a  short 
story,  living  up  to  our  definition  in  every 
detail,  and  yet,  excepting  for  the  point 
of  view,  outwardly  identical  with  what 
we  agreed  a  moment  ago  was  nothing  but 
an  episode.  And  while  we  are  indulging 
in  suppositions,  let  us  see  the  episode 
from  the  girl's  point  of  view ;  let  us  sup- 
pose that  she  is  a  tempestuous,  madcap 
type,  recklessly  acting  on  impulse,  with- 
out stopping  to  count  the  cost.  She  sees 
the  man  from  far  down  the  road;  per- 
haps he  has  piqued  her  pride  in  the  past 
by  being  unaware  of  her  existence.  So, 
bent  upon  attracting  his  notice  at  all  haz- 
ards, she  lashes  her  horse  to  break-neck 
speed  and  dashes  toward  him,  shrieking 
for  help.  And  then  comes  a  hideous  mo- 
ment when  she  sees  him  dragged,  almost 
under  the  horse's  hoofs,  and  stares  down 
white-lipped  and  conscious-stricken,  real- 
ising that  her  folly  might  have  cost  a  life. 
And  in  such  a  case  this  episode,  with  its 
outward  details  unchanged,  is  from  the 
girl's  point  of  view  a  true  and  complete 
story,  whose  effects  will  abide  with  her 
permanently. 

This  question  of  the  point  of  view  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Take, 
for  instance,  something  purely  accidental, 
the  "act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy,"  as 
the  legal  phrase  runs, — a  shipwreck  will 
serve  as  well  as  any  other  disaster.  Now, 
however  tragic  the  sinking  of  a  ship  may 
be,  the  impotent  struggles  of  a  few  hun- 
dred drowning  men  and  women,  or  the 
equally  fortuitous  rescue  of  a  few  score 
others  are  episodes,  and  nothing  more; 
but  the  man  who,  by  some  amazing  act 
of  foresight,  saves  himself  from  almost 
certain  death,  converts  the  episode  into 
a  masterpiece  of  fiction.  And  that  is 
why  the  second  canto  of  Byron's  Don 
Juan,  for  all  its  tragic  vividness,  remains 
episodic,  while  Poe's  "Descent  into  the 
Maelstrom*'  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
short  stories.  But  take  a  shipwreck  like 
that  in  the  first  book  of  the  ^neid, 
where  the  point  of  view  is  not  that  of  the 
human  victims,  but  of  contending  deities 
pursuing  their  private  quarrels,  and  once 
again  the  change  in  point  of  view  has 
added  the  needed  factor  of  a  story. 

And  it  makes  no  difference  how  much 
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of  a  story  there  may  be  in  the  episode 
when  seen  through  the  eyes  of  some, 
other  person.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Shakespearian  tragedies  may 
be  in  course  of  performance :  if  your  nar- 
rative concerns  a  man  in  a  box,  witness- 
ing the  play,  and  you  fail  to  let  us  see 
inside  that  man's  soul  and  witness  the 
change  wrought  in  him,  then  regardless 
of  the  mimic  story  on  the  stage,  your 
narrative  remains  an  episode.  But  if  the 
play's  the  thing  with  which  to  catch  the 
conscience  of  king  or  commoner,  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  one  raising  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  constitutes  a  story  or 
not.  The  mere  fact  that  the  hero  of  a 
narrative  witnesses  a  story  or  a  score  of 
stories  does  not  make  the  chronicle  of  his 
own  adventures  a  story.  The  Iliad  is  an 
epic  novel  in  verse,  and  the  Odyssey  is 
a  picaresque  novel  in  verse;  but  the  Di- 
vine  Comedy,  albeit  perhaps  the  greatest 
epic  of  the  three,  is  technically  not  a  story 
at  all,  because  the  narrator  remains 
merely  the  passive  mirror  of  the  innu- 
merable tragic  stories  that  he  glimpses, 
and  that  affect  him  only  episodically. 

This  whole  question  of  episodes  was 
brought  to  mind  afresh  by  reading  Ger- 

hardt  Hauptmann's  most 
"Atlantis"  recently  translated  novel, 

Atlantis.  Frankly,  it  is 
a  disappointing  book  to 
have  come  from  a  writer  of  such 
established  reputation;  and  its  main 
fault  is  precisely  that  of  a  purely 
episodic  connection  between  the  hero 
and  a  majority  of  the  things  which 
happen  to  him.  Frederick  von  Kam- 
macker  is  a  physician  who  has  specialised 
in  bacteriology,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
story  is  bearing  three  heavy  burdens :  his 
epoch-making  work  on  germ-cultures  has 
met  with  ridicule,  his  young  wife  has  be- 
come incurably  insane,  and  he  himself 
has  conceived  an  apparently  hopeless  pas- 
sion for  a  young  Swedish  dancer,  Ingi- 
gerd  Halstrom,  who  has  startled  Europe 
with  the  daring  suggestiveness  of  her 
most  recent  dance.  In  short,  on  the  day 
when  he  rushes  in  mad  haste  to  catch  the 
Atlantic  steamer  on  which  he  has  learned 
that  Ingigerd  is  to  sail,  his  professional 
career  and  his  family  life  are  both  blight- 
ed, and  his  moral  reputation  is  wavering 
in  the  balance.    The  greater  part  of  the 


book  is  a  minute  hourly  chronicle  of  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  during  which 
almost  every  imaginable  phase  of  human 
life,  includmg  birth  and  death,  comes 
under  Frederick's  eyes,  touches  shoulders 
with  him,  and  yet  leaves  him  un- 
awakened  from  his  pessimistic  conviction 
that  life  is  empty  and  vain.  But  this 
morbid  hopelessness  does  not  in  the  least 
prevent  him  from  paying  eager  court  to 
the  dancer,  who  impresses  the  reader  as 
being  a  physically  precocious  and  men- 
tally prurient  child,  with  bad  manners 
and  a  vulgar  tongue.  As  a  further  of- 
fence against  elemental  decency,  while 
she  is  ostensibly  travelling  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  father,  the  expenses  of 
both  are  paid  by  a  "pale  and  chilly"  and 
altogether  objectionable  person  by  the 
name  of  Achleitner,  whose  relations 
toward  her  are  explained  with  insistent 
euphemism.  The  voyage  is  suddenly  and 
violently  interrupted  by  a  shipwreck,  in 
the  course  of  which  von  Kammacker  and 
about  a  dozen. other  persons,  men  and 
women,  with  whom  he  has  become  well 
acquainted,  find  themselves  miraculously 
githered  together  in  the  single  life-boat 
that  escapes  destruction.  The  horrors  of 
this  disaster,  which  reads  like  a  belated 
Sunday  "Special"  of  the  Titanic,  does  in 
a  measure  rouse  Frederick  from  his  leth- 
argy ;  he  imagines  that  he  must  have  been 
saved  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  plans 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
protection  of  Ingigerd,  who  is  the  same 
wicked  little  baggage  that  she  always  has 
been,  but  whom  he  insists  upon  seeing 
in  a  halo,  purified  by  the  perils  through 
which  she  has  passed.  So  in  an  in- 
effectual way  he  undertakes  to  manage 
Ingigerd's  complicated  entanglements 
with  New  York  theatrical  agencies, 
vaudeville  managers,  the  Gerry  Society 
and  the  City  Mayor, — and  in  doing  so 
makes  a  general  mess  of  it  all.  Incident- 
ally, he  meets  an  English  sculptress, 
whose  clear-cut  classic  features  teach  him, 
first,  that  Ingigerd  is  not  the  little  beauty 
he  has  imagined  her,  and  secondly,  that 
bacteriology  is  not  half  so  interesting  as 
modelling  in  clay,  and,  since  his  insane 
wife  has  accommodatingly  poisoned  her- 
self, life  might  be  made  really  worth  liv- 
ing if  the  sculptress  wouV^^^ss^^os^'^s^"^- 
come  a  second  mother  to  Vv.^^-— ^^^^^ 
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children  and  settle  down  in  Florence, 
where  he  too  would  learn  the  art  of 
creating  beautiful  things.  The  whole  book 
leaves  the  impression  of  being  the  chron- 
icle of  a  man  moving  in  a  dream,  a  man 
without  volition,  a  man  who  reacts  slug- 
gishly or  not  at  all  from  his  environment. 
Nothing  of  what  happens  to  him  is  the 
result  of  his  own  acts, — with  the  single 
exception  of  his  one  impulsive  movement 
in  catching  Ingigerd*s  steamer.  It  is  true 
that  he  does  finally  reach  a  healthy  frame 
of  mind;  and  presumably  the  author 
means  us  to  infer  that  this  happy  result 
is  effected  by  the  slow  buffeting  of  fate. 
But  there  is  a  lack  of  logical  connection ; 
the  reader's  private  conviction  is  that  von 
Kammacker  got  his  second  wife  and  his 
Florentine  villa,  not  because  of  his  pre- 
vious harrowing  experiences,  but  in  spite 
of  them,  and  that  consequently  the  author 
has  made  us  waste  a  needless  amount  of 
time  in  reading  them. 

It  is  pleasant,  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
turn  to  a  volume  of  such  unalloyed  de- 
light as  The  Happy  War- 
"The  Happy         rior,  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
Warrior"  inson,  already   favourably 

known  as  the  author  of 
Once  Aboard  the  Lugger.  The  plot, 
while  well  constructed,  is  not  an  easy  one 
to  relate  at  second  hand,  without  unduly 
accenting  its  romantic  features.  It  all 
hinges  upon  a  secret  marriage  contracted 
by  the  young  heir  to  an  old  title, — ninth 
generation  in  an  unbroken  line.  The 
young  man*s  love  for  his  proud  old 
grandmother  rivalled  that  for  his  pretty 
but  humble  little  wife,  who  is  only  the 
sister  of  the  village  post-mistress.  So 
when  his  regiment  is  ordered  to  India,  he 
leaves  with  the  confession  still  unmade; 
and  when  three  months  later  the  news  of 
his  death  is  flaunted  in  the  stricken  young 
wife's  face  from  newspaper  headlines, 
the  shock  very  nearly  costs  her  her  life. 
Meanwhile,  the  new  heir,  a  distant  cou- 
sin, of  middle  age  and  frail  health,  has 
come  into  possession ;  so  when  the  young 
widow  goes  to  see  the  grandmother,  to 
break  the  news  of  the  marriage  and  the 
early  prospect  of  an  heir,  she  is  confront- 
ed, not  by  the  grandmother,  but  by  the 
selfish,  arrogant  wife  of  the  cousin,  who, 
upon  hearing  the  girl's  story,  refuses  to 
credit  it,  brands  her  with  cruel  names, 


and  drives  her  from  the  door,  and  by 
doing  so  practically  causes  her  death.  All 
this  is  by  way  of  prelude ;  the  story  itself 
deals  with  the  son  and  rightful  heir, 
whose  birth  cost  his  mother  her  life,  and 
whose  aunt,  the  post-mistress,  brings  him 
up  in  ignorance  of  his  parentage  and  his 
rights,  biding  her  time  until  he  comes  of 
age,  in  order  that  the  belated  disclosure 
will  fall  as  a  heavier  punishment  upon 
the  woman  whom  she  blames  for  her 
sister's  death.  But  in  planning  her  re- 
venge, the  old  aunt  makes  just  one  mis- 
calculation; she  allows  a  friendship  to 
ripen  between  Percival,  the  rightful  heir, 
and  his  cousin  Roland,  of  almost  the 
same  age ;  and  since  this  friendship  meets 
with  the  approval  of  Roland's  mother, 
who  little  suspects  Percival's  identity,  the 
two  boys  grow  up  together,  sharing  the 
same  tutors  in  study  hours  and  the 
friendship  of  the  same  little  girl  in  play- 
time,— the  little  girl  whom  in  later  years 
they  are  both  destined  to  love.  And  be- 
cause of  this  lifelong  affection  for  his 
cousin  and  for  the  girl  whom  his  cousin 
wins,  Percival  not  only  refuses  to  claim 
his  rights  when  he  learns  the  truth,  but  ill 
attempting  to  silence  another  man  who 
for  personal  reasons  would  have  divulged 
it,  goes  to  his  death  as  nobly  as  his  father 
did  before  him  on  the  battle-field.  This 
brief  summary  has  an  unfortunate  and 
misleading  tone  of  melodrama,  which  is 
not  felt  at  all  in  the  book  itself.  The 
plot  is  of  secondary  importance ;  what  real- 
ly counts  is  the  personality  of  the  central 
character,  the  sturdy,  manly,  loyal  little 
boy,  who  year  by  year  so  plainly  fore- 
shadows the  splendid  specimen  of  strong, 
clean  British  manhood  that  he  is  destined 
to  become.  Pie  is  a  born  warrior  in  the 
finest  sense,  a  fighter  for  justice  and  hon- 
our ;  not  averse  to  a  man-to-man  encounter 
with  bare  fists,  for  adequate  cause,  but 
delighting  primarily  in  an  honest  trial  of 
strength.  The  book  contains  many  sub- 
ordinate matters  which  are  a  sheer  joy  in 
themselves ;  there  are  two  years  of  life  in 
the  open,  following  the  Gypsy  trail ;  th^re 
is  one  old  Gypsy  in  particular,  with  a 
fine,  true,  home-spun  philosophy  of  life, 
plucked  from  the  heart  of  nature;  and 
there  is  the  unforgettable  episode  of  the 
midnight  fight  between  "Kalthro*s  Gentle- 
man and  Foxy  Pinsent,"  which  must  take 
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its  place  among  the  few  really  memorable 
battles  of  the  ring  in  fiction.  If  there 
were  nothing  else  in  the  volume,  this 
fight  alone,  narrated  with  almost  flawless 
art,  would  serve  as  a  substantial  corner- 
stone for  a  reputation ;  but  it  happens  to 
be  only  one  out  of  a  score  of  memorable 
incidents  in  a  volume  which  inevitably 
suggests  comparison  with  a  volume  which 
it  easily  out-classes,  The  Broad  Highway, 
The  King-Errant,  by  Flora  Annie 
Steel,  is  another  book  which  is  not  easily 

epitomised.  It  is  a  six- 
"The  King-  teenth-century    story    of 

Errant"  Northern    India,    in    the 

days  when  the  Empire  of 
the  Great  Moguls  was  established  at  Del- 
hi. The  career  of  Babar,  the  conquering 
invader,  from  the  time  when,  a  mere  boy, 
he  has  leadership  thrust  upon  him 
through  the  untimely  death  of  his  father, 
down  to  the  day  when  he  himself,  a  vet- 
eran of  many  battles  and  of  many  loves, 
succumbs  in  turn  to  death,  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  a  brilliancy  of  spectacular  ef- 
fects, an  orgy  of  dazzling  colour,  a  kaleid- 
oscopic panorama  of  clashing  customs 
and  warring  creeds,  of  fanaticism,  treach- 
ery and  self-sacrifice,  all  of  which  Mrs. 
Steel  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  picture.  And 
she  has  done  something  more  than  to 
catch  and  mirror  back  the  mere  colour  and 
brilliance;  she  has  gone  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  interpreted  an  alien  race,  one 
separated  from  us  by  wide  gaps  in  time 
and  space  and  civilisation.  The  Maho- 
metan religion,  the  plurality  of  wives,  the 
barbarity  of  ethical  standards  all  become 
right  and  fitting,  because  for  the  time 
being  we  are  seeing  life  through  oriental 
eyes,  listening  to  the  embroidered  imagery 
of  Eastern  speech,  imbued  with  the  mys- 
tery and  the  witchery  of  remote,  barbaric 
splendours  with  which  a  rare  tour  de 
force  has  for  an  hour  brought  us  into 
kinship.  Mrs.  Steel  at  her  best  is  some- 
thing of  a  verbal  hypnotist. 

The  Lure  of  Life,  the  latest  joint  pro- 
duction of   Agnes   and   Egerton  Castle, 

might  be  reviewed  from 
••The  Lure  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 

of  Life"  points  of  view.     But  for 

the  reader  who  takes  his 
fiction  seriously,  there  is  just  one  charac- 
ter in  the  volume  which  calls  for  more 
than  a  passing  word :  the  Comtesse  Aglae 


de  Braye.  The  other  characters  are  all 
more  or  less  colourless,  uneven,  inade- 
quate ;  Sir  Ughtred  Maxwell,  student  and 
woman-hater,  is  a  combination  of  a  prig 
and  a  fool;  Annibal  de  Braye,  Aglae's 
husband,  comes  very  near  being  the  con- 
ventional jealous  husband  of  French 
comic  opera;  and  his  daughter,  Solange, 
is  too  plainly  a  hoyden  ever  to  have  won 
Sir  Ughtred's  love,  after  her  mother's  in- 
discretions have  forced  Sir  Ughtred  to 
placate  Annibal  by  a  reluctant  marriage 
with  the  daughter.  But  in  Aglae  herself 
we  have  an  unusual  bit  of  portraiture, 
the  unmistakable  presentment  of  a  type 
luckily  not  too  common,  the  wpman  who 
demands  all  and  gives  nothing.  She  is 
the  "juggler  with  men's  honour,"  the 
woman  who  will  lure  a  man  gn  by  the 
promise  in  her  eyes,  a  promise  that  she 
never  means  to  redeem ;  she  scorns  love, 
yet  cannot  live  unless  love  is  perpetually 
proffered;  curiously  cold  herself,  she 
must,  if  only  for  vanity's  sake,  know  her- 
self to  be  desired ;  and  to  each  man  who 
comes  within  her  lure  she  gives  the  illu- 
sion that  he  is  the  only  man  who  stirs 
her  pulses;  to  each  she  consecrates  some 
special  piece  of  music,  some  syren  song, 
that  henceforth  is  to  constitute  a 
secret  bond  between  them.  And  never 
does  she  pay,  and  never  for  a  moment 
does  she  mean  to  pay;  but  feeds,  vam- 
pire-like, on  men's  unsatisfied  passions. 
In  the  end,  she  suffers  a  fitting  punishment 
for  the  lives  she  has  wrecked,  by  knowing 
the  same  misery  that  she  has  so  wan- 
tonly inflicted  on  others.  Her  heart  at 
last  awakens;  but  the  man  to  whom  she 
would  gladly  have  surrendered  no  longer 
cares,  and  no  longer  has  the  right  to  care ; 
and  her  death  comes  when  her  last  urgent 
appeal  remains  unheeded.  The  book  is 
uneven,  the  characters,  as  already  said, 
are  unconvincing,  the  mood  is  often  mor- 
bid; but  in  Aglae  de  Braye  we  have  a 
rather  remarkable  presentment  of  "the 
juggler  with  men's  honour." 

There   are   any    number    of   technical 
flaws   in   Linda,   by    Margaret    Prescott 

Montague,  yet  one  can- 
not help  confessing  to  a 
very  genuine  liking  for 
it.  Linda  Stillwater, 
growing  up  in  ignorance  njs^  ^^^^^  '%F:5c5&>aoc^ 
mountain  home,  knowir\€»  -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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big,  outside  world  beyond  her  horizon, 
but  instinctively  loving  every  flower  and 
bird  and  butterfly,  because  she  is  as  big- 
hearted  as  nature  and  as  optimistic  as 
sunshine,  is  a  character  that  you  cannot 
help  loving,  even  while  you  know  that 
nothing  quite  like  her  ever  existed  out- 
side the  pages  of  fiction.  Her  sacrifice 
in  niarr>^ing  Armstrong  Decker,  patient, 
generous  and  middle-aged,  simply  because 
old  Stillwater  threatens  to  vent  his  wrath 
on  her  frail,  timid  little  mother  unless 
she  consents,  is  sufficiently  plausible ;  and 
when,  a  year  later,  Stillwater  suddenly 
appears  at  Decker's  cabin  and  demands 
his  daughter's  instant  return  because  he 
has  learned  that  Decker  has  another  wife 
living,  even  this  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility;  but  when  Linda,  in  the  face 
of  her  husband's  solemn  oath  that  it  is  a 
lie,  chooses  to  believe  the  statements  of  a 
scheming  woman,  and  goes  away  alone, 
to  wander  homeless  through  the  moun- 
tains, then  begins  the  part  of  the  book 
that  is  too  fantastic  to  be  true.  The 
miraculous  way  in  which  everybody  be- 
friends Linda  and  smoothes  away  her 
difficulties ;  the  ease  with  which  the  birth 
of  her  child  is  managed,  without  scandal 
and  without  awkward  questions;  the 
manner  in  which  she  finds  her  way  to 
Boston,  is  adopted  by  a  kindly  old  lady, 
is  educated,  brought  out  in  society,  and 
receives  two  proposals  of  marriage  from 
members  of  conservative  old  Boston  fam- 
ilies.— all  this  savours  too  much  of  a 
Grimm's  fairy  tale  to  fit  its  up-to-date, 
realistic  setting.  None  the  less,  Linda  is 
a  book  which  compels  a  certain  friend- 
liness of  treatment,  because  the  character 
of  the  heroine  is  so  consistently  sweet 
and  true  and  unspoiled ;  a  type  of  charac- 
ter so  infrequent  that  one  can  well  afford 
to  pardon  a  good  many  technical  faults 
because  of  it. 

In  the  Vortex,  by  Clive  Holland,  is  one 
more  story  laid  in  the  Paris  Latin  Quar- 
ter,   which    one    reader 
••In  the  privately  defined  as  pic- 

Vortex"  turing  "a  sort  of  electro- 

plated Bohemia,  unnatu- 
rally cleaned  up  and  polished."  The 
theme  of  the  story  may  be  most  conven- 
iently and  briefly  summed  up  as  a  sort  of 
revised  edition  of  Trilby,  in  which  Little 
Billee's  mother  withdraws  her  opposition 


and  the  curtain  falls  to  the  tune  of  wed- 
ding bells.  The  Little  Billee  of  this  par- 
ticular story  is  a  young  New  England  lad, 
whose  antecedents  are  distinctly  humble. 
His  mother  has  made  many  sacrifices  to 
send  her  son  and  daughter  to  college,  and 
is  disappointed  and  a  good  deal  scandal- 
ised when  the  boy  insists  upon  going  to 
Paris  to  pursue  his  study  of  art.  His 
first  plunge  into  the  vie  de  Bohime,  his 
scruples  at  his  own  great  daring  in  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  an  unknown 
young  woman  on  the  street  at  night,  his 
sensations  at  his  first  glimpse  of  a  caba- 
ret, are  all  just  a  little  bit  too  naive  to 
ring  quite  true  of  a  college  graduate,  even 
if  he  does  come  from  New  England.  Of 
course,  the  young  man  does  not  remain 
naive  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  equal- 
ly of  course,  the  pretty  model  whom  he 
has  picked  up  so  daringly  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  succeeds  in  getting  sadly  be- 
tween him  and  his  work ;  but  she  happens 
to  be  a  good  little  soul,  and  nurses  him 
through  a  dangerous  illness;  so  their 
eventual  marriage  is  perhaps  as  lucky  a 
fate  as  this  not  over-wise  young  man 
really  deserves.  A  readable  little  book, 
if  you  don't  take  it  too  seriously. 

Christmas,  by  Zona  Gale,  is  a  tender 
little  study  of  the  intricacies  of  human 

nature,    done    with    that 

"Christmas"  ^'^^  ^^^  clear-eyed  un- 
derstanding that  made 
the  Friendship  Village 
stories  memorable.  This  new  story  has 
its  scene  laid  in  Old  Trail  Town,  a  town 
which  is  undergoing  a  temporary  period 
of  financial  depression,  because  the  Ebe- 
nezer  Rule  Factory  Company  has  been 
obliged  to  shut  down  for  the  time  being, 
and  Abel  Ames's  Granger  Company  Mer- 
chandise Emporium  is  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, owing  to  the  failure  of  about 
half  the  towns-folk  to  settle  their  bills 
for  last  year's  Christmas  presents.  So 
the  church  committees  and  the  town 
meeting  and  other  official  bodies  get  to- 
gether and  vote  that  this  year,  for  the 
good  of  the  community  at  large,  no  one 
shall  give  presents, — and  despite  a  few 
feeble  protests  from  mothers  who  fore- 
see heart-aches  and  tears  for  the  little 
ones,  the  measure  is  carried  with  general 
approval.  But  it  happens  that  a  certain 
maiden    lady,    Mary    Chavah,    receives 
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word  that  her  sister  has  died,  leaving  a 
little  orphaned  boy,  who  is  to  be  sent  on 
to  her,  and  will  arrive  just  before  Christ- 
mas. And  it  is  the  Christmas  spirit 
brought  by  the  advent  of  this  little  child 
into  the  house  of  Mary  Chavah  that  sets 
at  nought  all  the  wise  economical  fore- 


thought of  the  worldly  minded  Abels  and 
Simeons  and  Ebenezers.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  symbolism  lurking  behind  the 
simple  surface  narrative,  making  an  ef- 
fective little  parable,  embodying  much  in- 
dulgent criticism  of  human  frailty  and 
shortsightedness. 


Years  ago  William  Dean  Howells  recognised  and  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  novels  and  tales  of  Leonard  Merrick,  But  until  very  recently  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's  name  li^as  almost  unknozvn  to  American  readers.  An  occasional  American, 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  picked  up  one  of  the  books  in  the  familiar,  paper- 
bound  Tauchnits  edition,  and  straightway  fell  under  the  spell  of  "Conrad  in  Quest 
of  His  Youth/'  or  "The  Man  Who  Understood  Women,''  and  now  and  then  a  short 
story  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  some  American  magazine.  But  in  a  general 
way  the  name  of  Leonard  Merrick  meant  nothing.  At  present y  however,  the 
interest  in  Merrick  in  this  country  is  groiving  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  for  this 
reason  several  pages  of  the  March  Bookman  will  be  devoted  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  man  and  his  work. 
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JAMES  W.  MC  INTYRE 

An  active  factor  in  the  book  world  passed 
away  when  James  W.  Mclntyre  of  the  old-es- 
tablished Boston  firm  of  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in 
Newton  (Massachusetts),  on  January  9th,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury he  had  been  associated  with  bookselling 
and  book  publication,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  which  he  spent  in  the  West,  he 
was  identified  with  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany. 

Born  in  Boston,  November  i,  1848,  the  son 
of  William  Henry  Mclntyre,  he  inherited  the 
best  traits  of  his  Scotch  ancestors.  Endowed 
with  a  rugged  physique,  an  abundance  of  ner- 
vous energy  and  a  great  capacity  for  knowl- 
edge, but  with  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, he  entered  the  employ  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen of  the  firm  whose  destinies  later  in  life 
he  was  in  part  to  direct,  and  by  his  industry, 
perseverance  and  ability  he  progressed  step  by 
step  until  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  his 
employers  and  the  warm  friendship  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the 
bookselling  trade.  It  was  an  excellent  school- 
ing that  he  received  under  Charles  C.  Little 
(who  with  James  Brown  purchased  the  busi- 
ness of  Milliard,  Gray  and  Company,  in  1837, 
and  changed  the  name  to  Little,  Brown  and 
Company)  and  subsequently  under  Augustus 
Flag^,  John  Bartlett,  authon  of  BartletVs  Quo- 
tations, and  John  Murray  Brown.  This  old 
Boston  publishing  house  that  traces  its  origin 
back  to  1784,  when  Ebenezer  Batelle  kept  a 
little  bookstore  on  Marlborough  Street,  then 
a  part  of  Washington  Street,  had  high  ideals, 


and  these  inevitably  became  the  ideals  of  this 
young  Boston  boy,  who  maintained  those  high 
standards  of  honesty,  integrity  and  fair-dealing 
with  his  associates,  customers  and  authors 
alike  down  to  the  last. 

As  he  became  proficient  he  was  promoted, 
and  hence  he  passed  through  one  department 
after  another  until  he  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  retail  bookselling,  wholesale  sell- 
ing to  the  book  trade,  the  choosing  of  manu- 
scripts and  the  editorial  supervision  of  stan- 
dard work^ 

When  he  was  in  charge  of  the  old  familiar 
retail  book  store  of  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, at  254  Washington  Street,  where  famous 
authors  and  even  more  famous  lawyers  and 
jurists  were  wont  to  gather,  he  was  the  au- 
thority on  the  value  of  old  and  finely  bound 
books.  As  travelling  salesman  for  the  house, 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  beloved. 
By  his  square  dealing  and  his  good  nature  he 
made  friends  with  a  host  of  representative 
booksellers  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
that  warm  friendship  existed  down  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  will  ever  be  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory. As  chief  of  the  book  publishing  depart- 
ment, he  was  instrumental  in  arranging  for  the 
publication  of  Alexander  Dumas*s  works  in 
sixty  volumes,  which  became  the  standard  edi- 
tion in  the  English  language,  and  also  the 
publication  of  Jeremiah  Curtin's  translations 
of  the  historical  romances  of  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz.  It  was  his  faith  in  th^  ultimate  recocmi- 
tion  of  the  literary  worth  of  the  famous  Polish 
novelist  that  led  to  the  issuing  of  booVL  ^<*fts. 
book,  until  finally  the  public  •5^-^^*^^^^'^^^=^^'^ 
wicz's  power  in  Quo  Vadis^ 
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Admitted  in  1897  to  a  partnership  which  at 
that  time  consisted  of  John  Murray  Brown 
and  Charles  W.  Allen,  he  assiduously  main- 
tained the  high  traditions  of  the  house  and 
co-operated  with  them  in  widening  and  broad- 
ening its  scope.  The  valuable  publishing  busi- 
ness of  Roberts  Brothers  was  acquired  in  i8g8, 
and  Little,  Brown  and  Company  thus  came 
into  possession  of  books  of  widely  recognised 
literary  worth,  including  the  Louisa  M.  Alcott 
books,  and  became  associated  with  many  ad- 
ditional authors  of  established  reputation. 
From  that  date  Mr.  Mclntyre  laboured  un- 
ceasingly to  develop  the  publication  of  books 
in  general  literature,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  neglecting  the  legal  publications  which 
for  half  a  century  had  made  the  house  fa- 
mous. 

He  had  a  great  admiration  for  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  his  zeal  in  searching  out  and  editing 
the  uncollected  letters  of  the  statesman  for  a 
new  edition  of  Webster's  Works  was  un- 
bounded. A  lover  of  the  best  literature  him- 
self, it  has  been  his  endeavour  to  provide  the 
public  with  acceptable  editions  of  the  standard 
authors,  in  addition  to  lighter  forms  of  fiction. 
For  a  period  covering  ten  of  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  exercised  general  editorial  super- 
vision of  a  new  edition  of  the  Richard  Grant 
White  Shakespeare,  and  this  work,  happily 
completed  some  time  before  his  death,  stands 
as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 


As  the  publishing  business  increased  the 
necessity  for  larger  quarters  led,  in  1909,  to  the 
removal  of  the  firm  from  254  Washington 
Street  to  34  Beacon  Street,  overlooking  his- 
toric Boston  Common,  where  a  fashionable 
residence  was  transformed  into  ideal  offices. 
There  he  continued  to  plan  and  work  in  the 
most  favourable  surroundings,  and  if  the  work 
in  hand  was  not  finished  at  the  end  of  the 
day  it  was  invariably  completed  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  comfortable  home  in  the  suburbs  of 
Newton.  Having  few  outside  interests,  the 
details  engrossed  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
outside  of  his  office.  Whole-souled  and  gen- 
erous, he  was  beloved  by  his  business  friends 
and  his  employees.  His  relations  with  his 
partner,  Charles  W.  Allen,  covering  a  period  of 
forty-four  years,  and  with  Hulings  C.  Brown, 
who  was  also  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1897, 
were  most  intimate,  and  both  feel  keenly  the 
loss  not  only  of  a  business  associate,  but  of  a 
close  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Mclntyre's  home  life  was  most  happy, 
and  he  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  watch- 
ing his  only  surviving  son.  Alfred,  pursue  his 
course  through  Harvard  College,  enter  the  em- 
ployment of  the  firm  as  a  beginner  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  partnership.  To  the  bereaved  wife 
and  mother,  who  was  his  helpmate  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  to  his  sorrowing  son 
go  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  his  host  of  friends 
and  acquaintances. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  TO  DATE 


ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

Columbia  University  Press: 

Greek  Literature.  A  Series  of  Lectures  De- 
livered at  Columbia  University. 

The  Commedia  Dell'  Arte:  A  Study  in  Ital- 
ian Popular  Comedy.  By  Winifred  Smith, 
Ph.D. 

The  Classical  Papers  of  Mortimer  Lamson 
Earle,  with  a  Afemoir. 
George  H.  Doran  Company: 

Books  and  Bookmen  and  Other  Essays.    By 
Ian  MacLaren. 
DufHeld  and  Company: 

Cliges:  A  Romance.  Now  Translated  by 
L.  J.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  from  the  Old  French 
of  Chretien  de  Troyes. 

Stories  for  Pictures.  By  Dugald  Stewart 
Walker  and  Helen  Mackay. 

Studies    and     .'\ppreciations.      By    William 
Sharp.     Selected   and   Arranged  by  Mrs. 
William  Sharp. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

On    Some  of  Life's   Ideals:   On  a   Certain 
Blindness  in  Human  Beings — What  Makes 
Life  Significant.    By  William  James. 
Houghton  MxMin  Company: 

Time  and  Change.    By  John  Burroughs. 

The  Provincial  American  and  Other  Papers. 


By  Meredith  Nicholson. 

The  American  Mind.    By  Bliss  Perry. 

Americans  and  Others.    By  Agnes  Repplier, 
Litt.D. 

The   Inn    of   Tranquillity.      By   John    Gals- 
worthy. 

A  Doctor's  Table  Talk.     By  James  Gregory 
Mumford,  M.D. 

Humanly   Speaking.     By   Samuel   McChord 
Crothers. 
B.   IV.  Huebsch: 

Venus.     To  the  Venus  of  Mclos.     By  Au- 
guste     Rodin.       Authorised     Translation 
from  the  French  by  Dorothy  Dudley. 
John  Lane  Company: 

A  Tragedy  in  Stone  and  Other  Papers.     By 
Lord   Redesdale. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

History  of  English  Literature.    From  "Beo- 
wulf" to  Swinburne.     By  Andrew  Lang, 
M.A. 
John  IV.  Luce  and  Company: 

The  Introduction  to  a  New  Philosophy.    In- 
troduction a  La  Metaphysique.    By  Henry 
Bergson. 
The  Macmillan  Company: 

A  Little  of  Everything.    By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.     Now    First    Put  into    Modern 
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English  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy 
Mackaye. 

Oxford  University  Press 

A  History  of  American  Literature.  By 
William  B.  Cairns,  Ph.D. 

Philostratus  in  Honour  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana.  (2  volumes.)  Translated  by  J.  S. 
Phillimore. 

Tacitus,  The  Histories.  Translated  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  W.  Hamilton 
Fyfe.     (2  volumes.) 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Liter- 
ature.    By  J.   G.  Robertson. 

Thy  Rod  and  Thy  Staff.  By  Arthur  Chris- 
topher Benson. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 
Gateways  to  Literature,  and  Other  Essays. 

By  Brander  Matthews. 
The  Dickens  Originals.    By  Edwin  Pugh. 

Sherman,  French  and  Company: 

Solitude  Letters.    By  Mary  Taylor  Blauvelt. 

Stewart' and  Kidd  Company: 
The  Hamlet  Problem  and  Its  Solution.    By 
Emerson   Venable. 

Yale  University  Press: 
A  Journey  to  Ohio  in  1810,  as  Recorded  in 
the  Journal  of  Margaret  Van  Horn  Dwight. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Max  Far- 
rand. 

RELIGION 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society: 
The    Holy   Bible,    Containing  the   Old  and 
New   Testaments.     An  Improved  Edition 
(Based  in  Part  on  the  Bible  Union  Ver- 
sion). 

American  Tract  Society: 
Where   Heaven    Touched   Earth.     By  Rev. 
Cortland  Myers,  D.D. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 
Democracy    and   the    Church.      By    Samuel 
George  Smith. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 
Christ  in  Ethics.    By  S.  P.  Jacobs. 

George  H.  Doran  Company: 

The  Preacher:   His  Life  and  Work.     Yale 

Lectures.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  D.D. 
The  Ordinary  Man,  and  the  Extraordinary 
Thing.    By  Harold  Begbie. 

Eaton  and  Mains: 
The  Gift  of  Suffering,  or  Meditations  on  the 
Mystery  of  Pain.    By  Bishop  H.  S.  Hoff- 
man, D.D. 

Forbes  and  Company: 
Lame  and  Lovely:  Essays  on  Religion  for 
Modern  Minds.     By  Frank  Crane. 

Funk  and  W agnails  Company: 
Suggestions  for  the  Spiritual  Life:  College 
Chapel  Talks.     By  George  Lansing  Ray- 
mond. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company: 

The  Holy  Christian  Church,  From  Its  Re- 
motest Origins  to  the  Present  Day.  By  R. 
M.  Johnson. 

Intimations  of  Immortality  in  the  Sonnets 
of  Shakespeare.    By  George  H.  Palmer. 


A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Illumined  Life.  By  Helen  Van  Ander- 
son-Gordon. 

The  N^eale  Publishing  Company: 

A  Layman's  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Major  S.  H. 
M.  Byers. 

New-Church  Board  of  Publication: 

Right  and  Wrong  Unveilings  of  the  Spiritual 

World.    By  Rev.  John  Goddard. 
The  Bible  That  Was  Lost  and  Is  Found. 

By  John  Bigelow. 

The  Ptlgrim  Press: 

"Unto  Me."    By  Walter  Rauschenbusch. 
What  Can  Jesus  Christ  Do  With  Me?     By 

Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 
Back  to  Religion.    By  Rudolf  Eucken. 
A  Guide  for  Teachers  of  Training  Classes. 

By  Margaret  Slattery. 
The    Ladder   of    Christ.      By    Reginald  J. 

Campbell. 
The  Masculine  Power  of  Christ.    By  Jason 

Noble  Pierce. 
The    Problem   of  Religion.     By   Emil   Carl 

Wilm,  Ph.D. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Christian 
Thought  Since  Kant.  By  Edward  Cald- 
well Moore. 

International  Theological  Library:  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.Phil.,  D.D. 

The  International  Critical  Commentary: 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.    By  James  Everett  Frame. 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 
the   Johannine   Epistles.     By   Rev.   A.   E. 
Brooke,  B.D. 

The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
Enumerated,  Classified  and  Described.  Re- 
turns for  1900  and  1910  Compared  with  the 
Government  Census  of  1890.  Conditions 
and  Characteristics  of  Christianity  in  the 
United  States.  By  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D. 
(Revised  and  Brought  Down  to  1910.) 

Sherman,  French  and  Company: 

Bethlehem  Bells.    By  J.  B.  Headley. 

The  Pilot  Flame.    By  Kelley  Jenness. 

Intellectual  Religion.  By  Thomas  Curran 
Ryan. 

Was  Christ  Divine?  By  William  W. 
Kinsley. 

A  Race's  Redemption.  By  John  Leard  Daw- 
son. 

Mountains  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  J.  Summer- 
bell. 

Christianity  and  the  Labor  Movement.  By 
William  Monroe  Balch. 

John  C.  Winston  Company: 

The  International  Bible  Dictionary.  Based 
on  Wm.  Smith's  One  Volume  Work.  Ed- 
ited by  F.  N.  Peloubet.  D.D.,  Assisted  by 
Alice  D.  Adams,  M.A. 

The  Young  Churchman  Con\*i<i»:v- 

The  Church  Triumphaa^-     ^:2i>^^ '^^^^^ 
Adelbert  Davison,  B.P  -*    ^^^' 
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MUSIC,  ART  AND  DRAMA 

American  Book  Company: 
Masterpieces  of  the  English  Drama :  William 
Congreve.    With  an  Introduction  by  Wil- 
liam Archer. 

Richard  G.  Badger: 

Practical  Reflections  on  the  Fifirurative  Art 
of  Singing.  By  Giambattista  Mancini. 
Translated  by  Pietro  Buzzi. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 
A  Young  Man's  Fancy.    By  Coles  Phillips. 
Rosebuds.    By  Henry  Hutt 

The  Cambridge  Press: 
Love    in   Umbria:    A   Drama   of  the    First 
Franciscans.    By  Lucy  Heald,  A.M. 

The  Century  Comfany: 
Prints  and  Their  Makers.     Edited  by  Fitz- 
roy  Carrington. 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford: 
Early  English   Classical  Tragedies.     Edited 
with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  John  W. 
Cunliflfe,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 
Maidens  Fair.    By  Harrison  Fisher. 
Dancing  and  Dancers  of  To-Day.     Modern 
Revival  of  Dancing  as  an  Art.    By  Caro- 
line and  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
George  H.  Doran  Company: 
The   Adventures   of   Kitty   Cobb.     Pictures 
and  Text  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 
DufHeld  and  Company: 
The  Daughter  of  Heaven.     By  Pierre  Loti 
and  Judith  Gautier.     Translated  by  Ruth 
Helen  Davis. 
Paul  Elder  and  Company: 

The  Heritage  of  Hiroshiga:  A  Glimpse  at 
Japanese  Landscape  Art.    By  Dora  Ams- 
den,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Stewart 
Happer. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

American    Graphic    Art.      By    F.    Weiten- 

kampf. 
Engraved    Gems.      Signets,   Talismans   and 
Ornamental  Intaglios,   Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern.    By  Duffield  Osborne. 
John  Lane  Company: 

Tapestries:     Their     Origin,     History     and 

Renaissance.    By  George  Leland  Hunter. 
History  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Lon- 
don.   1813-1912.    A  Record  of  a  Hundred 
Years'  Work  in  the  Cause  of  Music.   Com- 
piled by  Myles  Birket  Foster,  F.R.A.M. 
/.  B.  Lip  pine  oit  Company: 

Joseph    PennclVs    Pictures   of   the    Panama 
Canal :  Reproductions  of  a  Series  of  Litho- 
graphs Made  by  Him  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,   January-March,    1912,    Together 
with  Impressions  and  Notes  by  the  Artist. 
Modern    Dancing  and   Dancers.     By  J.    E. 
Crawford  Flitch. 
The  Macmillan  Company: 
The  Next  Religion.    A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Israel  Zangwill. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 
The  Artists'  Point  of  View.    Embraced  in  a 
Series  of  Letters  on  Landscape  Painting 
and  Kindred  Topics.    By  Royal  Hill  Mille- 
son. 


Little  Books  on  Art.    General  Editor,  Cyril 
Davenport : 
Benvenuto  Cellini.    By  Robert  H.  Hobart 

Cust,  M.A. 
Rodin.    By  Muriel  Ciolkowska. 
Princeton  University  Press: 
Delia  Robbias  in  America.    By  Allan  Mar- 
quand. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 
Greek  and  Roman  Portraits.    By  Dr.  Anton 
Helker. 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons: 
Plays:  Uncle  Vanya,  Ivanoff,  The  Sea-Gull, 
The   Swan    Song.     By   Anton   Tchekoff. 
Translated  by  Marian  Fell. 
Dickens's  Children.    Ten  Drawings  by  Jessie 

Willcox  Smith. 
The  Mortal  Gods  and  Other  Plays.  By  Olive 

Tilford  Dargon. 
The  Eldest  Son.    By  John  Galsworthy. 
Stewart  and  Kidd  Company: 
Easter  (A  Play  in  Three  Acts)  and  Stories 
by  August   Strindberg.     Translated  from 
the  Swedish  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard. 
Frederick  A,  Stokes  Company: 
American   Types.     By  Clarence  F.   Under- 
wood. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

Under  the  01^  Flag:  Recollections  of  Mili- 
tary Operations  in  the  War  for  the 
Union,  the  Spanish  War,  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion, Etc.  By  James  Harrison  Wilson. 
(2  Volumes.) 

Social  Life  in  Old  New  Orleans.  Being  the 
Recollections  of  My  Girlhood.  By  Eliza 
Ripley. 

The  Century  Company: 
Everybody's  St.  Francis.    By  Maurice  Fran- 
cis Egan. 
Personal   Traits  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     By 
Helen  Nicolay. 

George  H.  Doran  Company: 
Things  I  Can  Tell.    By  Lord  Rossmore. 

Dana  Estes  and  Company: 
Little-Known  Sisters  of  Well-Known  Men. 
By  Sarah  G.  Pomeroy. 

R.  F.  Fen  no: 

A  Study  of  Oscar  Wilde.    By  Walter  Wins- 
ton Kenilworth. 
Harper  and  Brothers: 

Mark  Twain:  A  Biography.  The  Personal 
and  Literary  Life  of  Samuel  Langhorne 
Clemens.  By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  (3 
vols.) 

In  the  Courts  of  Memory.    1858- 1875.    From 
Contemporary  Letters.     By  L.  de  Heger- 
mann-Lindencrone. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Village  Life  in  America  (1852-1872).  In- 
cluding the  Period  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  as  Told  in  the  Diary  of  a  School- 
Girl.     By  Caroline  Cowles  Richards. 

Leading  American  Inventors.  By  George 
lies. 

Some  English  Story  Tellers.  A  Book  of 
the  Younger  Novelists.  By  Frederic 
Taber  Cooper. 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company: 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.     Two  Addresses  by 

Edward    Waldo    Emerson    and    William 

Fenwick  Harris. 
Life   and    Letters   of  John    Rickman.     By 

Orlo  Williams. 
Modern  Biographies: 

Lafcadio  Hearn.    By  Edward  Thomas. 

J.  M.  Synge  and  the  Irish  Dramatic  Move- 
ment.    By  Francis  Bickley. 
When  I  Was  a  Child.    By  Yoshio  Markino. 
The  Autobiography  of  an   Individual.     By 

James  O.  Fagan. 

John  Lane  Company: 
Thirteen  Years  of  a  Busy   Woman's  Life, 
By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

Cheiro's  Memoirs:  The  Reminiscences  of  a 
Society  Palmist,  including  Interviews  with 
King  Edward  the  Seventh,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, C.  S.  Parnell,  H.  M.  Stanley, 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Oscar  Wilde, 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  Blanche  Roosevelt, 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  Robert  Inger- 
soll,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
"Mark  Twain,"  Mile.  Janotha,  and  Others. 

The  Empress  Tosephine.  By  Baron  de  Mene- 
val.  Translated  from  the  French  by  D.  D. 
Fraser. 

Literary  Hearthstones  of  Dixie.  By  La 
Salle  Corbell  Pickett. 

William  T.  Richards.  A  Brief  Outline  of 
His  Life  and  Art.    By  Harrison  S.  Morris. 

Old  Time  Belles  and  Cavaliers.  By  Edith 
Tunis  Sale. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

John  Hancock :  The  Picturesque  Patriot.  By 
Lorenzo  Sears. 

Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III.  Per- 
sonal Reminiscences  of  the  Man  and  the 
Emperor  by  the  late  Baron  D'Ambes.  Ed- 
ited and  Translated  by  A.  R.  AUinson,  M.A. 

Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Italian  Lakes.    By 
Edgecombe  Staley. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

The  Life   of  William   Morris.     By  J.   W. 
Mackall.    (New  Edition.) 
McBride,  Nast  and  Company: 

Forty-five  Years  of  My  Life  (1770-1815). 
Princess  Louise  of  Prussia  (Princess  An- 
ton Radziwill).  Edited  by  Princess  Rad- 
ziwill,  nee  Castellane,  and  Translated  by 
A.  R.  Allinson,  M.A. 

Cardinal  De  Richelieu.  By  Eleanor  G.  Price. 

Caesar  Borgia:  A  Study  of  the  Renaissance. 
By  John  Leslie  Garner. 
The  Macmillan  Company: 

Carmen  Sylva  and  Sketches  from  the  Orient 
By  Pierre  Loti. 

The    Life    of    Benjamin    Disraeli,    Earl    of 
Beaconsfield,  Volume  II.     1837- 1846.     By 
William  Flavelle  Monypenny. 
Mother  Earth  Publishing  Company: 

The  Prison  Memoirs  of  an  Anarchist.     By 
Alexander  Berkman. 
The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 

Our  Presidents  and  Their  C5fficc:  Including 
Parallel  Lives  of  the  People  of  the  United 
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States  and  of  Several  Contemporaries,  and 
a  History  of  the  Presidency.  By  William 
Estabrook  Chancellor. 

The    Soldier    Bishop,   Ellison   (Tapers.     By 
Walter  B.  Capers. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

(Jeorge  Palmer  Putnam:  A  Memoir.  To- 
gether with  a  Record  of  the  Earlier  Years 
of  the  Publishing  House  Founded  by  Him. 
By  George  Haven  Putnam,  Litt.D. 

Letters  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  his  Father 
and  His  Youngest  Sister,  1857-78.  Edited 
by  His  Nephew,  Jesse  Grant  Cramer. 

The  Last  Leaf.  Observations,  during  Sev- 
enty-five Years,  of  Men  and  Events  in 
America  and  Europe.  By  James  Kendall 
Hosmer,  LL.D. 

Washington   and   Lincoln:    Leaders   of  the 
Nation    in    the    Constitutional    Eras    of 
American  History. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company: 

Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  Awakening  of  China. 
By  James  Cantlie,  M.A.,  and  C.  Sheridan 
Jones. 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons: 

Anson  Burlingamc  and  the  First  Chinese 
Mission  to  Foreign  Powers.  By  Frederick 
Wells   Williams. 

German  Memories.    By  Sidney  Whitman. 

Letters  of  George  Meredith.  Collected  and 
Fdited  by  His  Son.    (2  volumes.) 

The  Love  Affairs  of  the  Condees.  (1530- 
1740.)     By  H.  Noel  Williams. 

Scenes  and  Memories.  By  Wallburga  Lady 
Paget. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  By  Gerhard  Gran. 
Authorised  Translation  by  Marica  Hargis 
Janson. 

Byron.    By  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne.     (2  vol- 
umes.) 
IV  hit  comb  and   Barrows: 

The  Life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.  By  Caroline 
L.  Hunt 

HISTORY,  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Richard  G.  Badger: 

Saint  Anne  of  the  Mountains:  The  Story 
of  a  Summer  in  the  Canadian  Pilgrimage 
Village.    By  Effie  Bignell. 

Butler  and  Tanner,  London: 
Brazil  in  191 1.    By  J.  C.  Oakenfull. 

Thomas  Y,  Crowell  Company: 
A  Mexican  Journey.  By  E.  H.  Blichfeldt 
Through  South  America.     By  Harry  Wes- 
ton Van  Dyke. 
George  H.  Doran  Company: 
Castles  of  England  and  Wales.    By  Herbert 
A.  Evans. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 
The  Land  of  Footprints.     By  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White. 
Gordon  Publishing^  Company: 
The   Women   ot   the  Debatable   Land.     By 
Alexander  Hunter. 
Harper  and  Brothers: 
Your  United  States.    By  Arnold  Bennett 
On  Hazardous  Service.     Scoiits.  %sA.  ^Ss^ssses. 
of  the  North  and  Sov^.^^,  ^^-^^ss^^aa^'^^^- 
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Parallel.  Source  Problems  in  Medieval  His- 
tory. By  Frederic  Duncalf,  Ph.D.,  and  Au- 
gust C.  Krey,  M.A.,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Prof.  Dana  Carleton  Munro. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Germany  and  thie  German  Emperor.  By 
Herbert  Perris. 

Houghton  MiMin  Company: 

The  Gateway  of  Scotland.  East  Lethian, 
Lammermoor  and  the  Merse.  By  A.  G. 
Bradley. 

Merchant  Ventures  of  Old  Salem.  A  His- 
tory of  the  Commercial  Voyages  of  a  New 
England  Family  to  the  Indies  and  Else- 
where in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Rob- 
ert E.  Peabody. 

Pilgrim  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Sidney 
Heath. 

Through  the  Heart  of  Africa.  Being  an 
Account  of  a  Journey  on  Bicycles  and  on 
Foot  from  Northern  Rhodesia  Past  the 
Great  Lakes,  to  Egypt,  Undertaken  when 
Proceeding  Home  on  Leave  in  1910.  By 
Frank  H.  Melland,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Edward 
H.  Cholmeley. 

The  Path  of  the  Conquistadores.  Trinidad 
and  Venezuelan  Guiana.  By  Lindon 
Bates,  Jr. 

Our  House  and  London  Out  of  Our  Win- 
dows.    By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 

A  History  of  the  Presidency,  from  ^1897  to 
1909.     By  Edward  Stanwood,  Litt.D. 

Egyptian  Days.    By  Philip  Sanford  Marden. 

Belgium,  the  Land  of  Art.  Its  History, 
Legends,  Industry  and  Modern  Expansion. 
By  William  Elliot  Griffis. 

Around  the  Clock  in  Europe.  A  Travel  Se- 
quence.   By  Charles  Fish  Howell. 

Italy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  (2  vol- 
umes.)    By  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick. 

George  W.  Jacobs: 
The   Charm  of  London.     An  Anthology  by 

Alfred  H.  Hyatt. 
The   Charm  of   Venice.     An  Anthology  by 

Alfred    H.   Hyatt. 

The  Jewish  Press  Publishing  Company: 

History  of  the  Jews  in  America.     From  the 
Period  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World 
to  the  Present  Time.     By  Peter  Wiernik. 
The  John  Lane  Company: 

The  Journal  of  a  Sporting  Nomad.  By 
J.  T.  Studley. 

In  Portugal.     By  Aubrey  F.  C.   Bell. 

Gates  of  the  Dolomites,  with  a  Chapter  on 
the  Flora  of  the  Dolomites  by  F.  M.  Spen- 
cer Thomson.    By  L.  Marion  Davidson. 
/.  B,  Lippincott  Company: 

Our  English  Cathedrals :  Their  Architectural 
Beauties  and  Characteristics  and  Their 
Historical  Associations  Popularly  De- 
scribed, Together  with  Chapters  on  the 
Cathedral  in  Mediaeval  and  in  Modern 
Times,  and  in  English  Poetry  and  Prose. 
Two  Volumes:  Volume  I.  The  Northern 
Cathedrals.  Volume  II.  The  Southern 
Cathedrals.  By  Rev.  James  Sibrce. 
The  Flowing  Road.  Adventuring  on  the 
Great  Rivers  of  South  America.  By 
Caspar  Whitney. 


Traditions  of  Edinburgh.  By  Robert  Cham- 
bers. LL.D. 

Wild   Life  and  the   Camera.     By  A.   Rad- 
cliffe  Dugmore,  F.R.G.S. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Historic  Summer  Haunts  from  Newport  to 
Portland.     By  F.  Lauriston  Bullard. 

A  History  of  Roman  Law.  By  Andrew 
Stephenson,  Ph.D. 

Romantic  Days  in  the  Early  Republic.  By 
Mary  Caroline  Crawford. 

Mc Bride,  Nast  and  Company: 

The  Crime  of  1812  and  Its  Retribution. 
From  the  French  of  Eugene  Labaume. 
Rendered  into  English  by  T.  Dumas  Pil- 
lans.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  T. 
Stead. 

Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan. 
Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Baroness  Albert 
D'Anethan,  with  an  Introduction  by  H.  E. 
Baron  Kate. 

China's  Revolution,  1911-1912.  A  Historical 
and  Political  Record  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  Edward  J.  Dingle. 

Along  Spain's  River  of  Romance.  The  Lure 
of  the  Real  Spain  in  Andalusia — Its  Per- 
sonality, Its  People  and  Its  Associations. 
By  Paul  Gwynne. 

African  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  By 
Cyril  Fletcher  Grant  and  L.  Grant. 

Picture  Towns  of  Europe.     By   Albert    B. 
Osborne. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Winning  the  Southwest.  A  Story  of  Con- 
quest.    By  Glenn  D.  Bradley. 

Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia.  By  Joseph 
King  Goodrich. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

South  America.     Observations  and  Impres- 
sions.    By  James  Bryce. 
A  Wanderer  in  Florence.    By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Marken  and  Its  People.  Being  Some  Ac- 
count Written  from  Time  to  Time  Both 
During  and  After  Visits  Covering  Some 
Considerable  Space  of  Time  Upon  This 
Most  Curious  and  Comparatively  Un- 
known Island  (Unknown  in  Spite  of  the 
Fact  that  Thousands  of  Tourists  Visit  It 
Each  Year — but  of  the  Character  or  of 
the  Life  of  these  Strange  People  They 
Know  Little  or  Nothing).-  Now  Set  Forth 
and  Pictured  by  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards. 
The  American  Mediterranean.     By  Stephen 

Bonsai. 
Noted   Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  Henry 
Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun.    Edited  with  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  by  Lilian  Marie  Briggs. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 

When  the  Ku  Klux  Rode.    By  Eyre  Darner. 

Essays  and  Addresses,  with  Explanatory 
Notes.    By  Roger  A.  Pryor. 

The  Numerical  Strength  of  the  Confederate 
Army:  An  Examination  of  the  Argument 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  and 
Others.  By  Randolph  H.  McKim,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
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One  of  Jackson's  Foot  Cavalry.  His  Experi- 
ences and  What  He  Saw  During  the  War, 
1861-1865.  Including  a  History  of  "F" 
Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  21st  Regiment 
Virginia  Infantry,  Second  Brigade,  Jack- 
son's Division,  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  Va. 
By  John  H.  Worsham. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

On  the  Way  to  Jerusalem.  By  William 
Allen  Knight. 

James  Pott  and  Company: 

A  Winter  Holiday  in  Portugal.  By  Captain 
B.  Granville  Baker. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Kings  and  Gods  of  Egypt.  By  Alexander 
Moret. 

The  Japanese  Nation:  Its  Land,  Its  People, 
and  Its  Life,  with  Special  Consideration  to 
Its  Relations  with  the  United  States.  By 
Inazo  Nitobe,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series: 
Roger  of  Sicily,  and  the  Normans  in 
Lower  Italy.  1016-1154.  By  Edmund 
Curtis,  M.A. 
Canute  the  Great.  999  (circ.)  -1035.  And 
the  Rise  of  Danish  Imperialism  During 
the  Viking  Age.  By  Laurence  Marcellus 
Larson,  Ph.D. 

Bismya,  or  The  Lost  City  of  Adah :  A  Story 
of  Adventure,  of  Exploration,  and  of  Ex- 
cavation among  the  Ruins  of  the  Oldest 
of  the  Buried  Cities  of  Babylonia.  By  Ed- 
gar James  Bank'^,  Ph.D. 

The  Story  of  the  Bronx,  from  the  Purchase 
Made  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Indians  in 
1639  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Stephen 
Jenkins. 

Personal  Recollections  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion :  Addresses  Delivered  Before  the 
Commandery  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States.  Fourth  Series.  Edited  by 
A.  Noel  Blakeman. 

The  Indians  of  the  Terraced  Houses.  By 
Charles  Francis  Saunders. 

The  Hoosac  Valley:  Its  Legends  and  Its 
History.    By  Grace  Greylock  Niles. 

Flcmmg  H.  Revcll  Company: 

Twice  Around  the  World.  By  Edgar  Allen 
Forbes. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Causes  and  Effects  in  American  History: 
The  Story  of  the  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Nation.    By  Edwin  W.  Morse. 

The  Wilderness  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
Islands.  A  Hunter's  Experience  while 
Searching  for  Wapiti,  Bears  and  Caribou 
on  the  Larger  Coast  Islands  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  By  Charles  Shel- 
don. 

New  Trails  in  Mexico:  An  Account  of  One 
Year's  Exploration  in  North-Western  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  and  South-Westem  Ari- 
zona. (1909-1910.)  By  Carl  Lumholtz, 
M.A. 


A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the  Holy  Land. 
By  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf. 

The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales: 
Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  English  Cathe- 
drals Illustrated.    By  Francis  Bond. 

American  Beginnings  in  Europe.  By  Wilbur 
F.  Gordy. 

Paris  and  Her  Treasures.  By  Ethel  E.  Bick- 
nell. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

The  Pope's  Green  Island.    By  W.  P.  Ryan. 

The  Statler  Publishing  Company: 

The  Americans  in  Panama.  By  William  R. 
Scott. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The  Lipfhter  Side  of  Irish  Life.  By  G.  A. 
Birmmgham. 

The  Annals  of  the  Strand,  Topographical 
and  Historical.  By  E.  Beresford  Chan- 
cellor. 

The  Annals  of  Fleet  Street.  Its  Traditions 
and  Associations.  By  E.  Beresford  Chan- 
cellor. 

The  Young  Churchman  Company: 

Travel  Pictures.    By  "Presbyter  Ignotus." 

NEW  EDITIONS 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The  Arabian  Nights.  Illustrated  by  Ren6 
Bull. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Kim.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Illustrated  by 
J.  L.  Kipling. 

DuMeld  and  Company: 

William  Sharp  (Fiona  MacLeod).  Com- 
piled by  His  Wife,  Elizabeth  A.  Sharp. 
(Volumes  I  and  II.    Uniform  Edition.) 

Papers  Critical  and  Reminiscent.  By  Wil- 
liam Sharp.  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
Mrs.  William  Sharp.  (Volume  III.  Uni- 
form Edition.) 

Literary.  Geography  and  Travel  Sketches. 
By  William  Sharp.  Selected  and  Ar- 
ranged by  Mrs.  William  Sharp.  (Volume 
IV.    Uniform  Edition.) 

Vistas,  The  Gypsy  Christ  and  Other  Prose 
Imaginings.  By  William  Sharp.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  Mrs.  William  Sharp. 
(Vol.  V.    Uniform  Edition.) 

Houghton  MiMin  Company: 

Success.     By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Poems  and  Poetic  Dramas  of  William 
Vaughan  Moody,  with  an  Introduction  by 
John  M.  Manly.    Volumes  I  and  II. 

John  Lane  Company: 

Coke  of  Norfolk  and  His  Friends.  The  Life 
of  Thomas  William  Coke,  First  Earl  of 
Leicester  of  Holkham,  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  His  Ancestry,  Surroundinirs,  Pub- 
lic Services  and  Private  Friendships,  and 
Including  Many  Unpublished  Letters  from 
Noted  Men  of  Ksa*  ^'%^\>  ^£ssstJ^s>-  -^s^ 
American.    By  A..  "^^"^ -^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
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Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 
The   Collected   Works   of    William   Morris. 
With    Introductions   by    His    Daughter, 
Mav  Morris. 
Volume  XIII.     The  Odyssey  of  Homer, 

Done  into  English  Verse. 
Volume   XIV.     The  House  of  Wolfings. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain. 
Volume  XV.     The  Roots  of  the   Moun- 
tains. 
Volume   XVI.      News    from    Nowhere.     A 
Dream  of  John  Ball.    A  King*s  Lesson. 
Adventures    Among    Books.      By    Andrew 
Lang. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 
The   Collected   Works  of  Ambrose   Bierce. 
Volume  XI.    Antepenultimata. 

Charles  Scrihner's  Sons: 
The   Works   of   Gilbert  Parker.     (Imperial 
Edition)  : 

I.  Pierre  and  His  People. 
II.  A  Romany  of  the  Snows. 

VERSE 

Published  by  Author: 
Pocahontas  and  Other  Sonnets.     By  Philip 
Alexander  Bruce. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 
All  the  Year  Round.    By  James  Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

A  Harp  of  the  Heart.  By  Charles  Cole 
Woods. 

Thomas   Y.   Crowell: 
Meistersinger :  A  Dramatic  Poem  by  Rich- 
ard Wagner.    Freely  Translated  in  Poetic 
Narrative  Form  by  Oliver  Huckel. 

George  H.  Doran  Company: 
Jack — One  of  Us.    By  Gilbert  Frankau. 
The    Wind    on    the    Heath.      Ballads    and 
Lyrics.    By  May  Byron. 

Doubleday,  Poge  and  Company: 
Songs  from  Books.    Bjr  Rudyard  Kipling. 
In  Other  Words.    By  Franklin  P.  Adams. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 
The  Buccaneers.    By  Don  C.  Seitz. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 
The  Home  Book  of  Verse.  American  and 
English.  1580-1912.  With  an  Appendix 
Containing  a  Few  Well  Known  Poems  in 
Other  Languages.  Selected  and  Arranged 
by  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company: 

Pike  County  Ballads.    By  John  Hay.     With 
Illustrations  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
Poems  and  Ballads.     By  Hermann  Hagedorn. 

A  Dome  of  Many-Coloured  Glass.  By  Amy 
Lowell. 

Romance,  Vision  and  Satire.  English  Al- 
literative Poems  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. Newly  Rendered  in  the  Original 
Metres  by  Jessie  L.  Weston. 

Villa  Mirafliorc.  By  Frederic  Crownin- 
shield. 

The  Unconquered  Air,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

Uriel  and  Other  Poeips,    By  Percy  Mackayc. 


B.  W,  Huebsch: 

The  Vaunt  of  Man  and  Other  Poems.  By 
William  Ellery  Leonard. 

John  Lane  Company: 

The  Iscariot.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Oxford  Poems.    By  H.  W.  Garrod. 

The  Poems  of  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 

The  Voice  of  the  Garden.  Compiled  by 
Lucy  Leffingwell  Cable  Bikle,  with  a 
Preface  by  George  W.  Cable. 

A  Study  of  Francis  Thompson's  Hound  of 
Heaven.    By  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O'Connor.  S.J. 

Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful.  With  Twen- 
ty-five Drawings  by  Vernon  Hill. 

David  McKay: 

Madrigali.    By  T.  A.  Daly. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  B.  Yeats. 
Volume  II.  Dramatic  Poems.  (New  and 
Revised  Edition.) 

The  Overture  and  Other  Poems.  By  Jef- 
ferson Butler  Fletcher. 

The  Green  Helmet  and  Other  Poems.  By 
William  Butler  Yeats. 

Maunsel  and  Company,  Dublin: 
New  Poems.    By  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter. 

Neale  Publishing  Company: 
Desultory  Verse.    By  LaTouche  Hancock. 
Idylls  of  the  South.    By  Bettie  Keyes  Cham- 
bers. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 
The    Poetical    Works    of    William    Henry 
Drummond.     With    an    Introduction     by 
Louis  Frechette,  and  an  Appreciation  by 
Neil  Munro. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

The  Mythological  Zoo.    By  Oliver  Herford. 
The  Call  of  Brotherhood  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson. 
The   Poetical   Works   of  (jeorge   Meredith. 

With  some  notes  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan. 
Sherman,  French  and  Company: 
ThjB   Poet,  the   Fool  and  the  Faeries.     By 

Madison  Cawein. 
Cowboy     Lyrics.      Roundup    Edition.      By 

Robert  V.  Carr. 
Rhymes  of  Eld.    By  Herbert  Ferguson. 
Stewart  and  Kidd  Company: 
Three  Visions  and  Other  Poems.    By  John 

A.  Johnson. 
Songs  Under  Open  Skies.    By  M.  Jay  Flan- 

nery. 

June  on  the  Miami.    An  Idyl.    By  William 

Henry  Venable. 
The    Dance    of    Dinwiddie.      By    Marshall 

Moreton. 

Sturgis  and  Walton  Company: 

Poems  of  Country  Life:  A  Modem  An- 
thology.   By  George  S.  Bryan. 

Walker   Lithographing  and  Publishing   Com- 
pany: 
The  Image  Makers  and  Other  Poems.     By 
Charles  C.  Ely. 

Yale  University  Press: 
Yale  Book  of  American  Verse.    Edited  by 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury. 
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EDUCATION 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 
Twentieth  Century  Text  Books : 
Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning.    Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Hugh  C. 

Laughlin,  A.M.         .       ,    „      ..  « 

Principles   of   Educational    Practice.     By 
Paul  Klapper,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University:  .  ,   t.  .  i- 

Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law.  Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  of  Columbia  University : 
Progress  and  Uniformity  in  Child-Labor 
Legislation.  A  Study  in  Statistical 
Measurement.  By  William  F.  Ogburn, 
Ph.D. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowcll  Company:  ^ 

A  Valiant  Woman:  A  Contribution  to  the 
Education  Problem.    By  M.  F. 
Harper  and  Brothers:  . 

Helping  School  Children.     Suggestions  for 
Efficient    Co-operation    with    the    Public 
Schools.    By  Elsa  Dcnison. 
D.  C,  Heath  and  Company:  .  . 

Lessons  in  the  Speaking  and  Writing  of 
English.  Book  I.  Language  Lessons.  Book 
II.  Composition  and  Grammar.  By  John 
M.  Manly  and  Eliza  R.  Bailey. 
Old  English  Ballads.  Selected  and  Arranged 
for  Use  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  John 
A.  Long. 
Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldridge: 

Studying  the  Short-Story.  Sixteen  Short- 
Story  Classics,  with  Introductions,  Notes 
and  a  New  Laboratory  Study  Method  for 
Individual  Reading  and  Use  in  Colleges 
and  Schools.  By  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  A.M., 
Litt.D. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company: 
A  Montessori  Mother.   By  Dorothy  Canfield 

Fisher. 
American  Science  Series:  The  Elements  of 
Geography.      By    Rollin    D.    Salisbury, 
Harlan    H.    Barrows    and    Walter    S. 
Tower. 
Moliere.    Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  and  Les 
Femmes   Savantes.     Edited  with  Intro- 
duction, Remarks  and  Notes  by  John  R. 
Effinger. 
La  Hermana  San  Sulpicie.    Por  Armando 
Palacio  Valdes.     Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  J.  G.  Gill. 
Home  Correspondence  School: 

Short  Story  Masterpieces.    Volumes  I  and 
II.     French.     Done    into    English    and 
with  Introduction  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company: 
Ralph    Roister    Doister,    with    Introduction 
and    Notes.      (The    Riverside    Literature 
Series.)     By  Clarence  Griffin  Child. 
Sturgis  and  Walton: 

Story-Telling  in  School  and  Home.  A  Study 
in  Education  iEsthetics.  By  E.  N.  and 
G.  E.  Partridge. 

FICTION 

American  Tract  Society: 

The  Worst  Boy.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

The  Gordons.    By  Hope  Daring. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

Faith  Brandon.    Henrietta  Dana  Skinner. 


The  Favor  of  Kings.  By  Mary  Hastings 
Bradlev. 

The  Maker  of  Opportunities.  By  George 
Gibbs. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Second  Shot.  By  Rufus 
Gillmore. 

The  Sins  of  the  Father.  A  Romance  of  the 
South.    By  Thomas  Dixon. 

A  Woman  Alone.    Anon. 

The  Streets  of  Ascalon.  Episodes  in  the 
Unfinished  Career  of  Richard  Quarren, 
Esq.    By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

George  Helm.    By  David  Graham  Phillips. 

The  Soldier  from  Virginia.  By  Marjoric 
Bowen. 

The  Outpost  of  Eternity.  By  Cosmo  Ham- 
ilton. 

Where  the  Heart  Is:  Showing  That  Christ- 
mas is  What  You  Make  It.  By  Will  Ir- 
win. 

Mrs.  Budlong's  Christmas  Presents.  By  Ru- 
pert Hughes. 

The  Going  of  the  White  Swan.  By  Gilbert 
Parker. 

Blue  Bird  Weather.  By  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers. 

Billy  Fortune.    By  William  R.  Lighton. 

The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.  By  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln. 

Richard  G.  Badger: 
The  Contralto.    By  Roger  M.  Carew. 
Cupid  En  Route.    By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
The  Story  of  Swan-Like.    By  Antoinette  E. 
Galvin. 
The  Garden  of  Luzon.  By  Julian  Scott  Bryan. 
Deynard's  Divorce.    By  Edna  Goodrich. 
A  Loyal  Love.    By  Eleanor  Atkinson. 
Hoof  Beats.    By  Philip  Hichborn. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 
The  Broken  Bell.    By  Marie  Van  Vorst. 
His  Worldly  Goods.    B)^  Margaretta  Tuttle. 
The   Just   and   the   Unjust     By    Vaughan 

Kester. 
The  Marriage  of  Captain  Kettle.    By  C.  J. 

Cutliffe  Hyne. 
The  Melting  of  Molly.    By  Maria  Thompson 

Daviess. 
The  Fall  Guy!    By  Brand  Whitlock. 
The  Minister  of  Police.    By  Henry  Mount- 
joy. 
The  Place  of  Honeymoons.    By  Harold  Mac- 

Grath. 
The  Elected  Mother.    By  Maria  Thompson 

Daviess. 
The  Fortunes  of  the  Landrays.    By  Vaughan 

Kester. 
The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    By  Hallie  Erminie 

Rives. 
Old  Time  and  Young  Tom.    By  Robert  J. 

Burdette. 
The   Four   Men.     A  Farrago.     By  Hillaire 
Belloc. 
Brentanos: 
The  Nets.     (Scenes  from  Paris  Life.)     By 
Stuart  Henry. 
Broadway  Publishing  Company: 
Love  and  Lure,  or  the  Heart  of  a  "Bad" 
Man.    A  Romance  of  Arizona.    By  Cor- 
nelius Shea. 
Confessions  of  an  Innocent  Widow.    By  the 
Widow  Herself. 
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The  Echo  of  Union  Chapel.  A  Tale  of  the 
Ozark  Low  Hill  Country.  By  Clarence  E. 
Hatfield. 

Luda,  the  Occult  Girl.  A  Romance.  By 
Julia  Webb  Mays. 

Cassell  and  Company: 
Open  Trails.     By  "Janey  Canuck'*    (Emily 

Ferguson). 
Rory  of  Willow  Beach.     By  Valance  Patri- 

arche. 
The  Strong  Hand.    By  Warwick  Deeping. 
The  Man  at  Lone  Lake.    By  Virna  Sheard. 

The  Century  Company: 
Captain  Martha  Mary.    By  Avery  Abbott. 
Daddy-Long-Legs.    By  Jean  Webster. 
A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.     By  Alice 

Hegan  Rice. 
Smoke  Bellew.    By  Jack  London. 
Mrs.  Launcelot.    A  Comedy  of  Assumptions. 

By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    A  Sequel  to  the 

Lady  of  the  Decoration.    By  Frances  Little. 

Chappie  Publishing  Company: 
The  Minor  Chord.     A  Tale  of  the  Middle 
West  in  the  Early  '70s.     By  Joe  Mitchell 
Chappie. 

Christinn  Press  Association: 
The   Woman    Hater.     By   John   Alexander 
Hugh  Cameron. 

Edward  J.  Clode: 
The  Moccasins  of  Gold.    By  Norman  Way. 
Mirabel's  Island.    By  Louis  Tracy. 

Cosmopolitan  Press: 

Stephen  Mulhew,  The  Making  of  a  Gentle- 
man.   By  Howard  B.  Seitz. 

The  Siege.  A  Novel  of  Love  and  War.  By 
John  S.  Williams. 

The  Caverns  of  Crail.  By  Thomas  Sawyer 
Spivey. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company: 
Kirstie.    By  M.  F. 

The  First  Church's  Christmas  Barrel.  By 
Caroline  Abbot   Stanley. 

G.  IV.  Dillingham  Company: 

Bat.  An  Idyl  of  New  York.  By  Edward 
Marshall. 

The  Red  Nights  of  Paris.  From  the  "Coup 
Double"  and  "Policiers  et  Rastas"  by 
Goron.  English  Version  by  Florence 
Crew-Jones. 

The  Talker.  From  the  Play  of  Marion  Fair- 
fax by  Arthur  Hornblow. 

King  of  the  Camorra.  By  E.  Serao.  Trans- 
lated by  Baron  Bernardo  Quaranta  di  San 
Severino. 

The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers.     By  Arabella 
Kenealy. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The  Squire's  Daughter.  By  Archibald  Mar- 
shall. 

Miss  Philura's  Wedding  Gown.    By  Florence 
Morse  Kingsley. 
George  H.  Doran  Company: 

Blinds  Down.   By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

The  Nobel  Rogue.  A  Cavalier's  Romance. 
By  Baroness  Orczy. 

Fame- Seekers.    By  Alice  Woods. 

The  Simpkins  Plot.    By  G.  A.  Birmingham. 


A  Bachelor's  Comedy.    By  J.  E.  Buckrose. 
A   Health   Unto   His   Majesty.     By  Justin 

Huntly  McCarthy. 
Priscilla's  Spies.    By  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
Tamsie.    By  Rosamond  Napier. 
Mis'  Beauty.    By  Helen  S.  Woodruff. 
Valserine  and  Other  Stories.    By  Marguerite 

Audoux. 
The  Fall  of  Ulysses:   An   Elephant   Story. 

By  Charles  Dwight  Willard. 
Dan   Russell   the   Fox:   An  Episode  in  the 

Life  of  Miss  Rowan.  By  E.  Oe.  Somerville 

and  Martin  Ross. 
Just  Boy.    By  Paul  West. 
Meadowsweet.    By  Baroness  Orczy. 
The  Keynote  (Monsieur  des  Lousdines).    By 

Alphonse    de    Chateaubriand.     Translated 

by  Lady  Theodora  Davidson. 
Roddies.    By  Paul  Neuman. 
As  He  Was  Born.    By  Tom  Gallon. 
The  Long  Patrol.     A  Tale  of  the  Mounted 

Police.    By  H.  A.  Cody. 
The  Lost  World.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Corporal     Camerson     of     the     North- West 

Mounted  Police.    By  Ralph  Connor. 
Cobb's  Anatomy.    By  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 

Dana  Estes  and  Company: 

Ebb  and  Flow.    By  Mrs.  Irwin  Smart. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Mrs.  Ames.     By  E.  F.  Benson. 

The  Soddy.    By  Sarah  Comstock. 

Object:  Matrimony.    By  Montague  Glass. 

Madame  Mesange.    By  F.  Berkeley  Smith. 

Left  in  Charge.     By  Victor  L.  Whitechurch. 

The  Street  of  the  Two  Friends.  By  F.  Berk- 
eley Smith. 

The  Heather  Moon.  By  C.  M.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Elkan  Lubliner,  American.  By  Montague 
Glass. 

Brotherly  House.    By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 

The  Bust  of  Lincoln.  By  James  Francis 
Dwyer. 

The  Man  Who  Bucked  Up.  By  Arthur 
Howard. 

The  Lure  of  Life.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle. 

Knocking  the  Neighbours.  By  George  Ade. 
DufKeld  and  Company: 

Marriage.     By   H.   C   Wells. 

Sonica.    By  Vicente  Blasco  Ibenez. 

The  Perfect  Gentleman.  A  Guide  to  Social 
Aspirants.  (Compiled  from  the  Occasional 
Papers  of  Reginald  Drake  Biffin.)  By 
Harry  Graham. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company: 
The  Arrival  of  Antony.    By  Dorothea  Con- 

yers. 
The  Flaw  in  the  Crystal.    By  May  Sinclair. 
The    Junior    Partner.      By    Edward    Mott 

Wool  ley. 
The  Pilgrim  Kamanite.     A  Legendary  Ro- 
mance.   By  Karl  Gjellerup.    Translated  by 
John  E.  Logic. 
R.  F.  Fcnno  and  Company:         * 
The  Three  Knaves.     By  Saul  R.  Greenleaf. 
A  Blot  on  the  Escutcheon.    By  May  Wynee. 
Forbes  and  Company: 
In  the  Dark.    By  Donald  Richberg. 
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Harper  and  Brothers: 

A  Captain  Unafraid.  The  Strange  Adven- 
tures of  Dynamite  Johnny  O'Brien.  As 
Set  Down  by  Horace  Smith. 

The  Bantam.     By  Brewer  Corcoran. 

The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.  By  Kate  Langley 
Bosher. 

As  Caesar's  Wife.  By  Margarita  Spalding 
Gerry. 

Aurelie.    By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. 

"Charge  It."    By  Irving  Bacheller. 

For  Love  of  Mary  Ellen.  By  Eleanor  Hoyt 
Brainard. 

The  Olympian.     By  James  Oppenheim. 

The  Voice.    By  Margaret  Deland. 

The  Woman  of  It.    By  Mark  Lee  Luther. 

The  Yates  Pride.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Free- 
man. 

Tangles :  Tales  of  Some  Droll  Predicaments. 
By  Margaret  Cameron. 

The  Honourable  Miss  Moonlight.  By  Onoto 
Watanna. 

Artemus  Ward's  Best  Stories.  Edited  by 
Clifton  Johnson,  with  Introduction  by  W. 
D.  Howells. 

The  Net.    By  Rex  Beach. 

Home  Place:  A  Story  of  the  People.  By 
G.  W.  Ogden. 

The  Pictures  of  Polly.  By  Mary  King 
Courtney. 

Paul  Rundel.    By  Will  N.  Harben. 

Beauty  and  the  Jacobin :  An  Interlude  of  the 
French  Revolution.  By  Booth  Tarking- 
ton. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

The  Fighting  Blade.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 

The  Flight  of  Faviel.    By  R.  E.  Vernede. 

Martha-by-the-Day.    By  Julie  M.  Lippmann. 

Phcebe  and  Ernest  and  Cupid.  By  Inez 
Haynes  Gillmore. 

Making  a  Business  Woman.  By  Anne  Shan- 
non Monroe. 

My  Dog  and  I.    By  Gerald  Sidney. 

The  Collectors.     By  Frank  Jewell  Mather. 

Houghton  MifHin  Company: 

Alexander's  Bridge.     By  Willa  S.  Gather. 

High  Bradford.    By  Mary  Rogers  Bangs. 

Caviare.     By  Grant  Richards. 

Concerning  Sally.  By  William  John  Hop- 
kins. 

Forfeit.     By  Clara  Lathrop  Strong. 

Less  Than  the  Dust.    By  N.  A.  Hamilton. 

A  Picked  Company.  By  Mary  Hallock 
Foote. 

The  Preliminaries  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Cornelia  A.  P.  Comer. 

Prudent  Priscilla.    By  Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss. 

Linda.    By  Margaret  Prescott  Montague. 

The  Inner  Flame.  By  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham. 

Cease  Firing.    By  Mary  Johnston. 

Gutter  Babies.    By  Dorothea  Slade. 

The  Children  of  Light.  By  Florence  Con- 
verse. 

W.  B,  Huebsch: 
The  Mission  of  Victoria   Wilhelmina.     By 

Jeanne  Bartholow  Magoun. 
The   Record   of   a   Silent   Life.     By   Anna 

Preston. 


Atlantis.     By  Gerhart  Hauptmann.     Trans, 
by  Adele  and  Thomas  Seltzer. 

George  W.  Jacobs: 

Rhody.     By  Frances  S.  Brewster. 

The  Right  to  Reign.     A  Romance  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Drecq.     By  Adele  Ferguson 

Knight. 

Mitchell  Kennerley: 

Multitude   and    Solitude.    By   John    Mase- 

field. 
Unclothed.    By  Daniel  Carson  Goodman. 

John  Lane  Company: 

Beggars  and  Sorners.    By  Allen  McAuley. 

My  Actor  Husband.    Anon. 

The  Lure.    By  E.  S.  Stevens. 

The  Shadow  of  Power.     By  Paul  Bertram. 

The  Knightly  Years.    By  W.  M.  Ardagh. 

The  Story  of  a  Ploughboy.    By  James  Bryce. 

An  American  Girl  at  the  Durbar.    By  Shel- 

land  Bradley. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Reine  Pedaque :  A  Trans- 
lation by  Mrs.  William  Jackson.    By  Ana- 

tole  France. 
Clara:  Some  Scattered  Chapters  in  the  Life 

of  a  Hussey.     By  A.  Neil  Lyons. 
The  Face  of  Air.    By  George  L.  Knapp. 
Grit  Lawless.    By  F.  E.  Mills  Young. 
The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

By  William  J.  Locke. 
The  Last  Resort.     By  H.  F.  Prevost  Bat- 

tersby  (Francis  Prevost). 
The     New     Humpty-Dumpty.      By    Daniel 

Chaucer. 
Pansy  Mears.    The  Story  of  a  London  Shop 

Girl.    By  Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 
Sunshine  Sketches.     By  Stephen  Leacock. 
Perpetua  Mary.    By  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 
The  Bountiful  House.    By  Marion  Fox. 
Hoffman's  Chance.    By  William  Caine. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 
A  Chain  of  Evidence.    By  Carolyn  Wells. 
The  Last  Try.    By  John  Reed  Scott. 
A  Jewel  of  the  Seas.     By  Jessie  Kaufman. 
The  Lady  Doc.    By  Caroline  Lockhart. 
The   Harbour   of  Love.     By  Ralph   Henry 

Barbour. 
The  First  Hurdle.    By  John  Reed  Scott. 
The  Ordeal.     By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 
The  Four  Gardens.    Handasyde. 
Cupid  and  the  Sphinx.    By  Mrs.  George  Mc- 

Clellan  (Hartford  Flemming). 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Lighted  Way.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim. 

Her  Word  of  Honor.    By  Edith  Macvane. 

The  Mainspring.     By  Charles  Agnew  Mac- 
Lean. 

The  Sunken  Submarine.    By  Captain  Danrit. 

The  Under  Trail.    By  Anna  Alice  Chapin. 

A    Cry   in   the   Wilderness.      By   Mary    E. 
Waller. 

The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.    By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

Pride  of  War.     By  Gustaf  Janson.    Trans- 
lated   from   the    Swedish   Original    "Log^"' 
nerna." 

Myths  of  the  Mo^^^%.  ^^  v=^^ssNi!a.^oc!ssN.-^ 
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F.  M.  Lupton: 

The  Last  of  the  Puritans :  The  Story  of  Ben- 
jamin and  His  Friends.     By  Frederic  P. 
Ladd. 
McBride,  Nast  and  Company: 

Traumerei.    Leona  Dalrymple. 

The  Second  Deluge.    By  Garrett  P.  Serviss. 

My  Escapes.    By  A.  Bachelor. 

The  Green  Overcoat.    By  Hilaire  Belloc. 

The  Girl  with  the  Rosewood  Crutches:  She 
Tells  Some  Chapters  of  Her  Life.    Anon. 

Uncle    Noah's    Christmas    Inspiration.      By 
Leona  Dalrymple. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Buck  Peters,  Ranchman:  Being  the  Story  of 
What  Happened  When  Buck  Peters, 
Hopalong  Cassidy,  and  Their  Bar-20  As- 
sociates Went  to  Montana.  By  Clarence 
E.  Mulford  and  John  Wood  Clay. 

Hiram  Blair.    By  Drew  Tufts. 

Little  Corky.    By  Edward  Hungerford. 

Molly  McDonald :  A  Tale  of  the  Old  Fron- 
tier.    By  Randall  Parrish. 

Red  Revenge.  A  Romance  of  Cawnpore. 
By  Charles  E.  Pearce. 

The  Time  Lock.    By  Charles  E.  Walk. 

The  Locusts*  Years.    By  Mary  Helen  Fee. 

Pancho  McClish.    By  Herbert  Coolidge. 

Which  One.    By  Robert  Ames  Bennett. 

A  Wall  of  Men.  By  Margaret  Hill  Mc- 
Carter. 

The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch.  Tailor  in  Dal- 
keith. Written  by  Himself  and  Edited  by 
D.  M.  Moir. 

The  Lady  of  the  Snows.  By  Edith  Ogden 
Harrison. 

The  Garden  of  Dreams.  By  Clarice  Vallette 
McCauley. 

Gordon  Craig,  Soldier  of  Fortune.  By  Ran- 
dall Parrish. 

The  Daughter  of  David  Kerr.  By  Harry 
King  Tootle. 

The  Enchanted  Burro  and  Other  Stories  as 
I  Have  Known  Them  from  Maine  to  Chile 
and  California.    By  Charles  F.  Lummis. 

The  Passin*-on  Party.     By  Effie  Graham. 

When  the  Forests  are  Ablaze.    By  Katharine 
B.  Judson. 
The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  House  of  Pride  and  Other  Tales  of 
Hawaii.     By  Jack  London. 

White  Ashes.     By  Kennedy-Noble. 

London  Lavender.     By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A  Man's  World.    By  Albert  Edwards. 

The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne.  By  Kathleen 
Norris. 

The  Drifting  Diamond.    By  Lincoln  Colcord. 

Christmas.    By  Zona  Gale. 
McBride,  Nast  and  Company: 

In  the  Vortex.    By  Clive  Holland. 
MofFat,  Yard  and  Company: 

The  Blind  Road.    By  Hugh  Gordon. 

On  the  Trail  to  Sunset.  By  Thomas  W.  and 
Agnes  A.  Wilby. 

The  Sentence  of  Silence.  By  Reginald 
Wright  Kauffman. 

A  Christmas  Honeymoon.  By  Francis 
Aymar  Matthews. 

Her  Soul  and  Body.  By  Louise  Closser 
Hale. 


The  Wind's  Will.    By  Albert  Britt. 

Why  I  Left  My  Husband.  By  Virginia  T, 
Van  De  Water. 

The  Seer.    By  Perley  Poore  Sheehan. 

Melindy.    By  Stella  George  Stem  Perry. 

Hell's  Playground.    By  Ira  Vera  Simonton. 
Neale  Publishing  Company: 

Tame  Animals  I  Have  Known:  With  Apol- 
ogies to  Such  Wild  Animals  as  May  Feel 
Aggrieved  by  Comparison.  By  William  J. 
Lampton. 

Sara.  A  Romance  of  the  Early  Nineteenth 
Century.    By  Frances  Stocker  Hopkins. 

Nisi  Prius.    By  J.  C.  Browder. 

The  Dragon's  Daughter.  By  Clyde  C.  West- 
over. 

The   Forelopers:     A   Romance  of   Colonial 
Days.    By  I.  N.  Phipps. 
Penn  Publishing  Company: 

Grandma.    By  Elizabeth  Lincoln  Gould. 

Rosemary  for  Remembrance.  By  Helen 
Sherman  Griffith. 

Blue    Anchor    Inn.      By    Edwin    Bateman 
Morris. 
The  Pilgrim  Press: 

The  Even  Hand.    By  Quincy  Germaine. 

Mrs.  Mahoney  of  the  Tenement.  By  Louise 
Montgomery. 

At  the  Crossing  with  Dennis  McShanc.  By 
William  Allen  Knight. 

The  Green  Devil.    A  Romance  of  Thornton 
Abbey  in  the  days  of  John  Wyclif.    By  Ar- 
thur Metcalf. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Through  the  Postern  Gate.  By  Florence 
Barclay. 

The  Devil's  Wind.    By  Patricia  Wentworth 

(Mrs.  G.  F.  Dillon). 
Eve    Triumphant.     From    the    French    of 

Pierre  De  Coulevain  by  Alys  Hallard. 
The  Child  of  the  Dawn.    By  Arthur  Chris- 
topher Benson. 
The  White  Shield.    By  Myrtle  Reed. 
Who?     By  Elizabeth  Kent. 
With    the     Merry     Austrians.       By     Amy 

McLaren. 
Shenandoah :  Love  and  War  in  the  Valley  of 

Virginia    1861-5.     Based  on  the  Famous 

Play    ot    Bronson    Howard.      By    Henry 

Tyrrell. 
Palmer's  Green.    By  Stewart  Caven. 
The    Blackberry   Pickers.     By   Eveleyn   St 

Leger. 
The  Upas  Tree.    A  Christmas  Story  for  all 

the  Year.    By  Florence  L.  Barclay. 
Bubbles    of   the    Foam.      By    F.    W.    Bain. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Manuscript. 
The  Reilly  and  Britton  Company: 
Mr.  Ferryman's  Christmas  Eve.    The  Story 

of  a  Life  of  Faithful  Service,    By  Francis 

S.  Porcher. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company: 
Eastover  Parish :  A  Tale  of  Yesterday.    By 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
The  Master  of  "The  Oaks."     By  Caroline 

Abbot  Stanley. 
Mis'     Bassett's    Matrimony     Bureau.       By 

Winifred   Arnold. 
The    Penny    Philanthropist     By   Clara    E. 

Laughlin. 
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Avanti!     A   Tale   of   the   Resurrection   of 

Sicily,    i860.    By  James  M.  Ludlow. 
The  Best  of  a  Bad  Job.    A  Hearty  Tale  of 
the  Sea.    By  Norman  Duncan. 
William  Rickey  and  Company: 
The   House  of  Chance.     By  Gertie  de   S. 
Wentworth-J  ames. 
F.  J.  Schulte  and  Company: 

The  Upas  Tree.    By  Robert  McMurdy. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 
Over  the  Pass.    By  Frederick  Palmer. 
The  Bachelor  Dinner.    By  Olive  M.  Briggs. 
Wide   Courses.     By   James   Brendan   Con- 
nolly. 
Scientific  Sprague.    By  Francis  Lynde. 
The  Unknown  Quantity.     A  Book  of  Ro- 
mance and   Some  Half  Toid  Tales.     By 
Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Sherman,  French  and  Company: 
The   Book  of  the   Serpent.     By   Katharine 
Howard. 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 
The    Secret   of   Frontellac.     By    Frank   K. 

Scribner. 
Herself.    By  Ethel  Sidgwick. 
Le  Gentleman.    An  Idyll  of  the  Quarter.  By 

Ethel  Sidgwick. 
Promise.     By  Ethel  Sidgwick. 
Mary,  Mary.    By  James  Stephens. 
Whippen.     By  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett. 
Zebedee  V.     By  Edith  Barnard  Delane. 
F.  A.  Stokes  and  Company: 
Between  Two  Thieves.    By  Richard  Dehan. 
The  Bride's  Hero.    By  M.  P.  Revere. 
Eve's  Other  Children.    By  Lucille  Baldwin 

Van  Slyke. 
Lifted  Mask.     By  Susan  Glaspell. 
The  Long  Portage.     By  Harold  Bindloss. 
Miss  Wealthy,  Deputy  SheriflF.    By  Elizabeth 

Neff. 
Out   of    the    Wreck   I    Rise.     By    Beatrice 

Harraden. 
King  Errant.    By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
Sturgis  and  Walton: 
Jaconetta  Stories.     By  Fannie  Heaslip  Lea. 
The  Cahusac  Mystery.    By  K.  and  Hesketh 

Prichard. 
The  Cost  of  It.     By  Eleanor  Mordaunt. 
The   Moon  Endureth.     Tales  and  Fancies. 

By  John  Buchan. 
The  Moonlight  Sonata.    By  Johan  Nordling. 
Sturgis  and  Walton  Company: 
The  Man  Who  Came  Back.    By  John  Flem- 
ing Wilson. 
The  John  C,  Winston  Company: 
The  Gulf  Between.    By  Anna  Costantini. 
A  Living  Legacy.    By  Ruth  Underwood. 

JUVENILE 

D.  Applet  on  and  Company: 

The  Border  Watch.    A  Story  of  the  Great 

Chief's  Last  Stand.     By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 

sheler. 
Bucking  the  Line.    By  William  Heyliger. 
Bud  and  Bamboo.    By  John  Stuart  Thomson. 
Rifle  and   Caravan,   or  Two   Boys  in   East 

Africa.    By  James  Barnes. 
Behind  Dark  Pines.    By  Martha  Young. 
Helen  Ormsby.    By  Belle  Moses. 


Beckley-Cardy  Company: 
Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners-Land.    By  Joseph 
James  Weber  Linn. 
C.  Sindelar. 

BohbS'Merrill  Company: 
Live  Dolls   in  Wonderland.     By  Josephine 

Scribner  Gates. 
The  Wondeful  Bed.    By  Gertrude  Knevels. 

The  Century  Company: 

Crofton  Chums.    By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 

Jataka  Tales.    Re-told  by  Ellen  C.  Babbitt 

The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Spur.  By  Rupert 
Sargent  Holland. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lane.  By  Frederic  Orin 
Bartlett 

The  Lucky  Sixpence.  By  Emilie  Benson 
Knipe  and  Arthur  Alden  Knipe. 

Sue  Jane.    By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess. 

The  Wireless  Man:  His  Work  and  Adven- 
tures on  Land  and  Sea.  By  Francis  A. 
Collins. 

Russian  Wonder  Tales.     With  a  Foreword 

on  the  Russian  Skazki.  By  Post  Wheeler, 
Litt.D. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Ltd.,  London: 
Stories  from  the  Old,  Old  Bible.    By  L  T. 
Meade. 

Thomas  K.  Crowell: 
Pluck  on  the  Long  Trail,  or  Boy  Scouts  in 
the  Rockies.     By  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 

George  H.  Doran  Company: 

The  Pcek-a-Boos  at  Play.  By  Chloe  Pres- 
ton. 

The  Kewpies  and  Dotty  Darling.  In  Story 
and  Pictures  by  Rose  O'Neill. 

The  Book  of  Baby  Beasts.  By  E.  J.  Det- 
mold. 

The  Mongrel  Puppy  Book.    By  Cecil  Alden. 

Merry  and  Bright.     By  Cecil  Alden. 

The  Children's  Longfellow:  Stories  from 
the  Poet's  Works.    Told  by  Alice  Massie. 

This  Year's  Book  for  Boys. 

Double  day,  Fa^e  and  Company: 

Peter  and  Polly.  By  Elizabeth  Hays  Wil- 
kinson. 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Golden  Books  for  Chil- 
dren Series,  Edited  by  Clifton  Johnson). 
By  Jonathan  Swift  Edited  by  Anna 
Tweed. 

Princess  Rags  and  Tatters.  By  Harriet  T. 
Comstock. 

Dufdeld  and  Company: 

The  Lower  Depths.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts. 
By  Maxim  Gorki.  Translated  from  the 
Original  Russian  bv  I^urencc  Irving. 

Housekeeping  for  Little  Girls.  By  Olive 
Hyde  Foster. 

Work  and  Play  for  Little  Girls.  By  Hed- 
wig  Levi. 

Ten  Girls  from  History.  By  Kate  Dickin- 
son Sweetser. 

Old  Songs  and  Rounds  for  Little  Children. 
Arranged  for  Charles  M.  Widor. 

The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl.  By  Eleanor 
Gates. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company: 
Uncle  Wiggily's  Adventures.     By   Howard 
R.  Garis. 
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Funk  and  IVagnalls  Company: 

Health  and  Happiness:  A  Message  to  Girls. 

By  Eliza  M.    Mosher,  M.D. 
Chats  with  the  Children  of  the  Church.    By 
James  M.  Farrar,  D.D. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

The  American  Short  Story.  By  C.  Alphonse 
Smith. 

Heimatlios:  Two  Stories  for  Children  and 
for  Those  Who  Love  Children.  By  Jo- 
hanna Spyri.  Translation  by  Emma  Stelter 
Hopkins. 

Quaint  Old  Stories  to  Read  and  Act.  By 
Marion  Florence  Lansing,  M.A. 

The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press: 
The  Pennant.    By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Ken  Ward  in  the  Jungle.    By  Zane  Grey. 

The  Son  of  Columbus.  By  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell. 

"Wanted"  and  Other  Stories.  By  James 
Otis. 

Bold  Robin  Hood  and  His  Outlaw  Band: 
Their  Famous  Exploits  in  Sherwood  For- 
est.   Penned  and  Pictured  by  Louis  Rhead. 

Camping  on  the  Great  River.  The  Adven- 
tures of  a  Boy  Afloat  on  the  Mississippi 
By  Raymond  S.  Spears. 

Prayers  for  Little  Men  and  Women.  By 
John  Martin. 

The  Maker  of  Rainbows  and  Other  Fairy- 
Tales  and  Fables.  By  Richard  LeGalli- 
enne. 

The  Rocket-Book.    By  Peter  Newell. 

Camping  in  the  Winter  Woods.  Adventures 
of  Two  Boys  in  the  Maine  Woods.  By 
Elmer  Russell  Gregor. 

The  Green  C.  A  High  School  Story.  By 
J.  A.  Meyer. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Bill  the  Minder.    Written  and  Illustrated  by 

W.  Heath  Robinson. 
Gulliver's    Voyages    to    Lilliput    and    Brob- 

dingnag.     Written  by  Jonathan  Swift  and 

Illustrated  by  P.  A.  Staynes. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  Bob's  Hill.     By  Charles 

Pierce  Burton. 
Saints  and  Heroes.    Since  the  Middle  AgeS: 

(Second  Series.)     By  George  Hodges. 

Houghton  Mi/Hin  Company: 

The  Camp  at  Sea  Duck  Cove.  By  Ellery  H. 
Clark. 

Licky  and  His  Gang.  By  Grace  Sartwell 
Mason. 

The  Seashore  Book.  Bob  and  Betty's  Sum- 
mer with  Captain  Hawes.  By  E.  Boyd 
Smith. 

_  _The  Turkey  Doll.     By  Josephine  Scribner 

Gates. 
How    Phoebe    Found    Herself.      By    Helen 

Dawes  Brown. 
*Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas.    A  Visit 

from  St.  Nicholas.    By  Clement  C.  Moore. 

With  Pictures  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 
Their   City   Christmas.     By   Abbie   Farwell 

Brown. 
The  Castle  of  Zion.     Stories  from  the  Old 

Testament.    By  George  Hodges. 


The  Young  Minute-Man  of  1812.  By  Ever- 
ett T.  Tomlinson. 

With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies.  By  James 
Willard  Schultz. 

Billy  Popgun.    By  Milo  Winter. 

The  Gordon's  Head.  Told  to  Children  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  Golden  Touch.  Told  to  Children  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

George  W,  Jacobs: 

The  Four  Corners  in  Japan.  By  Amy  E. 
Blanchard. 

Brave  Deeds  of  American  Sailors.  By  Rob- 
ert B.  Duncan. 

Historic  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Rupert  S. 
Holland. 

John  Lane  Company: 
The  Goldfish.    By  Julien  Street 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Wonder- Workers.    By  Mary  H.  Wade. 

Ned  Brewster's  Year  in  the  Big  Woods. 
By  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins. 

Henley's  American  Captain.  By  Frank  K 
Channon. 

The  English  History  Story-Book.  By  Albert 
F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball. 

Donald  Kirk,  the  Morning  Record  Copy- 
Boy.     By  Edward  Mott  Woolley. 

Dave  Morrell's  Battery.    By  Hollis  Godfrey. 

The  Bunnikens-Bunnies  and  the  Moon  King. 
By   Edith  B.  Davidson. 

Buddie  at  Gray  Buttes  Camp.  By  Anna 
Chapin  Ray. 

Switzerland  in  Sunshine  and  Snow.  By 
Edmund   B.  D'Auvergne. 

The  Boys'  Parkman:  Selections  from  the 
Historical  Works  of  Francis  Parkman. 
Compiled  by  Louise  S.  Hasfrouck. 

Cherry  Tree  Children.  By  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell. 

Curiosity   Kate.     By  Florence  Bone. 

Folk  Tales  of  East  and  West.  By  John  Har- 
rington Cox,  A.M. 

The  Fourth  Down.    By  Leslie  W.  Quirk. 

Little  People  Everywhere  Serious:  Donald 
in  Scotland.  Josefa  in  Spain.  By  Etta 
Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple. 

Mother  West  Wind's  Animal  Friends.  By 
Thornton    W.    Burgess. 

When  Christmas  Came  Too  Early.  By  Mabel 
Fuller  Blodgett. 

The  Young  Crusaders  at  Washington.  By 
George  P.  Atwater. 

The  Fir-Tree  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Clif- 
ton Johnson. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard: 
Nobody's  Rose.     By  Adele  E.  Thompson. 
Next-Night   Stories.     By  Clarence  Johnson 

Messer. 
Mr.    Responsibility,    Partner:    How    Bobby 

and   Joe   Achieved    Success    in    Business. 

By  Clarence  Johnson  Mes?er. 
Little  Queen  Esther.     By  Nina  Rhoades. 
Jean  Cabot  at  Ashton.    By  Gertrude  Fisher 

Scott. 
Hester's  Wage-Earning.    By  Jean  K.  Baird. 
Four  Boys   on   Pike's   Peak:    Where    They 

Went,  What  They  Did  and  What  They 

Saw.    By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
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Dorothy  Dainty's  Holidays.    By  Amy  Brooks. 
For  Old  Donchester,  or  Archie  Hartley  and 

His  Schoolmates.     By  Arthur  Duffey. 
John  and  Betty's  Scotch  History  Visit.     By 

Margaret  Williamson. 
Prue's  Little  Friends.    By  Amy  Brooks. 
On  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux.    By  D.  Lange. 
Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.     By  Edward 

Stratemeyer. 
Classroom   and    Campus.      By   Warren   L. 

Eldred. 
The  Children  in  the  Little  Old  Red  House. 

By  Amanda  M.  Dougla*?. 
The  Aircraft  Boys  of  Lakeport,  or  Rivals 

of  the  Clouds.     By  Edward  Stratemeyer. 
The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Fisheries.    By  Fran- 
cis Rolt- Wheeler. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 
The  Secret  of  the  Clan.    By  Alice  Brown. 

McBride,  Nast  and  Company: 
"Tell  Me  Why"  Stories.    By  C.  H.  Claudy. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Courier  of  the  Ozarks.     (Young  Mis- 

sourians  Series.)     By  Byron  A.  Dunn. 
Life     Stories     for    Young     People     Series. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  George 
P.  Upton : 

The  Argonauts  Expedition  and  the  Labors 
of  Hercules. 

General  ("Chinese")  Gordon,  the  Chris- 
tian Hero  From  the  German  of  Theo- 
dore Kubler. 

David  Livingstone.  From  the  German  of 
Gustav  Plieninger. 

Ulysses  of  Ithaca.  From  the  German  of 
Karl  Friedrich  Becker. 

Emin  Pasha.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  M.  G.  Plohn. 

Gods  and  Heroes.  From  the  German  of 
Ferdinand  Schmidt  and  Carl  Friedrich 
Becker. 

Achilles.  Translated  and  Abridged  from 
the  German  of  Carl  Friedrich  Becker. 

Stanley's  Journey  through  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. From  the  German  of  Richard 
Roth. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 
The  Freshmen.    By  James  Hopper. 
The   Mystery  of   the   Grey   Oak  Inn.     By 
Louise  Godfrey  Irwin. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 
Story  Telling  Time.     Compiled  by  Frances 

Weld  Danielson. 
Johnny  Blossom.     From  the  Norwegian  of 

Dikken      Zwilgmeyer.         Translated     by 

Emilie,  Poulsson. 

The  Reilly  and  Britton  Company: 
Bunty  Prescott  at  Englishman's  Camp.    By 

Major  M.  J.  Phillips. 
Azalea:  The   Story  of  a  Girl  in  the  Blue 

Ridge  Mountains.     By  Ella  W.  Peattie. 
Sky    Island.     Being   the    Further   Exciting 

Adventures  of  Trot  and  Cap'n  Bill  After 

Their   Visit   to  the   Sea  Fairies.     By   L. 

Frank  Baum. 

Fleming  H.  Re^'eil: 
The  Scout  Master  of  Troop  5.     By  I.  T. 
Thurston. 


Charles  Scribner^s  Sons: 

The  Mountain  Divide.  By  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Cross.  By  Ralph  D. 
Paine. 

The  Sampo.  Hero  Adventures  from  the 
Finnish  Kalevala.    By  James  Baldwin. 

Christmas  Tales  and  Christmas  Verse.  By 
Eugene  Field. 

The  Hallowell  Partnership.  By  Katharine 
Holland  Brown. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 
Barry  Wynn.     The  Adventures  of  a  Page 

Boy  in  the  United  States  Congress.     By 

George  Barton. 
The  Young  Woodsman,  or  Running  Down 

the  Squawtooth  Gang.    By  Hugh  Pendex- 

ter. 
The    Young    Fisherman,    or    The    King   of 
Smugglers'  Island.    By  Hugh  Pendexter. 
Fred    Spencer,    Reporter.      By    Henry    M. 

Neely. 
Floor  Games.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  Lucky  Chance.    By  M.  W.  Loraine. 

F,  A.  Stokes  and  Company: 
Jim  Davis.    By  John  Masefield. 

John  C.  Winston  Company: 

The  Launch  Boys'  Cruise  in  the  Deerfoot. 
By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  (Launch  Boys 
Series.) 

The  Ranch  Girls'  Pot  of  Gold.  By  Margaret 
Vandercook.     (The  Ranch  Girls  Series.) 

The  Mary  Frances  Cook  Book,  or  Adven- 
tures Among  the  Kitchen  People.  By 
Jane  Eayre  Fryer. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Published  by  Author: 

For  Our  Mothers.  Compiled  by  Nell  An- 
drews. 
Pearls  at  Random  Strung,  or  Life's  Tragedy 
from  Wedding  to  Tomb,  including  the 
Scientific  Causes  of  All  Diseases,  Poverty, 
Premature  Death  and  Longevity.  By  C. 
H.  Piggott,  A.A.I. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

Newspaper  Reporting  and  Correspondence: 
A  Manual  for  Reporters,  Correspondents, 
and  Students  of  Newspaper  Writing.  By 
Grant  Milner  Hyde,  M.A. 

The  New  Competition :  An  Examination  of 
the  Conditions  Underlying  the  Radical 
Change  that  is  Taking  Place  in  the  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  World— the  Change 
from  a  Competitive  to  a  Co-operative 
Basis.    By  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy. 

The  New  City  Government:  A  Discussion 
of  Municipal  Administration  Based  on  a 
Survey  of  Ten  Commission  Governed 
Cities.    By  Henry  Bruere. 

Richard  G.  Badger: 

The  Story  of  a  Bank:  An  Account  of  th^ 
Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  the  Secor*-^ 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  Preli-^^ 
inary  Sketch  of  iVNft.^vL^^^'issS*.^  ''=^ss^  -s^s>^ 
Ham  Horace  Bro-^^^  "^^^^^"^^^ 
duction  by  Geo^«^^'^^^^^^^ 
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Poetry  and  Dreams.    By  F.  C.  Prescott. 
Progressive  Hints.     By  Clement  Carpenter. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Our  Reformation:  An  Exposition  of  the 
Modern  Politician's  Methods,  and  Re- 
sults.   By  James  H.  Bolithe. 

Debate  Outhnes  on  Public  Questions.  By 
Oliver  Clinton  Carpenter,  LL.B. 

The  Century  Company: 

The  New  Industrial  Day.  A  Book  for  Men 
Who  Employ  Men.  By  William  C.  Red- 
field. 

American  City  Government:  A  Survey  of 
Newer  Tendencies.    By  Charles  A.  Beard. 

Published  by  The  Church: 
The  House  of  the  Lord.    A  Study  of  Holy 
Sanctuaries    Ancient    and    Modern.      By 
James  E.  Talmadge. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Press: 
Masterpieces  of  the  Masters  of  Fiction.    By 
William  Dudley  Foulke. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Chasing  the  Blues.    By  R.  Goldberg. 
George  H,  Dor  an  Company: 

The  German  Emperor  and  the  Peace  of  the 
World.  (The  Nobel  Prize.)  By  Alfred 
H.  Dried. 

DuMeld  and  Company: 

Sex  Education.    By  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.S..  M.D. 
Sunday   Suppers,   Being   Fifty-four   Chafing 

Dish  Receipts,   Old   and   New.     By  Alice 

Laidlaw  Williams. 

Funk  and  W agnails: 

Conversation :  What  to  Say  and  How  to  Say 

It.    By  Mary  Greer  Conklin. 
The  Leather  Bound  Pocket  Series: 

The    Misfortune    of    a    World    Without 
Pain.     By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D., 
LL.D. 
The    Conservation    of    Womanhood    and 
Childhood.     By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  Latent  Energies  in  Life.    By  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown,  D.D. 
The  Signs  of  the  Times.     By  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan. 
The  Call  of  Jesus  to  Joy.    By  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Ways  of  the  Planets.  By  Martha 
Evans  Martin. 

Armaments  and  Arbitration,  or  The  Place 
of  Force  in  the  International  Relations  of 
States.    By  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.CL.,  LL.D. 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Company: 

The  Modern  Gasoline  Automobile:  Its  De- 
sign, Construction,  Maintenance  and  Re- 
pair.   By  Victor  W.  Page,  M.E. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Why  Women  Are  So.     By  Mary   Roberts 

Coolidge,  Ph.D. 
Dictionary  of  German  and  English :  English 

and  German.    By  Max  Bellows. 
The  Home  University  Library  of   Modern 
Knowledge : 
47.  The  Colonial  Period.    By  Charles  Mc- 
Lean Andrews,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D. 


48.  Great  American  Writers.     By  W.  P. 
Trent. 

49.  Political    Economy.     By   S.  J.    Chap- 
man, M.A. 

50.  The  Making  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.D. 

51.  Master  Mariners.    By  John  R.  Spears. 

52.  Ethics.    By  G.  E.  Moore. 

53.  Electricity.    By  Gilbert  Kapp. 

54.  The  Making  of  the  Earth.    By  J.  W. 
Gregory,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc. 

55.  Missions.     Their    Rise   and   Develop- 
ment.   By  Louise  Creighton. 

56.  Man,  A  History  of  the  Human  Body. 
By  Arthur  Keith,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Houghton  MifRin  Company: 

The  Children's  Reading.  By  Frances  Jen- 
kins Olcott. 

Citizens  Made  and  Remade:  An  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Significance  and  Influence  of 
George  Junior  Republics.  By  William  R. 
George  and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe. 

George  W.  Jacobs  Company: 

Prophetical,  Educational  and  Playing  Cards. 
By  Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer. 

That  Reminds  Me  Again :  A  Second  Collec- 
tion of  Tales  Worth  Telling. 

/.  B.  Lip  pine  ott  Company: 

The  Advance  of  Woman.  By  Jane  John- 
stone Christie. 

Photography  of  To-Day.  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  the  Origin,  Progress  and  Latest 
Discoveries  in  the  Photographer's  Art, 
Told  in  Non-Technical  Language.  By  H. 
Chapman  Jones. 

The  Conservation  of  the  Child:  A  Manual 
of  Clinical  Psychology  Presenting  the  Ex- 
amination and  Treatment  of  Backward 
Children.    By  Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.D. 

The  Dixie  Book  of  Days.  By  Matthew 
Page  Andrews. 

A  Book  of  Beggars.    By  W.  Dacres  Adams. 

Little,  Broivn  and  Company: 

A    Book    of    Hand-Woven    Coverlets.      By 

Eliza  Calvert  Hall. 
Colonial  Homes  and  Their  Furnishings.    By 

Mary  H.  Northen. 
The  Party  Book.     By  Winifred  Fales  and 

Mary  H.  Northen. 
Woman  in  the  Making  of  America.    By  H. 

Addington  Bruce. 

McBride,  Nast  and  Company: 

Where  Socialism  Failed:  An  Actual  Experi- 
ment.   By  Stewart  Grahame. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

My  Little  Book  of  Life.    By  Muriel  Strode 

Patience,  Perseverance,  Endurance.  Com- 
piled by  Grace  Browne  Strand. 

Possibility,  Purpose,  Endeavor.  Compiled 
by  Grace  Browne  Strand. 

Priest  and  His  People.     By  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 

The  Mother  Book.  By  "Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster. 

Our  Country  Life.  By  Frances  Kinsley 
Hutchinson. 

Electricity.  Its  History  and  Development 
By  William  A.  Durgin. 
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How  to  Get  Your  Pay  Raised.    By  Nathan- 
iel C.  Fowler,  Jr. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 
The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman.     By  Ida 

M.  Tarbell. 
Increasing    Home    Efficiency.      By    Martha 

Bensley  Bruere  and  Robert  W.  Bruere. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 
The  Helping  Hand  Cook  Book.    By  Marion 

Harland  and  Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 
The  Hysteria  of  Lady  Macbeth.    By  Isador 

H.  Coriat,  M.D. 


Munn  and  Company: 

Scientific  American  Reference  Book.  Edi- 
tion of  191 3.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Al- 
bert A.  Hopkins  and  A.  Russell  Bend. 

Oxford  University  Press: 

The  Ability  to  Converse.  By  Stanley  M. 
Bligh. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

Man  or  Machine — Which?  An  Interpreta- 
tion of  Ideals  at  Work  in  Industry.  By 
Al  Priddy. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  December  and  the  ist  of  January 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fiction 

1.  The  Marshal.     Andrews.    (Bobbs-Mcrrill.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.35. 

4.  Corporal  Cameron.    Connor.  (Doran.^  $1.25. 

5.  The  Lost  World.    Doyle.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

6.  Cease      Firing.        Johnston.       (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.40. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Your   United    States.     Bennett.    (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  Camera  Crusade  Through  the  Holy  Land. 

Elmendorf.     (Scribner.)     $3.00. 

4.  Humanly   Speaking.     Crothers.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Rocket    Book.      Newell.      (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Texan  Star.    Altsheler.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Batter  Up.     Williams.  (Appleton.)   $1.25. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Fiction 

1.  The   Reef.     Wharton.    (Scribner.)    $1.30. 

2.  Marriage.     Wells.    (Duffield.)   $i.35- 

3.  The  Financier.     Dreisscr.    (Harper.)   $1.40. 

4.  Spring  Days.     Moore.   (Brentano.)  $i.35- 

5.  The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol. 

Locke.    (Lane.)   $1.30. 

6.  Daddy-Long-Legs.    Webster.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.   (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Your  United   States.     Bennett.      (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  In    the    Courts    of    Memory.      Hegermann- 

Lindencrone.   (Harper.)  $2.00. 

4.  When  I  Was  a  Child.    Markino.  (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 


Juveniles 

1.  i¥.sop's  Fables.     (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Ten  Girls  from  History.     Sweetser.  (Duf- 

field.) $1.60. 

3.  Change  Signals.  Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.20. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Unknown  Quantity.   Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.     Rives.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

4.  Corporal  Cameron.    Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

5.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  The  White  Shield.    Reed.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Your   United    States.     Bennett.    (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

2.  Joseph   Pennell's    Pictures   of   the   Panama 

Canal.   (Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

3.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

4.  The    Broad     Highway.      Farnol.       (Little, 

Brown.)    $3.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  Dickens's    Children.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Christmas    Tales     and     Christmas     Verse. 

Field.   (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$i..^o. 

2.  Daddy-Long-Legs.    Webster.  (Century  Co  A 

$1.00.  ^ 

3.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.     Little.  (Cen^^ 

Co.)  $1.00.  c*^> 

4.  The  Unknown  Qvvk^^^j^.^'^c^'^-^^^  ''^ 

ner.)  $1.50. 
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5.  The  Net.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.     Rives.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.   (Century 

Co.)   $1.00. 

3.  Daddy-Long- Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  Cease  Firing.  Johnston.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.40. 

6.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Your   United    States.     Bennett     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

2.  My  Robin.     Burnett.    (Stokes.)   50  cents. 

3.  On  Emerson.    Maeterlinck.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Man  and  Superman.     Shaw.      (Brentano.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's    Promised   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  Sky   Island.     Baum.      (Reilly   &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Crofton  Chums.     Barbour.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.25. 

BIRMINGHAM,   ALA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.     Rives.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.35. 

2.  Cease  Firing.  Johnston.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.40. 

3.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.  (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  The   Hollow  of  Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Heroine  in  Bronze.     Allen.    (Macmil- 

lan.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Net.    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.30. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No,  report. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.     Waller.   (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

iier.)  $1.50. 

3.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.  Lincoln.  (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.30. 

5.  Cease  Firing.  Johnston.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.40. 

6.  Corporal  Cameron.   Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

I.  Your  United  States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 
$2.00. 


I. 

2. 
3. 


2.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

3.  Everybody's  St.  Francis.     Egan.    CCentury 

Co.)  $2.50. 

4.  Memoirs  of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife.     Eraser. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $3.00. 

Juveniles 
The     Night     Before     Christmas.      Moore. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)   $1.00. 
iCsop's  Fables.   (Doubleday,   Page.)   $1.50 
Mary   Ware's    Promised   I^nd.     Johnston. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.   Lincoln.    (Apple- 
ton.)   $1.30. 

2.  Cease  Firing.  Johnston.  (Houghton  MifHin.) 

$1.40. 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.     Waller.  (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Reef.    Wharton.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

5.  Daddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.  (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Humanly  Speaking.    Crothers.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

3.  The    Life    of    Benjamin    Disraeli.      Mony- 

penny.    (Macmillan.)   $3.00  per  vol. 

4.  Memoirs   of    Francisco    Crispo.      (Doran.) 

$7.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Crofton  Chums.     Barbour.    (Century   Co.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Stories  to  Tell  Children.    Bryant.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

3.  Boy  Scouts  of  Berkshire.    Eaton.  (Wilde.). 

$1.00. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Fiction 

1.  Corporal  Cameron.    Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

3.  Daddy-Long-Legs.        Webster.        (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.     Waller.  (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  White  Shield.    Reed.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Art.     Rodin.   (Small.   Maynard.)  $7.50. 

3.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  (Corporal  Cameron.   Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.   (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Net    Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.^, 
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6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35- 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

3.  A   Wall   of   Men.     McCarter.    (McClurg.) 

$1.35- 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.  (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  Cease  Firing.  Johnston.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.40. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Your  United  States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

2.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

3.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $1.75. 

4.  Mark  Twain.     Paine.    (Harper.)   $6.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's    Promised   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

3.  With    Carrington    on    the   Bozeman    Trail. 

Hanson.   (McClurg.)  $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Midlandcrs.    Jackson.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.     Little.  (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  Corporal  Cameron.   Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

5.  Cease  Firing.  Johnston.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.40. 

6.  The  Heather  Moon.    Williamson.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Easter.      Strindberg.      (Stewart   &    Kidd.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Quiet  Courage.    Appleton.   (Stewart  & 

Kidd.)  $1.00. 

3.  George  Bernard  Shaw.    Henderson.  (Stew- 

art &  Kidd.)  $5.00. 

4.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's .  Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Chatterbox  for  19 12.     (Estes.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Rocket  Book.    Newell.  (Harper.)  $1.25. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 
Fiction 
I.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 
$1.30. 


2.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.  (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.^. 

4.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.     Rives.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Your   United    States.     Bennett.    (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.      Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Knocking   the    Neighbors.     Ade.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.00. 

4.  Mark  Twain.     Paine.    (Harper.)    $6.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Christmas     Tales     and     Christmas     Verse. 

Field.   (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  i^sop's  Fables.     (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Dickens's    Children.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.00. 
•  DENVER,  COLO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

2.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.     (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

3.  The     Unknown     Quantity.       Van     Dyke. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Heather  Moon.    Williamson.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35. 

6.  Friar    Tuck.    Wason.    (Small,    Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Your  United   States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

2.  The   Promised  Land. 

Mifflin.)   $1.75- 

3.  Americans  and  Others. 

ton  Mifflin.)  $1.10. 

4.  A  Miscellany  of  Men. 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Boy  Scouts  of  Camp  Woodcraft.    Burgess. 

(Penn.)   $1.00. 

2.  Nancy  Lee.     Ward.     (Penn.)   $1.20. 

3.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.     Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little. 

Co.)  $1.00. 

5.  Daddy-T.ong-Legs.        Webster. 

Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess. 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  Your  United  SVaJ^^et..   ^-^^^cjcv^js^., 
$2.00. 


Antin.     (Houghton 
Repplier.  (Hough- 
Chesterton.    (Dodd. 


(Century 
(Century 
(BobVy^- 
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2.  Joseph  Pennell's  Picture  of  Panama.     (Lip« 

pincott.)  $1.25. 

3.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmilian.)  $2.50. 

4.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $175. 

Juveniles 

1.  Sky  Island.     Baum.     (Reilly  and  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Nancy  Lee.     Warde.     (Penn.)  $1.20. 

3.  The  Glenlock  Girls  at  Camp  West.     Rem- 

ick.     (Penn.)  $1.25. 

INDL\NAPOLIS.  IND. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.     Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

4.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

5.  Marriage.    Wells.     (Duffield.)  $1.35. 

No  N- Fiction 

1.  The      Provincial      American.       Nicholson^ 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  New  Democracy.    Weyl.    (Macmilian.) 

$2.00. 

3.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

4.  Time  and   Change.     Burroughs.     (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.10. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  Betty  Wales  Series.    Warde.  (Penn.)  $1.25. 

3.  Ihe  Rocket  Book.    Newell.  (Harper.)  $1.00. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

2.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

3.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40 

4.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

5.  Friar  Tuck.     Wason.      (Small,   Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The  Lady  and    Sada   San.     Little.      (Cen- 

tury Co.)   $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Mark  Twain.     Paine.     (Harper.)   $6.00. 

2.  An    Artist    in    Egypt.     Tyndale.    (Doran.) 

$5.00. 

3.  The   Modern   Reader's   Chaucer.     Mackaye 

and   Tatlock.     (Macmilian.)    $5.00. 

4.  The  Land  of  Footprints.    White.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Bill  the  Minder.    Robinson.     (Holt.)  $^.^0. 

2.  Billy    Popgun.     Winter.      (Houghton   Mif- 

flin.) $2.00. 

3.  Skv  Island.     Baum.     (Reilly  and  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 


3.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Heroine  in  Bronze.     Allen.     (Macmil- 

ian.) $1.25. 

5.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  I-ady  and  Sada  San.    Little.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright,  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.35. 

4.  Daddy-Long-Legs.       Webster.        (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Lady  and  Sada   San.     Little.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  Corporal  (Tameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Hollow  of  Her   Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead.)   $1.30. 

2.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

3.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

4.  D^ddy-Long-Legs.  Webster.   (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.     (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill.)    $1.35. 

6.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmilian.)  $2.50. 

2.  Your  United   States.     Bennett.      (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  A    Montessori    Mother.     Fisher.     (Holt.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The     Inn     of     Tranquillity.       Galsworthy. 

(Scribner.)    $1.35- 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Patty  Books.     Wells.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The    Rocket    Book.      Newell.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The     Birds*     Christmas     Carol.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Pictures  of  Polly.     Courtney.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

4.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

5.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 
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NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Your  United  States.    Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

2.  A  Wanderer  in  Florence.     Lucas.     (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.75. 

3.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

4.  Humanly  Speaking.    Crothers.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's   Promised   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Crofton    Chums.      Barbour.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Tale  of  Mr.  Tod.    Porter.     (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.35. 

3.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.   Waller.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Net.    Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

NoN -Fiction 

1.  Trails,    Trappers    and    Tender  feet.     Wash- 

burn.    (Holt.)   $3.00. 

2.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

3.  Your  United  States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

4.  The  Last  Leaf.    Hosmer.  (Putnam.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's   Promised   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Billy  Pop-gun.     Winter.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $2.00. 

3.  The  Kewpies  and  Dottie  Darling.     O'Neil. 

(Doran.)  $1.25. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

2.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.     Smith.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.    Lincoln.    (Ap- 

pleton.) $1.30. 

6.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.  Little.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  South  America.   Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Your  United  States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  In  •  the   Courts   of   Memory.     Hegermann- 

Lindencrone.     (Harper.)  $2.00. 

4.  Mark  Twain.     Paine.     (Harper.)  $6.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter   Rabbit    Series.      Potter.      (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

2.  Little  Colonel   Series.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Woodcraft.      Seton.      (Doubleday,    Page.) 

$1.75. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.   Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)   $1.25. 

5.  The   Promised   Land.     An  tin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

6.  The    Return    of    Peter    Grimm.      Belasco. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)   $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The  Unknown  Quantity.   Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Maidens    Fair.      Fisher.      (Dodd,    Mead.) 

$350. 

3.  Just    So    Stories.      Kipling.      (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $2.50. 

4.  Rubaiyat.     (Doran.)    $5.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary  Ware's    Promised   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

3.  Sky    Island.     Baum.      (Reilly    &   Britton.) 

$1.25. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

2.  The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 

(Doubleday,   Page.)   $1.35. 

3.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.)   $1.40. 

4.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.  Little.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.   Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)   $1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Roger    Paulding,    Gunner's    Mate.     Beach. 

(Penn.)  $1.20. 

3.  Pewee  Clinton,   Plebe.     Stevens.      (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.  Wright.    (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Wall  of  Men.     McCarter.   (McClurg.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The  Lost  World.     Doyle.      (Doran.)  $1.25. 

5.  For  Conscience'  Sake.    Corkey.     (Forward 

Pub.  Co.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (So^'^^" 

ner.)  $1.50.  ^^ 

2.  If.    Kipling.     (Doubledaj{^  P^<^A  ^^-:_^.  '^ 

3.  Golden  Treasury  ^K^^-^^^-^s^^^^^^  '" 

grave.   (DufCi«iV^>i  %i.:=:5^. 
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4.  Poems  of  Eugene  Field.     (Scribner.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Bird  Children.     Gordon.     (Volland.)  $1.00. 

2.  Sky    Island.     Baum.     (Reilly    &    Britton.) 

$1.25. 

3.  This    Year's    Book    for    Boys.     (Doran.) 

$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

2.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.   (Century 

Co.)   $1.00. 

4.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.     (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.30. 

5.  The  Upas  Tree.    Barclay.  (Putnam.)  $1.00. 

6.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.    Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  Joseph   Pennell's  Pictures  of  the  Panama. 

(Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

3.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

4.  Your  United   States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Mary    Frances    Cook    Book.      Fryer. 

(Winston.)   $1.20. 

2.  Mary   Ware's    Promised   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Tales  of  Mr.  Tod.    Potter.     (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

2.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

3.  The  White  Shield.    Reed.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.     Waller.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.35. 

6.  London    Lavender.     Lucas.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  Your  United  States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

4.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

PORTLAND.   ME. 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.    Lincoln.    (Ap- 

plcton.)  $1.30. 

3.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $i.2.«;. 

4.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

5.  The  Valiants   of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $i.35- 

6.  The  Heather  Moon.    Williamson.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35- 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 


NoN-FicnoN 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.   (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Your  United  States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  Mark  Twain.     Paine.     (Harper.)   $6.00. 

4.  Colonial    Homes    and    Their    Furnishings. 

Northend.    (Little,  Brown.)  $5.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's   Promised   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Birds'    Christmas    Carol.      Wiggins. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

3.  Building  an  Air-Ship  at  Silver  Fox  Farm. 

Otis.     (Crowell.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 
Fiction 
Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 
The  Net.     Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 
Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 
The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.35. 

Cease   Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 
flin.) $1.40. 

The    Wind    Before    the    Dawn.      Munger. 
(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 

The      Montessori      System.        Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Your  United  States.     Bennett.     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 
Mark  Twain.    Paine.     (Harper.)  $6.00. 
Fifty  Years  in   Oregon.     Geer.      (Neale.) 

$3.00. 

Juveniles 
Cliatterbox.     (Estes.)   $1.25. 
The    Rocket    Book.      Newell.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 
Bird  Children.     Gordon.     (Volland.)  $1.00. 

RICHMOND,   VA. 
Fiction 

Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 
flin.) $1.40. 

Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 
$1.30. 

A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)  $1.25. 

The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.    (Century 
Co.)    $1.00. 

Scuffles.    Robins.     (Harriman.)  $1.00. 

The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.     (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Fiction 

The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little. 
Co.)  $1.00. 

Daddy-Long-Legs.        Webster. 
Co.)  $1.00. 

Their  Yesterdays.   Wright.  (Book  Sunoly.) 
$1.30. 

The  Unknown  Quantity.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib- 
ner.)  $1.50. 

The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.00. 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

I. 
2. 

3. 
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I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 


I. 
2. 

3. 


NoN- Fiction 
South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 
Humanly    Speaking.      Crothers.      (Hough- 


(  Harper.) 
(Houghton 

Johnston. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 

I. 
2. 

3. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

s. 

6. 

T. 
2. 

3. 

4- 

I. 
2. 

3. 


ton  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

Your  United  States.     Bennett. 
$2.00. 

The   Promised   Land.     Antin. 
Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

Mary   Ware's    Promised    Land. 
(Page.)  $1.25. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux.     Lange.    ( Lo- 
th rop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 

The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 
(Page.)   $1.20. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Fiction 

Grey  friars    Bobby.      Atkinson.      (Harper.) 
$1.20. 

The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.     (Century 
Co.)  $1.00. 

Marriage.     Wells.      (Duffield.)    $1.35. 

The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)    $1.00. 

The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne.     Norris.     (Mac- 
millan.) $1.25. 

Daddy-Long-Legs.        Webster.        (Century 
Co.)   $1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

The    Star-Treader.      Smith.      (Robertson.) 

$1.25. 
Baldy   of   Nome.     Darling.      (Robertson.) 

$1.00. 
San  Francisco.     Purdy.     (Elder.)   $2.50. 
Woman    in   the   United    States.     Constant 

(Robertson.)  80  cents. 
Juveniles 
Little     Women     Series.      Alcott.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 
Mary   Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 
The  Peter  Rabbit  Series.    Potter.  (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Fiction 
Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 
Cease  Firing.     Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 
flin.) $1.40. 
Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 
The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.     (Century 

Co.)   $1.00. 
The  Net.     Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30 
A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness.    Waller.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
South  America.   Bryce.    (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 
The    Wilderness    of    North    Pacific    Coast 

Islands.     Sheldon.      (Scribner.)    $2.00. 
Guardians    of    the    Columbia.      Williams. 

(Williams.)  75  cents. 
Joseph   Pennell's   Pictures  of  the   Panama. 

(Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 
Mary    Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 
The     Birds*     Christmas     Carol.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 
Nancy  Lee.     Warde.     (Penn.)  $1.20. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

2.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

3.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Net.    Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 

5.  Daddy-Long-Legs.       Webster.        (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Harvester.   Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Milestones.        Bennett      and      Knoblauch. 

(Doran.)  $1.00. 

2.  How  to  Cook  in  Casserole  Dishes.     Neil. 

(McKay.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Sky    Island.     Baum.     (Reilly    &   Britton.) 

$1.^5- 

2.  Mary   Ware's    Promised    Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
Fiction 

1.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Briggs.)  $1.25. 

2.  Black    Creek    Stopping    House.      McCIung. 

(Briggs.)  $1.00. 

3.  Their    Yesterdays.     Wright.      (McLeod   & 

Allen.)   $1.35. 

4.  A    Romance     of    Billy-Goat    Hill.      Rice. 

(Briggs.)  $1.25. 

5.  Between  Two  Thieves.    Dehan.    (Frowde.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Sunshine    Sketches.      Leacock.       (Bell     & 

Cockburn.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  Rhymes    of    a    Rolling     Stone.      Service. 
(Briggs.)  $1.50. 

No  report.  Juveniles 

WACO,   TEXAS 
Fiction 

1.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Hollow   of  Her  Hand.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Net.     Beach.     (Harper.)  $1.30. 

4.  Their  Yesterdays.    Wright.  (Book  Supply.) 

$1.30. 

5.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

6.  The    Place    of    Honeymoons.      MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.30. 
Non-Fiction 
I.  Brann,  the  Iconoclast.     (Herz.)  $3.00. 
No  report.  Juveniles 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
Fiction 

1.  Between  Two  Thieves.     Dehan.     (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

2.  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.     (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.) $1.40. 

3.  A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill.  Rice.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  Smoice   Bellew.     London.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.30. 

5.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Arm-chair  at  the  Inn.    Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.30. 
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Non-Fiction 

1.  South  America.    Bryce.  (Macmillan.)  $2.50. 

2.  Your  United   States.     Bennett     (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

3.  In   the   Courts   of   Memory.     Hegermann- 

Lindencrone.     (Harper.)  $2.00. 

4.  The      Montessori     Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mary   Ware's   Promised   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  Dickens's    Children.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Tell  Me  Why  Stories.    Claudy.     (McBride. 

Nast.)  $1.25. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Valiants  of  Virginia.    Rives.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.35. 

2.  Corporal  Cameron.  Connor.  (Doran.)  $1.25. 

3.  The   Hollow   of   Her  Hand.    McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)   $1.30. 

4.  The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.    Lincoln.   (Ap- 


pleton.)  $1.30. 
'h< 


5.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.    Little.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  Daddy-Long-Legs.       Webster. 

Co.)  $1.00. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Your  United  States.     Bennett. 

$2.00. 

2.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin. 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Americans  and  Others.    Repplicr.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.10. 


(Century 

(Harper.) 
(Houghton 


4.  Historic  Summer  Haunts.    Bullard.     (Lit- 
tle, Brown.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Tale  of  Mr.  Tod.    Potter.     (Warnc) 

50  cents. 

2.  Mary   Ware's   Promi.^ed   Land.     Johnston. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Rocket    Book.      Newell.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

From  the  above  list  the  six  best-sdlinff 
books  (fiction)  arc  selected  according  to  the 
following  system: 
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According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

FOINTS 

I.  Their    Yesterdays.      Wright.       (Book 

Supply.)    $1.30 195 

Corporal  Cameron.     Connor.   (Doran.) 
$1.25    179 

3.  The  Lady  and  Sada  San.   Little.    (Cen- 

tury  Co.)    $1.00 134 

4.  The     Valiants     of     Virginia.       Rives. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.35 119 

/  Cease  Firing.    Johnston.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.40 116 

The  Unknown  Quantity.    Van  Dyke. 
(Scribner.)   $1.50   116 
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Art  in  Egypt 


A  New  Volume  in  the  General 
— — ^^^■— ^^  By  G.  Maspero 


of  Art  Series 


Director^enwal  of  AatiqaitiM  in  Esypt 

A  series  in  each  of  whose  small  volumes  is  concentrated  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  one 
of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  the  art  of  a  particular  country.  The  books  exemplify  one  of  the 
most  notable  feats  of  literary  compression  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  and  of  manufacturing  com- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  publishers  in  the  history  of  book-making.  The  arts  of  Egypt  are  here 
treated  in  all  their  aspects.  Nearly  looo  illustrations.    $1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.65 

Other  Volumes  in  the  Series,         Each  $1.50  net 

Art  in  France,  by  Louts  Hourticq,  Inspector  of  t'lne  Arts  in  the  City  of  Paris. 

Art  in  Northern  Italy,  by  Corrado  Ricci,  Director-General  of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiquities  of  Italy. 

Art  in  Croat  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director-General  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 


Recent  Importations 


The  Fighting  Spirit  of  Japan 
By  E.  J.  Harrison 

S2  full-page  illustrations.  $350  net 

The  author,  during  a  long  residence  in  Japan, 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  athletic  and  sport- 
ing side  of  Japanese  life,  and  has  given  much 
new  and  curious  information  on  many  aspects 
of  modern  Japanese  life  which  have  been  little 
touched  upon  by  other  authors. 

Composers  in  Love  and  Marriage 

By  J.  Cathbert  Hadden,  author  of  "  Life  of 
Chopin,"  "  Life  of  Haydn,"  etc 

IVith  many  illustrations.    Svo.  $3.00  net 

Not  a  single  great  name  in  musical  creation  has 
been  omitted,  and  the  whole  volume  will  be  found 
a  human  document  of  the  most  engrossing  interest. 

Latin  America :  ^  ^  ^e'""'  "  *'  ^°^ 
By  F.  Garcia  Caldron  $3.00  net 

His  pen  has  a  sharp  point  that  stands  for  the  qual- 
ity of  his  intellect;  it  takes  agility  in  thought  and 
expression  to  bring  out  so  distinctly  in  an  ever- 
running  narrative-exposition  the  salient  strains, 
in  mind  and  nature,  of  all  these  different  peoples. 

The  Malay  Peninsula 

By  Arnold  Wright  and  Thomas  H.  Reid 

IVitli   numerous  illustrations  and  map.   $3.75  net 

A  comprehensive  account  of  the  development  of 
British  influence  in  the  middle  East  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and  the  remark- 
able growth,  commercial  and  otherwise,  of  the 
peninsula. 

Papua  or  British  New  Guinea 

By  J.  H.  P.  Murray,   Lieutenant-Governor 

of  f^apua.     Illustrated.  $375  net 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


Correspondence  of  Sarah,  Lady 

Lyttelton,  1787-1870 

Edited  by  her  Great-Granddang hther,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Hugh  Wyndham 

IVith  portraits.    Demy  8t'o.  $375  net 

By  the  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  Spencer  who 
in  1842  was  appointed  Governess  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria's children.  She  had  unique  opportunities  of 
observing  distinguished  society,  and  as  she  pos- 
sessed much  humor,  and  a  singularly  happy  power 
of  describing  the  people  she  met  and  the  events 
she  witnessed,  her  Correspondence  is  of  unusual 
interest. 

John  Forster  and  His  Friendships 
By  Richard  Renton 

38  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  $3.00  net 
account  of  the  biographer  and  intimate  friend 
of  Charles  Dickens,  who  occupied  a  commanding 
position  in  the  literary  and  artistic  world  of  his 
day,  and  was  a  man  of  many  friendships  and  as- 
sociations with  the  notable  people  of  his  time. 
The  volume  includes  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
Dickens  material. 

Portraits  and  Sketches 

By  Edmnnd  GoMe  12  mo.     $1.50  net 

A  volume  of  entertaining  personal  recollections 
and  critical  estimates  of  well-known  literary  per- 
sonages, including  Swinburne,  Andrew  Lang,  Au- 
brey De  Vere,  and  others. 

The  Stevenson  Originals 
By  Eya  Blantyre  Simpson 

With  numerous  illustrations.     Thick  J2mo, 

$2.50  net 
A  charming  book  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
heroes  and  heroines  and  their  counterparts  in 
real  life. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

By  Gerhard  Gran,  Professor  of  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Christiania.  $3  50  net 

A  fascinating  combination  of  narrative  and 
criticism. 
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Tba  WorU't  Lut  Uakwnra  PUca 


By   ROALD   AMUNDSEN 

(rom  ihe  NotwegLab  hy  A.  C.  Chater.  With  91  lUuHiUiaiu  uvl  IS  Mipi  uxl  ChtlU 


fit  liuo  octavo  volumes 


"Captain  Amundsen's  own  storj  of  his  discovery  of  the  South   Pole  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  his  remarkable  achievement.     The  narrative  conlainft  scHrceiv  a  dull  pHge  from 
first  to  last,"  says  Tie  I.onden   Timri.     The  dauntless  coiirape,  u 
flinchind  perseverance,  and  wonderful  foresight  that   enabled   ihi 
Scandinavian  explorer  and  his  gallant  companions  to  plant  the  fliiR    /  LEE  KEEOICK, 
of  Norway  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  earth  is  mirrored    /  \sa  Nuuu  StrMl. 

ill  Captain  Amundsen's  modest  record.  /  ((,v  York. 

Polar  literature  has  been  enriched  by  this  account  of  thi 
adventure  of   this  band  of  hardy  eiplorers  who  braved   the   . 
dancers  of  the  Antarctic,  and  on  December  14,  igii,  reached    /  Srnd  me   Cnf/i 

UiegoaL.  /  Amnndseus    book.    -T/IH 

Dr.  NuKn  in  in  bBaJuclion  »ti  hiih  hibulc   Hm  ilk  book  I  hi. 

toCtjWa  AmiuKkentndhuachkvdneai.  ita  plac«  ia  every  librArr- 

SeDd  roar  order  to  LEE  KEEDICK,  PablUber 

ISO  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


□  The  Bookhah  la  writioK  to  advercUcra. 
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NEW  NOVELE 


LANCHESTER    OF    BRAZENOSE.     By   ronald 

MacDONALD.  Raymond  Lanchester  is  a  modern  knight  of 
chivalry  who,  in  loyalty  to  an  unfaithful  wife  and  for  love  of  his 
little  son,  takes  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  burden  of  another's 
crime.  Through  the  clever  amateur  detective  work  of  his  young 
actress  friend,  '^  Diwy-Di,"  wrongs  are  righted,  and  the  story  has 
a  happy  ending.  Qoth,  $t.30  net.    Postage  i2  cenis 

THE  FIFTH  TRUMPET.    By  paul  Bertram,  author 

of  "  The  Shadow  of  Power."  This  novel  deals  with  the  15th 
century  supremacy  of  the  Church  throughout  Europe.  The 
scenes  are  splashed  with  the  vivid  color  of  the  age,  and  the 
mind  of  the  reader  falls  readily  into  the  period. 

Qoth,  $t.25  net.    Postage  i2  cents 

JOHN  LANE'S  TWO  DISCOVERIES 

TOPHAM'S  FOLLY.  By  GEORGE  STEVENSON.  The 
story  presents  to  us  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  various  members 
of  the  Topham  family  and  their  kinsfolk,  seen  largely  through  the 
eyes  of  Mary  Ann,  who  lives  in  their  tempestuous  household  as  a 
humble  servant — a  kind  of  angel  in  a  print  dress.  The  novel  has 
the  curious  charm  of  a  tale  that  our  grandmothers  might  have 
told  us — a  genuine  homeliness  and  simplicity. 

Cloth,  $t^30  net*    Postage  t2  cents 

THE  FINGER  OF  MR.  BLEE.  (A  Tropical  comedy.) 
By  PETER  BLUNDELL.  The  amusing  adventures  of  Harold 
Blee,  a  young  Eurasian,  form  the  main  theme  of  this  original 
novel.  Harold  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  two  rival  factions 
of  the  local  British  Society,  and  perpetrates  many  works  of  mis- 
chief to  the  discomfiture  of  the  rich  and  pompous  Mrs.  Gladstone 
Mortimer,  and  to  the  suppressed  amusement  of  her  enemies. 

Cloth,  $t*25  net.    Postage  t2  cents 


JOHN  LANE  CO. MEW  YORK 


Please  mention  THE  BOOKMAN  in  writing:  to  advertisers. 
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BY    THE   AUTHOR    OF 

The  Melting  of  Molly 

FOB.  EIGHT  MONTHS  THE 

Best   Selling   Book  in  America 

AJW  IMPORTANT  NKW  NOVEL 


Andrew 


the 


An  old  Southern  City,  rising  from  its  ruins, 
furnishes  a  distinctive  setting.  There  is  a 
double  portion  of  romance  with  two  heroines: 
Caroline,  an  heiress,  Phoebe, society  reporter, 
who  insists  that  her  dilettante  lover  shall  do  a 
real  work,  in  the  world.  Atmosphere,  bright 
talk  and  charm  of  character  mark  the  story. 

'By  MARIA  THOMPSON  DAVIESS 

Attractive  Pictures  by  R.  M.  CROSBY  Price  $1.30  Net 

INDIANAPOLIS  THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY       new  york 

Ptsue  meDCloD  The  Bookuan  In  wrIIInB  to  mdvertUMt, 


TUE    BOOKMAN    ADVERTISER 


mt  pttielot 

A  REPRINT  OF  POETRY  AND 
PROSE  FOR  BOOKLOVERS, 
CHOSEN  IN  PART  FROM 
SCARCE  EDITIONS  and  SOURCES 
NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN 

THE  BIBELOT  U  in  shape  a  small 
quarto  (4>4x6),  choicely  printed  on 
white  laid  paper,  uncut  edges,  and 
done  up  in  old-style  blue  wrappers.  It  is 
issued  monthly,  and  has  from  32  to  40 
pages  of  text,  forming  a  volume  of  450 
pages,  at  least,  each  year. 
^  Subscriptions  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
1913,  Volume  XIX,  are  taken  for  the 
complete  year  only  at  75c  net  in  advance, 
postpaid.  After  April  1  st,  1 9 1 3,  the  rate 
will  be  $!.00  net. 


AMPHORA 

A  COLLECTION  OF  PROSE  AND 
VERSE  CHOSEN  BY  THE  EDI- 
TOR OF  THE  BIBELOT 

AMPHORA  anciently  signified 
earthen  vessel  made  to  contain 
various  precious  liquids  as  honey, 
olive  oil  or  wine.  The  name  carries  a 
beautiful  aloofness  from  usages  of  to-day. 
No  one  in  the  present  age  calls  for  actual 
amphorae.  In  fact  the  poetry  of  utensib 
seems  to  have  vanished.  The  title  may 
therefore  be  taken  in  a  purely  symbolic 
sense,  and  as  such  I  hope  and  believe  con- 
tains specimens  of  noble  verse  and  prose 
which  will  surely  appeal  to  more  than  a  litde 
clan  of  lovers  of  the  book  beautiful. 
Q  923  copies,  Fcap  octavo.  Van  Gdder 
hand-made  paper,  old-style  boards,  $1.75 
net.  3  0  copies  on  Japan  vellum  (numbered), 
$4.00  net 

A  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  The  Mother  Book*  on  Request 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER..  Portland,  Main. 


THE 

THREE  GIFTS  OF  LIFE 

A  Girl's  Responsibility  for  Race  Progress 

BY 

NELLIE  M.  SMITH 

Lecturer  for  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Propliyiaxis 

With  an  IntroducUon  by  THOMAS  DENNISON  WOOD,  MD^   Professor  of  Physical 

Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

T/i^  instruction  of  the  youn^  for  the  serious  duties  of  life 
is  recognized  to-day  as  a  most  vital  part  of  education. 

HERE  is  a  little  book  on  the  origin  of  life  that  treats  the  subject  in  an  entirely  new  way. 
Its  purpose  is  not  only  to  give  the  scientific  statement  of  life's  origin,  but  what  is  of  far 
greater  practical  importance,  to  show  the  relation  between  the  facts  of  reproduction  and  life  as  a 
whole.  Its  aim  is  constructive  rather  than  destructive  ;  to  give  a  higher  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  life,  a  saner,  more  wholesome  view  of  the  every-day  relations 
between  the  sexes,  and  a  broader  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  advancement  when  both  men 
and  women  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  human  race  rather  than  the  satisfaction 
of  personal  pleasure. 

NeU  60  cents.    Postage,  8  cents  extra 
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"The    Night    Riders   will    make   Ridgwell   Cullum   famous** 

•IWhcther  or  not  you  have  read  "  The  Walchen 
ol  the  Plam."  "  The  SheiiS  o(  Dyke  Hole,"  "  The 
TraU  of  the  Axe"  and  "  The  One- Way  Trail." 

By  Ridgwell  Cullum 

you  will  want  to  lead  his  latest 
and  by  far  his  best  slory 

THE  NIGHT 
RIDERS 

A  Tale  of  Early  Montana,  which  sweeps 
along  with  a  rush  and  swins,  thrilling  and  intense, 
comptelling  the  absorbed  attentioD  to  the  last  word. 

Four  itluilrationi  id  color  bj  H.  J.  Souleo. 
IZmo.  cloth.    >l.25  net;  bjr  mail.   S1.40 

ORDEIf  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER  OR  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS 


GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  North  American  Review 

Edited  by  GEORGE  HARVEY 

For  FEBRUARY  (On  News-stands  January  28) 

Rational  Tariff  Revision A.  K.  FISKE 

Psychology  and  the  Navy   .  .        HUGO  MIJNSTERBERG 

Grain  Growing  and  Canadian  Expansion  EDWARD  PORRITT 
Moussorgsky's  "Boris  GodounoCf"    .  KURT  SCHINDLER 

What  Is  Socialism— II A.  MAURICE  LOW 

Phillips  Brooks  and  German  Preaching  FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY 
The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  ....  PRICE  COLLIER 
China's  Revolution  and  Its  Effect  .     CHING-CHUN  WANG 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 
for  three  months  for  one  dollar 


$4.00  the  Year 


35c.  the  Copp 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  PUBLISHING  CO. 

FRANKUN  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 
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''The  best  weekly,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  the  world.''  James  Bryce. 

The  Nation 


I 


''  The  foremost  critical  journal 
of  America''  contains  ever^ 
<week  the  following  departments 


Uterary  Criticism 

The  important  books  are  re- 
viewed as  soon  after  publication 
as  is  consistent  with  careful  ex- 
amination. 

Drama,  Music   and   Art 

The  significant  musical  and 
dramatic  events  and  the  best  art 
exhibitions  in  Americaand  Europe 
are  treated  by  competent  critics. 

Editorial  Articles 

These  are  careful  and  temper- 
ate discussions  of  prominent  po- 
litical and  social  topics. 


Finance 

Thisdepartment  presents,nearly 
every  issue,  an  expert  view  of 
some  important  topic  in  finance 
or  economic  progress. 

Science 

Reviews  of  important  books  of 
science,  and  articles  and  notes  of 
scientific  interest,  are  prepared  by 
the  best  authorities. 

Special    Correspondence 

Articles  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  written  by  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  observers. 


SAMPLE  COPIES  FOR  SEVERAL  WEEKS  ON  REQUEST 
TEN  CENTS  A  COPY  THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 
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The  Parasite 

By  HELEN  R.  MARTIN 

lUiubattd  in  color  (ji  Jama  Monlgomersi  Flagg. 
$1.25  net.     PetlpeiJSt.37 

A  MtartUng  new  novel  by  the  author 
of'TilUe,  A  Mennonite  Maid,"  etc. 

Q  If  any  bctun  of  lecent  yean  might  be  descnbed 
u  "a  novd  dt  the  unexpected,"  ttiii  itory  of  Joan 
and  Judge  Randall,  married  only  in  name,  might  to 
be  termed.     The  characten  aie  full  of  human  traitt 
and  will  live  in  the  page*  of  ihii  book  ai  people  you 
intimately.     They   will   endeai    themielvet    to    you. 
Mn.  Martin's  vigocout  and  unique  treatment  of  their  problenu  also 
kei  (hit  novel  a  tiue  and  powerful  levelatioa  of  human  character  and 
American  social  li[e. 

Sally  Castleton 

SOUTHERNER 


By  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT 

Author  of  ■  ■  The  hU  o/  Dead  Ship,, ' '  tie. 

lUuiliaieJby  N.  C,  Wytlh.     $1.25  ml. 
Podpaid  $1.37 

Q  hi  this  love  story,  brimming  with  action,  the 
principal  characters  arc  Sally  Castlelon,  the  lovely 
daughter  ol  a  Confederate  general,  and  Frank 
Radclifie,  a  Northern  spy,  who  penetrates  the 
Southern  lines  on  a  dangerous  mission.  Under 
peculiar  circumstances  Sally  becomes  the  caplor  of 
Frank.  Thereafter  love  and  duty  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  heart  of  Salty  through  all  of  the 
tense  moments  and  exciting  scenes  leading  up  lo 
the  climax  at  the  Castlelon  homestead.  The 
author  has  wnlten  of  war  times  with  true  art,  and 
has  conceived  a  romance  of  indescribable  charm  in 
vivid  contrast  to  the  dark  shadows  oi  the  Rebellion. 
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Editor,  Arthur  B.  Maurice,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Business  Manager,  Ralph  E.  DeWitt, 

139  East  30th  Street.  New  York. 
Publisher,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 

449  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 
Owners,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Compauy, 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Company,  by 
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Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd 
day  of  October,  1912.  (Seal) 

HENRY  J.  DANSER,  Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 
(My  conmiisaon  e]q>ires  Much  30,  191 3.) 
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ELIZABETH  ROBINS 


AUTHOR  OF 


MY  LITTLE  SISTER 

IP  you  read  the  SHORTENED  VERSION  of  this 
Ar  wonderful  story  which  ran  serially  in  McClure's 
Magazine,  you  will  want  to  read  and  to  own  the 
LONGER.  MORE  COMPLETE  AND  EVEN 
MORE  POWERFUL  NOVEL  contained  within 
the  covers  of  this  book, 

II  you  did  not  read  ihii  uloundmg  leiial  in  MeCiun'i,  ihen  you  cannot  afford  la  miu— 
"An  epoch-making  narrative— ■  dafinita  contribution  (a  tha  (hinkinK  of  tba 
world  upon  a  lubject  that  each  iucce«dinti  ganeration  bai  coma  to  regard 
ai  THE  great  problem  of  civilization."— McC/ure'i  Magafm<. 

360pagt,,  $1.25  n. 
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Leading  Spring  NoVels 


THE  WEAKER  VESSEL 

By  EL  F.  BENSON 

Author  of  *'Dodo,'    "The  Challoners,"  etc. 

Although  E.  F.  Benson  is  widely  known  as  a  clever  member  of  a  remarkable  family, 
and  the  autnor  of  a  dozen  extremely  clever  novels,  he  has  never  yet  done  better  work  than 
that  which  has  gone  into  the  writing  of  **The  Weaker  Vessel."  A  young  girl  in  a  country 
vicarage,  the  inmates  of  which  are  sketched  with  a  TroUopean  fidelity  to  life,  has  within 
her  the  latent  seeds  of  genius,  and  of  a  noble  character.  In  the  course  of  time  she  escapes 
from  her  quiet  nest  into  the  outside  world;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  like  many  young 
girls,  she  marries.  Then  comes  her  test.  The  husband,  like  her,  is  lovable,  and  in  his 
way  a  genius;  but  he  possesses  one  fatal  defect  of^  character,— drunkenness,  which,  in  4he 
course  of  time,  warps  his  whole  nature.  As  he  sinks  lower,  his  wife  rises  higher.  And 
when  the  inevitable  catastrophe  comes,  she  meets  it  with  a  noble  and  sunny  fortitude  which 
oannot  fail  to  affect  even  cynical  readers;  and  from  the  wreck  builds  up  at  last  an  enduring 
happiness. 

$1.35  net.   Postage  13c.  extra 


THE  APPLE  OF  DISCORD 

By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND 

Author  of  "The  Magnet/'  "The  Closing  Net."   etc. 

Henry  C.  Rowland  has  an  enormous  vogue  among  the  readers  of  magazine  fiction,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  his  fiction  mi^ht  well  be  labelled  **thc  kind  that  entertains."  In  "The 
Apple  of  Discord,"  with  the  brilliant  composer,  Calvert  Lanier,  and  his  floating  studio, 
who  obtrudes  himself  upon  the  most  exclusive  summer  colony  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  in 
one  morning  succeeds,  ny  and  with  the  consent  of  each,  in  kissing  the  three  most  exclusive 
and  fairest  members  of  the  colony,  and  later,  gets  all  at  sea  in  more  senses  than  one  with 
two  of  them,  Mr.  Rowland  is  at  his  best.  Light  and  bright  and  clever  and  live,  *'The 
Apple  of  Discord"  is  a  story  that  entertains. 

%i.25  net.    Postage  12c.  extra 


THE  POISONED  PEN 

Farther  Adventures  of  Craig  Kennedy,  Scientific  Detective 

By  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 

Author  of  "The  Silent  Bullet" 

**Very  ingenious  and  new,"  said  Thomas  A.  Edison  of  Mr.  Reeve's  first  book.  "The 
.Silent  Bullet."  In  its  pages  Craig  Kennedy,  Scientific  Detective,  stepping  close  upon  the 
heels  of  Sherlock  Holmes  in  popularity,  is  a  welcome  feature.  -And  in  the  pages  of  "The 
Poisoned  I'en"  this  same  Craig  Kennedy  tracks  down  criminals  by  the  methods  that  a 
scientist  would  use  in  ferreting  out  a  germ.  How  he  outwits  the  Confidence  King,  is  more 
astute  than  the  Unofficial  Spv,  and  can  go  as  far  beneath  the  surface  of  things  as  the 
Sand-Hog;  how  he  discovers  the  Germ  of  Death  and  sees  the  Invisible  Ray;  these  are  some 
of  the  incidents  that  will  attract  those  who  like  to  analyze  and  be  thrilled,  guess  and  be 
mystified, — in  other  words,  readers  of  detective  fiction, — to  "The  Poisoned  Pen." 


$1.^5  net.    Postage  12c.  extra 
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UNTIL  THE  DAY  BREAK 

By  W.  L.  GEORGE 

Author  of  "A  Bed  of  Roses,"  etc. 

"Dedicated  to  the  facets  of  the  anarchist  mind/'  says  the  author  in  his 
preface.  This  is  indeed  the  story  of  the  development  of  an  anarchist,  but 
one  of  peculiar  type  and  striking  personality.  As  Israel  Kalisch  grows  from 
the  little,  fat,  mistreated  but  ever  philosophical  boy,  wanderer  in  Poland  and 
Hungary,  to  the  hard-working,  big-dreaming  member  of  the  proletariat  of 
New  York  and  of  London,  his  development  is  shown  step  by  step.  Given 
such  a  boy,  and  such  kicks  and  cuffs  from  society,  he  will  develop  inevitably 
into  such  a  man,  still  receiving  the  kicks  and  cuffs.  But  he  is  not  a  type,  and 
his  story  is  not  told  as  representative  of  a  type.  Kalisch  is  an  individual, 
clear  through,  not  only  in  name  and  belief,  but  in  reality.  And  as  he,  among 
his  comrades,  men  and  women,  works  out  the  destiny  which  his  character  and 
his  environment  make  inevitable,  his  story,  like  himself,  develops  a  remark- 
able and  an  arresting  personality.  Those  who  look  for  novels  of  real  merit 
will  not  want  to  miss  "Until  the  Day  Break." 

$1.30  net.    Postage,  13c.  extra, 

THE  LOST  MILLION 

By  WINTHROP  ALDEN 

Winthrop  Alden  is  a  pseudonjnn  of  a  well-known  author  who  is  testiog  the 
effect  of  anon jmity  upon  the  popularitj  of  his  novels. 

Property  worth  a  million  dollars,  if  lost,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Start- 
ing with  this  basic  truth,  the  story  of  "The  Lost  Million*'  follows  the  adven- 
turous romance  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  who  is  heiress  to  the  lost  million,  if 
it  can  be  found ;  a  big,  ardent,  quick-witted  and  two-fisted  young  man  who 
stumbles  upon  a  clue  to  its  discovery ;  and  a  disagreeable  man  who  wants  the 
million,  wants  to  know  where  it  is,  and,  as  the  possessor  of  a  very  ominous 
and  deadly  agent — new,  by  the  way,  in  current  fiction — makes  himself  a  very 
unpleasant  obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  the  missing  wealth  and  to  the  true 
happiness  of  the  two  young  people. 

$1.25  net.    Postage  12c.  extra. 

COME  RACK!  COME  ROPE! 

By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON 

Author  of  "Lord  of  the  World;'  etc. 

Taking  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  his  time,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Catho- 
lics as  his  theme,  Father  Benson  has  written  a  story  of  the  love  and  devotion 
and  wonderful  courage  of  Robin  Audrey,  a  young  country  squire;  of  the 
maiden  who  dedicated  him :  of  his  playmate,  Thomas  Babington,  not  unknown 
in  history  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  others.  There 
is  drama  in  plenty  in  this  vigorous  tale,  not  omitting  that  most  exciting  of 
all  stories,  which  never  fails  to  thrill,  the  game  of  hide  and  seek  when  a  man 
is  running  and  hiding  for  his  life. 

$1.35   net.     Postage   13^.  extra. 
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RECENTLY    PUBLISHED 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIDER 

By  J.  H.  FABRE 

Author  of  "Insect  Life,"  etc. 

With  an  Appreciation  op  Fabrk  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

TraiuUtMl  bj  ALEXANDER  TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS 

Quite  recently  both  the  literary  and  the  scientific  world  discovered  an  overlooked 
genius,  a  modern  'one  at  that.  They  found  a  cimple  old  French  naturalist,  neglected  and 
poor,  who  had  written  some  of  the  most  interesting,  inspiring  and  remarkable  scientific 
studies  that  have  ever  been  produced.  Maeterlinck  calls  this  man,  Fabre,  "one  of  the 
slories  of  the  civilized  world.  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  profound  admirations  of  my  life." 
Rostand  talks  of  him  as  the  "savant  who  thinks  like  a  philosopher  and  writes  likr  a  poet." 
Frenchmen  of  all  schools  are  agreed  that  Fabre  is  one  of  the  gre^t  naturalists  of  the 
world.  And  not  the  least  of  his  greatness  is  the  extraordinary  interest  he  contrives  to  give 
to  his  scientific  writings.  You  may  know  nothing  about  spiders,  for  example,  and  may 
think  you  care  nothing  about  them,  but  Fabre  writes  a  story  of  the  spider  that  is  as  thrill- 
intr.  as  dramatic,  as  intensely  interesting  as  a  most  exciting  novel.  And  moreover  it  is  all 
true,  which  fact  gives  the  last  touch  to  making  the  reading  of  a  book  by  Fabre  an  unalloyed 
delight. 

Illustrated.    i2mo.    $1.50  net.   Postage  15c.  extra. 


ROYAL  AUCTION  BRIDGE, 
UP-TO-DATE 

By  H.  P   CLARK 

Author   of   "Condensed   Bridge,"   "Auction 

Bridge  Condensed,"  "Auction 

Bridge,"  etc. 

Containing  tall  explanation  oftho  bidding 
and  the  play  oi  the  now  count  at  Royal 
SpadcM  (Lllloo), 


i6mo. 


Flexible  covers,  bound  in  basket  weave 
red  silk,    net,   $1.00. 


A  GENTLE  JEHU  IN  JAPAN 

B7  ETHEL  L.  McLEAN 

Printed  on  hand  made,  deckle  edged  paper, 
and  containing  many  beautiful  illustrations 
printed  in  color,  and  mounted. 

Here  is  a  bright,  clever  description  of  a 
trip  to  Japan  that  is  issued  in  an  edition  as 
dainty  and  artistic  as  if  it  were  in  truth  a 
bit  of  Japanese  art. 

Half  Ooze  Calf.    Svo.    Net,  $3.00. 


Timely    Aids    to    Travelers 

A    i^TfffTM?    Tf\    Cir^DfrkA       By  HARRISON  RHODES  and 

A  GUIDE  TO  FLORIDA  mary  wolfe  dumont 

For  Tourists.  Sportsmen  and  Settlers.  With  the  Inland  Waterways  from  New  York 
to  Key  West.  Containing  complete  information  about  Resorts,  Routes,  Sports,  Hotels, 
History,  etc.,  etc.     Handy  pocket  size,  %2.2S  net.    Postage  izc  extra. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR  EUROPE    By  h.  a.  guerber 

Maps,  illustrations,  tables,  bibliographies,  etc. 

Handy  pocket  size,  Lmp  cloth,  $2.00  net.    Limp  leather,  $2.50  net.    Postage  i6c.  extra. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES  By  f.  a.  ober 

Maps,  illustrations,  lists  of  all  hotels,  etc. 

Handy  pocket  size,  flexible  cloth,  $2.25  net.    Flexible  leather,  $2.75  net.    Postage  i8c. 


extra. 


BERMUDA,  Past  and  Present       By  Walter  b.  hayward 


Map.  illustrations,  lists  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  etc. 
\2mo.    $1.25  net.    Postage   12c.  extra. 
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What  "Printer's  Ink"  is 
to  the  Advertising  Man 
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MODESTE    BANNIS    JORDAN 

Sf-iJ  lo  CiHts  fir  Wriiirs-  Leijiel  0/  iHslrMction. 

^  To  sell  sometliing  choice,  wc  would  appeal 
lo  people  who  are  inleiesled  in  the  refinements 
of  life,  and  no  belter  list  of  such  people  can 
be  found  for  this  purpose  than  the  reader* 
of  THE  BOOKMAN. 
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TYPEWRITTEN 

Neatly            Promptip           Accnratelj/ 

RITA  J.  MACARTHUR 

Td.  2632  Ri.«.kk.                             310W.  9Slhat. 

EBGROSSING 

TAURIHE  MUCILACE 
PHOTO  MODHTEK  PASTE 
BRA  WW  G  BO  ASS  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  Etc. 
Flint  lai    BcH  \<kU  ut  MbM<m 


W  AM,- 


dadanltho//''i 
■«.      thef  will 


THE    ItOOK  MAN    jlO  VEtjTISCK. 


I  la 

Now  that  there  are  so  many 
substitutes  remember  that 

"BAKER'S" 

is  the 

COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 

mimJ   Absolutely  pure,  de- 
o^SfiToi.     licious  and  healthful 

TraJe-Mark  on  Eixrn  PaJcagt 

Walter  Baker&Co.Ltd. 

Eit^iiitcd  1760        Dorcbestar,  Mui. 

a  ig 


pOR  SALE:    Thll  space,  with  plcnunt  OBt- 

coltivflled  and  diBcriminating  readers  and 
HUYERS.  For  parliculan  ap^f  to  tbg  Bual- 
Bern  Uaaager  at   itae    UookmaD,    443   Pourtli 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY  AT  54TH  STREET 

ear  50lh   St.  Subway  Station  and  53d  St.  EleTsted 


"Broadway"  Cars  from  Graad  Ceoiral  Depot 

pass  the  door. 

Also  Seventh  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 

New  and  Fireproof 

Best  Hotel  Accommodalions  in  New  York  at 

Reasonable  Rates 

$2.50  with  Bath,  and  up 

Special  Rates  for  Permanent  Guests,      European  Plan 

All  Hardwood  Floors  and  Oriental  Rugs 

Ten  minute*'  walk  to  30  Theatrea 


ExccUenl  Restaurant.  Prices  Moderate.  Send  for  Bookld. 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON,  formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

Only  New  York  Hotel  Screened  Throughout 
Pleus  iiiBTitlaD  THK  Bookman  Id  wrillns  to  advert[s«i« 


A  great  story,  and  one  which  will  surely  win  for  its  author  a  high  place 
among  the  novelists  whose  work  endures.— From  the  Barton  Ttanmcript't  London 
CoTretpondt  n(. 

"TTH  F 

HAPPY  WARRIOR 

By  A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON 

Those  who  have  rend  tlii-;  nciv  nnvel  by  the  ;iiillinr  of 
"Once  Aboard  the  Liigycr— "  prcilict  that  it  will  be  a.^  great 
a  success  in  this  country  as  it  ii  in  England,  whtrt'  the 
critics   are  pronouncing  it    "the  oulslanding   novel   'if   the 

The  plot  of  ''The  llappv  Warrior"  is  nniisusl.  its  Invc 
interest  i>  sweet  and  pure,  and  there  is  a  fight  iif  which 
it  may  trnlhfully  be  snid  that  (here  is  nothing  mure  virile 
and  tense  in  literature. 

/;  [>y  inaU,  Si. 47 


If'i(yi  franlisl-iecr.    J47   /'•igcs. 


THE  LITTLE  GRAY  SHOE 


By  PERCY  BREBNER 
s  pursuit  of  a 


niuilrated  by  F.   I'aiix  U'ilsuti.     Chillt,  $\.. 


JOYFUL  HEATHERBY 


By  PAYNE  ERSKINE 


5  fifteenth  printing, 


Uliislratrd  hy  M.  Leon 


THE  MAIDEN  MANIFEST 

By  DELLA  CAMPBELL  MacLEOD 


THE  DAY  OF  DAYS 

By  LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE 

It-ch.    13) 
.■\  rnpid-fir,.  st.-rv,  Ijv  \\w  nitlinr  .<f  ■■Tin-  Ki^u.IImi.v:,"  fill!  of 
flartliuK  ytlieuturcs  ;iiul  irrcpris-^ihle  liuiu^ir. 
niiisln,l,;t   /..v   .hlhiir   11'.   Hr,'w<i.     Sr.j?   ii-t:   l-y   ""<'l.  SU'' 

ON  BOARD  THE  BEATIG 


By  ANNA  CHAPIN   RAV 


.\  skilfully 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

IlLKR  l'kl.\TlXC;  UOUSK,  NKW  YOHl-; 


;<Na.'aiii 


Collar  Buttons 


>rii  by  men  whn  know,  becai 
re  purfuct  in  liniah,  and  matie  ii 
shape  and  siiie  to  snit  every  need.     Un- 
breakable in  weai".     A  new  one  free  in  ex- 
change   for    any    Krementz     Collar    Kntton 
broken  or  (lainageri  from  any  cause. 

Look  for  the   name  ^^^^k 

KREMENTZ 

Ihe  back 


KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

76  Cheilnut 


(9 


ilnut  Street,  Newark,  N  J.    _^A 


SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING 
S  FLECTIIOTIFING  CO., 

30  and  32  East  21st  Street 


TELEPHONE  NUMBER 


93»  GRAMERCV 


'SAVE   THE    PIECES' 

S-n.l  TEN  CENTS  ..n.l  ..  -i:,my.  iTiiiiiu.rnlely 

MeNoAit 

MENDS  IT  OR  MOMiV  BACK. 

dilri-,i    FREn  K.   Cl.ARK,    M,t  tnuflii    Avt 
arc  ll>}UklIlin  \riv  Yi.rk  l.l.; 

\c;knts  waxtf.u 


